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KING JOHN 



DRAMATIS PEESONiE. 


King John. 

Fringe Henry, his son, afterwards King Henry HI. 

Arthur, Duke of Bi'etagne, son to Miig John’s el<ler l)i*otlier, Geoffrey. 

late Duke of Bretagne. 

Earl op Pembroke (William Marshall). 

Earl of Essex (Geoffrey Eitz-Peter), Chief Justiciary of England. 

Earl of Salisbury (William Longsword). 

Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 

Robert Faulconbridge, son to the late Sir Rtbert Faulconbridge. 

Philip Faulconbridge (his half-brother), called the Bastard, a natural 
son of King Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 

James Gurney, servant to Lady Faulconbridge. 

Peter of Pomfret, a prophet. 

Philip, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin, his son. 

Lymoges, Archduke of Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the Pope’s Legate. 

Melun, ) fi'om France to King John. 

Chatillon, ) ® 

Queen Elinor, widow to Henry IL, and mother to King John. 
Constance, widow of Geoffrey, Duke of Bretagne, and mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter of Alphonsus, King of Castile, and niece to King John. 
Lady I^.ulconbridgb, mother to Philip, the Bastard, and Robert Faiilcon- 
hiidge. 

Lords, Ladies, Citizens of Angiers, Heralds, Officers, Soldiers, Messengers, 
and other Attendants. 


Scene — Sometimes in England and sometimes yi France. 


HISTORIC PERIOD : 11 99-1216, extending over the whole of the reigt of King John. 


TIME OF “action.* 


According to Daniel, seven days, which he apportions as follows : 


Day 1: Act I. Scone 1. — Interval. 

Day 2: Act IL Scene 1; Act III. Scenes 
1, 2, S. — Interval. 

Day 3: Act III, Scene 4. — Interval. 
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•Day 4: Act IV. Scenes 1, 2, 3.— -Interval. 
Day 9: Act V. Scene L— JntemL 
Day 6: Act V. Scenes 2, 3, 4, 5.-— Interval 
Day 7: Act V. Scenes J3, 7. * 



KING- JOHN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITSBART HISTORY. 

Tkis play was first printed in the Folio of 
1623. No Quarto edition is extant^ no:|j is there 
any trace of the existence of any separate 
edition dui'ing the seventeenth century. It is 
the only undoubted^lay of Sbakespeare’s not 
entered on the Eegister of Statioij^ers’ Hall. 
The chief source to which Shakespeare was 
indebted for his mateidals seems to have been 
an old play on the same subject, in two pjirts, 
the titl^-page being as follows: 

The [ Troublesome Eaigne | of Johyi King 
of England^ with the dis- [ couerie of King 
Eichard Cordelions | Base * sonne (vulgarly 
named, The Ba- j stard Fawconbridge): also 
the death of King John at Swimtead | Abbey, 

I As itjvas {sundry times) publikely a^ted by 
the I Queenes JIaiesties Players^ in the ho- | 
nourable Gitie of | London. | Imprinted at 
London for Pampson Clarke, j and are to he 
solde at his shop, 07i the hacke- [ side of the 
Royall Exchange. | 1591. | 

This play was reprinted in 1611 for another 
bookseller, who “ inserted the letters FI Sh. in 
the title-page; and in order to conceal his 
fraud, omitted the V70TAs,—piMikely — in the 
honourable Cittie of London, which he was 
aware would proclaim this play not to be 
Shakespeare’s Llin^ John; the company to 
which he belonged, having no puhlick theatre 
in London: that inJBlackfriars being a private 
playhouse; and the Giobe, which wa^ puhlick 
theatre, being situated in Southwark.” . . . 

Shakespeare’s play being then profeably often 
acted, and the other wholly laid aside, the word 
lately was substituted for the word publickely: 
— as they were sundry times lately acted,” 

“ Thomas I)ewe, for whom a third edition of 
this old play was printed in 1622, was more 
daringr The two parts were then published, 


‘as they were sundry times lately acted;’ and 
the name of William Shakspeare inserted at 
length” (Var. Ed. vol. ii. Prolegomena, p. 
352). The Second Part has, according to the 
reprint in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Library (vol. 
i. pt. ii. p. 281) the following title-page: 

The I Second part of the | troublesome 
♦ Eaigne of King | John, conteining the death | 
of Arthur Plantaginet, | the landing of Lewes, 
and I the poysoning of King | J ohn at Swin- 
stead I Abbey J.s it was {mndry times) pMikely 
acted by the | Queenes Maiesiies Players, in the 
ho- I nourable Gitie of | London. 

To Hall, or to Holinshed, or to any other 
known source Shakespeare does not se^m to 
have been much indebted. He has not followed 
the old play very closely; and has immensely 
improved on it in every respect. Except that? 
Meres mentions King John in the oft-quoted 
passage from Palladis Tamia, there is no direct 
evidence as to the date of its production. Yari- 
ous opinions have been given by different edi- 
tors on this point; but we cannot be Sir wrong 
in assigning it to some time between the years 
1595^and 1597. As regards indirect evidence 
of the date when King John was written 
Malone suggests that the “pathetick lamen- 
tations ” of Constance on the death of Arthur 
may have been inspired by the loss of Shake- 
speare’s son Hamnet, who died at the age of 
ttrelve in August, 1596. In that same year, 
in the month of June, the grand fleet sailed 
which was sent against Spain, and to this 
event Malone thinks the lines ii. 1. 67-75 
" refer; particular attention being drawn to 
lines 69, 70: 

Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 

Bearing their birthrights proudly on their hacks. 

“ Many of our old historians speak of the 
splendojir and magnificence displayed by the 
3 
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nol)le and gallant adventurers who served in 
this expedition; and Ben Jonson has pai'- 
ticulaiiy alluded to it in his Silent Woman, 
written a few years afterwards” (Malone, 
ut mpra^ pp. 354, 355), Fleay believes that 
the first 200 lines of act ii. scene 1 were in- 
serted hurriedly, after the I’est of the play had 
been written, and after the death of Shake- 
speare’s son. 

Of other indirect guides to its date, furnished 
by the text of the play itself, it may be noticed 
that a passage from act i. of the Spanish Tra- 
gedy or the Second Part of leronimo, as it is 
generally called, — a play which was licensed 
in October, 1592, and probably had been repre- 
sented on the stage some two years before that 
date — seems to have been partly reproduced ^ 
in the following speech of the Bastard, ii. 1. 
137, 138 : ^ 

You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 

Whose valour plucks dead lions by the beard. 

In the Spanish Tragedy the passage runs: 

He hunted well, that was a lion’s death; 

Hbt he that in a garment wore his skin: 

So hares may pull dead lions by the beard. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. p. 19. 

The resemblance can scarcely be accidental. 
Again, Soliman and Perseda (entered at Sta- 
tionei's’ Hall, 159^ is clearly alluded to (see 
note 59). 

Ghalm%s, with whom Drake agrees, gives 
the year 1598 as the date of this play, chiefiy 
on account of supposed references to tivo 
events in the year 1597, namely, the offers 
made by the pope’s nuncio to Henry lY. of 
France against Queen Elizabeth, and the siege 
of Amiens, which they conceive to be referred 
to in the siege of Angiers in this play. But 
the evidence, on the whole, is decidedly in 
favour of the earlier date; and the allusion in 
iii 4. 1-3: 

So, by a roaring tempest on the flood, , 

A whole armado of convicted sail 

Is scattered and disjoin’d from fellowship, 

which seems pointedly directed at the Spanish 
Armada, may confirm us in placing the date of 
the production of King J ohn nearer that event 
than the later date assigned to it by Chalmers. 
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STAGB* HISTORY. 

It is a curious fact tha,t from the time of 
Shakespeare to the year 1737 there is abso- 
^ lutely no record of the ])erforman(*.e of this 
])lay, which, one would have thought, would 
have been very popular on the stage. In the 
I’eigna of Oharlbs IL and Jamt^a JJ., even had 
Shakes])eare been more popuhir thaai he was, 
one can well iitiaginc that the ^iditi-papal tone 
of many of the speeches would have prevented 
its finding much favour in court circles bui 
we shoi-y-d certainly ha,ve expected to find if 
revived soon after the 'Revolution of ]()88. 
Even in Shakespeare’s own time, to which its 
sentiments seem<^so admi^a,bly fitted, scarcely 
any allusion to King John has been discovered. 
No pass;ige is quoted from it in England’s 
Parnassus (1600); while, to cenne to later times, 
neither Pepya nor Downes t^ven mentions it 
On 26th February, 1737, Shakespeare’s King 
John was produced, under Ilich’s management, 
at Covent (.harden. Of this prodtictioh Davies 
in his Dramatic Miscellanies (vol. i. ])p. 4-9) 
gives an interesting account, lliere is no 
doubt that to Colley Cibber’s mangled and 
distoi’ted version of this play, wliich lie called 
Papal tyranny, we owe tin's revival one of 
Shakespeare’s i)lays which had laiji so long 
neglected. Accoixling to Da, vies, (Jibber liad 
offered Papal Tyranny to Fleetwood, the 
manager of Drury Lane, about nine or ten 
years before it was a,cted ; that is to say, a 
little before this time, aI>ont 1 736. The parts 
were distributed, and ‘‘a time fixed for its 
pei'formance : but the clamour agiiinst the 
author, whose px'esumj)tion was higlily cen- 
sured for daring to meddle with Shakspeare, 
inci'eased to such a height, that Colley Cibber, 
who had smarted moi'c thjfn once for dabbling 
in tragedy, went to the playjioiisc, and, without 
saying a C^ord to anybodv, took the ])lay from 
the prompter’s desk, and marched off with it 
in his pociket” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. 
i. p. 5). To this Pope alludes in the Dunciad 
(book i.) : 

^ ‘CCing dolui in silonco modoHtly expirOH.” 

The Clitics having said much in praise of 
Shakespeare’s play,^ while Vriting agai:pst 
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Cibber, Eich took the i^nt, and resolved to 
revive King J olin. Tiie revival would seem 
to have been a success. According to Davies 
King John "was acted several nights with 
great applause. From Genest it would appear ^ 
to have been played at least ten times. The 
cast included Delane as King John; "Walker, 
the original Macheath, as the*Bastard ; Hull 
as the, King of France; Eyan as Pandulph; 
and Mrs. Hal]|.m as Lady Constance. Davies 
(p. 8) tells us that the latter “was unhappy 
in a^ large unwieldy person;” but that “her 
performance of Lady Constance was^ natural 
and impassioned; though she was not so 
pathetic in utterance, spirited in action, or 
dignified in deportment, as Mrs. Cibber in the 
same part” (p. 9). Delane does not appear 
to have been successful in the part of the 
king; but of Walker, Davies speaks very 
highly indeed. According to him “ Gariick, 
Sheridan, Delane, and Barry all fall short of 
the ment of Tom Walker.” 

This play was revived with nearly the same 
cast on 2nd February, 1738. During this season, 
in the course of which both parts of Henry 
ly., Henry Y., and the First Part of Henry 
YI. were all revived, King John seems to 
have been only played twice. On 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1745, “Papal Tyranny in the Eeign of 
King John” was produced for the first time. 
This was Colley CibbePs manglement — if I 
may be allowed to coin a word — alluded to 
above. The threatened invasion of England 
by the Pretender overcame all Cibber’s fears 
and scruples ; and this grand tragedy, in which 
he condescended to show Shakespeare how a 
play ought to be written, and in which Lord 
Foppington gravely rebuked the author of 
King John for his lukewarmness in denounc- 
ing the pope and all his works, was produced 
— I regret to say — ^with a success scarcely ade- 
quate to its very great merits. “Kie great 
mangier himself, though now toothless and 
scarce able to mumble out his wordi, returned 
to the stage to play Pandulph. It was not, 
by all accounts, a very great performance ; but 
the audience treated the old actor with con^ 
siderable indulgence. They were not s<f mer- 
ciful, however, to Colley Cibber’s son, Theo- 
philus,»who played the Dauphin, and to the 


well-known George Anne Bellamy, wEo played 
Blanch. These artists had unfortunately 
availed themselves of Cibber’s tuition; and, 
putting his precepts into practice, adopted 
^ “ the good old manner of singing and qtiaver- 
ing out their tragic notes” (Genest, vol. iv. p. 
162). It is not worth while entering into a 
detailed examination of this impertinence of 
the poet laureate. His well-known version 
of Eichard III. vras modest and reverent work 
compared to this. He seems to have spared 
not even the very best scenes in Shakespeare’s 
play; and to have defiled what jewels he did 
preserve from the original with the slaver of 
his own trashy mouthings. It does ncfc reflect 
much credit on the taste of the Covent Garden 
^audiences of that period, that the gambols of 
this literary monkey on the tomb of our great 
poet were rewardeu by a net profit of £400, 
and that the performance was suflaciently 
popular to be repeated ten times. 

On the same day as that on which Papal 
Tyranny was produced, an advei*tisement from 
“the Proprietor” of Diuiy Lane appeared in 
the General Advertiser : “to state that he had 
been requested to revive King J ohn, and had 
accordingly put it into Eehearsal — that th^ 
author of a play on the same subject having 
insinuated that this was calculated to prejudice 
him, he had put off the revival ; but on finding 
from the bills that Papal Tyranny was not an 
alteration of King John, but a newTTragedy 
on the same plan, he would exhibit Shak- 
speare’s play on the following Tuesday— the 
day after the benefit for the author of Papal 
Tyranny — when there could be no imputation 
of an injury done to him” (Genest, vol. iv. 
p. 146). The play was accordingly produced on 
20th February (1745), at Drury Lane, with Gar- 
ri«k as King J ohn, for the first time, Delane 
as the Bastard, and Berry as Hubert. King 
John was not one of Garrick’s most successful 
characters, though he had some very fine 
moments in it, especially in the scene with 
Hubert in act iv. : “ When Hubert showed 
him his warrant for the death of Arthur, saying 
to him, at the same time : 

Here is your hand and seal for what I did, 

Garrick snatched the warrant from his hand; 
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and, grasping it hard, in an agony of despair 
and horror, he threw his eyes to heaven, as if 
self-convicted of murder, and standing before 
the great Judge of the quick and dead to 
answer for the infringement of the divine 
command (Davies, vol. i. pp. 69, 70), Mrs. 
Cibber was very great as Constance ; in fact 
it may be doubted whether any of the subse- 
quent representatives of the part ever equalled 
her, not excepting Mrs. Siddons. This revival 
appears to have been a very successful one. 

On 23d January, 1754, King John was 
again revived at Drury Lane, when Garrick 
surrendered the part of King John to Mossop; 
he hinTself taking the part of the Bastard. 
In this character he appeal's to have been a 
total failure, in spite of the fact that he had^ 
secured, as a contrast to himself in Kobert 
Faulconbridge, one Simpson, whom Davies 
(p. 16) describes as: Scotchman, a modest 

and honest man, but as feeble in person as be 
was in acting. 

In 1746, Garrick, in conjunction with Sheri- 
dan, |,t the Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, pro- 
duced King John — the two great actors play- 
ing King John and the Bastard alternately. 
^This alliance of Sheridan and Garrick was 
I'enewed later when at Drury Lane, on 17th 
December, 1760, the Irish and English actors 
again appeared inking J ohn ; Garrick taking 
the Bastard for himself, and giving his rival 
the pafl of King John, Sheiddan was so 
very successful, and received such compli- 
ments from his majesty George III., who was 
present at the performance, that Garrick is 
said to have been very much vexed, and to 
have stopped the run of the piece. On this 
occasion Mrs. Yates played Constance. There 
is no doubt that Garrick^s jealousy has been 
much exaggerated by Davies; since, as poin<»ed 
out by Fitzgerald, the two rivals appeared, 
amicably enough, in King John, for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Yates in April of the same year. 

The next notable performance of this play** 
was on 10th December, 1783, at Drury Lane, 
when Kemble played King John, and Mrs. 
Siddons appeared for the first time as Con- 
stance- The play was revived again on 20th 
November, 1800, when Kemble again played 
King John, Charles Kemble, Faulconbridge, 


and Mrs, Powell, Constance. On 13th May, 
1801, for (Charles Kemble’s benefit, who ap- 
peared as King John, Mrs. Siddons resumed 
the part of Constance. On 14th February, 
^1804, at Covent Garden, the three great 
members of the Kemble family appeared 
together; John Kemble as the King, Charles 
Kemble as FafTlconbridge, and Mrs. Siddons 
as Constance. On 3d December, 1816, Miss 
O’Neill appeared for the first^time as Con- 
stance. 

On 1st June, 1818, at Drury Lane, Kean 
appeared as King John. He api)ears to have 
been vei'y great in the scenes with Hubert. 

Macready revived the drama at Drury Lane 
in 1842, playingdihe part of the King; while 
Phelps was the Hubert,^!. E. Anderson the 
Faulconbridge, and Miss Helen Faucit the 
Constance. The play was not neglected 
amongst the revivals of Shakespeare given 
by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells; and it was pro- 
duced with great splendour and thalf careful 
attention to historic details which characterized 
all his Shakespearean performances, by Charles 
Kean, on 18th October, 1858, at the Princess’s 
Theatre ; his wife (Ellen Tree) being the Con- 
stance, himself the King, Hermann Vezin the 
Pembroke, Alfred Wigan the Faulccfnbridge, 
T. Eyder the Hubert, and Miss Kate Terry 
the Prince Arthur. The part of luckless 
Arthur was played by Miss Ellen Terry at 
the Princess’s in 1858. Mr. Creswick pro- 
duced King John at the Standard Theatre, 
March 31, 1866, and appeared in the title- 
part, with H. Marston as Faulconbridge. Mr. 
H. Beerbohm Tree gave the play, very elabo- 
rately staged, at IJer Majesty’s Theatre, Sep- 
tember 20, 1899; using his own arrangement, 
in three acts, and himself appearing as the 
King. Lewis Waller wa^the Faulconbridge, 
and Miss Julia Neilson the Constance. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

1*1 u 

This play, which, if the historical sequence 
is followed, should go before Richard IT*, 
^seems to me, on the whole, to be clearly a 
later Lvork of Shakespeare’s than that tragedy. 
It certainly displays a far greater mastery of 
dramatic characterization than Riclm’d II.: 
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it has fewer rhymed lines; according to Mr. 
Fieay out of 2553 linef it contains 2403 in 
blank verse. Like Bichard II. it has no 
passages written in prose: it has not even 
any passage like that in Bichard II. (ii. 2. 
108-120), which, though printed as verse, i# 
so unrhythmical as to read like prose. There 
are very few double ending% Whether this 
play was wiitten before or after Bichard III. 
is doubtful; most editors consider the latter 
to be the earler play. Setting aside, however, 
the exact position which King John should 
occ*upy among Shakespeare’s plays as strictly 
arranged according to the order of iftieir pro- 
duction, we may fairly consider it as belonging 
to that period of his litera]^ development in 
which we have plaiNBd it. As a drama, it ex- 
hibits a marked superiority to any ©f the other * ' 
historical plays except Parts I. and II. of Henry 
IV., Bichard III., and, perhaps, Henr^ V. 

It contains three characters which will live as 
long a» any of Shakespeare’s creations; namely, 
the Bastard Faulconbridge, Constance, and 
Arthur; while it certainly contains one scene, 
that between Hubert and Arthur (act iv. 
scene 1), which is among the most popular 
and most admired of any in Shakespeare’s 
plays; yet, in spite of its admirable cliaracter- 
ixation, its many pathetic and vigorous scenes, 
and in spite of its containing two parts, those 
of the Bastard and Constance, most effective 
for an actor and actress respectively, it does 
not seem to have been a popular play in 
Shakespeare’s own time; and, as will be seen 
from the stage history of the play, was left for 
a very long period altogether neglected and 
practically excluded from the repertory of our 
theatres. This is the morh to be wondered at, 
because there is a sturdy Protestant spirit in 
the play, and anjieroic strain of patriotism 
which, one would have thought, could not fail 
to secure for a vefy much worse pl^ undying 
popularity with an«English audience. It is 
true that Shakespeare, following his large- 
hearted and truly artistic instincts, fias modified 
considerably the bitter anti-papal tone of the 
old play on which he founded King John; but 
he seems, at the same time, to have g^ven 1k> 
the political aspect of the play a much closer 
application to J^izabethan times than is to be 


found in The Troublesome Baigne.” In fact, as 
Mr. Simpson has pointed out (see New Shak- 
spere Society’s Transactions, 18*74, 'pt. ii. pp. 
397-406), in his paper on the Politics of Shake- 
speare’s Plays, Shakespeare altered the whole 
political motive of the old play; and made the 
quarrel between John and his subjects turn 
more upon the question of his defective title to 
the throne than, as it did really, on his own 
abominable character ; but here Shakespeare’s 
inherent honesty of mind stood him in bad stead; 
for, however much he might change the political 
motive of the play, he could not bring himself 
to represent John as anything but a mean and 
detestable tyrant. All the king’s blustgr against 
the pope goes for very little when we find him, a 
short time afterwards, handing over his crown 
to the pope’s legate, and consenting to receive 
it again at his h^yids as if from a suzerain. 
In fact J ohn is ready to submit to any degra- 
dation, in order to obtain a powerful ally 
against his rebellious barons; and though some 
of those barons stoop so low as to intrigue with 
the enemy of their country, and to fight under 
the standard of Prance against their sovereign, 
yet John’s crimes have so alienated our sym- 
pathies from him that we shut our eyes to tl^ 
dishonourable treason of Salisbury and his 
accomplices, and readily forgive them, when 
they abjure their treason .'»‘nd swear allegiance 
to the young Prince Henry. There is no 
doubt that in the unsympathetic clj^iracter of 
John lies the wreakness of this play. Con- 
stance and Arthur both fade out of it some 
tim«t before the end is reached; and though 
the Bastard still remains to represent unflinch- 
ing courage and loyalty, the chief character, 
the king himself, who ought to be the object 
of our interest and sympathy, has failed to 
enlist either one or the other on his behalf ; 
and so the play terminates without that effec- 
tive climax, which is essential to the success 
of a drama intended to be acted as well as 
read. 

The character of Constance has always been 
a very favourite one with the readers of 
Shakespeare; if it proves less attractive on 
the stage, it is only because her share in the 
action ceases at comparatively so early a period 
of the play. Mrs. Jameson in her “Character- 
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istics t)f Women ” has a very intei’esting essay 
on the character of Constance, an essay which 
exhibits considerable power of moral analysis. 
Mrs. Jameson is quite right in repudiating the 
theory that the leading motive of Constance’s 
conduct is ambition. On the contrary, she 
seems, as far as Shakespeare has drawn her, 
singularly devoid of any personal seeking after 
power such as Elinor would attribute to her. 
Her nature is evidently impulsive and passion- 
ate; above all she is animated by that keen 
sense of injustice which is so very commonly 
found in such natures. She is vehement in 
the assertion of her son’s rights, not so much 
from an|; ambition to exercise the power which 
would naturally belong to her as his mother, but 
simply because she loves and, indeed, idolizes 
him; she feels most keenly that she is the only 
person left to plead for his rights, and to defend 
him from the mean and overreaching schemes 
of his detestable uncle. Her passionate sense 
of the wrong which has been done to her son 
makes her at once eager in expressing her grati- 
tude to King Philip and the Dauphin, as well 
as to liustria, when they offer their support 
to Arthur’s just claim, and at the same time 
vehemently resentful of their cowardly deser- 
tion of his cause, when their own selfish interest 
points in the other direction. In all her plead- 
ings and her remoi^strances there is the same 
want of self-control, the same almost exagger- 
ated indignation because she cannot, for one 
moment, tolerate the doctrine of expediency 
which so completely governs the conduct of 
those with whom she is associated. Initfact 
she is one of those many characters on which 
Shakespeare seems to have lavished his utmost 
power of poetic eloquence, because they repi'e- 
sent that utter unconventionality, that passion- 
ate rebellion against the accepted morality of 
the world, which must have been one of the 
strongest traits in his own nature. It is only 
a very short-sighted criticism that can find in 
the reticence of Arthur, throughout the only 
two scenes in which Shakespeare has intro- 
duced him in the company of Constance, any 
proof that the son returns but feebly the pas- 
sionate affection of his mother. It is only natu- 
ral that a boy, such as Shakespeare has repre- 
sented Arthur to be, should feelsomewhat timid 
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and awed in the presence of such vehement 
indignation as OonsbiCtice displays; but the fact 
that when he is taken prisoner, the boy’s first 
thought is for his mother and not for himself 
(iii. 3. 5), is sufficient to prove that Shake- 
^speare did not intend to represent Artluir as 
at all lacking in filial devotion. We may re- 
gret that the p(jf^t could not reconcile with his 
scheme of the dramatic action of this play, the 
possibility of giying us a scene between mother 
and son. Such an omission nitty have been 
the result of hasty execution; or it may have 
been the deliberate judgment of a dram£tist 
who, however long his plays may seem to the 
fastidious intolerance of a modern audience, 
yet had a very ^een sense of the virtue of 
dramatic concentration, rit would certainly 
seem as if Shakespeare felt himself rather 
hampered by the amount of material that he 
had at hand in the construction of this play; 
oth^wise he would not have been content 
with merely intimating through the m^uth of 
a messenger (iv. 2. 122) the rumou3;*of the 
death of so impoi’tant a character as Constance. 
She was a creation, to the power of which he 
could not have been himself insensible; yet he 
allows her to disappear with the end of the 
third and the injury to the play, mvolved 
in the absence of all female interest in the two 
last acts, is one which no doubt has proved 
fatal to its permanent popularity upon the 
stage : it is one of which I cannot hel]) think- 
ing the poet’s maturer judgment would not 
have apj^roved. 

The character of the Bastard is more elab- 
orated than that of Constance, and seems to 
have engaged more of the author’s energy; 
perhaps too of that 'fondness which every poet 
is apt to display, with more or less caprice, 
towards the various beings ^f his own creation. 
The boldness of Philip Panlconbridge, his reck- 
lessness, his audacious outspokenness, may 
have been inherited from his fathei", Bichard 
, Coeur-de-Lion; but it is probable that Shake- 
speare emphasized these characteristics as 
natural in a man, the circumstances of whose 
birth placed him in a more or less false posi- 
t^n, and impelled him to constant self-asser- 
tion. It would be very interesting to compare 
the character of the Bastar^ Faulconbridge 
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witli that of Edmund in King Lear. Both 
suffer from the stigma^of illegitimacy; hut 
what a different effect the consciousness of this 
stigma exercises on their respective natures! 
While Edmund is sullen, malicious, and cruel, 
Eaulconbridge is, at the worst, impudent, at* 
the best, fearless. 

One point has been much insisted upon in 
connection with this play, and that is its bear- 
ing upon the question as to what were Shake- 
speare’s religiSus opinions. Some have deduced 
from the eloquent denunciations of papal inter- 
ference, which are placed in the mouth of King 
John, the conclusion that he was*a strong 
Protestant ; and the extreme opponents of the 
Church of Pome have evei^ claimed him as 
one of their most iJI-alous partisans. On the 
other hand, some Eoman Catholics have main- 
tained that his careful omission of the more 
offensive portions of the old play shows ^that 
he was, at heart, one of themselves. 

The •probability is that the truth lies be- 
tween ‘these two extremes ; and that Shake- 
speare, while he thoroughly sympathized with 
the pohtical aspect of the Eeformation, was, in 
no strict sense of the word, a strong Protestant. 

I have heard it maintained with some show 
of prohabihty, and much show of ingenuity, 
that Shakespeare was, in fact, a lax Eoman 
Catholic, who did not care to face the political 
and social penalties involved in a strict fidelity 


to w^hat w^as then a proscribed religion. It 
may be doubted wLether, in the case of a poet 
w^ho shows such very wide human sympathies, 
it is a profitable occupation of one’s time to 
argue this question at all. Suffice it to say, 
that the whole world has to be thankful that 
Shakespeare was too large-hearted to identify 
himseK with any form of bigotry ; and that, 
writing as he did for all mankind, he was as 
scrupulous as possible in avoiding the great 
error of giving unnecessary offence to any 
creed wffiich embraced amongst its believers 
men of large heart as well as of great intellect. 
As a true poet, loving all that was beautiful 
and good, he could not help sympathiang with 
that religion which had so long represented 
the only form of Christianity in the world. 
On the other hand his enthusiastic love for his 
country, which is ^ often manifested through- 
out his plays, led him to sympathize more or 
less with that resentment of all foreign inter- 
ference in politics which really formed the 
backbone, in England at least, of that move- 
ment which is commonly known as the Eefor- 
mation. With Puritanism, the great rfiigious 
factor in that movement, Shakespeare had 
positively no sympathy whatever; any mor# 
than he had with that strict submission to the 
supreme head of the Church, on the part of 
Eoman Catholics, to which in modern times 
the name of Ultramontanism has been given. 
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Chat Then take my king's defiance from my moutb.— {Act i. 1. 21) 


KIN"G JOHN. 


AOT 1. 


Scene I. Northampton. A Room of State 
in the Palace. 

King John on his Throne; Queen Elinoe, 
Pembeoke, Essex, Salisbury, and othm's. 
Banners of England^ Nor 7 nandg, and 
Aquitaine. Enter Chatillon and Atten- 
dants. 

K. John. Now, say, Chatillon, what would 
Prance with usi 

Ghat. Thus, after greeting, speaks the King 
of Prance, 

In my behaviour,^ to the majesty, 

The borrowed m^'esty, of England here. 

Eli. A strange beginning: “borrowed ma- 
jesty!” • ^ 

K. John. Silence, good mother; hear the 
embassy. 

Chat Philip of Prance, in rigbt and true 
behalf 

Of thy deceased brother Geffrey^s son, 

Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful,|Clainf 


To this fair island and the territories, — m 

To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine; 
Desiring thee to lay aside the sword 
Which sways usurpingly these several titles, 
And put the same into young Arthur^s hand, 
Thy nephew and right royal sovereign. 

E. John. What follows, if we disallow of 
this? 

^lat. The proud control^ of fierce and 
bloody war, 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

K. John. Here have we war for war, and 
blood for blood, 

Controlment for controlment : so answer 
^ Prance. 20 

Chat. Then take my king’s defiance from 
my mouth, 

The farthest limit of my embassy. 

E. John. Bear mine to him, and so depart 
in peace: 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of Prance; 
Por ere thou canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard: 


1 In my behaviour , i.e. “witli the behaviour which I 
qow ^aume as his representative.” 


2 Control, coxnpolsion, 
11 



ACT 1. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT I. Scene 1. , 


So lienee! Be- tliou the trumpet of our 
wraths 

And sullen^ pr&age of your own decay. — 

An honoui'able conduct let him have ; — 
Pembroke, look to’t. Parewell, Chatillon.^ 30 
\^E:veu%t Chatillo)i^ Attendants, and 
Pembroke, 

Eli What now, my son ! have I not ever 
said 

How that ambitious Constance would not 
cease 

Till she had kindled France and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son^ 

This might have been prevented, and made 
whote. 

With very easy arguments of love; 

Which now the manage^ of two kingdoms 
must 

With fearful bloody issue a^^bitrate. 

Enter the Sheriff of Northampto^ishire, who 
whispey's to Essex. 

E, John. Our strong possession, and our 
right, for us, 

Eli. Xxiside to King Johi] Your strong pos- 
session much more than your right; 40 
Or else it must go wrong with you and me: 

So much my conscience whispers in your ear, 
Which none but heaven, and you and I, shall 
hear. 

Essex. My liege, here is the strangest con- 
trovei»sy 

Come from the country to be judg’d by you 
That e’er I heard: shall I produce the men? 

K. John. Let them approach . — [Exit SheHff. 
Our abbeys and our priories shall pay 
This expedition’s charge. 

Re-enter Sheriff, loith Egbert Faxjlconbridge, 
and Philip his bastard brother. 

# 

What men are you ? 

Bast. Your faithful subject I, a gentleman 
Born in Northamptonshire, and eldest son, 5i 
As I suppose, to Eobert Faulconbridge, — 

A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field, 

K. John, \To Robert] What art thou? 

1 BvXlen, dismal. 2 Conduct, escort, 

* Ckatillon, pronounced as a quadrisyllable, Chaiilion. 
Manage, administration. 
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Rob. The son and heir to that same Faul- 
conhridge. m 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the 
heir ? 

You came not of one mother, then, it seems. 
Bast. Most certain of one mother, mighty 

king,— 

That is well knc^vii ; and, as I think, one fa- 
ther: ^ 60 

But, for the certain knowledge ofj^hat truth, 

I put you o’ei'^ to heaven, and to my mother: — 
Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may.^ 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man! thou dost 

# 

shame thy mother, 

And wound her honour with this diffidence.® 
Bast. 1, madam i no, I have no reason for it; 
^ That is my brother’s plea, *^nd none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, a’^ pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a 
^ear: 

Heaven guard my mother’s honour — and my 
land ! * TO 

K. John. A good blunt fellow. — Why, 'being 
younger born, 

Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the 
land. 

But onc^he slander’d me with bastard'^: 

But whe’r® I he as true begot or no; 

That still I lay upon my mother’s head, 

But that I am as well begot, my liege, — 

Fair fall the bones that took the pains for 
me ! — 

Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 

If old Sir Eobert did beget us both, so 

And were our father, and this son like him, — 

0 old sir Eobert, fathex', on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks I was not like to thee ! 
K. John. Why, what a madcap hath heaven 

lent us here ! ^ 

Mi. He hath a trick® of Coeur-de-lion’s 
face; r 

The accent of his tongue j&ecteth^® him. 

Do you not ;^ead some tokens of iny son 
In the large composition of this man? 

K. John. Mine eye hath well examined his 
parts, 

~ 1 — _ — ^ — 

® / put you o'er, ie. I refer you. ® Dijidence. auspicion. 
^ A\m oW corruption of he. * wbetlier. 

» Trick, peculiarity. u> Afeeteth, reseiRbleS;, 



ACT 1. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


And finds them perfi^t Eichard. — Sirrah, | 
speak, 90 

What doth move you to claim your brother’s 
land? 

Bast, Because he hath a half-face, like 
father. 

With half that face would Jie have all my 
land: 

A half-fac’d groat five hundred pound a year I 
Roh. My ^acious liege, wfien that my fa- 
ther liv’d, 

Your brother did employ my father much, — 

^ £ Bast. Weil, sir, by this you cannot get my 

^ land: 

sYour tale must be, how he employ’d my 
) mother. ^ * 

) Rob. ] And once dispatch’d him^ in an em- 
bassy 

To Germany, there with the emperor^ lOo 
To treat of high affairs touching that tim®. 

Th’ a(^^antage of his absence took the king, 

And in the mean time sojourn’d at my fa- 
ther’s: 

)[] Where how he did prevail, I shame to 

) speak, — 

'But truth is truth: 2 lai'ge lengths of seas and 

shores 

• • 

Between my father and my mother lay, — 

As I have heard my father speak himself, — 

I” When this same lusty gentleman was got. 2 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath’d 
His lands to me, and took it^ on his death, no 
That this, my mother’s son, was none of his; 

And if he were, he came into the world 
5 Full fourteen weeks before the course of time.] 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is 
mine, 

My father’s land, as was my father’s will. 

K John. Sirrah, your brother is legiti- 
mate ; — 

Your father’s wif^did after wedlock bear Mm; 
And if she did play Jalse, the fault Vas hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all hus- 
bands • • 

That marry wives. £ Tell me, how if my bro- 
^ ther, 120 

^Who, as you say, took pains to get this^son, m 

1 Tke^emperor, let Henry VI. surnamed Asper, or the 
Sharp. 2 Took it, protested. 


Had of your father claim’d this son for hisi J 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have J 
kept 123 i 

This calf, bred from his cow, from ail the; 

world ; ^ i 

In sooth, he might: then, if he were my bro-i* 
theFs, ^ 

My brother might not claim him; nor your; 

father, / 

Being none of his, refuse him : this concludes,— ; 
My mother’s son did get your father’s heir;] 
Your father’s heir must have your father’s 
land. 

Roh. Shall, then, my father’s will ^be of no 
force 130 

To dispossess that child which is not his? 

£ Bast. Of no more force to dispossess me, j; 

Than was Ms will to get me, as I think. ] J 

Eli. [To Bastard] Whether hadst thou ra- 
ther be a Faulconbridge, 

And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land, 

Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 

Lord of thy presence,® and no land beside ? 
Bast. Madam, an if my brother had my 
shape, ^ 

And I had his, sir Eobert’s his, like him ; 

And if my legs were two such riding-rods, 140 
My arms such eel-skins stuff’d, my face so 
thin, 

That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose. 

Lest men should say, “Look, where three- 
farthings goes !” 

An4, to^ his shape, were heir to all this land, — 
Would I might never stir from off this place, 

I would give it every foot to have this face; 

I would not be sir Nob in any case. 

Eli. I like thee well: wilt thou forsake thy 
fortune, 

Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 

I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 150 
Bast. Brother, take you my land, I ’ll take 
my chance: 

Your face hath got five hundred pound a year; 
Yet sell your face for five pence and ’tis 
dear. — 

Madam, I ’ll follow you unto the death. 

3 Presence, personal appearance 
Ty=in addition to. 

IS 
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ACT L Scene 1. 


Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me 
thither. 155 

Bmt. Our country manners give our betters 
wa-y. 

IL John. What is thy name'? 

Bast. Philip, my liege, —so is my name be> 
gun,— 

Philip, good old sir Eobert’s wife’s eldest son. 

IL John. From henceforth bear his name 
whose form thou beai-’st: leo 

Kneel thou down Philip, but rise up more 
great, — 

Arise sir Eichard and Plantagenet. 

Bast. ^Tother by the mother’s side, give me 
your hand : 

My father gave me honour, yours gave land. 
^[^Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, sir Eobeijf was away ! 

■ Eli. The very spirit of Plantagenet ! 

; I am thy grandam, Eichard; call me so. 

/ Bast. Madam, by chance but not by truth :i 
I what though? 2 

/ Something about, a little from the right, iio 
} In sBt the window, or else o’er the hatch: 

^ Who dares not stir by day must walk by night; 

And have is have, however men do catch: 

5 Near or far off, weU won is still well shot; 

J And I am I, howe’er I was begot. ] 

JL John. Go, Faulconbridge: now hast thou 
thy desire; 

A landless knight makes thee a landed 
squire. — 

Come, madam, — and come, Eichard; we must 
speed c 

For France, for France; for it is more than 
need. 

Bast Brother, adieu; good fortune come 
to thee 1 180 

^[For thou wast got i’ the way of honesty. 

5 [Trumpets. Exeunt all hut BastarU. 

A foot of honour better than I was ; 

But many a many foot of land the worse. ] 
Well, now can I make any Joan a lady: — 
^‘Good den,® sir Eichard!” — “God-a-mercy, 
fellow!” 

And if his name be George, I’ll call hint 
Peter; 

1 Ti'utk, lionesty. 

2 What thought what does it matter? 

3 Qood deUy good evening. r 
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For new-made hontur doth forget men’s 
names, — 

’Tis too respective^ and too sociable 
For your conversion.® N o w you r traveller,— 
#He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess; 
And when my knightly stomach is suffic’d,*^ loi 
Why then I sucj^ my teeth, and catechize 
My picked^ man of countries : My dear sir,” — 
Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin, — . 

“I shall beseecli you” — that is qraestion now; 
And then comes answer like an Absey® book: — 
“Osir,” says answer, “at your best command; 
At your #^mployment; at your service, sir;” 
“No sir,” says question, “I, sweet sir, at 
yours:” 

And so, ere answer knpws what question 
would^ — 200 

Saving in dialogue of compliment, 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
The^yrenean® and the river Po, — 

It draws toward supper in conclusion 
But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit like myself; 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation ; — 

And so am I, whether I smack or no; 

[[ And ijot alone in habit and device, ^ 210 . 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement, i 

But from the inward motion^® to deliver ^ 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age’s tooth: ? 
Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 
Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. ] — ? 
But who comes in such haste in riding robes? 
[| What woman-post is this? hath she no hus-$ 
band, ' / 

That will take pains to blow a hoim before^ 
her?] ^ 

Enter Lady FauloonbeTdqe and J/jmes 
Gurney, 

0 me! it^ is my mothesi — How now, good 
lady 1 220 

What brings you here to courio so hastily? 

^ RespeGtivCf considerate. 

^ Convenmi, chauge of condition or station 
r satisfied. 

7 Picked, refined- « Ahmy, A, B, C 

s The Pyrenean, i.e. tlie Pyrenees. 

^0 Motion^ impulse. « 

Which, i,e. "^^to deliver sweet poison." 
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ACT 1. S^ene 1, 


Lady F, Where is tlia** slave, thy brother? 
where is he, 222 

That holds in chase mine honour up and 
down? 

Bast My brother Eobert? old sir Eobert^s 
son? 

Colbrand the giant, that same jnighty man? 

Is it sir Eobert’s son that you seek so? 

Lady F. Sir Eobert’s son 1 Ay, thou un- 
reverend Vboy, 

SirEobert’sson: why scorn’stthouat sir Eobert? 
He is sir Eobert’s son, and so ai’t thou. 

Bast James Gurney, wiit thou give as leave 
a%vhile?‘^ 230 

Gwr. Good leave, good Philip. 

Bast Philip ? — sparrow ! — J ames, 

There ’s toys^ abroad: anon I ’ll tell l^ee more. 

[Exit Gurney, 

Madam, I was not old sir Eobert’s son ; 

£ Sir Eobert might have eat his part in m^ 

5 Upon Good-Priday, and ne’er broke his fast: 
(Sir Eobprt could do well: marry, to confess,^ 

J Could he get me? Sir Eobert could not do it: 
fWe know his handiwork: therefore, good 
$ mother, 

[To whom am I beholding® for these limbs? 
Sir Eobert never holp to make this leg^3 

Lady F, Hast thou conspired with thy bro- 
ther too, 

That for thine own gain shouldst defend mine 
honour? 

What means this scorn, thou most untoward® 
knave? 

Bast Knight, knight, good mother,— Basil- 
isco-like; 

What ! I am dubb’d : — I have it on my shoul- 
der. 

But, mother, I am not sir Eobert’s son; 

I have disclaim’d sir Eobert, and my land; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my fa- 
ther; — • 

Some proper man, I hope: who was it, mother? 

Lady F. Hast* thou denied thyse!f a Faul- 
conbridge? 25i 

Bast As faithfully as I deny the devil. 


1 Unreverendt irreverent. 

2 Qive us leave awhile^ i.e. leave us alone. 

s rumours. • ^ To confess, to be bonest. 

i Beholding, indebted. ® Untoward, ungentle. 


Lady F, King Eichard Coeur-de-lion was 
thy father: '* 253 

£ By long and vehement suit I was seduc’d ^ 
To make room for him in my husband’s bed : ]] • 
Heaven lay not my transgression to my 
charge ! — 



Smt. Knight, knight, good mother,— Basiliseo-Hke; 

What ! I am dnbVd I have it on my shoulder.— (Act i. 1. 244, 24S.J 

[^Thou art the issue of my dear^ offence, 
Which was so strongly ur^d, past my defence.]| 
Bast. l[Now, by this light, were I to get 
again,] 

Madam, I would not wish a better father. 26 
Some sins do bear their privilege on earth, 
And so doth yours; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs must you lay your heart at his dispose,® 


^ Beavs grievous, ® Dispose, disposal. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


Subjected tribute to commanding love, 264 t'Who lives and daims but say thou didst not;, 
Against ‘whose fury and unmatched force well 271 J 

The aweless ^ lion could not wage the fight, When I was got, 111 send his soul to hell. i 

Nor keep his princely heart from Eichard’s Come, lady, 1 will show thee to my kin;^ } 

hand. . «> And they shall say, wdien Eichard me;I 

He that perforce robs lions of their hearts begot, jl 

May easily win a woman’s. Ay, my mother, If thou hadst ^iiid him nay, it had been sin; ^ 

With all my heart I thank thee for my fa- Who says it was, he lies; I say ’twas not.]) 
ther 1 270 [Kveimt 


ACT 11. . 


Scene I. Frame. Before the walls of Anglers. 

Enter the Archduke oe Austria ayid Forces,^ 
drums, c&c., on one side: on the oifAer P hilip, 
King of France, Sid Forces; Lewis, 
Arthur, Constance, and Attendo/nts. 
Banners of Frame, Bretagne, Austria, and 
the Orijlamme. 

K. Fhi. Before Angiers well met, brave 
Austria. 

Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Eichard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 

^ And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave: 
And for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance^ hither is he come. 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf ; 

And to "rebuke the usurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, English John: lo 

Embrace him, love him, give him w^come 
hither. 

Artk God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion’s 
death 

The rather that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of 
war: 

I give you welcome with a powerless hand, 

But with a heart full of unstained love: 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

K Fhi. A noble boy ! Who would not do 
thee right 1 

Aust Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss, 
As seal to this indenture of my love; — 20 

1 Aweless, fearless. 

2 My kin, i.e. the King and Queen Dowager. 

3 Importariee, importunity. r 
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That to my home I will no more return, 

Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in Prance, 
Together^ith that pale, that white-fac’d shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring 
tides, 

Aifd coops from other lands her islanders, — 
Even till that England, hedg’d in with the 
main, 

[[ That water- walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, — 

Even till that utmost corner of the west ] 
Salute thee for her king: till then, fair boy, 30 
Will ]^not think of home, but follow arms. 
Const. O, take his mother’s thanks, a wu'dow’s 
thanks, 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him 
strength 

To make a more^ requital to your love ! 

Aust. The peace of heaven is theirs that lift 
their swords 

In such a just and charitable war. 

/i, Fhi Well then, to work: our cannon shall 
be bent 

Against the brows of this resisting town. — 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline. 

To cull the plots of best advantages: 40 

We’ll lay before this tow^^ our royal bones, 
Wade td the market-place in Frenchmen’s 
blood, 

But we w^ll make it subject to this boy. 

Comt. Stay for an answer to your embassy, 
Lest unadvis’d you stain your swords with 
. blood: 

My Lord Ghatillon may from England bring 

- 

* More, greater. « 


ACT n. S-eene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT II. Scene 1, 


That right in peace, which here we urge in 
war, * 

And then we shall repent each drop of blood 
That hot rash haste so indirectly^ shed, 

Efhter Chatillon, and Attendants, 

E. Phi, A wonder, lady ! lo, upon thy wish, 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv’d 1 5 i 

[ To Ckatilloni What England says, say briefly, 
gentle lord: ^ 


His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 

With him along is come the mother-queen, 
An Ate,^ stirring l^m to blood and strife; 
With her her niece, the Lady Blanch of 
Spain; ^ ^ 

With them a bastardfof the king’s deceas’d; 
And all the unsettled humours^ of the land, — 
[[ Rash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

With ladies’ faces and fierce dragons’ spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes at their native homes, 

«> 

1 Indirectly, wrongly. 2 -Expedient, expeditious. 

^ Ate, i.e. goddess of discord. 

4 UmettUd hummrs, i.e. restless spirits. 


We coldly pause for thee; Chatillon, speak. 
Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry 
siege, 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands, 
Hath put himself in arms: the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have stay’d, have given him 
time 

To land his legions all as soon as I; 

His marches are expedient ^ to this town, 60 


Bearing their birthrights proudly on their ^ 
backs, 70^ 

To make a hazard of new fortunes here:] j 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Than now the English bottoms have waft^ o’er, 
Did never fioat upon the swelling tide, 

To do offence and scath^ in Christendom. 

[DruTm within. 

The interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts off more circumstance: they are at hand, 
To parley or to fight; therefore prepare. 


5 Wctft, wafted. « Scath, destruction. 

70 



TJiwn thy cheek lay I thif? zealous kiss —(Act ii L 19 ) 
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ACT II. Scene 1. KING 

K. Phi llo\y niucli iiiilook’d for is this ex- 
pedition ! 

A lost. ’By how much unexpected, by so 
much 

We must awake endeavour for defence; si 
For courage mountetli with occasion: 

Let them be welcome, then ; we are prepar’d. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the 
Bastard, Pembroke, and Forces. 

IC John. Peace be to France, if France in 
peace permit 

Our just and lineaF entrance to our own; 

If not, bleed France, and peace ascend to 
heaiven ! 

[[Whiles we, God’s wrathful agent, do cor- 
rect 

Their proud contempt that beats his peace to 
heaven. ] 

K. PM. Peace be to England, if that war 
return 

From France to England, there to live in 
peace. oo 

[[England we love; and for that England’s 
sake 

With burden of our armour here we sweat. 
This toil of ours sliould be a work of thine ; 
But thou from loving England art so far. 

That thou hast under-wrought his lawful 
king, 

Cut oH the sequence of posterity, 

Out-fac«d infant state, and done a rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. [] 

Look here upon thy brother Geffrey’s face; — 
[Pointing to Afthur. 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of 
his : 100 

[[This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 
Shall draw this briefs into as huge a volume [] 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 

And this his son; England was Geffrey’s right, 
And his® is Geffrey’s : in the name of God 
How comes it then that thou art call’d a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples heat, 
[Puttinc/ his hand on Arthnps head. 
Which owc‘^ the crown that thou o’ermasterest? 

^ Lineal, i,e, By hereditary right. 

® Thu brief, i.e. this abstract 
* (i.e. Arthur's) right. * Qwe^ own, 
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JOHN. ACT 11. Scene 1. 

K. John. From whom hast thou this great 
commission, Frjftice, no 

To draw my answer from thy a,rticles^ 

K. PM. From that supernal judge, that stirs 
good thoughts 

• In any breast of strong authority, 

To look into the blots and sbiins of light. 

That judge liatll made me guardian to this boy: 
Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong, 
And by whos^help I mean to chastise ft. 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K. PM. Excuse,^’-— it is to beat usui’ping 
down. 119 

Eli Who is it thou dost call usurper, France? 

Const. Let me make answer; — thy usui'p- 
ing son. 

£ Eli Out, insolent 1 thy bastard shall be 
king,* 

That thou mayst be a queen, and check® the 
world ! 

Const. My bed was ever to thy son as true 
As thine was to thy husband; and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey * 

Than thou and J ohn in manners, — being as like 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 

My boy a bjistard ! By my soul, I think 
His father never was so true begot: 130 

It cannot be, an if thou wert his motlier, 

Eli There ’s a good mother, boy, that blots 
thy father. 

Co7ist. There’s a good grandam, boy, that 
would blot thee. [] 

Aust. Peace! 

East. Hear the crier. 

Awst Wliat the devil art thou? 

East. One that will play the devil, sir, with 
you, 

Au a’ may catch your bide and you alone : 
You are the hare of whom the proverb goes, 
Whose valour plucks deacb lions by the beard: 
I’ll smoke your skin -coat, an I catch you 
right; 

Sirrah, look to ’t ; i’ faitlf, I will, i’ faith. 140 
Blanch. 0, well did he become that lion’s 
robe 

That did disrobe the lion of that robe i 

Bast It lies hb sightly on the back of him 
I As gf eat Alcides’ shows upon an ass : 


^ Excuse, i.e, pardon me. 


6 Check, nrie. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING JOHK 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


But, ass, I ’ll take that bi^-den from your back, 

Or lay on that shall make your shoulders 
crack. ] 

Amt. What ci'acker^ is this same that deafs 
our ears 

With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

King Philip, determine wha^ we shall do 
straight. 

K. Phi. Women and fools, break off your 
conference. — * 150 


King John, this is the very suih of all, — i5i 
England and Ireland, Anjou, TourainS, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 

Wilt thou resign them and lay down thy arms? 
K. John. My life as soon:~I do defy thee, 
France. — 

Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I ’ll give thee more 
Than e^er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 





K. Phi. Peace be to England.— (Act ii. 1. 89.) 


Mi. Come to thy grandam, child. Const. Now shame upon you, whe’r® she 

Const. {MimicMng a nurse talking to a child] does or no I 167 

Do, child, go to it’ grandam, child ; i6o His grandam’s wrongs, and not his mother’s 

Give grandam kingdom, and it’ grandam will ^ shames, 

Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: Draws those heaven-moving pearls from his 

There ’s a good grafldam. n poor eyes, 

Arth. Good my mother, peace I Which heaven shall take in nature of a 

I would that I were low laid in my^^ave: fee ; 170 

I am not worth this coil^ that ’s made for me. Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be 

[Weeps. brib’d 

Eli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, To do him justice and revenge on you. 

he weeps. • * Mi. Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven 

and earth! 

1 Cracker, a play on*tlie word, wliich means 'boaster. * — — 

2 Coil, Sisturbance. I # « whether. 






ACT II. Scene 1. KIllTG 

K. Phi. As many and as well-born bloods^ 
as tjiose, — 

Bast. Some bastards too. 

K. Phi. Stand in Ms face to contradict bis 
claim. 2S0 

First Cit. TiR yon compound ^ whose right 
is worthiest, 

We for the worthiest hold the right from both. 
K. John. Then God forgive the sin of all 
those souls 

That to their everlasting residence, 

Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 

In dreadful trial of our kingdom’s king ! 

K. Phi. Amen, amen! Mount, chevaliers! 
to asrms ! 

Bast. Saint George, that swing’d ^ the dra- 
gon, and e’er since ^ 

Sits on bis horse back at mine hostess’ door, 

I ' Teach us some fence! — A'lisiria'l Sirrah, 
were I at home, 290 

At your den, sirrah, with your lioness, 

I would set an ox-head to your lion’s hide, 

And make a monster of you. 

Aust. Peace ! no more. 

Bast. 0 , tremble, for you hear the lion 
roar. ] 

K. John. Up higher to the plain ; where we ’ll 
set forth 

In best appointment all our regiments. 

Bast Speed, then, to take advantage of the 
field. 

K. Phd. It shall be so; — [To Leioisi and at 
the other hill 

Command the rest to stand. — God and our 
right! [PJceunt. 

After exouTsionSy enter the Herald of France^ 
with trumpets^ to the gates. 

F. Her. You men of Angiers, open wide your 
gates, ^0 

And let young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, in, 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath 
made 

Much work for tears in many an English 
mother, 

Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding 
ground ; 


BlmAs, men of mettle. s Com,poundf agree. 
» Swing% whipped, conquered. 
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JOHK act it. Scone 1. , 

Many a widow’s husband grovelling lies, 305 
Coldly embracing the discoloured earth; 

And victory, with little loss, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French, 

Who are at hand, triumphantly displayed, 

^ To enter conquerors and to proclaim sio 

Arthur of Bretagne England’s king and yours. 

Enter English Herald^ with trumpet 

E. Her. Eejoice, you men oP Angiers, ring 
your bells; 

King John, your king and England’s, doth ap- 
proach. 

Commander of this hot malicious day: 

Their armours, that march’d hence so silver- 
bright, 

Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood; 
There stuck no plume in any English crest 
That is removed by a stafl' of France; 

Ouf colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first piarch’d 
forth; , 320 

Aid, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 
Our lusty English, all with pnr])lcd hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes: 

Open your gates, and give the victors way. 
Firs^Cit. Heralds, from off our to.wer8 we 
might behold. 

From first to last, the onset and retire^ 

Of both yotir armies; whose e(piality 
Byoiir best eyes cannot be censured 
Blood bath bought blood, and blows have an- 
swer’d blows; 

Strength match’d with strength, and power 
confronted power: 380 

Both are alike; and both alike we like. 

One must prove greatest: while they weigh so 
even. 

We hold our town for nei^er; yet for both. 

Re-enter one side., Kma Johk, Elinoe, 
Blanch, the BastaeC, Lords^ ayid Forces; 
on the other ^ King Philip, Lewis, Austria, 
and Forces. 

K. John. France, hast thou yet more blood 
to cast away? 

^ay, Shall the current of our right run on? 


Metire, retreat. » Cemmdt Judged 



. ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT ir. Scene 1. 


i£ Wliose passage, vex’d thy impediment, 

/ Shall leave his native channel, and o’erswell 
; With course disturb’d even thy confining shores, 
j Unless thou let his silver water keep 
' A peaceful progress to the ocean. "J 340 

Jl. Phi, England, thou hast not sav’d one 
drop of blood, 

In this hot trial, more than we of Ei*ance; 
Rather, lost more. And by this hand I swear, 
That sways tij^e earth this climifte^ overlooks, 
Before we will lay down our just-borne arms, 
We.’li put thee down, ’gainst whom these arms 
we bear, 

Or add a royal number to the dead, 

<[] Gracing the scroll that tells of this war’s 
s loss « 

f With slaughter coupled to the name of kings.] 

Bast, Ha, majesty! how high Ihy glory 
towers, 350 

When the rich blood of kings is set on fir%! 
now doth Death line his dead chaps with 
ste^l; 

The s wolds of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs; 
And now he feasts, mousing 2 the flesh of men, 
In undetermin’d diflferences of kings. — ] 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry “havoc,” kings ! back to the stained field, 
You equal potents,^ fiery kindled spirits ! 

Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other’s peace; till then, blows, blood, and 
death! 360 

K. John. Whose party do the townsmen yet 
admit? 

K, Phi. Speak, citizens, for England; who’s 
your king? 

First Cit, The king of England, when we 
know the king. 

K, Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up 
his right. 

K. John. In us, that ai'e our own great de- 

And bear possession ^f our person here, 

Lord of our presence, Angiers, and of you. 

First Cit A greater power thaimwe denies 
all this; 

And till it be undoubted, we do lock 369 
Our former scruple in our strong-barr’d gates 

ClirmUf jjky. ^ 2 Mousing^ tearing to pieces. . 

^ Pdtmts^ potentates, powers. 


[^King’d of^ our fears, until our fears, resolv’d, < 
Be by some certain king purg’d and depos’d.]^ 
Bast. By heaven, these scroyles^ of Angiers 
flout you, kings, 

And stand securely on their battlements, 

[] As ina theatre, whence they ‘gape and pointy 
At your industrious scenes and acts of death.] > 
Your royal presences be rul’d by me: — 

Do like the mutines® of Jerusalem, 

Be friends awhile, and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 
By east and west let France and England 
mount 381 

Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths, 
Till their soul-fearing ^ clamours have-brawl’d 
down 

^The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 

[[ I ’d play incessantly upon these jades, c 
Even till unfenced isolation ? 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. ] ( 

That done, dissever your united strengths, 

And part your mingled colours once again; 
Turn face to face, and bloody point to point; 390 
Then, in a moment. Fortune shall cull forth 
Out of one side her happy minion, 

To whom in favour she shall give the day, 

And kiss him with a glorious victoiy. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states? 
Smacks it not something of the policy?® 

K. John. Now, by the sky that hangs above 
our heads, 

I like it well. — France, shall we knit® our 
powers. 

And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Theii^ after, fight who shall be king of it? 400 
^Bast. An if thou hast the mettle of a king , — I 
Being wrong’d as we are by this peevish 
town, — i 

Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, i 

Aff we will ours, against these saucy walls; j 

And when that we have dash’d them to the^ 
ground, J 

Why then defy each other, and pell-mell < 

Make work upon ourselves, for heaven or) 

heU.;] ^ 

4 King*d of, ie. ruled, as by a king, by. 

5 ScroyUs, literally “scabby fellows;” a term of abuse, 
c Mutines^ mutineers. ’’ Soul-fearing, soul-frigbting. 

8 The policy, tbe politic art. ® Knit, unite. 

tssfiglit (to decide) who, &c. n Peevish, foolish. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


K. Phi Let*it be so.— Say, where will you 
assault 1 

K, John. We from the west will send de- 
struction 

Into this city’s bosom. 4io 

I from* the north. 

/i. Phi Our thunder^ from the south 
Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

Bast, 0 prudent discipline 1 From 

north to south, — 


Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 421 
/i. John. Speak on with favour; we ar^bent 
to hear. 

First Cit, That daughter there of Spain, the 
Lady Blanch, 

Is niece to England: look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin and that lovely 
maid: • 

5 If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 

J Where should he find it fairer than in Blanch? 
} If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 

5 Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 
^If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 430 
^ Whose veins bound ^ richer blood than Lady 
/ Blanch? 


1 Thunder^ used collectivel5f~"the tluinder of our 
canuou/’ 2 Bound, inolose. ^ 
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Austria and France shoot in each other’s 
mouth: 4u 

I ’ll stir them to it.— Come, away, away ! 

First Cit. Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe 
awhile to stay, 

I And I shall show you peace and fair-fac’d 
league; ^ 

Win you this city without stroke or wound; 
Eescue those breathing lives to die in l^eds, 
That here conre sacrifices for tli^i field: 420 


Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 4S2 
Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 

If not complete, oh! say he is not she; 

And she again wants nothing, to name want, 
If want it be, but that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she; 

And she a fair divided exSellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. ] 440 
0, two sifch silver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in; 
And two mch shores to two such streams made 
one, 

Two such controlling bounds shall you be, 

, kings. 

To these two princes, if you marry them, 

This union shall do more than baitery can 
I To our fast-closed gates; for, at this mflitcl;, 








ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


With swifter spleen^ tha|^ powder can enforce, 
The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope, 
And give you entrance: hut, without this 
match, 450 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf, 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, nof Death himself 
In mortal fury half so peremptory, 

As w^ to keep this city. 

Bcist. » Herd’s a stay^ 

That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags ! Here ’s a large mouth, in- 
deed, ^ 

That spits forth death and mountains, rocks 
and seas, 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs I 460 
j[]What cannoneer begot this lusty Slood? 

^ He speaks plain cannon, —fire, and smoke, and 
^ bounce;^ • 

<He gives the bastinado with his tongue: 

?Our ears are cudgell’d; not a word of his 
^But buifets better than a fist of France:] 
Zounds ! I was never so bethump’d with words 
Since I first call’d my brother’s father dad. 

[I{. Philip and Lewis talk together apart. 
Eli. [Aside to K. Johnl Son, list to this con- 
junction,^ make this match; * 

Give with our niece a dowry large enough: 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 470 
Thy now unsuFfi assurance to the crown, 

That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
^The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. ] 

I see a yielding in the looks of France; 

Mark, how they whisper : urge them while their 
souls 

Are capable of this ambition, 

^[[Lest zeal, now melted by the windybreath 
<Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse, 

'Cool and congeal a§ain to what it was. ] 

First Cit Why answer not the double ma- 
jesties ^ » 480 

This friendly treaty of our threaten’d town? 
E. Phi. Speak England first, tha^hath been 
forward first 

To speak unto this city: what say you? 


1 Spleen, veliemence. ^ 

2 Stay, ie. aliTing barrier: one that stops your passage. 

3 Bounce, a loud scgmd; a bang. i 

^jOonfknction, union, matrimonial alliance, ^ 


K. John. If that the Dauphin there, thy 
princely son, * 4S4 

Can in this book of beauty read love,” 

Her dowry shall weigh equal wuth a queen: 
For Anjou and fair Touraine, Maine, Poic- ? 
tiers, j; 

And ail that we upon this side the sea — ^ 

Except this city now by us besieg’d — 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 490^ 
Shall gild her bridal bed; and make her rich ( 
In titles, honours, and promotions, ^ 

As she in beauty, education, blood, j; 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. ] i 
E. Phi. What say’st thou, boyl look in the 
lady’s face. 

Ze 2 c\ I do, my lord; and in her eye I find 
*A wonder, or a wondrous miracle, 

The shadow of myself form’d in her eye; 
Which, being but tSb shadow of your son, 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a sha- 
dow : 

[; I do protest I never lov’d myself, J 

Till now infixed I beheld myself j 

Drawn in the flattering table ^ of her eye. ] i 
[ Whispers with Blanch. 
Bast Drawn in the flattering table of her eye! 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 
And quarteFd in her heart 1 — ^he doth espy 
Himself love’s traitor: — this is pity now, 
That, hang’d and drawn and quarteFd, there 
should be 

In such a love so vile a lout as he. 

£ Blanch. My uncle’s will in this respect is^ 
mine: 

If he see aught in you that makes Mm like, ^ 
That any thing he sees, which moves his lik-^ 
tog, _ _ ; 

I can with ease translate it to my will ; ^ 

Or if you will, to speak more properly, I 

I will enforce it easily to my love. I 

Further I will not flatter you, my lord, < 
That all I see in you is worthy love, < 

Than this; that nothing do I see in you, J 
Though churlish thoughts themselves should^ 
be your judge, / 

That I can find should merit any hate. ] 520 . 

E. John. What say these young ones? — 
What say you, my niece ? 


5 Table, tablet 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN, 


ACT 11. Scone 1. 


Blanch That she ?s bound in honour still 
to do 522 

What you in wisdom still vouchsafe to say. 

IC John. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can 
you love this lady? 

Lem. Nay, a^k me if I can refrain from 
love; 

For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K. John. Then do I give Volquessen,i Ton- 
raine, Maine, 

Foictiers and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee; and this addition more, 
Full thirty thousand marks ^ of English coin. — 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas’d withal, 53i 
Commaifd thy son and daughter to join hands. 
K. Phi. It likes ^ us well. — Young princes, 
close your hands. 

And your lips too; for I am well as- 
sur’d • 

That I did so when I was first assur’d.'^ 

K. Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your 
gates, 

Let in that amity which you have made; 

For at Saint Mary’s chapel presently 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz’d. — 

Is not the Lady Constance in this troop? — 540 
► I know she is not, for this match made up 
Her presence would have interrupted much: 
Where is she and her son? tell me, who knows. 
Lew. She is sad and passionate® at your 
highness’ tent. 

K, PM. And, by my faith, this league that 
we have made 

Will give her sadness very little cure. — 
Brother of England, how may we content 
'This widow lady? In her right we came; 
which we, God knows, have turn’d another 

; 

/To our own vantage. ] 

K. John. We will heal up all; iiso 

For we ’ll create young Arthur Duke of Bre- 
tagne 

And Earl of Eichmond; and this rich fair 
town 

We make him lord of. — Call the Lady Con- 
stance; 


^ Volqitessen, the old name of Le Vesoi7i, a part of Nor- 
mandy. 2 MarkSj the mark was worth 13«. id, 

2 Likes, pleases. 4 Assur'd, afflianced. 

^ Passionate, full of grief. 
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Some speedy messenger bid her repair o.h 
T o our solemnity:— [] I trust we shall, 

If not fill up the meiisure of her will, 

Yet in some measure satisfy her so 
That we shall stop her exclamation. ] 

^Go we, as well as haste will sufler us, 

To this uulook’d for, unprepared poni}), 560 
[BvemU ad but the Bastard. The Citizens 
retire from the walls. 

Bast Mad world! matl kings! mad com- 
position !® 

John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with^ a part, 

And France, — whose armour conscience 
buckled on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own soldier, — rounded® in the ear 
With that same piu'pose- changer, that sly 
devil, 

Thiit broker, that still breaks the pate of 
faith, 

That daily break- vow, he that wins ofall, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, youftg men, 
maids, — 570 

[] Who, having no external thing to lose 
But the woial “maid,” cheats the poor maid 
of that, 2 

That sfiiooth- fac’d gentleman, tickling com- 
modity,^^ — 

[ Commodity, the bias of the wmdd, < 

The world, who of itself poised well, < 
Made to run even upon even ground, < 

Till this advantage, this vile-drawing bias, | 
This sway of motion, this commodity, ; 

Makes it take head from all indifibrency,^^ ; 
From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 580 ; 
And this same bias, this commodity, ; 

This bawd, this broker, this all -changing; 

word, j i 

Clapp’d on the outward eyfS of fickle France, 
Hath drawn Mm from his own determin’d 
aid, « 

From a resolv’d and honourable w<ar, 

To a most^ase and vile-concluded peace. 

And why rail I on this commodity? 

But for because he hath not wooed me yet: 

• ® (foin^iosUion, agreemoiit. 

Departed with, parted with. 

8 Xlowided, whispered. » Commodity, self-interest, 
f i^Peised, Tbalanced. '^ipid^'ereiicy, impartiality. 



ACT IL Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


Not that I have the pow^ to clutch^ my hand, 
When his fair angels^ would salute my 
palm; syo 

But for my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Weil, whiles I am a beggar, I win rail, 


And say there is no sin but to be rich; 594 
And being rich, my virtue then shall be 
To say, — there is no vice but beggary. 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gkin, be my lord, — for I will worship thee. 

* [Exit 


ACT 

ScEiiE I. France, The French Kin^s tent 

Enter Constance, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Coyut Gone to be married 1 gone to swear 
a peace 1 

False blood to false blood join’d 1 gone to be 
friends ! 

Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch tffose 
pr(^vinces? 

It is not.so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard ; 

Be well advis’d, teU o’er thy tale again: 

It cannot be; thou dost but say ’tis so: 

I trust I may not trust thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man: 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man^ 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. lo 

Thou shalt be punish’d for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick, and capable of ^ fears; 

Oppress’d with wrongs and therefore full of 
fears; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears; 

A woman, naturally born to fears; 

And though thou now confess thou didst but | 
jest, 

With my vex’d spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. ! 
What dost thou me^n by shaking of thy head? I 
Why dost thou look so sadly on my son? 20 ! 
What means that hand upon that breast of ' 
thine? • 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, ^ 
Like a proud river peering o’er® his^bounds? 

Be these sad signs confirmers of thy words? 


1 Clutch, shut close. ^ ^ 

2 AngeU, the gold coins so called ; a pun is intended, 

3 Capable of, susceptible of. ^ Jiheum., moisture, 
s Peering o'er, over-"beering, rising above. 


III. 

Then speak again, — not ail thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 
SaL As true as I believe you thiqk them 
false 

That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

® Comt O, if thou teach me to believe this 
sorrow, o 29 

Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die; 

[[ And let belief and life encounter so J 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, < 
Which in the very meeting fall and die ! — ]] ] 
Lewis marry Blanch ! O boy, then where art 
thou? 

France friend with England! what becomes 
of me? — 

Fellow, be gone : I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man, 

£ Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, I 
done, \ 

But spoke the harm that is by others jdone? v 
Co7ist. Which harm within itself so heinous) 
is, 40 J 

As it^makes harmful all that speak of it. ] ? 

Arth. 1 do beseech you, madam, he content.® 
Const If thou, that hidd’st me be content, 
wert grim, 

Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Full of unpleasing blots and sightless^ stains, 
Lame, foolish, crooked, swart,® prodigious,® 
Batch’d with foul moles and eye -offending 
marks, 

I would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I should not love thee; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 50 
But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear hoy, 

s Be content, i.e. be calm. ^ Sightless, unsiglitly. 

8 Swart, of dark complexion* 

® Prodigious, i.e. monstrous. 
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ACT III. Scene I. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. S.'eno 1. 


Nature and Fortune join’d to make thee great: 
^ Of Nature’s pfts thou mayst with lilies boast 
jAnd with the half-blown rose. TBut For- 

^ tune, 0, ^ 

:She is cm-rupted chang’d, and won from thee; 
; She adu erates' hourly with thine uncle John, 
; And with her golden hand hath pluck’d on 

.T ranee 

: To tread down fair re.spect of sovereignty, 

: And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France IS a bawd to Fortune .and King 
John, — f 

lThatstriimpetFortune,thatuaurpingJohn!--^] 

Tell me thou fellow, is not France forsworn 1 
Envenofn him with words; or get tliee gone. 
And leave those woes alone which I alone 
Am bound to under-bear.2 

^^^rdon me, madam, 

I may not p without yoS to the kin^ 

Const. Thou mayst, thou shalt; I will not 
go with thee: 

I will mstruct my sorrows to be proud; 
ior gnef is proud and makes his ownei- stoop. 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, n 
Let-kings asseinble; for my grief’s so gi'eat, 

• VTiT f 

Can hold It up; here I and soitow ait; 

Here is my throne bid kings come bo; to it. 

herself on the groiLnd, 

Ever in France shall be kept festival: 

[To solemnise this day the glorious sun 
(Stays in his course, and plays the alcWst 
S Turning with splendour of hie 

mernea^ecloddyearthtogHttLnggrfd'^so 

Th-e yearly course that brino-« +u- ® ^ ^ 

SM never see it butaSar"*^""’^”'^^ 

A wicked day, and noVa holy day!- 
What^^haa this day deserv’d? whatSTit 
That it in golden letters should be sot 
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Among the high tidc^*** in the calendar? 86 
Nay, rather tui'ii this day out of the week, 

This day of shame, oppi'ession, perjury. 

[[Or, if it must stand still, let wives %vith^ 
child i 


Pray that their burthens may not fall tlusS 
day, _ ^ 90^ 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously'^ be cross’d: 
But^ on this day let seamen fear no wu'eck; 

No bai’gains I/reak that are not |ilus day inade:^ 
This day, all things begun come to ill end, — ^ 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood changie !]) 
K, Phi By heaven, lady, you shall have no 
cause 

To curse the fair proceedings of this day: 

Have I not pawn’d to you my majesty? 

Const You have beguil’d me with a counter- 
feit • 

Eesembling majesty; which, being touch’d and 
# tried, loo 

Proves valueless: you are forsworn, forsworn; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies’ blood, 
But now in arms you strengthen it witli yours: 
The gra])pling vigour and rough frown of war 
Is cold in amity and painted j)eaco, 

And our oppression hath made up this leagmc, 
Ax'm, ai'm, you heavens, aga.in.sf, these perjur’d 
kings 1 

A widow cries; he husband to me, heavens! 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace; hut, ere sun set, no 
Set armed discord ’twixt these perjur’d kings! 
Hear me, 0, hear me ! 

Atist Lady Constance, peace ! 

Co7ut War! war! no peace ! peace is to me 
a war. 

0 Lymoges! 0 Austria! thou dost shame 
That bloody spoil: thou slave, thou wretch, 
thou coward ! 

Thou little valiant, great fti villany ! 

Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

Thou P«rtune’s champion that dost never 
fight 

But whenther humorous^ ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur’d too, 120 


® Bfgh tides, great days, Wgli festivals; n*dM« times. 

«* Prodigiously, i<st. by the production of a puntigy, u 
j mnuster. ^ 

I ^ But, except. c Bumorous, cnprUiUnxB, 





J.CT III. Scene 1, 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


And sooth’st up^ greatness. Wliat a fool art 
thou, 

A ramping 2 fool, to brag, and stamp, and 
swear, 

Upon my party ! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast tbou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn my soldier ? bidding me depend 
Upon tby stars, tby fortune and tby strength? 
And dost tbou now fail over to my foes? 

Tbou wear a ijpn’s bide ! doff itffor shame, 

And bang a calf s-skin on those recreant limbs. 
Aiist, O, that a man should speak those words i 
to me ! ^ ISO 

Bast And bang a calf s-skin on those re- 
creant limbs. 

Aust Tbou daf st not say so, villain, for tby 
life. 

Bast And bang a calfs-skin on those re- 
creant limbs. 

K. John. We like not this; thou dostfo 2 ?get 
th}^elf. 

AViifer Pandulph. 

E. Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the 
pope. 

Band. Hail, you anointed deputies of hea- 
ven ! 

To thee, King John, my holy errand is. 

I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 

And fz'om Pope Innocent the legate here, 

Do in his name religiously demand, 140 

Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn; and, force perforce,^ 
Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see? 

This, in our foresaid holy father’s name, 

Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly name to interroga- 
tories 

Can task the free breath^ of a sacred king? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, ^nd ridiculous,'^ 150 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from thermouth of 
England 

Add thus much more, — ^that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or tolU in our dominions; 

1 SooiKst up^ flatterest. 2 Mampingy rampant. 

» Farce perforce^ violence. * Breath, speech 
A Tidie or tall, i.e. take tithe or toll. 


But as wm, under heaven, are supreme head, 
So, under Him, that great supremacy,- 
Where we do reign, we wdll alone uphold, 
Without th’ assistance of a mortal hand : 

£ So tell the pope, all reverence set apart J 
To him and his usurp’d authoilty.] 160< 

K. Phi. Brother of England, you blaspheme 
in this. 

K. John. Though you, and all the kings of 
Christendom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 

[] And by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust. 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man, < 

"Who in that sale sells pardon from himself ; ^ 
Though you and ail the rest, so grossly led, J 
IThis juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish;] ' 
Yet I alone, alone do me oppose 170 

Against the pope, and count his friends my 
foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I 
have, 

Thou shalt stand curs’d and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretic; 

And meritorious shall that hand be call’d, 
Candnized, and worshipp’d as a saint, 

That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. 

Co7ist O, lawful let it be 

That I have room with Home to curse awhile! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou amen - isi 
To my keen curses; for without my wrong 
There is no tongue hath power to curse him 
right. 

£ Pand. There ’s law and warrant, lady, for j 
my curse. I 

Const And for mine too: when law can doj 
no right, ^ 

Let it be lawful that law bar no wrong: ( 

Law cannot give my child his kingdom here, J 
For he that holds his kingdom holds the law:J 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, ( 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse?] isoj 
Pand. Philip of France, on peril of a curse, 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretic; 

And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Pome. 

Eli. Look’stthou pale, France? do not let 
go thy hand. 
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ACT III. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT in. Scene 


Const. Look- to that, devil ; lest that France 
repent, 

And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a soul. 

I [; Aust. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 
Bast. And hang a calf s-skin on his recreant ^ 
limbs. 

Amt. Well, nihian, I must pocket up these 
wrongs, 200 

Because — 

Bast. Your breeches best may carry them.] 
K. John. Philip, what say’st thou to the 
cardinal? 

Const. What should he say, but as the car- 
dinal? 

Xew.^Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is purchase of a heavy curse from Eome, 

Or the light loss of England for a friend: « 
Forego the easier. 

Blanch. Tha^^s the cui’se of Eome. 

^ [] Const. 0 Lewis, stand fast ! the devil tempts 

I thee here 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride. 

Blanch. The Lady Constance speaks not from 
her faith, 210 

But from her need. 

j Const 0, if thou grant my need, 

< Which only lives but by the death of faith, 
(That need naust needs infer this principle, — 
(That faith would live again by death of need. 
<0, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts 
< up; 

(Keep lay need up, and faith is trodden down! 

( K. John. The king is mov’d, and answers 
5 not to this. 

s Const 0, be remov’d from him, and answer 
\ well 1 

s Aust Do so. King Philip; hang no moi’e 
S in doubt. 

S Bast \To Austfia'l Hang nothing but a 
i calf s-skin, most sweet lout. ] 220 

E. FM. I am perplexed, and know not what 
to say. 

Band. What canst thou say but will perplex 
thee more, 

If thou stand excommunicate and curs’d? 

E. Fhi. Good reverend father, make my per- 
son yours, 

And tell me how you would bestow yourself.^ 


1 Me&tm ymmelf, ie. behave yoaraelt, 
30 


This royal hand and mine are newly knit, 

And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together 
With all religious strength of sanred vows; 
[[The latest breath that gave the sound of| 
words 230 > 

Was deep-swprn faith, peace, amity, true 'I 
love 

Between our kingdoms and our royal selves; jl 
And even before this truce, but new before, — i 
No longer than we well could wash oiirJ 
hands, * \ 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace,— f 

Heaven knows, they were besmear’d and over- i 
stain’d ; 

With slaughter’s pencil, where revenge did? 
paint 

The fearful difference of incensed kings:] i 
And shall these hands, so lately purg’d of 
e blood, 

So newly join’d in love, so strong in both, 240 
Unyoke this seizure and this kind regreet 
Play fast and loose with faith? so jest with 
heaven, 

Make such unconstant chikh'en of oiavselves, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm; 
Unswear faith sworn; and on the marriage- 
bed 

Of smiling peace to march a bloody host, 

And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity? 0, holy sir, 

My reverend father, let it not be so 1 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 250 
Some gentle order; then we sliall be blest 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 
Band. All form is formless, order order- 
less. 

Save what is opposite to England’s love. 
Thei'eforeto arms! be champion of our church! 
Or let the church, our iGother, breathe her 
curse, — 

A moth€®*’s curse, — on l|,er revolting son. 
France, thou mayst hold a serpent by the 
tong’^e, ^ 

A chafed lion by the mortal paw, 

A fasting tiger safer by tine tooth, 200 

Thai^L kee|) in peace that hand which thou dost 
!hold* 


"i 

a R&gimt aalutftMoii, * Opposit«^ lidltilei. 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


K, Fki. I may disjoin hand, but not my 
faith. 262 

Pand, So mak^st thou faith an enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, sett’st oath to oath, 

Thy tongue against thy ton gue. 0, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven per- 
form’d, ^ 

That is, to be the champion of our church ! 


;;[^What since thou sworst is sworn against 
i thyself, ^ 

^ And may not be performed by thyself : 

^ For that which thou hast sworn to do amiss 270 
i Is not amiss when it is truly done, 

5 And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
^The truth is then most done, not doing it: 
$The better act of purposes mistook 
<Is to mistake again; though indirect, 

^Tet indirection^ thereby grows direct 
j And falsehood falsehood cures, as fire cools fire 
^Within the scorched veins of one new-burn’<^. 
^It is religion that doth make vows kept; 

^But thou hast sworn against religion: 280 

<By that thou swear’st against the thing thou 
I swear’st by, 

5 And mak’st an oath the surety for thy truth 

I Against an oath: the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swears only not to be forsworn; 

Else what a mockery should it be to swear! 
But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; 

And most forsworn, to keep what thou dost 
swear. 

Therefore thy later vows against thy first 
Is in thyself rebellion to^ thyself ; ] 

And better conquest never canst thou make 290 
Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchsafe them.^ But if not, then know 
The peril of our curses light on thee, 

So heavy as thou shaJb not shake them off, 
But, in despair, die under their black weight. 
Aust Eebellioh, flat rebellion ! ^ 

Bast W ill ’t not be ? 

Will not a calfs-skin stop that mouth ^f thine? 
Lew. Father, to arms ! 

Blanck Upon thy wedding-day? soo 
Against the blood that thou hast married ? 


£ What, shall our feast be kept .with slaugh- > 
teredmen? - 302^ 

Shall braying trumpets and loud churlish^/ 
drums, — ^ 

Clamours of hell, — be measures to our pomp? 

T) husband, hear me ! — ay, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth ! — even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne’er pro- 


nounce, 

Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle. 

Const, O, upon my knee, 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 3io 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought ° by heaven ! r 

Blarwh, Now shall I see thy love; what mo- 
^ tive may 

Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 
Const. That which uphoideth him that thee 
upholds, 

His honour: 0, thine honour, Lewis, thine 
honour ! 

Lew. I muse® your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 
Band. I will denounce a curse upon his 
head. 

K. Phi. Thou shalt not need. — England, I’ll 
fall from thee. m 

Const O fair return of banish’d majesty 1 
Mi. O foul revolt of French inconstancy 1 
M John. France, thou shalt rue this hour 
within this hour. 

^Bast. Old Time the clock-setter, that baldj 
sexton Time, ^ 

Is it as h6 will? well then, France shall rue. | 
Blanch. The sun’s o’ercast with blood: fair; 
day, adieu! ? 

Which is the side that I must go withal? ( 
I am with both: each army hath a hand; ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, ; 

They whirl asunder and dismember me. sso; 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win;? 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose;? 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine; c 
Grandam, I will not wish thy wishes thrive : ? 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose; < 
Assured loss before the match be play’d. ( 


1 Indirection^ wron^ s To, against. 

8 Yomftsafe tkem, i.e, art willing to accept tliem. 


* Churlish, rongh-sonnding. 
5 Forethought, decreed. 
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8 Muse, wonder. 



AOT HI. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT II I. Scene 2. 


5 £ew. Lady, with me; with me thy fortune 
) li|iS. 3^7 

} Blanch, There where my fortune lives, there 
/ my life dies. 

J K, John,"} Cousin, go draw our piussanee^ 
together.* [Eoiit BastardC^ 

France,! amburn’d up with intiaming wrath; 
A rage whose heat hath this condition,^ 3*1] 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, — 
The blood, and deai'est- valued blood, of France. 


K. Fhi. Thy rage shall burn thee up, and 
thou shalt turn .-Mt 

To ashes, ere our blood shall cpiench that lire : 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 

K. John. No more than he thattlireats. — To 
arms let ’s hie ! 

[Eivemt on one. side King John^ Elinor 
and Attendants: on the other King Philip^ 
Lewis., iUaneh., Constance^ Pandnlph and 
Attend(Mits, Trumpets sound. 



K. John, Philip, make up : 

IVIy mother is assailed in om* tent, and ta'on, I fear.— (Act iii. a. 5-7.) 


ScEKE II. The same. Plains near Angiers. 

Alarums^ excursions. Enter the Bastaeb, with 
Austria’s heady and the Hon shin. 

Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows won- 
drous hot; 

Some airy devil hovers in the sky, 

And pours down mischief.-— Austria’s head lie 
there, 

"While Philip breathes. 


1 Pu'is8ance-ioxce&: pronounced here as a trisyllahlo. ^* 
Condition^ quality. 


Enter Kino John-, Artutiu, and Hubert, 

K.Jolm. Hubert, keo|otliou this boy. Philip, 
make up:'^ 

My mother is assailed ill our tent, 

And ta’en, I fear. ' 

Bast. ^ My lord, I rescued her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not: 

But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy oud. lO 

{Emum. 


» Make up, hurry on. 
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ACT in. Scene 3. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III Scene 3. 


Scene III. The same. 

Alarums, excursions, retreat, King John, 
Elinor, Arthur, the Ba>stard, Hubert, 
and Lords. 

K. John. [To Elinor'] So slimll it be; your 
grace shall sta}^ behind 
So strongly guarded. [To A^^tkur] Cousin, look 
not sad: • 

Thy grandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Artk. 0, this vdU make my mother die with 
grief ! 

K. John. [To the Bastard] Cousin, away for 
England! haste before: 

And, ere our coming, see thou s^ake the 
bags 

Of hoarding abbots; set at liberty 
Imprison’d angels:^ the fat ribs of peace 
Must by^the hungry now be fed upon: lo 

Use our commission in his utmost force. 

Bast. Bell, book, and candle shall not drive 
me back, 

When gold and silver becks me to come on. 

I leave your highness. — Grandam, I win pray — 
If ever I remember to be holy — ^ 

For your fair safety; so, I kiss your hand, 

Eli Farewell, my gentle cousin. 

K. John. Coz, farewell. 

[Exit Bastard. 

Eli. Come hither, little kinsman; hark, a 
word. [Takes Arthur aside. 

K, John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gen- 
tle Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; within this wall of fiesh 20 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, nearly cherished. 

Give me thy hand. ^I had a thing to say, — 
But I will fit it with ^me better tim®. 

By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham’d 
To say what good*respect I have of liiee.^ 
Huh. I am much bounden to your majesty, 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cause to 
say so yet, ^ 30 

1 Angels, gold coins, wortli about 10s. each. 

2 IF/iai; resjgect, tWc. , i. e. wliat great regard I have , 
for tliee," 


I But thou shait have; and creep time ne’er so 
slow, ' 31 

Yet it shall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say, — but let it go: 

^ The sun is in the heaven, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is all too wanton and too full of gawds ^ 

To give me audience: — if the midnight bell 
Did, wuth his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on into the drowsy race of night; 

If this same were a churchyard where we 
stand, 40 

And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs; 
Or if that smdy spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak’d thy blood and made it •heavy, 
thick. 

Which else runs tickling up and down the 
veins, ^ 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes, 
And strain their cheeks to idle merriment, — 
A passion hateful to my purposes; 

Or if that thou couldst see me without eyes, 
Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 
Without a tongue, using conceit‘d alone, .50 
Without eyes, ears, and L armful sound of 
words; 

Then, in despite of brooded^ watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah, I will not ! — yet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov’st me well. 
Huh. So well, that what you bid me under- 
take, * 

Though that my death were adjunct to my 
agt, 

By heaven, I would do it. 

E. John. Do not I know thou wouldst? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine 
eye 

On yon young boy : I ’ll tell thee what, my 
friend, 60 

He is a very serpent in my way; 

And w^heresoe’er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me: — dost thou understand mel 
Thou art his keeper. 

Huh. And I ’ll keep him so. 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

- K. John. Death. 


8 Qawds. showy ornaments, 
j 4 Conceit, thought. 

I « .Broodle(is=l)rooding, ie, watchful as a bird on its nest. 
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ACT IIL Scene :i 


KING JOHN. 


ACT in. Scene • 


Huh. My lord / 

IL John. A grave. 

He shall not livt^. 

K. John. Emmgh. 

I conld be meiTj now. Hubert, I love thee; ^ 
Well, I’ll not say what I intend for thee: 
Eemember.— Madam, fare you well: ^ 

I ’ll send those powers o’er to your majesty, ro 



K. John. Death. 

Htih. ]My lord? 

<*■ K, John. A grave —(Act iii 8, Ufi, tUl.l 


ML My blessing go with thee ! 

K John. For England, cousin, go: 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho! 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene 1Y. The, same. The French Hinges 
tent. 

Enter Kino Philip, Lewis, Pandhlph, and 
Attenda^its. 

K Fid. So, by a roaring tempest on the 
flood, 

A whole armado^ of convicted ^ sail 
Is scattered and disjoin’d from fehowship. 


1 Anmdo, fleetssarmacla, 2 Convicted, defoatea. | 
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Pand. Courage ai'd e-omfort! all shall yet g 
wtdL 

K. Idd. What can go well, when we liaT 
run Ko ill/ 

Are ^xi) not beaten/ Jh not Angiera lost/ 
Arthur ta.’eu prisoiuu'/ divers dear friend 
slain/ 

And bloody England'^ into Kngiainl gone, 
O’erbearing iuterrn}»tion, spite of Kranee/ 
£Leir. Wliat he hath won, tJ'at hath he foi 
titled: ] 

So hot a, speed with such axlvice'’ dispos’d, 
Such teni])crate order in so lierce a cause, 
Doth want t^xamiile: who hath read or hernn 
Of any kindred action like to this/ 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England ha 
thisj[.)raisc^, 

So we could fliid some pattern of our shame.— 
Look, who comes here ! a grave unto 
© soul ; 

Holding th'‘ ettaiiaJ sjiirit, iigainst her will, 
In the vile prison of afllicted hre^aih.^ 

Enter (k)NSTANCK. 

1 prithee^, lady, go away with me. i 

Const. Lo, nowl now see the issue of yoi 
{H‘ace. 

K. Phi Patience, good lady ! comfort, gent! 
(instance! 

No, i defy^’ all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress 
Death, death:— 0 amiable lovely death! 

[] Thou odoriferous stench 1 sound rottenness 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to ]jros])erUy, 

And I will kiss thy d6testfible bones, 

And put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows, 
And ring these fingers with thy househo: 
wairms, 

And stop this gap of bwath^* witli fiilsoim 
dust, ^ 

And beTi carrion monster like thyself : 
Come, grin on me, and I will think thou amiP 
And busr® thee as thy wife -I] Misery’s lov 
0, come to me ! 

K. Phi 0 fair aifliction, peace! 

^ Mngland, ie, tlio Klap: of Eiiglawl 
i Advice, doUbomtioa. 

* refuse. 0 ^ap of breath « moutJ 

Fulsome, aauaeous. ^ Bum, kiss. 



. ACT III. Scene 4. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IIL Scene 4 


Const No, no, I will fiot, having breath to 
cry;— 

0,that my tongue were in the thunder^s mouth. 1 
Then with a passion would I shake the world; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy^ 40 
Which cannot hear a ladyis feeble voice, 
Which scorns a modern- invoona-tion. 

PancL Lady, you utter madness, and not 
soTi’ow. 

Const Tho»> art not holy to belie me so; 

I am not mad: this hair I tear is mine; 

My name is Constance; I was Geffrey’s wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

I am not mad: I would to heaven I were I 
For then, ’t is like I should forget myself : 

0, if I could, what grief should I forget ! — so 
Preach some philosophy to make mg mad, 
And thou shait be can6niz’d, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 

My reasonable part produces reason • 
How I may be deliver’d of these -woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myseK : 

If I wore mad, I should forget my son, 

Or madly think a babe of clouts^ were he: 

I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 60 
K. Fki. Bind up those tresses. — 0, what love 
I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs ! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do glue themselves in sociable^ grief, 

Like true, insepai*able, faithful loves, ^ 

Sticking together in calamity. 

Const To England, if you will. 

K: Phi. Bind up your hairs. 

Co7ist Yes, that I will ; and wherefore will 
I do it? 69 

I tore them from their bonds, and cried aloud, 
“O that these ha^ds could so redeem my 
son. 

As they have given tj^iese hairs theMibertyP' 
But now I envy at their liberty, 

And will again («)mmit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner. — 


1 That fell a7iatomy^tha.t cruel skeletou, i.e. Beaith. 

2 Modern, commouplace. 

» A habe of clouts, i.B. a rag-baby. f 

4 Sociape, to be pronounced as a q,uadrisyllable. 

6 lovers. 


And, father cardinal, I have heard you say 
That we shall see and know our friends in 
heaven: 

If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 

For since the birth of Cain, the first male child 
To him that did but yesterday suspii’e,® so 
There was not such a gracious^ ci'eature born. 
But now will canker sorrow* eat my bud, 

And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 

£ And he wdll look as hollow as a ghost, 

As dim and meagi'e as an ague’s fit,] < 

And so he ’ll die; and, rising so again, 

When I shall meet him in the 001111 ; of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur mofe, 

Pand. You hold too heinous a respect of 
# grief.® 90 

Const He talks to me that never had a son. 
K. Phi. You ai’e as fond of grief as of your 
child. 

Coilst Grief fills the room up of my absent 
child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and dowm with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Eemembers® me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief? 

Fare you well : had you such a loss as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. — 100 
I will not keep this form^® upon my head, 

[Tears off her head-dress. 
Wben there is such disorder in my wit. 

O Lord ! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 

My Ijfe, my joy, my food, n^ all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows’ cure ! 

[Exit 

K. Phi. I fear some outrage, and I ’ll follow 
her. [Exit 

Lew. There "s nothing in this world can make 
me Joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 

[[And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweety 
world’s taste, 


^ Suspire, breathe. Gracious, full of grace, lovely. 
* You hold too heinous a respect of grief, i.e. your dwell- 
ing so much on your grief is sinful 
9 Rememhers, reminds. 

This form, i.e. her head-dress, 
u Ouirotge, i.e. outbreak of rage or fury. 
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act III Scene 4. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 4.* 


1 TJirtt it velds uouglit but Hha-me and bittev- 
( neaUj m 

I Fand. |2 Before the curing of a strong 
I disease, 

^Even in the instant of repair and health, 

)The tit is strongest; evils, that take leave, 

'On their departure most of all show^ ^vii:] 
What have you lost by losing of this day'? 
Lew. All days of glory, joy and happiness. 
Pivid. If you had won it, certainly you 
had. 

No, no; when Fortune means to men most 
good, 110 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
’T is strange to think how much King J ohn 
hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won: ^ 
Are not you griev’d tl^t Arthur is his pri- 
soner? 

Leto. As heartily as he is glad he hath him. 
Land. Your mind is all as youthful as your 
blood. 

Now hear me speak with a prophetic spirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little 
rub, 2 

Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne; and thei'efore 
mark. ujo 

John hath seiz’d Arthur; and it cannot be 
That, whiles waimi life plays in that infant’s 
vefns. 

The misplac’d^ J ohn should entertain one hour, 
One minute, nay, ^ one quiet breath of rejst. 

A sceptre snatch’d with an unruly hand 
Must be as boisterously maintain’d as gain’d ; 
And he that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of^ no vile hold to stay him up: 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs 
must fall ; 

So be it, for it cannot be but so. i 40 

Lew. But what shall I gain by young Ar- 
thur’s fall? 

Faud, You, in the right of Lady Blanch your 
wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

1 Show, appear. 

^ Mtib, obstaele: a term in the game of bowls. 

* Mi)iplac*df usurping, 

* MaTcBB nice of, scruples at. 


Lew. And lose it? life and all, as Arthur 
did. M4 

/*a}id. How green yon are anti fresh in this 
old world ! 

John lays yon"* plots; the times conspire with 
you; 

£ For he that .^.eejKs his safety iu true blood** ) 
►Shall find but bloody safety a,ud untrue. ] i 
This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his peoplt^, and frtH^ze up'^their zeal, mo 
That none so small advantage shall step forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherish it; 
[[No wtural exhalation in the sky, > 

No scope ^ of nature, no distemper’d day, ^ 
No common wind, no customed event, c 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, ( 
And call j;hem meteors, prodigies, and signs, ( 
Abortives,® presages, and tongues of heaven, ( 
Plainly denouncing vengeiince upon John. ] I 
^ew. May be he will not touch young Ar- 
thur’s life, ^ 160 

But hold himself safe in his prisonmejd'd^ 
Pmid. 0, sir, when he shall hear of your 
approach, 

.If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies; and then the 
hearts 

Of all Iiis pec>))le shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted cliange, 

And pick strong matter revolt and 
wrath 

Out of the bloody fingers’ ends of John, 

£ Methinks I see this htirly all on foot: ^ 

And, 0, what better matter breeds for you ITOS 
Than I have nam’d I]-— The bastard Faulcon-) 
bridge 

Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Offending charity : if but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand Englisli to their side, 

Or as a little snow, tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mount^iin. 0 noble Dauphin, 
Go with me to the king:-— ’t is wonderful 


« Ictyn yo% i.e. lays for yon. 

c Mood, ie. tbe blood of one wbo Imi the leglti- 
mnto elainii, ? Scope, free effort, 

^ roonstroHitha. 

• » /it hiH priiwnmmt, ie, in the fact that Im (Arthur) is 

^ in prison. 

10 Strong matter of, le, strung reason for 
u Burly, tmmU, 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


^ACT nr. Scene 4. 


KING JOHN. 


What may be wrought tout of their discon- 
tent, 

Now that their souls are topfull of offence: iso 
For England go: — I will whet on the king. 


Lm. Strong reasons make strong actions: 
let us go: 

If you say ay, the king will not say no. 

\Exeunt. 


# 


% 

ACT IV. 


Scene I. England. ,.4 room in a castle 
[? Northanvptoti\. 

Enter Hubeet and Executioners,^ 

Huh, Heat me these irons hot; and look 
thou stand 

Within the arras: when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which^ you shall find with 
me 

East to the chair: be heedful: hence, Snd 
wajch. 

First Exec. I hope your warrant ■will bear 
out the deed. 

Etih, Unmanly scruples ! fear not you: look 
to’t. 

[Exeunt Executioners. 
Young lad, come forth; I have to sa^^ with 
you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Huh. « Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince, having so great a 
title 10 

To be more® prince, as may be.— You are sad. 

Huh. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me I 

Methinks no body should be sad but I: 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonne^, By my Christendom,^ 

So I were out of pris#n, and kept sH^ep, 

I should be merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would t>e here, but that Moubt^ 

My uncle practises® more harm to me: 20 

He is afraid of me and I of him : 

' • I 

1 2 fo my, to speak, | 

3 More = greater. ^ ** Christendom, i.e. Christianity : 

« DmiH, sjispeci ® Practises^ plot-i 


Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son I 
No, indeed, isT not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hu- 
bert. 

Huh. [Addel If I talk to him, with his in- 
nocent prate ^ 

He will awake my mercy which lies dead : 
'Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arth. Are you sic^ Hubert? you look pale 
to-day: 

In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 

That I might sit all night and watch with 
you: 30 

I warrant I love you more than you do me. 
Huh. [Addel His words do take possession 
of my bosom. — 

Bead here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper, 
[Aside'l How now, foolish rheum 
Turning dispiteous^ torture out of door! 

I must be brief, lest resolution drop 

Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 

Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 
Must you with hot irons bum out both mine 
§yes? 

Huh. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Huh. And I will. 40 

Artk. Have you the heart? When your 
head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher^® about your brows, — 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 
And I did never ask it you again; 

And -with my hand at midnight held your 
head; 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheeFd up the heavy time, 


7 Prate, prattle. * JRhetim, irioisture= tears. 

® Dispiteotis, pitiless. 

*0 HandPereher, the old spelling of handlcerolmh 

Oi 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scono 1.. 


Saying, “What lack yoix?” and “Where lies 
yon-r grief?” 

Or “ What good love^ may I perform for you? ” 
Many a poor man’s son would have Hen still, m 
And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love 
And call it cunning: — do, an if you will : 

If heaven be pleas’d that you must use me ill, 
Why then you must. — Will you put out mine 
eyes? 

These eyes that never did, nor never shall. 

So much as frown on you. 

Hub. I have sworn to do it; 

And wilrh hot irons must I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none but in this iron age would 
do it ! 6(^ 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these^yes, would drink my 
tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the water of mine innocence; 

;[[Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. ] 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammer’d 
iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine 
eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him;~-no tongue 
but Hubert’s — 70 

Huh.rnComQ forth. lSta7nps. 

Re-enter Attendants^ with a cord^ irons^ d'c. 

Do as I bid you do. * 

ArtJh 0, save me, Hubert, save me! my 
eyes are out 

Even with the fierce looks of these bloody 
men. 

Hi(h, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 
here, 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boist’rous- 
rough? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven sake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! — drive these men 
away, 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; so ^ 

I 

1 1/otie, act of love. 
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I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly: 82 

Thrust but these men away, and 1 ’ll forgive 

Whatever torment yon do pul, me to. 

J{nh. Go, stand within; let me alone wit.li 
him. ^ 

First Fxev. I am btvst pkvnsed to be from 
sudi a deed. [Exeioit AUendantx 

Arth. Alas, I then have cfeid away my 
fritmd ! 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart 
Let him come ba-ck, that his compassion nmy 
Give life to yours. 

IIitK Come, boy, ])re]>are yourself, oo 
A7ih, Is there no reme<ly? 

JIuh. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. (5 heaven ! — that there were but a 
mote in yours, 

A {pjrain, a dust, a gna,t, a wandering lia,ir, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what sina,ll things are borsi(‘rous^ 
there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 
Ifuh. Is this your promise? go to, hold your 
tongue. 

Arth, 13 Hubert, the utterance of a, brace of; 
tongues I 

Must needs want pleading fora, pair of eyes;]? 
Let me not hold my tongue,— let me not, Hu- 
bert; 100 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may kec^p luim^ eyes: 0, spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you !■— 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold 
And would not harm me. 

Huh. I can hea,t it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth,; the fire is dead 
with gidef, 

[[Being create for comfort,^ to be us’d‘* ) 

In undeserv’d extremes: see else yourself; ^ 
There is m malice in this turning coal ; ] ? 

The breath of heaven fias blown his spirit 
out ^ ^ 110 

And strew’d repentant Jishes on Iiis head, 

Ifuh. But with my breath I can revive it, 
py. 

ss Bowlm-ous, trotiblosoma, vio^ntly dirturbilig, 

S To he m'd, ie. that it mbonld be it.scd. ^ 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Artk. An if you do, jcyi mil but make it 
blush, 113 

And glow with shame of jom proceedings, 
Hubert: 

r[[Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes; 
/ And like a dog that is compelFd to fight, 

/ Snatch at his master that doth |arre him on. ^ 
- All things that you should use to do me wrong 


Deny their office: only you do lack ii9; 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron emends, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. j| ^ 

ITuh. [^Weli, see to live;]] I will not touch > 
thine eye 

•For all the treasure that thine uncle owes: 

£ Yet am I sworn and I did purpose, boy, > 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 



Artli, 0, spare mine eyes, 

Thougli to no use but still to look on you!~(Act iv. 1. 102, 103.) 


ArtL 0, now you look like Hubert! all this 
while 

You were disguis’d.# 

jffuh. Peace; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you ^re dead; 
I ’ll fill these dogged ^ies with false reports: 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless ^ and se- 
cure^ lao 

That Hubert, for the wealth of ail the world, 
Will not offend thee, 

* 

1 Tarre Mm set him on. 

2 Doubtless, free from suspicion or fear. 

•s Secure, conlident. 


A7^t/i. 0 heaven! I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence; no more: go closely^ inwithme: 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [EMunt. 

Scene II. King JoJinh palme. 

Enter King John, Pembeoke, Salisbtjet, 
and other Lords. 

K. John. Here once again we sit, once again 
crown’d, 

And look’d upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

^ Closely, secretly. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Fern. This once again, but that your high- 
ness pleas’d, 

Was once superfluous:^ you were crown’d 
before, 

And that high royalty was ne’er pluck’d off, 
The faiths of men ne’er stained with revolt; f 
Fresh expectation troubled not the land 
With any long’d-for change or better state. 

Sal. Therefore, to be possess’d with double 
pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before, lO 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

J £ To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
^IJnto tj^e rainbow, or with taper-light 
jTo seek the beauteous eye of heaven to gar- 
^ nish,] ^ ^ ^ 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

Fern. But that your #oyal pleasure must be 
done. 

This act is as an ancient tale new told, 

And in the last repeating troublesome, 

Being urged at a time unseasonable. 20 

^ In this the Antique and well noted 

^ face 

JOf plain old form is much disfigured; 

i And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch 
about 

^ Startles and frights consideration ; 
j Makes sound opinion sick, and truth sus- 
^ pejited, 

<For putting on so new a fashion’d robe. 

\ Fe 7 n. When workmen strive to do better 
) than well, • 

sThey do confound^ their skill in covetous- 
] ness;^ 

) And oftentimes excusing of a fault 30 

I Doth make the fault the worse by the ex- 
) cuse, — 

)As patches set upon a little breach 
j Discredit more in hiding of the fault® 
jThan did the fault before it was so patch’d.] 
Sal To this effect, before you were new 
crown’d, 

1 Once sitperJluQuSy ie. once too many. 

® Guard, to ornament with fringe or trimmings, 
s To fetch about, to veer round. 

^ Coufound, destroy. 

^ Covetomnesa, i,e. eagerness to exc«*I 
® Fault, hlemisli, defect. 
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We breath’d our (;0|?jinsel : but it pleas’d your 
highness 

To overbear it; [and we are all well pleas’d. 
Since all and every part of what we would 
Doth make a stand al. what your highness 
will.] 

K. JoIuL Some reasons of this double coro- 
nation 40 

I have poss( 5 Ss’d you with, and think them 
strong; 

And more, more strong than less — so is my 
feat' — 

I shall indue ^ you with: meantime, but ask 
What*' you would have reform’d that is not 
well; 

And well shall you perceive how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your re(]uests. 

Fem. Then I — as one that am the tongue 
of these, 

Tp sound® the purposes of all their h(‘arts, 
Both for myself and them, but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself imd them 
Bend their best studies— "hea,rtily request 51 
Th’ enfranchisement of Arthur; whose re- 
straint 

Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
break into this dangerous argument,'— 

If wlfit in rest® you have in right you hold, 
Why, then, your fears— which, as they say, at- 
tend 

The steps of wrong — should move you to mow 
up 

Your tender kinsman, and to cluhc^ his days 
With barbarous ignora-nei-, and deny his 
youth 

The rich advanta.ge of good exercise?^® eo 
That the time’s enemies may not Iiave this 
To grace occa.sions, ] let it be our suit, 

That you have bid us ask, his liberty; 
[[Which for our goods we do no further ask 
Than whereupon onr w(ial, on you depending, 
Counts ij your weal he hf^^ve his liberty. ] 

K. John, Let it be^'se: I do commit his 
youth 

To your direction. 


Iiidm, supply 

® To mmml, to give tittowusce to, 

“ hi rent, in 

Kxrtrine, wtudy. 

n /'V otir ijoods, i e. for (uir own good. 


ACT IV. Scene 2 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Seen 


Enter Hubert. Kixg JefnN takes him aside, 

Hubert, wbat news with you ? 

Pern, This is the man should do the bloody 
deed ; 

He show’d his warrant to a friend of mine: ro 
The image of a wicked heinous ^ult 
Lives in his eye; that close ^ aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast; 
And I do fearff ily belie^^'e His done, 

What we so fear’d he had a charge to do. 

Sal. The colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience,^ 

Like heralds ’twixt two dreadful battles set:^ 

'( His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

/ Pem. And when it breaks, I fear will issue 
i thence so 

< The foul corruption of a sweet child’s^ death. ] 
K. John. We cannot hold mortality’s strong 
hand: — 

Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit Tvdiich you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells lis Arthur is deceas’d to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear’d his sickness was past 
cure. 

Pent. Indeed, we heard how near his death 
he- was 

Before the child himself felt he was sick?— 
This must be answer’d either here or hence.® 
K. John. Why do you bend such solemn 
brows on me? 90 

Think you I bear the shears of destiny? 

Have I commandment on the pulse of life? 

Sal. It is apparent^ foul play ; and His shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it: 

So thrive it in your game! and so, farewell. 
Pem. Stay yet, Lord Salisbury; I ’ll go with 
thee, 

And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of%- forced grave.® 

/[]That blood which ow’d® the breadth of ail 
^ this isle, 

<; Three foot of it doth *hold: — bad world the 
I while ! ] . p 100 

This must not be thus borne : this will break 
out 


! To ail our sorrows, and ere long I doubt. 

[Exeunt Xoi 

K. J ohn. They burn in indignation. I repe 
There is no sure foundation set on blood, 
No certain life achiev’d by others’ death. — 

Enter a J/essen^er. 

A fearful eye thou hast; where is that bloc 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm ; 

! Pour down thy weather: — how goes ail 
France? 

Hess. From France to England. — Ne' 
such a power 

I For any foreign preparation ^ 

I Was levied in the body of a land, 
i Tie copy of your speed is learn’d by them; 
I For when you should be told they do preps 
The tidings comes that^fchey are all arriv’d, 
K. John. 0, w’here hath our intelligen 
been drunk? 

Where hath it slept? Where is my mothc 
care, 

That such an army could be di’awn® in Frai 
And she not hear of it? 

Mess. My liege, her ear 

Is stopp’d with dust; the first of Apiil diec 
Your noble mother: and, as I hear, my loi 
The Lady Constance in a frenzy died 
Three days before: but this from I'umoi 
tongue 

I idly® heard, — if true or false I know not. 
E. John. Withhold thy speed, dreadful 
casion 1 

O, malfe a league with me, till I have pleac 
My discontented peers !— What ! mother dei 
Howwildly,then, walks^^ my estate in France 
Under whose conduct came those powers 
France 

That thou for truth giv’st out are landed he 
Mess. Under the Dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard and Peter of Pomfre 

E. John. Thou hast made me giddy 
With these ill tidings. [To ike Baste 

Now, what says the wc 


1 Close, reaped. 2 Set, appointed.* g Our intelligence, ie. those whose duty it was to sii] 

a Hence, i.eTm another world. ^ Apparent, evident. #is with intelligence, * Drawn, levied, 

s A forced grave, i.c. a grave to which he had comehy - ® fdlg, casually. Occasion, fortune, 

a violent daath. * ® Ow'd^ owned, IIow wildly walks, how ill goes. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


To your proceediiigs'? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 
'Bast, But if you be afeard to hear the 
worst, 

Then let the worst, unheard, fa, 11 on your head. 
K, Jolui. B^ar witlx me, cousin; for I was 
amaz’d ^ 

Under the tide; but now I breathe again 
Aloft^ the flood, and can give amlience 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 140 
Bast. How I have a]:)ed among the clergy- 
men, 

The sums I have collected shall express. 

But as I triwell’d hither through the land, 

I find^he people strangely fantasied;^ 
Possess’d with rumours, full of idle dreams, 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fe;M‘: 
And here ’s a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the streets of Pomfret, whom I 
found 

With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he sung, in rude harsh-sounding 
rhymes, ino 

That, ere the next Ascension-day at noon. 
Your highness should deliver up your crown. 
K John.. Thou idle dre«amer, wherefore didst 
thou so? 

Peter, Foreknowing that the truth will fall 
out so. 

K. John. Hubert, away wdth him; imprison 
him; 

And on that day at noon, whereon he says 
I shall] yield up my crown, let him be hang’d. 
Deliver him to safety;^ and return, 

For I must use thee. [Emt Jlubcrt with Peter, 
0 my gentle cousin, 

Hear’st thou the news abroad, who are arriv’d? 
Bast The French, my lord; men’s mouths 
are full of it: lai 

Besides, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisbury, 
With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire, 

And others moi^e, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, whom they say is kill’d to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K, John. Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies; 

I have a way to win their loves again; 



X A7mz% stmmed. 2 Aloft. -sXmvo, 

s Stmr^ehj fantasiedf filled with strange fancies. 

^ Safety, safe-keeping. 
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Bxnng thorn before fne. 

Ba.st I will seek iluun out. 

K. John. Nay, but; make Imste; the better 
foot bofoi’c^ 170 

O, let me. have no Hnbjeeis eiuunies, 

When adverse forcM'gtuu’s ailVighi my towns 
Witli droadfi^l pomp of siout invasion ! 
lie Mercury, set fi'athers tt> thy lu'eLs, 

And fly like thought from them to me again. 
Bast, 'riu^ spii‘ii of the timv' shall leach me 
specil 

K. John. Spt)ke like a s{>riglil.ful ■'» noble 
gentlexxian. Bastard. 

[7’’o i/tmna/or] Go afh'r liim; for lie pcx'haps 
shall need 

Some messenger betwixt me and the peex's; 
And be thou he. 

Mess.' With all my heart, my liege, iso 

[Exit 

t K. John, h'ly mother dead ! 

Re-enter HiriiKRT. « 

Huh. IVTy lord, tluy say fivti nibons wore 
seen to-night;*^ 

Four fixed, and tlu^ fifth did whirl aliont 
The other four in wondrous motion. 

K. John. Fivt^ moons ! 
ifkh. Old men and beldams in the streets 
Do projihesy upon it dmigm’ously; 

Young Arthur’s death is common in their 
xnouths: 

And when they talk of him, they shake their 
hea,ds 

And whisper one {mother in the oar; 

And he tlnat speiiks doth gripe th(^ heax'er’s 
wrist, 190 

Whilst he that hcjirs imiktns fe.'uful action, 
With wrixdvled brows, with nods, %vith rolling 
eyes. 

I saw a smith sbind wife his hammer, thus, 
The whilst his iixm did on the anvil cool, 
With 0^)611 mouth swallowing a toiler’s news; 
Who, with his shoxivs an<l mea.su ixi in his hand, 
Btondhy,^ on slippeivs,- wlimh his uimhle haste 
Had falsely thrust u])on eouirdry fe(‘t, - 
Told of a many thousand warlikts French 
Tl^xt wex'O embattaih'd and rank’d in Kent; 


S sprightfnl, fuU of spirit. 
To-night last night 




JFTul}. I saw a smitlx staiid with his hammer, thx:yi —(Act iv 2. 193.) 


Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it 
frowns 213 

More upon humour ^ than advis’d respect.^ 
Ifwb. Here is your hand and seal for what 
I did. 

K John. 0, when t|ie last account ’twixt 
heaven and earth ^ ^ 

Is to he made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation 1 9^ 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done ! Hadst not thou been 
by, 2 m 


^ No /ia£Z=liad none.# 2 lliLiamir, caprice. 
3 4dviPd respect, deliberate consideration. 


A fellow by the hand of nature mark’d, 221 
Quoted,^ and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 

But taking note of thy abhorrd aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villany, 

Apt, liable^ to be employ’d in danger, 

I faintly broke with thee® of Arthur’s death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Made it no conscience’' to destroy a prince. 
Ilvh. My lord,-— 230 

K, John, Hadst thou but shook thy head, 
or made a pause, 

Quoted, noted. 5 Liable, suitable, fit. 

6 Broke with thee, opened the subject with thee. 

^ No comcieiice— no matter of conscientious scruple., 
43 




ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scenigi 3. 


When I spake darkly what I purposed, 232 
Or turn’d an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As^ bid me tell my tale in express words, 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me 
break off, ^ 

And those tKy fears might have wrought fears 
in me: 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 
And didst in signs again parley with sin; 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 
And consequently thy rude hand to act 240 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to 
name. 

Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 

My iftDbles leave me; and my state is brav’d, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign 
powers: % 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 

[La^inff%is hand 'upon his breast 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience and my cousin’s 
death. 

Huh. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I’ll make a peace between your soul and 
you. 250 

Young Arthur is alive: this hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand. 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
Within this bosom never enter’d yet 
The dreadful motion^ of a murderous thought; 
And you have slandei^’d nature in my form, — 
Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K, John. Both Arthur live? O, haste thee 
to the peers, 260 

Throw this report on their incensed rage. 

And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind, 

And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 

0, answer not; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords with all expedient® haste. 

I cdnjure thee but slowly; run more fast. 

[Esseunt 


^ Jsssas it 2 Motion, impulse. 

* Ein^pedimt, expeditious. 
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Scene III. The same. Before the castle. 

Ente7\ 011 the icalls, disgtdsed as a ship- 
hof / Artiiue. 

Arth. The wall is high, and yet will 1 leap 
down: n 

Good ground, be pitiful and hurt me not! — 
There’s few or none do know me: if they 

did, If 

This ship-boy’s semblance hath disguis’d me 
quite. 

I am afraid; and yet I ’ll venture it. 

If I get down, and do not break my limbs, 

I’ll find a thousand shifts to get away: 

As good to die and go, as die and stay. 

[Leaps down. 

0 me !*my uncle’s spirit is in these stones:— 
Heaven take my soul, and England kee]) my 
% bones! [Dies, lo 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbiirv, an o^ien letter in 
his hand^ and Bigot. ' 

Sal. Lords, I will meet bim'^ at Saint Kd- 
mundsbury: 

It is our safety, and we must emlmuie 
Thw gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Fern. Who brought that letter from the 
cardinal? 

Sal. The Count Melun, a noble lord of 
France; 

Whose private® with me of the Dauphin’s love 
Is much more general than these lines import. 
Bi^. To-morrow morning let us meet him, 
then. 

Sal Or rather then set forward; for ’twill be 
Two long days’ journey, lords, or ere we meet, 

‘ Enter ^A^JBastaed. 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, distem- 
lords! * n 

The king by me requests your presence straight. 
A^a^.^The king hath di^)Ossess’d himself of 
us: 

We will not line his thin bi^staiiied cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attiBid the foot 

^ IJim, i,e, the Dauphin. 

& /'neatest private eomipunitmtion. 

5 DisUwper'd, discontouteit out of luftnour. 



ACT IV. Scene 3. 


KING J0H:N“. 


ACT IV, Scene 3. 


Tiiat leaves the print of ijlood where’er it 
walks. 

Return and tell him so: we know the ’worst 
Bast Whate’er you think, good words, I 
think, were best. 

Sat Our griefs, ^ and not our manners, rea- 
son now. 29 

Bast But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore^ ’twere reason you had manners 
now. 

Pem, Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast ’T is true, — to hurt his master, no man 
else. 

Sal. This is the prison: — what is he lies here? 
[Semig the hody of Artlmi\ he stoops to ex- 
amine it: the others gather round him. 
Pern. O death, made proud with pi^re and 
princely beauty 1 

JThe earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himseK hath^ 
done, ^ 

Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Big. Or, when he doom’d this beauty to a 
grave. 

Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 40 
' Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? [[have 
you beheld, • 

JOr have you read or heard? or could you 
^ think? 

j Or do you almost think, although you see, 
iThat you do see? could thought, without this 
] object, 

^Form such another? \Turning to the others'l 
I This is the very top, 

5 The height, the crest, or crest unto the crest, 

\ Of murder’s arms : ] this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wali-ey’d^ wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tearS^of soft remorse.® 50 
; [[Pern. All murdei's past do stand excus’d 
I in this: • 

>And this, so sole and socinmatchable, ^ 

} Shall give a holiness, a purity, 

jTo the yet unbegotten sin of times; • 

; And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 

/ Exampled by this heinous s|)ectacle. ] 

Bast It is a damned and a bloody work;* 

1 Griefs, grievances. 

^WaU'ey’d=g’!&Ting, fierce-ey’d. 

. s jReinorse, pity. 


The ^‘aceless action of a heavy hand,— 

If that it be the work of any hand. ’ 59 



ArOi. Good ground, be pitiful and nui'fc me not !— (Act iv. 3. i.) 


I Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ! — 
had a kind of light what would ensue; 

It is the shameful work of Hubert’s hand; 
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KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene Ij. 


ACT IV. Scene .‘i 

t 

Tlie practice^ and the purpose of the king: — 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul, o-i 
[He kneels beside Artku7'^s hod^. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 

And breathing to Ms^ breathless excellence^ 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow, 

Never to taste the pleasures of the world, 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness, 70 
Till I have set a glory to this hand, 

By giving it the worship of revenge. 

) Our souls religiously confirm thy 
Big, ) words. [T/ieg both kneel: 

and then all three rise. 

Enter Hubert. 

Htth. Lords, I am hot with haste in seellmg 
you: * 

Arthur doth live; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal. 0, he is bold and blushes not at death. 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! 
Hid). I am no villain. 

Sal. Must I rob the law ? 

[Draicing his sivord. 
Bast Your sword is bright, sir; put it up 
again. 

Sal. Not till I sheathe it in a murderer’s 
skin. so 

Hub, Stand back. Lord Salisbury, — stand 
back, I say; 

By heaven, I think my sword ’s as sharp as 
* yours: 

I would not have you, lord, forget yourself, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence; 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill! dar’st thou brave a 
nobleman? 

Htib. Not for my life: but yet I dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal, Thou art a murderer. 

Huh. Bo not prove me so; 90 

Yet^ I am none: whose tongue soe’er speaks 
false, 

Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 
Fern, Cut him to pieces. 

Bast, Keep the peace, I say. 


1 Practice, device, plot. 

^ His, ie. Arthur's, 3 Fei thitherto. 
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Sal. Stand by,^or I shall gall yon, Fauiconl 
bridge. 94 

Bast Thou wert bet.tt'r gall the devil, Salis- 
bury: 

If thou ])xit frown on me, or stir thy foot, 

Or teach thy hasty spleen i.o do me shame, 

I’ll strike Hiee dead. Fiit up thy sword be- 
time; 

Or I ’ll so maul you and your toasting-iron, 
That you shall think the dl’vil is come from 
hell. 100 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
. bridge? 

Second a villain and a miii'derer? 

Huh, Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who kill’d this prince ? 

^ [Pointi^ig to Arthurs hodg. 

Huh, [Seeing the hodg for the ^first time: he 
rushes up to it — then bursts into teans.'l 
^’Tis not an hour since I left liim well : 

I honour’d him, I lov’d him; and yill weep 
My date of life out for liis sweet life’s loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his 
eyes, 

For villany is not without such rheum; 

And he, long traded in it,"' nmkes it seem 
Li|^e rivers of remorse a, ml innocency. no 
Away witli me, all you whose souls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly savours of a sla.ughter-hoiise; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. 

Big. Away toward Bury, to the Dauphin 
thei’c ! 

Fern. There, tell the king, he may inquire 
us out. Lords. 

Bast Here ’s a good world ! — Knew you of 
this fair work? 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 

Htd>. Bo but hear me, sir. — 

Bast Hal I’ll tell yme what; 120 

Thou%t damn’d as felack — nay, nothing is so 
black; 

Thou *rt more deep damsi’d than Prince Lu- 
cifer: 

There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child. 

^ Stand hy, ie. stand Imck. 

« Long traded in it, expert M it, as la a triy,le long prac- 
tised, « liem&m, pity, • 



ACT IV. Scene S. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene L 


Huh, Upon my soul — 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair; 

And if thou want^st a cord, the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 
Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be a 
beam 

To hang thee on; or woiildst thou drown thy- 
self, , lao 

Put but a little *.vater in a spoon, 

And it shall be as aU the ocean, 

Enough to stifle such a villain up. — 

I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Huh. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous 
clay. 

Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! — 

^ I left him well. 

Bast Go, bear him in thine arms.— ^ 

{Huhert goes^ and takes up the hodg of 
^ Arthur in his arms. 

I am amaz d, methinks, and lose my way i 40 


Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 
How easy dost thou take all England up*! 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty, 

The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; [[and England now is left . 
fb tug and scumble,^ and to ‘‘part by the ' 
teeth 

The unowed ^ interest of proiid-sweUing state. ' 
Now for the bare-pjick*d bone of majesty 
Doth dogged war bristle his angi*y crest, 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace:] iso ^ 
Now powers from home and discontents at 
home 

Meet in one line; and vast confusion waits, 

As doth a raven on a sick-falFii beast, ^ 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp. 

Nrwsv happy he whose cloak and cinctime^ can 
Hold out this tempest. — [To Htihert] Bear 
aw^ay that child ^ 

And follow me with speed: I ’ll to the king: 

A thousiind businesses are brief in hand,^ 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. 

\ Exeunt. 


^CT V. 


ScBKB I. [? Northampton.“\ A rootn in 
King J ohn’s palace. 

Enter King John, Pandxjlph, idth the eroion, 
and Attendants. 

jST. John. Thus have I yielded up into your 
hand 

The circle^ of my glory. 

Band. Take again 

[Gixing King John the crotvn. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your sovereign greatiTess and authority. 

K. John. Now keej) your holy word: go 
meet the French, ^ •» 

And from his holiness use all your power® 

To stop their marches ’fore we are infliim’d." 

1 Scumble, to seize violently; or, perhaps, to struggle. 

2 Unowed, unowned. 3 Cincture^ girdle. 

4 Are brief in hand, must be speedily despatch’d. # 

5 Circle = cvQVfia. 

^ And from his holiness, the., “Use all the power you 
derive from the Pope.” • 

^ InflffLm'd, buynt np. set on fire. 


[[Our discontented counties do revolt; 

Our people quarrel with obedience, / 

Swearing allegiance and the love of soul lo ' 
To stranger® blood, to foreign royalty. - J' 

This inxmdation of mistemper’d® humour } 

Bests bj you only to be qualified /i 

Then pause not; for the present time’s so$ 
sick, / 

That present medicine must be minister’d, / 
Or overthrow incurahle ensues. [] ( 

Band. It was my breath that blew this tem- 
pest up, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope; 

But since you are a gentle convertite,^^ 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of 
war, 20 

And make fair weather in your blust’ring^^ 
land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember well, 

f 

« Stranger, an adjective here = of strangers. 

® Mistempei'^d, disaffected, lo Qualified, moderated. 
11 Conifertite, convert. 12 Blnsfring, turbulent. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


Upon your oath of service to tlie pope, 2a 
Go I 'to make the French lay down their arms. 

\_E.vit 

K. John. Is this Ascension-day? Did not 
the prophet ^ 

Say that before Ascension-day at noon 
My crown I should give offU Even so I have: 
I did suppose it should be on constraint; 

But, heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 


I 

Ejiter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded; nothing there 
holds out ao 

But Dover castle: London liath receivM, 
Liken, kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobh^s^will not hear you, but are gone 
To otter service to your enemy; 

And wild amazeineni hunies up lun). down 



K. John Thus have I yielded tip into your hand 
The circle ijC my glory.—IAct v. 1. 1, 2.) 


The little number of your doubtful friends. 

Ju John. "Would not my lords return to me 
again, 

After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bast They found him dead, and cast into 
the streets; 

An empty casket, where the jewel of life 40 

By some damn’d hand was robb’cl and ta’en 
away. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me he 
did live. 

Bast So, on my soul, he dhl, for aught he 
knew. I 


But wherefore do you drooi)? why look you 
sad ? 44 

Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Lot not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Ciovern the motion of a'kingly 
Be stirring as the time; be lire with lire; 
Threalfen the threat’ner and outface the 
brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior (‘ves, f.o 
Tliat borrow their liehaviours from the great, 
Grow great hy your exompli', and put on 
The dauntle.ss spirit of resolution. 

Away, and glister*'^ like ilie god of war, 


1 Qim o/sagive up. 
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a glisten. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


KING 


JOHK 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


When lie intendeth to become^ the field : 55 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den. 

And fright him there ? and make him tremble 
there ? 

O, let it not be said ! — Forage,- and run 
To meet displeasure farther from the doors, 60 
And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

K, Jolin. The legate of the pope hath been 
with me, “ 

And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis’d to dismiss the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast, 0 inglorious league! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land,^ 

Send fair-play orders,^ and make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, ^ 

To arms invasive? shall a beardless boy,^ 

A cocker’d® silken wanton, brave our fields, 70 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, ^ 
Mocking^ the air with colours idly spread, 

And find, no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance the cardinal cannot make your 
peace; 

Or if he do, let it at least be said 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

A. Have thou the ordering of this 

present time. 

Bast. Away, then, with good courage! yet,’’ I 
know. 

Our party may well meet a prouder foe. 

[JSa;etmt, 

ScEKB IL Wear St. Edmundshir^, The 
French camp. 

Enter in arms, Lewis, Salisbuey, Melun, 
Pembroke, Bigot, and Soldim's. 

Lew. My Lord IVfelun, let this be copied 
out, 

And keep it safe for^our remembrancj^:® 


1 To hemme, to gracit. 

2 Forage, i.e. “go in search of prey.” 

3 Upon the footing of our land, i.e. standing upon our 

own land. Orders, terms of agreement. 

5 A "beardless boy, i.e. the Dauphin. • 

s Cook&fd, pampered. 

Yet, still, i.e. in spite of tlie defection of some of the 
lords. • 

® R^nembranoe, to be pronounced as a quadrisyllable. 


Eetum the precedent® to these lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both the}" and we, perusing o’er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
^And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we sw’ear 
A voluntary zeal, an unurg’d faith lo 

To your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 

I am not glad that such a sore of time 
j Should seek a plaster by contemn’d revolt, 

I And heal the inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. [[ O, it grieves my soul, 
That I must draw this metaP^ from my side 
To be a w"idow"--niaker ! 0, and there ^ ; 

Where honourable rescue and defence ! 

CJies out upon^® the name of Salisbury ! J 
But such is the infection of the time, 20 ;! 
That, for the health and physic of our right, ^ 
We cannot deal but with the very hand ^ 
Of stern injustice and confused wrong. J \ 

[Turning to the English lords] And is’t not 
pity, 0 my grieved friends, 

That we, the sons and children of this isle, 
Were born to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein step after a sti’anger,^^ march 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies’ ranks, — ][I must withdraw" and' 
weep \ 

Upon the spot^® of this enforced cause, — soj 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, J 

And follow unacquainted^® colours here? ^ 

What, here?] — 0 nation, that thou couldst'' 
r^ove I 

That N eptune’s arms, w"ho clippeth^’ thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thy- 
self, 

And grapple thee unto a pagan shore; 

Where these two Christian armies might com- 
bine 

The blood of malice in a vein of league, 

And not to spend it so uimeighbourly ! 

Lew. A noble temper dost thou show in 
this ; ^ 

9 Precedent, rough dniffe. Order, aiTangement 

u Sacrament, oath. 3ietal, sword. 

13 Cries out upon, i.e. calls upon to take their side, 
t 14 Stranger =iiQTeigaQT. 

35 Upon the spot, i.e. on account of the disgrace. 

13 UnacquainUd, strange. 

XT' Clipmth, embraceth. i® Grapple, fasten seciirely. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 2 . 


And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom, 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility. 42 
; I^O, what a noble combat hast thou fought 
/ Between compulsion and a brave respect 1 ^ 

/ Let me wipe off' this honourable dew, 

/That silver ly doth progress on thy cheeks: 

J My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

/Being an ordinary inundation; 

/ But this effusion of such manly drops, 49 
I This shower blown up by tempest of the soul, 

/ Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d 
(Than had I seen the vanity top of heaven 
(Figur’d quite o’er with burning meteors. ]] 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And w 4 th a great heart heave away this storm: 
([[Commend these waters to those baby eyes 
(That never saw the giant world enrag’d; trr 
I Nor met with fortune other than at feasts, 

( Full of warm blood, of mirth, of gossiping. ] 
Come, come; for thou shalt thrust thy hand 
as deep go 

Into the purse of rich prosperity 
As Lewis himself: — so, nobles, shall you all, 
That knit your sinews to the strength of 
mine. — 

And even there,^ methinks, an angel spake: 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of heaven, 
And on our actions set the name of right 
With holy breath. 

Enter Fandulph, attended. 

Band. Hail, noble piince of France ! 

The next is this, — King John hath reconcil’d 
^Himself to Eome; [his spirit is come m, to 
5 That so stood out against the holy church, 

'The great metropolis and see of Eome:] 
Therefore thy threat’ning colours now wind 
up; 

<[[ And tame the savage spirit of wild wai', 
sThat, like a lion fostered up at hand, 

)lt may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
i And be no further hai'mful than in show. ] 
Lew. Your gi'ace shall pardon me, I will not 
back: 

I am too high-born to be propertied,® 

To be a secondary at control, so 

1 Itespeot, ie, consideration (for thy country). f 
a There, i.e. hi what T have just said. 

8 Propertied, made a property or tool of. 
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Or useful serving-man, and instrument, si 
To any sovereign state throughout the woiid. 
Your bi’eath first kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chastis’d kingdom and myself, 
And brought in matter that should feed this 
fire; 

And now ’tisrfar too hugt‘. to be blown out 
With that same weak wind wliich enkindled it. 
You tanght me how to know the fae,ey>f right, 
Acquainted me with interest this land, 
Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart; 00 
And come ye now to tell me John hath made 
His peace with Eome? What is that peace to 
me? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer’d, must I ])ack 
Because that John hath made his peace with 
Eome? 

pAm I Eome’s slave? What penny hathj 
Eome borne, ^ 

What men provided, what inunitioii sent, ^ 
To underprop® this action ? Is ’t not I S 

That undergo this charge.?® wdio else but I, loO) 
And such as to my ckiim are liable,^ ^ 

Sweat in this business and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out 
“Vive le roi!” as I have bank’cL'^ their towns? ^ 
Have I not hero the best cards for the game, ^ 
To win this easy match play’d for a crown? J 
And shall I now give o’er the yiekhul set?® ( 
No, on my soul, it never shall be said. ^ 

Band. You look but on the outside of this(, 


work. 




Lew. Outside or inside, I will not return 110^ 

f 

Till my attempt so much be gloritied •! 

As to my ample hope was |>romised i 

Before I drew this galla.nt liead of war,^® ( 
And cull’d these fiery spiiii-s from the world, [ 
To outlook conquest, anu to win renown j 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. ] > 

^ ,, \Trmnpet munds. 

What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 


4 Interest to = claim to. « To underprop, to support. 
8 Charge, expense. ^ JAahle, associated. 

Bank'd, sailed byi the towns being on tbc banks of 
tb0|fivcr. 

8 Set, here set, or rublan*, of six games: a term Used at 
tennis. 

w Drew this gallant head of twr, ie, colleeted together 

this army. 



ACT T. Scene 2 . 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Sj?ene S. 


Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Bast. According to tlie fair play of the 
world, 

Let me have audience; I am sent to speak: 
My hol}^ lord of Milan, from the king 120 
I come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as you answer, I do know the scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Band. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite, 
And will not temporize^ with my entreaties; 
He flatly says he dl not lay down his arms. 
Bast. By all the blood that ever fury 
breath’d, 

The youth says well. — Now hear our English 
king; 

For thus his royalty doth speak in n^e. 

He is prepar’d; and reason too he should: 130 
\ [[ This apish and unmannerly approach, 
jThis harness’d 2 masque and unadvis’d revelf 
<ThLs unhair’d® sauciness and boyish troop, 
^The king doth smile at; and is well prepar’d 
jTo whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 
' From out the circle of his territories. 3 
That hand which had the strength, even at 
your door, 

To cudgel you and make you take the h^h,^ 
^|[To dive like buckets in concealed wells, 

^To crouch in litter® of your stable planks, 140 
^To lie like pa'wns® lock’d up in chests and 
trunks, 3 

To hug with swine, to seek sweet safety out 
In vaults and prisons, and to thrill and shake 
Even at the crying of your nation’s crow, 
Thinking his voice an armed Englishman; — 
Shall that victorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement ? 
No: know the gallant monarch is in arms 
And, like an eagle o’er his aery^ towers, 

To souse® annoyance that comes near his 
nest. — ^ 150 

\[To the English lords.\ »[[And you de^nerate, 
’ you ingrate revolts,® 


1 Temporize, come to terms with. 

^ Harness'd, clad in armour. 

3 (Jnhair'd, i.e , beardless. 

4 Take the hatch, i.e. leap over the half-door ^nto«the 

house). ® Litter, the straw on the floor. 

s Pawns, i.e. articles pledged or pawned. 

7 Jerp, brood. To souse, to pounce upon. 

® Mepoltsl deserters. 


I You bloody Neroes, ripping up the womb 152^ 
j Of your dear mother England, blush for shame ; ^ 
I For your owm ladies and paie-'vdsag'd maids ^ 
i Like Amazons come tripping after drums, ^ 
I ^ Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, < 
j Their neelds^® to lances, and their gentle 
hearts i 

To fierce and bloody inclination. 3 ^ 

Lew. There end thy brave, and turn thy 
face in peace ; 

We grant thou canst oiitscold us: fare thee 
well ; 160 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler.^^ 

Band. Give me leave to speak. 

Bast. No, I will speak. 

^ Lew. We will attend to neither. — 

[To the French soldiers] Strike up the 
drums; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest and our being here. 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten 
wdll cry out; 

And so shall you, being beaten: do but start 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum, 

And even at hand a drum is ready brac’d 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine; 
Soimd but another, and another shall 171 
As loud as thine rattle the welkin’s^® ear, 

And mock the deep-mouth’d thunder: for at 
hand, — 

Not trusting to this halting legate here, 

Whom he hath us’d rather for sport than 
need, — 

Is wa4ike John; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb’d death, whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 
Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this 
danger out. 

Bast. And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do 
not doubt. [Esaev^nt. iso 

Scene III. The same. The field of battle. 

Alanms. Enter EIing John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us? O, 
teU me, Hubert, 

Mub. Badly, I fear. How fares your majesty? 


10 Neelds, needles. 11 Brave, bravado. 

12 BrallUer, brawler. 'phe welkm's, the sky’s. 
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ACT V. Scene 3. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scone 4-. 


K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me 
so long, 

Lies heavy on me; — 0, my heart is sick ! 

Enter a Messenger. ^ 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faul- 
conbridge, 

Desires your majesty to leave the field, 

And send him word by me which way you go. 

K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to 
the abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort; for the great 
supply, 1 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, lo 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Goodwin 
Sands. 

This news was brought to Eichard but evin 
now: IP 

The French fight coldly, and retire themselves.^ 

K. John. Aj me ! this tyrant fever burns 
me up, 

And will not let me welcome this good news. — 

Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 

Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. 17 

[E.veunt 

Scene IV, A^iother part of the field. 

Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, and Bigot. 

JSal I did not think the king so stor’d ^ with 
friends. 

Fern. Up once again; put spirit in the 
French: 

If they miscarry, we miscarry too. » 

JSal. That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 

In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Fern. They say King John sore sick hath 
left the field. 

Enter Melun, toounded. 

Mel Lead me to the revolts^ of England 
here. 

JSal When we were happy 'we had other 
names. 

Fem. It is the Count Melun. 

Fal Wounded to death. 


^ Supply, reinforcements. | 

s Retire themselves, retreat. 3 Stor'd, suijplied. 

4 The revolts, ie. tlie deserters: the lords who had re- 
volted against King John, and joined the Prottch. 
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Mel Fly, noble Englisli, you are bought 
and sold; lo 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith. 

Seek out King John, and fall before his feet; 
For if the French be lords of this loud day, 
He*'’ means to* recoin ])e use the })aiiis you take 
By cutting ofi‘your heads: thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many nioe^’ with me, 
Upon the altar at Saint Edmundsbury; 

Even on that altar whei’e we swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 20 

JSal May this be possible ? may this be true'^ 
Melun. Have I not hideous death within 
my view, 

[[Eetaining but a quantity^ of life, ) 

Which l^eeds away, even as a form of wax > 
Eesolveth® from his figure ’gainst the fire?] ? 
What in the world should make me now de- 
ceive, 

[[Since I must lose the use*^ of all deceit? ^ 
Why should I, then, be false, since it is true j 
That I must die here and live hence byj 
truth ? ] 5 

I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 30 
He is forsworn, if e’er those eyes of yours 
Behojlfl another day break in the east: 

[^But even this night, — whose black (‘outagious; 

breath J 

Already smokes about the burning crest j 

Of the old, feeble and day-wea,rie(i sun, — i 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire, > 
Paying the fine of rated treachery, ^ 

Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives, ) 
If Lewis by your assistance win the day, ] 39 ? 
Commend me to one Hubert with your king: 
The love of him, — and this respect besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman, — 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 

In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me bence 
From forth the noise an4i'winour^^ of the field; 
Where •! may think^ the remnant of my 
thoughts 

In peacef and part this body and my soul 
With contemplation and devout desires. 


sf/«, i.e. Lewis. « Moe, jaore. 

^ Qmntity, i,e. anmll portion, 
fi Resolveth, ilisaolveth. s Use, a<l vantage. 

lienee, i.e. in imotlun* worhf. n appraised. 
y?c.s37rc«, cousideralioiJ. Jlmnourf cotifuscd-Tioise. 



ACT V. Scene 4. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Seeae 6. 


Sai. We do believe tlite: and besbrew mj’’ 
soul 

But I do love the favour^ and tbe form do 
O f tbis most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread tbe steps of damned flight, 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 

Lea^dng our rankness- and irregular course, 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o’er- 
look'd,2 

And calkily run on in obedience 
Even to our ocean, to our great King John. — 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee 
hence; 

For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
Bight in thine eye. Aw^ay, my friends ! New 
flight; 00 

And happy newness, that intends old right. 

leading Zff Melun. 

^ £ Scene V. The French camp. -t 

^ * Enter Lewis and his train, 

> Lew, The sun of heaven methought was 

;! loath to set, 

^ But stay’d and made the western welkin^ blush, 
>When English measure backward their own 

> ground 

>In faint retire.^ 0, bravely came we o?r, 
>When with a volley of our needless shot, 

^ After such bloody toil, we bid good night; 

^ And wound our tott’ring® colours clearly^ up, 

I Last in the field, and almost lords of it ! 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 
Lew. Here: "whatnews? 

Mess, The Count Melun is slain; the Eng- 
lish lords, 10 

By his persuasion, are again fall’n off, 

And your supply, ^ ^Mch you have wish’d so 

^Are cast away and smik on Goodwirji Sands. 

^ Lew, Ah, foul shrewd news! beshrew thy 
^ very heart I ^ ^ 


1 Favour^ look. - ManJcness, excess, 

s Overlook'd, i.e. overborne. ^ 

4 IfeZHn, sky. s Retire, retreat. 

6 ToWri-iig = tattered. Sora e make it =* waving. 

7 Clearly, complet^y, or, perhaps, stainlessly. 

8 Supply, reinforcements. 


! I did not think to be so sad to-night 15 ' 

! A.S this hath made me. — Who was he, that: 

i - * 

I said 

i King J ohn did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night® did part our weary 
• powers ? * 

Mess, Whoever spoke it, it is true, my lord. ^ 
Lew. W'eil; keep good quarter^® and good;, 
care to-night: 20 ; 

The day shall not be up so soon as I, ; 

To tiy the fair adventure of to-morrow. ; 

[Eweunt. ][ , 

Scene VI. An open place 'near Swinstead 
Ahheg. Night-tiwie. ^ 

JPntei\ severally ^ the Bastard and Hubert. 

Huh. Who ’s there? speak, ho ! speak quickly, 
or I shoot. 

Bast. A friend. — Wliat art thou? 

Huh. Of the part of England. 

Bast, Whither dost thou go? 

Huh. What ’s that to thee ? 

Bast, Why may not I demand 

Of thine afiairs, as well as thou of mine? 
Hubert, I think? 

Huh, Thou hast a perfect thought: 

I will, upon all hazards, wed believe 
Thou art my friend, that know’st my tongue 
so well. 

Who art thou? 

Bast. Who thou wilt: and if thou please, 
Thou mayst befriend me so much as to think 
I come one way of the Plantageiiets. 11 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou and end- 
less night 

Have done me shame: — brave soldier, pardon 
me, 

That any accent, breaking from thy tongue, 
Should scape the true acquaintance of mine 
ear. 

Bast. Come, come; sans compliment, what 
news abroad? 

Huh. Why, here walk I, in the black brow 
of night, 

To find you out. 

Bast. Brief, then; and what ’s the news? 

® The sturMing night, i.e. the night which makes one 

stumble. 

10 Keep good quarter, i.e. keep ymm quarters well guarded. 
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ACT V. Scene 6. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 7 


HuK 0, niy sweet sir, news fitting to the 
night,— 

Black, fearful, comfortless and horrible. 20 

Bast. Sliow me the very wound of this ill 
news; 

I am no woman, 1 ’ll not swound^ at it. 

Huh. The king, 1 fear, is poison’d by a 
monk: 

I left him almost speechless; and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil, that you 
might 

The better arm you to the sudden time, 

Than if you had at leisure known of this. 

Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to 
hii»? 

llidf. A monk, I tell you; a resolved ^ villain. 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king% 
Yet speaks, and perad venture may recover, si 

Bast. Who didst tho^ leave to tend his ma- 
jesty? 

Ih(h. Why, know you not the lords are all 
come back, 

And brought Prince Henry in their company? 
At whose request the king hath pardon’d 
them. 

And they are all about his majesty. 

Bast Withhold thine indignation, mighty 
heaven, 

And tempt us not to bear above our power 1— 
I’ll tell thee, Hubert, half rny power this 
night, 

Passing these flats, are taken by the tide; 4o 
These Lincoln Washes have devoured them; 
Myself, well mounted, hardly have escap’d. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; * 

I doubt^ he will be dead or ere I come. 

[Eweunt 

ScEiTE VII. The orchard of Swimtead Ahhey. 

Enter Prince Henry, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

P. Hen. It is too late: the life of all his 
blood 

Is touch’d corruptibly;^ and his pure brain, 
Which some supj)ose the soul’s frail dwelling- 
house, 


1 Swoundt 8W00T1, a Resolved, resolute 
s DmM, fear. 

■* Corruptibly, i.e. so as to be corrupted. 
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Doth by the idle coi^iments that it makes 4 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Pern. His highness yet doth speak, and 
holds belief 

That, being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning ([uality 
Of tliat fell poison which assaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here. — lo 

Doth he still rage ? [Eant Bigot 

Pern. He is more ])atient 

Than when you left him; even now he sung 
P. Hen. 1 0 vanity of sickness I fierce ex- ^ 
tremes, / 

In their r continuance, will not feel them-^ 
selves. 5 

D|ath, having prey’d upon the outward parts, ^ 
Leaves them invisible, and his siege is now [ 
Against the mind, the which he pricks andJ 
wounds ' / 

With many legions of strange fan ta, sics, j 
Which, in their throng and pi'ess to that last? 

hold, / 

Confound themselves.] ’Tis stra-nge that; 

(h»ath should sing. — 20 

I am the cygnet to this ])ale faint swan, 

Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Pal. Be of good comfort, piince; for you are 
born 

To set a form upon that indigest ^ 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

Re-enter Bigot, with Aitendants., carrying 
King J ohn in a chair. 

K. John. Ajy marry, ^low my soul hath 
elbow-room; 

It would#not out at windows nor at doors, 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom, so 
That all fiy bowels crumble^up to dust: 

I am a sci'ibbled forai, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this flro 
Bo I shrink up. 

P. Hen. How fares your majesty? 
s Indigest, a aliapeless mass; ebaos, ^ 



ACT V. Scene 7. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 7- 


• * 

/i. John. Poison’d, — ill La'e; — dead, forsook, And comfoii:- me witli cold. I do not ask you 
cast ofi‘: 35 much, ^ 4 i 

And none of you will bid the winter come, I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait,^ 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;i And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course P. Men. 0 that there were some virtue in 
Through^ my bum’d bosom, nor entreat the • my tears, 

north That might relieve you I 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched K. John. The salt in them is hot. 

lips, 40 Within me is a hell; and there the poison 



Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 47 

On mireprievahle condemned blood. 

Enter the Bastaed. 

Bast. 0 , I am sialded with my violent 
motion, 

And spleen 2 of spee(?to see your majesty ! 50 
K, John. 0 cousin, *thou ai’t come to set^ 
mine eye: ^ ^ 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d and hum’d; 
And all the shrouds, wherewith my life should 
sail, 

^ m 

1 Maw, stoniacli. ^ 2 Strait, niggardly. 

3 Spieen, eagerness. To set, to close. 


Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 

My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Wiiich holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then ail this thou seest is but a clod, 
And module^ of confounded royalty. 

Bast The Dauphin is preparing hither- 
ward, 

Where heaven He knows® how we shall 
answer Mm; 60 

Por in a night the best part of my power, 

As I upon^ advantage did remove, 

Were in the Washes all unwarily 

s Module, model = image. 

® Heaven Be knows only knows. 

7 Upon, on account of, 

• 65 



ACT V. Scone 7. 


KING JOHN. 


ACT V. Scene 7. 


Devoured by the unexpected flood. c-i 

[Kuiff Johi dies, 
Sal. ’You breathe tiiese dead news in as 
dead an ear. — 

My liege ! my lord ! — but now a king, — now 
thus. , <T 

P. Hon. Even so must I run on, and even 
so stoj'). 

What surety of the world, what hope, what 
stay, 

When this was now a king, and now is clay? 
Bast. Art thou gone so? I do but stay be- 
hind 70 

To do the oflice for thee of revenge. 

And tlien my soul shall wait on thee to 
heaven. 

As it on earth hath been thy servant still.-^ 
\\i[To the revolted Lordsi Now, now, you stars 
^ that move in you»' right spheres, 

^ Where be your powers? show now your 

i mended faiths. 

And instantly return with me again, 

To push destruction and perpetual shame 
>Out of the weak door of our fainting land. 

) Straight let us seek, or straight we shall be 
) sought; 

I The Dauphin rages at our very heels. so 
Sal. It seems you know not, then, so much 
as we: 

The Cardinal Pandulph is within at rest, 

Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin, 
And brings from him such offers of our peace 
As we with honour and respect may take. 
With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it when fee sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already; 
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Vov many carriage;^ die hatii dispatch’d 9o ; 

To the sea-side, and jiut his cause and quarrel' 
To the disposing of the cardinal: 

With whom yourself, myself, and other;' 

lords, 'j 

If you think meet, this afternoon will post \ 
To consummate this business happily. S 

Bast. Let it be so: n.nd you, iny noble J 
prince, > 

With other princes that may best be -spar’d, ? 
Shall wait upon your father’s funeral. ] > 

P. lien. At Worcester must his body be in- 
terr’d ; 

Eor so he will’d it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then: loo 

And happily may yo\ir sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land ! 

To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 

I do bequeath my faithful services 
j^nd true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we 
make, 

To rest wdthout a spot for evermore." 

/^ Jfen. I have a kind soul that would give 
you thanks, 

And knows not how to do it but with team 
Bast 0, let us pay the time but needful 
f7oe, no 

Since it hath been beforehand with, our griefs.- 
This England never did, nor luwer shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 
Now these her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make 
us rue, 

If England to itself do rest but true. 




•.NOTES -TO KING JOHN. 


♦ 


BBAIVIATIS PEESONiE. 

1 John, suniametl Laoklanh, was the youngest of tife 
five sous of HenzT II. by Eleanor bis wife, Duchess of 
Guienne (or Aquitaine). ,The other four sons were: 
Williarn, th# eldest, who died in 1155, and was buried 


at Beading (see Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 112); Henry, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Lewis VII., and died of a 
fever at a village near Limoges; Eichard CJosur-de-Lion; 
Geoffrey, the husband of Constance and father of Arthur, 
who was killed in a tournament at Paris, 1186. John was 
bom 1166 ; in 1185 he was sent over as governor of Ire- 
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land, but recalled after nine mouths. John does not 
appear to have joined his brotliors in their rebellion 
against their father until 1188. JSarly next year, peace 
being conduded between Henry If. and Philip Augustus 
of France, a list of barons who had joined the French 
king was at Henry’s re<iuest handed to him. The very 
first that his eyp fell upon was that of his youngest aiffl 
favourite sou, John, the discovery of whose treachery 
broke his father’s heart. On J une 6l.h of that same year 
Henry 11. died, and was succeeded by Richard Ceeiir-de- 
Lion. J ohn appears to have been as faithless to his brother 
as to his father, for he was always intriguing against 
him. As early as 1190, when Eidiard was absent at the 
Crusades, John had resolved to seize the throne on the 
earliest opportunity. On the death of Coour-de-Lion, in 
1199, he immediately declared himself heir to the throne, 
in spite of the undoubted right of Arthur, the son of his 
elder brother, Geoffrey. It was pretended that Richard 
on liis*deathbed had declared John his successor, and 
heir to one -third of his property. It is to this that 
Queen Eleanor alludes, when she tells Constance (ii. JI191, 
192): 

Thou unadvise^scold, I can produce 

A will that bars the title of thy sou. 

John reigned from 1199 to 1210, and died in the forty- 
ninth year of his age. John was married first (in 1189) to 
Isabel, or Havisia, as some of the chroniclers call her, 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of Gloucester, by wliom 
he had no issue. In 1201 he married Isabella, daughter of 
Aymar, Count of Angoul^me, she being at that time pri- 
vately espoused to Hugh le Brun, Count de la Marche. 8he 
bore him three sons and three daughters. Henry, the olde.st 
son, alone figures in this play. Four years after John's 
death she married her old love, the Count de La Marche. 

2, Peinoe Henry was born October 1st, 120C. Ho was 

therefore just ten years old when, on October 26th, 1210, 
he was crowned king; the Earl of Pembroke being chosen 
as protector. He married Eleanor, daughter of Raymond 
Count of Provence, in 1236; and by her was father, amongst 
other children, of Edward I., and Margai'et, who married 
Alexander, King of Scotland. He reigned fifty-six years; 
and died on November 16th, 1272. ^ 

3. Arthur Duke of Bretagne was the posthumous 
son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, fourth son of Henry II., who. 
according to some historians, was trampled to death at 
a tournament, on August 19th, 1185. Holinshed, how- 
ever, says: ‘Giis death was occasioned (as men iudge) 
by a fall wbich he caught at a tournie, for he w'as sore 
bruised therewith; and neuer had his health, but finallie 
fell into a flix and so died” (vol ii. p. 190). Arthur had 
one sister, the Princess Eleanor, who was taken prisoner 
by John and confined in Bristol Castle for many years. 
Mr. Russell French, in his ShaJeespeareana Genealogica, 
(p. 6) says: “she afterwards took the veil, and became 
Superior of the nunnery of Ambreshury, where she died 
in 1236.” Arthur was in his fourteenth year when the 
action of this play begins. At first King l^hilip Augustus 
of France strongly supported his just claim to the throne; 
but having become reconciled to John, in 1200, he with- 
drew his support. Soon afterwards Arthur fell into his 
uncle’s hands, as he was engaged in besieging the town of 
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Mirabeau, in which his grandmother, Queen Eleanor, 
was beleaguered, lie was confined first at Falaise, and 
afterwards at Rouen, whore he <lied (see note 236). With 
regard to the question of John’s having liad anything to 
do with Arthur’s death, Sir Thomas Duff us Hardy has 
proved that the king was at Rouen from the 3d to the 7th 
April, 1203, Arthur’s death having taken place on the 3d 
April of that year. (See Russell French, p. 6.) 

4. EARL OF PEMBROKE. William iMarshall w'as the .se- 
cond son of John Marshall, Lord Marese.lial to Henry 11. 
He became Earl Marescluil at the death of bis elder bro- 
ther, 1199. William ]\Iarshall became Earl of Pembroke 
by his luarrhigo with Isabel de (dare, daughter of Richard 
Strongbow; ho had five sons by her—William, Richard, 
Walter, Gilbert, and Anselm, who were in sncce.ssion Lords 
IMaresehal and Earls of Pembroke. According to Holinshed 
on the day of his coronation King John “ imiested William 
hlarshall with the sword of the earledome of Striguille ” 
(Strigull) “and Geffrey Fitz Peter, ’’(see below) “ with the 
sword of the earledome of Essex ” (vol. ii. p. 276). Fur- 
ther on (p. 349) he thus records the death of this noble- 
man: “The next yearc, which was after the birth of our 
lord 1219, William Marshall the foresail! earle of Pembroke 

fhtlied, gouernour both of the realme and also of the kings ^ 
person, a man of such worthinesse both in stoutnesso of 
stomach and martiall knowledge, as England had few 
then lining that might bo compared with him. He was 
buried in the new temple church at Tjondon vpoii the 
Ascension day.” Frencli says (p. 7): “The noble in this 
play did not fall away as therein implied, to the French 
interest; on the contrary, he renmined faithful to King 
John, mid it was chiclly through his steady valour, aided 
by Hubert de Burgh, that England wnis cleared of her 
foreign foes. His eldest son, of the same name, one of 
the Twenty-five Barons who obtained Maona Oiiarta 
from John, was among the nobles who joined the Dauphin, 
and hence the mistake of the Poet.” 

5. Earl op Essex. Geolfrey Fitz-Poter, or Fitz-Piors, 
was created Earl of Essex in 1PJ9, in the first year of King 
John's reign, and died in 1212. The earldom of Essex 
came to him by “his marriage with Beatrice, grand- 
daughter of William de Say, by Beatrice, only sister of 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, created Earl of Essex by King 
Stephen” (French, p. 8). In 1198, when lluliert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, resigned the office of High Jus- 
ticiary, Geoffrey Fitz- Peter w'as appointed in his place. 
The holder of this office Was second in rank only to the 
king himself. The eldest ^on of this nobleman, also 
named Geoffrey, assumed the name of IMandcville, and was 
one of the Twenty-five Baijrjns. His only sister Maud 
Fitz-Pelpr married Henry de Bolum, Earl of Hereford, 
who was the ancestor of Immphrey do Bohun, last Earl 
of Hereford, whose daughter and heiress Henry Boling- 
broke (afterwards Henry IV.) mluTioil Holinshed gives 
the following character of Essex; “Vpon the second of 
October, Geffrey Fitz Peter oarlo of 'Essex and lord oheefe 
iijFitice of England dopartiod this life, a man of great 
power and autoritie, in whose politike direction and 
goneraement, the order of things pertoining to the com- 
mon-wealth cheefelie consisted Ho was of n noble mind, 
expert in knowledge of the luwcs of the Kind, ^ rich in 
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possessions, and ioined in blood or affinitie with the more ' 
part of all the Nobles of the realme, so that his death was . 
no small losse to the commonwealth : for through him ! 
and the archbishop Hubert, the king tvas oftentimes ; 
reuoked from such wilfull purposes, as now and then he , 
was determined to haue put in practise, in so much that * 
the king, as w’as reported (but how trulie I cannot tell) ! 
seemed to reioise for his death, bicause he might now* ■ 
worke his will without anie to coutroll him” (vol. ii. : 
p. 313). I 

6. Eaul OP-Salisbury. William Longs word, Earl of ; 
Salisbury, was the natural son of Henry II. by Hosamond ■ 
Clifford (Fair Rosamond). He married Ela, daughter of i 
William Devereux, Earl of Salisbury, to which title he | 
succeeded on the death of his father-in-law. He was, j 
at the beginning of John’s reign, sheriff of Wiltshire, and • 
warden of the Welsh Marches He was one of the lords 
who represented the king in the negotiations with the 
twenty-five barons concerning Magna Charta. He rav- 
aged the counties of Essex, Hertford and Middlesex, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon, in 1216, with his arniy. He 
afterwards revolted from King John’s side, and joined 
the discontented barons, who had invited the Dauphin 

fo claim the English crown; but, on the death of John, # 
and accession of Henry III., he returned to his allegi- 
ance. ♦ 

7. Earl op Norfolk. Roger Bigot— -not Robert as he 
is generally called— second Earl of Norfolk, was the son of 
Hugh Bigot, steward to King Stephen. He was created 
Earl of Norfolk, and died, in 1177, in the Holy Land. He 
was also one of the twenty-five barons who coalesced 
against King John. He married Isabel, daughter of 
Hamelyn Plantagenet, Earl of Warren and Surrey, ilis 
eldest son, Hugh Bigot, who was also one of the twenty- 
five barons, married Maud Marshall, daughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke. (See above.) 

8. Hubert de Burgh. Shakespeare has scarcely given 
us any idea of the importance of this nobleman; for 
though he had no title in the reign of King John, he was 
subsequently created Earl of Kent by Henry HI. in 1226. 

He was the great grandson of Robert, Earl of Cornwall, 
half brother of William the Conqueror. He was also de- 
scended from Charlemagne, so that he was of the very 
noblest blood. French says (p. 9): “he was made Lord 
Chamberlain, Warden of the Welsh Marches, Sheriff of 
five counties, Seneschal of Poitou, and governor of 
several castles.” He was one of John’s securities for the 
fulfilment of Magna Charta; and, unlike most of the no- 
bility, remained uniformly faithful to his king to the end. 
With only 140 soldiers he defflhded for four months the 
Castle of Dover, defying all th# efforts of the French to 
take it. Though he appears to have been a most devoted 
servant to Henry III. ; yet Jie was stripped of all Ms dig- 
nities, employments, and possessions by that king, in con- 
sequence of the jealousy which his wealth and honours 
had excited among the barons. He died in 1243, He was 
married four times, his last wife being Margaret, daughtei?^ 
of William the Lion, King of Scotland. 

9. Robert Faulconbridg® or Faucokbridge. About 
this character nothing historic is known. The most re- 


markaltle thing about him seems to have been rhat he was 
the son of his father. In the old play. Look About You, 
quarto, 1600 (see Dodsley, voL vii. p. 3S9-506), the hus- 
band of Lady Faulconbridge is called Richard Faul- 
conbridge. That play deals very fully with the in- 
trigue between Prince Richard and Lady Faulconbridge, 
so fthat, probably, there was some story oj* tradition on 
the point, of which the author of Look About You and 
the author of The Troublesome Raigne (on w^hlch Shake- 
speare founded his King John) both made use. In Shake- 
speare the father of Robert Faulconbridge is called Sir 
Robert Faulconbridge. 

10. Philip Faulconbripge. The chief historical ground 
for this character seems to be a paragraph in Holinshed; 
“Philip bastard sonne to king Richard, to whome his 
father had giuen the castell and honour of Coinacke, 
killed the vicount of Limoges, in reuenge of his father’s 
death ” (voL ii. p. 278). French says, p. 11 : “ The continu- 
atorof Hardyng’s Chronicle calls him ‘one Faulconbridge, 
th’ earie of Kent, his bastarde, a stoiite - harted man.’ 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas identifies him as a baron 
by tenure;—*!. John. FOULKE JJE Breante, ob. circa 
1228, s. p. m. Eve, his sole daughter and heir, married 
Llewellyn, Prince of N. Wales.' This same Foulke de 
Breante is one of the ‘managers and disposers' in King 
John’s will, dated at Newark; and he is also one of ‘ the 
noble persons’ named in the ‘First Great Charter’ of 
Henry III. Matthew Paris speaks of him as ‘ Falcasius 
de Brente,' in his General History, and Rymer, in his 
Foedera, gives several letters in Latin respecting ‘Foulke 
de Breante.” Holinshed frequently mentions “ Foukes de 
Brent,” especially, in connection with the Earl of Salis- 
bury, as fighting on the side of the king against the barons 
in 1216. If this Foulke, or Fawkes, as he is called in Lin- 
gard, who describes him as “ a ferocious and sanguinary 
ruffian” (vol. ii. p. 391), was the same as the Faulcon- 
bridge of this play, his character must have altered con- 
siderably for the worse. Holinshed thus describes his 
end: “ Howbeit at length the foresaid Fouks, hauing ob- 
teined his purpose at Rome (by meanes of Ms chapleine 
Robert Paslew an Englishman, who was his solicitor 
there) as h^ returned towards England in the yeare in- 
suing, was poisoned and died by the waie, making so an 
end of his inconstant life, which from the time that he 
came to yeares of discretion was neuer bent to quietnes” 
(vol. ii. pp. 356, 357). 

11. James Gurney. Nothing is known historically of 
this personage. The name Guraey or Gourney is a very 
old one. 

12. Sheriff op Northamptonshire. French says (p. 
13): “There can be no difficulty in naming this official, as 
Sir Simon de Pateshull was Sheriff of N. Hants for the last 
four yemrs of King Richard’s reign, and during the first 
four years of King John. One of the witnesses to two 
charters ... is ‘Simon de Pateshull,' no doubt this 
Sheriff, who was also Justice of the King’s Court from 7 
Richard I. to 16 John; and is called by Matthew of West- 
minster ‘a noble faithful honest man.’ ” 

13. Peter of Pomfret is mentioned in Holinshed, who 
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gives the following account of his death: “Herevpon 
l)eing committed to prison within the caBtell of Corf, 
when' the tlay hy him preilxed came, without any other 
notable damage viito King John, he was by the kings com- 
mandement drawne from the said castell, viito the towno 
of Warhain, cfe there hanged togither with his sonne” 
(vol il p. 311)., r 

14. Philip, Kino of Prance. Philip Aiigustu.s suc- 
ceeded his father in 1180 at the age of fifteen. He married 
Isabella of Hainault, daughter of Baldwin, Karl of Flan- 
ders, who brought him the county of Artois as part of her 
dowel*. He encouraged the sons of Henry II. in tlieir 
rebellion against their father. He joined in the 'J’hird 
Crusade with Eichard Cociir-de-Lion, of \vliom he was very 
jealous. After the siege of Acre in 1191 he returned hur- 
riedly to France; and immediately commenced to intrigue 
with John against Eichard, supporting him in his endea- 
vour fpo seize the crown of England in his brother’s ab- 
sence; in return for which support Philip himself was 
to obtain possession of Normandy. He died in 122^. 

16. Lewis, the Dauphin, was the son of Philip Augus- 
tus by his wife Isabel. ^fHe married Blanch of Castile, 
daughter of Alfonso VIII. of Castile, and of Eleanor, the 
sister of Eichard I. and John. Having been invited over 
to England by the discontented barons in 1216, he landed 
with a large body of troops, and w’as joined by many of 
the English nobles; but soon after the accession of Henry 
in. he was deserted by his English allies and was com- 
pelled to conclude a peace and return to France. In 1223 
he succeeded to the throne as Lewis VIII., but only 
reigned three years, dying in 1220. He was the father of 
Louis IX., generally known as Saint Louis. 

16. Lymooes, Archduke of Austria. Sliakespearo has 
here followed the author of The Troublesome Eaigne in 
confusing two personages, both of whom were enemies 
of Eichard Coeur-de-Lion. Lymogea, as this character is 
called both in the Troublesome Eaigne and in Shake- 
speare’s King John, was really Vidomar, Viscount of 
Lymoges : “ whose vassal having found, as was reported 
to King Eichard, a treasure of golden statues, represent- 
ing a Roman emperor with his wife, sons g^nd daugh- 
ters, seated at a golden table, was required to yield up 
the prize to Richard Suzerain of the Limousin, and on 
Vidomai*’s refusal he was besieged in his castle at Chaluz- 
Chabrol, before which the heroic king received the wound 
of which he died twelve days after, viz. April 6, 1199” 
(French, p. 10). This Lymoges was killed by Faulcon- 
briclge in 1200. The Archduke of Austria from 1194 to 
1230 was Leopold VI. , son of Leopold V. The latter died 
in consequence of a fall from his horse in 1104, five years 
before the death of his enemy Richard; so that, histori- 
cally speaking, the Archduke of Austria, who lived in the 
time of King John, had nothing on earth to do with the 
death of Coeur-de-Lion. 

17. Pandulph, He was, when he is first introduced in 
this play, only an envoy and not a legate of the ])oi)e*.s. 
According to Lingard he was never a cardinal ; but ac- 
cording to French (p. 17) “ Pandulphns de Masca, a native 
of Pisa, was made ‘Cardinal of the Twelve Apostle.s' in 
1182.” When he was appointed envoy he had the title of 
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‘‘.subdiucoiius Domini Papm” (see Lingard, vol. ii. p. 338, 
note 2). He was not even in deacon’s orders till later. Jn 
November, 1218, ho siii^cecdcd Gualo or Walter, cardinal 
of Ht. Martin’s, as legate; and after rendering consider- 
able services to the young king, Henry TIL, he returned 
to Rome in 1221. Holin.shcd tidls ii.s: “ Pandulph, who 
(as before is expressed) did the mes.sago so stoutlh^ from 
pope Innocent to king .LJm, was also made bishop of 
Norwich” (in 1219). Lingard doc.s not mention this latter 
circumstance. 

18. Melun. The Viscount de ^lelim is referred to in 
the pas.sage from llolinshed given in note 2£)r). French 
says (pp. 17, 18) : “ The ‘ Count do Melun ’ is mentioned in 
a treaty, dated a.d. 1104, between the kings of England 
and France, and is probably the same person as the Melun 
of this play.” 

19. Chatillon. There is no historic mention of the em- 
bassy of Chatillon. French (p. IS) says: “In the treaty 
betw'een King Eichard and Philip Augustus, dated July 
23, 1194f the concluding article sets forth:—* Now Gervais 
de Chatillon, as representative of the King of France, has 
sworn to observe all the articles above recited, and main- 

^'tain the truce.’ .He therefore might bo the person sent 
as ambassador to England, live years after the above 
date.” The family was a very diatinguislu?;! one; Jacques 
do Chatillon, Ailmiral (d France, was killed at the liaitle 
of AgincoiU’t. 

20. (Mtken KlinoR.i This princess, generally known as 

Elinor of Guienne, was the daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam V., Duke of Aquitaine, and Count of Poitou. She 
was born in 1122, and married, at the ago of Ilf teen years, 
Le^is VI 1. of France. Guienne appears to have been the 
name lor that part of Aquitaine which belonged to the 
Counts of Poitou. When Lewis VII. went to the Crusades 
she accompanied him; but her conduct was so .scandalous 
that he sued for and obtained a divorce in 1152. Six 
weeks after, Eleanor married Henry Phmtugenet, after- 
wards Henry IL Her husband, to whom she was at first 
passionately attached, subsequently gave her so much 
cause for jealousy by his numerous infidelities, that she 
conceived an aversion to him, and excited her sons to 
rebel against their father. The story of her jealousy of 
Rosamond Cliilord (Fair Rosamond), the motlier of Wil- 
liam Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and of the vengeance 
she took against her, is well known. In 117S she was 
confined in a convent by the king, and not released till 
her son Richard came to tlnf throne. In 1202 sli© took the 
veil in the Abbey of Fontevraux, whore she died in 1204, 
above eighty years of ago. » Although she was jealous of 
Constatce, she is said to ImvB done all she could to obtain 
kind treatment for Artliur after he was taken prisoner by 
his une^, ^ 

21. CoNOTANOE was the daughter of Conan le Petit, Duke 
of Brittany and Earl of Richmond in Yorkshire, and hia 


1 We luive adopted m tli« text the spelling lUtnort usually adopted 
by Editors; but In the body of the notes ■we have .spelt the name 
Eleanor, the more usual form. Iif F, x the name is written in full 
/iVxVtor, but variously in abbreviated form, Ekti.t Eka* 
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wife Margaret, daughter of Henry Earl of Huntingdon. 
Constance was not a widow at tlie time of which this 
play treats. She married first (in 1182) Geoffrey, son of 
Henry II., who was killed, ‘]>y accident,^ at a tournament 
about three years after his marriage. Shortly after his 
death Constance gave birth to Arthur; and while the re- 
joicings of the people of Bretagne at this event were 
going on, Henry II. invaded Bretagne, treacherously 
seized the persons of Constance and her children, and 
married the young widow forcibly to Randal de Blonde- 
ville, Earl of.Chester. From this brutal tyrant she di- 
vorced herself in 1199, and soon afterwards was remarried 
to Guy, Count of Thouars. She died suddenly in 1201, a 
few months after her son Arthur was taken prisoner. 
Shakespeare takes a liberty with history, much to the 
prejudice of the play, by killing off Constance before 
Arthur’s death. 

22. Blanch was the daughter of Alphonso YIII, of Cas- 
tile and Eleanor, daughter of Henry IT. Her marriage 
with the Dauphin was principally brought about by the 
influence of her grandmother, Queen Eleanor. OJhe mar- 
riage was a very happy one: after her husband’s death 
Blanch acted as Regent of France during the minority of 
lier son, Lewis IX,, and afterwards, when he was absent 
at the Crusades. She was very beautiful, talented, and 
good. From h^r are descended the royal houses of Valois, 
Bourbon, and Orleans; her granddaughter Isabel married 
Bd ward II. , and by him became the mother of Edward III. 

23. LAPY FaULCONBRIDGE. French says (p. 21): “Some 
writers assert that the mother of Philip Faulconbridge 
was a lady of Poitou, of which province Ccenr-de-Lion 
was made count or earl by his father, witli half its reve- 
nues for his support; he was much engaged in his foreign 
apanage^ before he came to the throne of England.” In 
Look About You she is called Marian, and is represented 
as the sister of Robert Earl of Gloucester. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

21 Line 1: Chatillon.—ln the old play this name is 
printed Chattilion; and so it is intended to be pronounced 
here. 

25, Line 4 : The BORROWED majesty . final ed is not 
elided in horrowed in F. 1, either in this line or the fol- 
lowing. 

20, Lines 8-11.— Shakespeare copied the demands of 
Chatillon from the old play. According to Holinshed 
what Philip Augustus demaiuled, not by his ambassador, 
but at an interview with John held “ in a place betwixt 
the townes of Buteuant and*GuIeton,” was “thg whole 
countrie of Veulquessine (the ¥exin) to be restored vnto 
him, as that which had beene granted by Geffrey earle of 
Anion, the father of Kin^Henrie the second, vnto Lewes 
le Grosse, to haue his aid then against king Stephan. 
Moreoner, he demanded, that Poictiers, Anion, Maine, 
and Touraine, should be deliuered and wholie resigned 
vnto Arthur duke of Britaine" (vol. ii. p. 277). • 

27. Line 28: And SULLEN presage of your mon decay.-- 
This probably refers to the»sound of a tolling bell. Conir 
pare II. JSenry IV. i. 1. 101-103: 


and hSs tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sit-Uen bell, 

Re.^jember'd toUing: a departing friend. 

28. Lines 30-34. —Holinslied says (vol. ii. p. 274): “Surelie 
queene Elianor the kings mother was sore against hir 
nephue Arthur, rather mooued thereto by enuie conceiiied 
agftlnst his mother, than vpon any iust occasion giuen in 
the behalfe of the child, for that she saw if he were king, 
how his mother Constance would looke to beare most rule 
uithin the realme of England, till hir sonne should come 
to lawfull age, to gouerne of himself e.” 

29. Line 37: Which now the MANAGE, &c.— Compare 
Richard II. i. 4. 3S, 39 : 

Now for the rebels which stand out in Ireland,— 

Expedient 7nanaj^e must be made, my liege- 

30. Line 38. — The entrance of the Sheriff is not marked 
till line 43, in the Folio, and in all modern editions that 
I have seen. But, in following Charles Kean’s Acting 
Edition and placing it here, we only follow the dictates 
of coi^raon sense. There must be some little time allowed 
for the Sheriff to impart his information to Essex, before 
Essex can impart it to the king** The stage direction in 
the old play is; “Enter the Shriue and wdiispers the 
Earle of Salisbury in the eare.” 

31. Lines 40-43.— That this speech is spoken aside to 
John is clear from line 43. The Sheriff is whispering to 
Essex during this speech of Eleanor’s. 

32. Line 50.— Shakespeare has so expanded and improved 
the character of the Bastard from the meagre and unin- 
teresting sketch in the old play, that he may be said fairly 
to have created it. It may be mentioned here that Shake- 
speare wisely excludes Lady Faidconbridge from this 
scene, during the whole of which, in the old play, she is 
present, and is there made to take a very unseemly part 
in the discussion. 

33. Line 54 : Of CcEUR-DE-LlON.— Ff. have Cordelion^ in 
one word; and so has the old play. 

34. Line 63: Of that I S tee vens quotes from 

Chapman’s^Translation of Homer’s Odyssey, book 1 lines 
335-337: 

Aly mother certain says I am his son; 

I know not ; nor was ever simply known 
By any child the sure truth of his sire. 

A correspondent has sent (under the signature M. M.) 
an ingenious communication, proposing to amend the 
line thus: 

If that I doubt, as all men’s children may- 
taking the speech of Eleanor’s which follows to be an in- 
terruption. The writer’s argument amounts to this; that 
the Bastard would not at this point “ commit himself to 
an avowal of a definite belief ” in his own illegitimacy. 
But this cynical avowal of doubt is in accordance with 
Philip Eaulconbridge’s character, as Shakespeare has 
drawn it; and by. 

Of that I doubt, as all men’s children may, 
he merely means to say that the legitimacy of every child 
is a fair subject for doubt; a variation of the old proverb 
that “It is a wise child who knows Ms own father.” 
Facetious allusions to this douht, as to a child’s paternity, 
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are to be found in all dramatists down to the time of 
Sheridan. 

86. Line 78: Fair fall the bones that took the pains for 
me 1 i,c. “ Good luck befall the frame that bore the pains 
of labour for me !” Compare Love’s Labour’s Lost, ii. 1. 
124, 125: , 

Jlftrm. Now/azV your mask I 

Has. FatrfaU the face it covers! 

36. Line 85 : lU hath a TRICK of Cmir-de-lwnts facc.-^ 
Compare 'Winter’s Tale, ii. 3. 97-100: 

Behold, my lords, 

Although tlje print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father, eye, nose, lip, 

The McA of 's frown, his forehead, &c. 

Some commentators (wrongly, T believe) connect this use 
of trick with its heraldic sense = copy. 

37. Line 93: With half that face mould he have all 

my Theobald, unnecessarily, altered this to “ With 

that half face.” But surely half that face means “half 
my father’s face.” c 

88. Line 94 : A half -fac'd groat —This is an anachronism; 
the reference being to tire half -groats, coined first in the 
year 1504, in the reign of Henry VII, which, like the 
groats coined at the same time, bore the king’s face in 
profile. The groat was not coined at all till the reign of 
Edward III. ; it was worth four pence. Steevens quotes 
from The Downfall of Bobert Earl of Huntington, v. 1 : 

You ha/ffac'd you thick-cheek'd chittyface, 

— Dodsley, vol. viil. p. i88. 

The expression half faced, or “with half a face” would 
seem to have been used as a more or less contemptuous 
expression. In “ The Stallion” out of the Custom of the 
Country (Droll 8), we find the following passage : “ Would 
1 were honestly married, to anything that had but halfe 
a face, and not a groat to keep her.”— Kirkman’s The 
Wits, or, Sport upon Sport (edn. 1662), p. 54. 

30. Line 110: and took it on his Compare I. 

Henry IV. v. 4. 154, 155: “I’ll take ititponmy death, I 
gave him this wound in the thigh.” 

40. Line 137 : Lord of thy presence.’-The meaning of 
this phrase is somewhat doubtful Probabiy the right 
explanation is : “ Lord or master of that handsome per- 
sonal appearance which you inherited from your father." 
Warburton suggests that we should read: “Lord of the 
presence, i.e. prince of the blood;” an emendation which 
is scarcely necessary. 

41. Line 139 : And 1 had his, sir Robert's his, like Mm. 
— F. 1 reads : 

And I had his, sir Roberts his like him, 

F. 4 adds the apostrophe, as in onr text, Robert's. Theo- 
bald altered it to “ Sir Robert his,” making it the old form 
of the genitive =s Sir Robert's. Possibly the double form 
of the genitive, Sir Robert’s his, was intentional Walker 
suggests Sir Robert's Ms making his emphatic (Suxvixugy, 
this seems a very probable explanation ; no other use of 
the double genitive having yet been found. Fleay reads: 

And I had his Sir Robert’s ; his, like him, 
ie, “his (my brother's) shape of Sir Eobert; Ms (my 
brother’s); like Turn (my brother)— Philip pointing at his 
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brother at the words his and him.” The passage is cer- 
tainly obscure. 

42. Line 141 : Bly arms such eel-skins -—Compare 

Blurt, blaster Constable, ii. 2: 

An ed-sktn .sleeve lasUl here and there with lace. 

—Works, vol. i. p. 250 . 

The modern expression “ecl-skin dresses,” used of dres.ses 
fitting tight to the figure, is very similar. 

43. Lines 142, 143 : 

That in rnine ear / durst not stick a Rose,.. 

Lest men should say, ''Look, %rhere tiiree-farthings 
goes!” 

This passage is characterized by Theobald as “very ob- 
scure.” He says: “We must observe, to explain this 
allusion, that Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed 
the only prince, who coined in England three-half-pence, 
and three-farthing pieces. She coined shillings, six- 
pences, groats, three-pen ces, two-pences, three-half-pence, 
pence, threefarthings, and half-pence; and these pieces 
all hadr*her head, and were alternately with the rose be- 
hind, and without the rose” (Var, Eel vol xv. p. 208). 
Malone adds that these coins “were made of silver, ami 
consequently extremely thin." As to the custom of wear- 
ing roses in the ear, in Planchd’s Cyclopjedia of Costume, 
vol ii. p. 232, is an engraving from a polftrait, wrongly 
described as the portrait of Richard Lee, in which a rose 
is seen fixed behind the ear. T'he Hon. Harold Dillon 
kindly informs me that the portrait should bo tliat of 
“Thomas Lee, a brother of Sir IL Lee, K.G. He (Thomas 
Lee) died in 1573; but the portrait, one of a set of the 
five brothers may liavo been painted later as some of the 
brq||hers are shewn much older. 1 do not think however 
that it was after 1607, as Sir Henry Lee does not wear the 
Garter which he received that year.” 

44. Line 101: Kneel thou down Philip, but rise up more 

read tise more great; the emendation is Dope’s, 
Steevens reads arise; and Keighley suggests to rise. The 
line is defective without an extra syllable; and l*ope's 
seems on the whole the best conjecture. 

46, Line 162: Alalone has the following 

note here which is worth preserving : “ It is a common 
opinion, that Plantagenet was the surname of the royal 
house of England, from the time of King Henry II. ; but 
it is, as Camdeu observes, in his Romninos, 1014, a popular 
mistake. Pla7itagenet was not a family name, but a nick- 
name, by which a grandsonoof Geffrey, the first Earl of 
Anjou, was distinguished, from his wearing a broom-stalk 
in his bonnet, But this napie was never borne either by 
the firs^ lari of Anjou, oi^by King Henry IL, the son of 
that earl by the Empress Maude: he being always called 
Henry Fitz^EinpreM; liis son, .Eicliard Coexir de Lion; and 
the prince wlio is exhibited in*^ the play before us, John 
sans’terre, or lackland” (Var, Ed. vol xv. p. 210). Geof- 
frey of Anjou, who was the second husband of Matilda or 
l^aud, the daughter of Henry I., was always known ap- 
parently as Geoffrey Plamtagenet Ho was the son of 
Fulk, Eiirl of Anjou, whose daughter Matilda was mar- 
ried to William, son of Henry L, who was drowned 1320, 
Lingard say-s (vol ii. p. 33, note): “The father of Fulk was 
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called Plantagenet, probably from bis device, a sprig of | 
broom, or plants de genii. It does not, however, appear to | 
have been assumed as a family name by any of his descen- | 
dants before the fifteenth centuiy, when Richard, duke of j 
York, was called Richard PlantageneV* Another account ! 
of the origin of the name is given, on the authority of i 
Skinner and Mezeray, in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates j 
(Fourteenth edn. 1873, p. 520): *‘Fulke Martel, earl of j 
Anjjon, having contrived the death of his nephew, the 
earl of Brittany, in order to succeed to the earldom, Ms 
confessor sent him, in atonement for the murder, to 
Jerusalem, attended by only two servants, one of whom \ 
was to lead him by a halter to the Holy Sepulchre, the | 
other to strip and whip him there, like a common male- | 
factor. Broom, in French ge7iet, in Latin genista, being j 
the only tough, pliant shrub in Palestine, the noble j 
criminal was smartly scourged with it, and from this in- 
strument of his chastisement he was called Planta-genista, 
or PlantageneC’ 

46. Line 170-174: Something about, a little from the right, 
<fcc.— Johnson explains this somewhat obscure pasgage: “/ 
a7n, says the sprightly knight, your gra^idson, a little in*e- 
gularly, but every man cannot get what he wishes the 
*iegal way. He that dares not go about his designs by 
day, must make his motions in the night; he, to whom 
the door is sMit, must climb the window, or leap the 
hatch. This, however, shall not depress me; for the world 
never enquires how any man got what he is known to 
possess, but allows that to have is to have, however it 
was caught, and that he who wins, shot well, whatever 
was his skill, whether the arrow fell near the mark, or 
far off it” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 211). 

47. Line 171: In at the window, or else O’ER THE HA3R!H. 
—Both these expressions are found in the old dramatists 
as equivalent to “born out of wedlock.” Compare 3Iid- 
dleton’s Family of Love, iv. 3 : “Woe worth the time that 
ever I gave suck to a child that came m at the window*' 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 177); and in Webster’s ISTorthward Hoe, 
i. 1: “kindred that comes in o'er the hatch" (Works, vol. 
i. p. 180). 

48. Line 177: A LANDLESS KNIGHT makes thee a landed 

squire,— i.e. “Your brother Philip (whom I have just 
knighted), by resigning his claims to legitimacy, makes 
you a la^ided squire." As John was commonly called 
Sans-terre, it is necessary to explain that he means Philip 
Fauleonbridge by the expression la^idless knight, and not 
himself. ^ 

49. Line 185: “(?ood den, sir Richard!"— *^God-a-mercy, 
/eZZow/”— Fauleonbridge herf imagines himself holding 
a conversation with some infei^or. There is a gci>d deal 
of humour in this soliloquy, which reminds one now of 
Hotspur’s well-known speech in I. Henry IV. i, J. 29-69, 
descriptive of the coxcomTb; and now of Malvolio’s solilo- 
quy in Twelfth Night, iii 4. 71-92. 

50. Line 190 : He and his TOOTHPICK at my worship's 
MESS,— The use of a toothpick in Shakespeare’s time 
considered as an affectation of foreign manners. Compare 
Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels, ii. 1: “ He that is with him 
is Amorphus,*a traveller, ... He walks most commonly 


with a clove or Pick-tooth in his mouth” (Works, vol ii 

p. 264). 

As for mess see Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 128. *Faul- 
conbridge, as a knight, would be in a mess near the head 

of the table. 

51. Line 191: And when iny knightly stomach is SVFFIC'B. 
—Compare As You Like It, ii, 7. 131-133: * 

till he be first supIcW, 

Oppress’d with two weak e'.iis, age and hunger, 

I will not touch £ bit, 

52. Line 193; J/y picked man of countries.— ^ee Love's 
Labour’s Lost, note 145. Steevens quotes Greene’s De- 
fence of Coney-catching, 1592: “in the description of a 
pretended traveller: ‘There he in England, especially 
about London, certain quaint pic4'f, and neat companions, 
attired, «fcc. alamode de France'” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 214). 
The question arises w’hether picked may not refer to the 
custom of wearing shoes with long picks or pyl^s, i.e. 
pointed toes of extravagant length W'hich were in some 
cases vastened to the knee. In the Egerton 318. Tragedy 
of Richard II. there are many allusions to these picks. 
(See HalliwelTs Reprint, p. 49. ) #here was in the fifth year 
of Edward IV. a proclamation made against the inordinate 
length of these pykes. (See Steevens’ Kote, Var. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 472.) 

53 Line 196: like an Absev BOOK,— Johnson explains 
this as “a catechism;” but it was more likely a primer. 
Compare Nash's Address “ To the Gentlemen Students of 
Both Universities,” prefixed to Greene’s Menaphon: “I 
cease to expose to your sport the picture of those Ram- 
phleters and Poets, that make a patrimonie of In Speech, 
and more than a younger brothers inheritance of their 
Ahcie" (Arber’s Reprint, 1880, p. 17). 

64. Line 201: SaviTig in dialogue of compliment.— ToMei 
has a note on this passage (Var. Ed. vol. xv, p. 215) in 
w’hich he says: “ Sir W. Cornwallis’s 28th Essay thus ridi- 
cules the extravagance of complimeiit in our poet’s days, 
1601 : ‘We spend even at his (i.e. a friend’s or a stranger’s) 
entrance, a whole volume of w’ords. — What a deal of syna- 
mon and ^nger is sacrificed to dissimulation! 0, how 
blessed do I take mine eyes for presenting me with 
this sight I O Signior, the star that governs my life in 
contentment, give me leave to interre myself in your 
arms!— Not so, sir, it is too unworthy an inclosure to 
contain such preciousness,’ &c. tfcc. This, and a cup of 
drink, makes the time as fit for a departure as can be.” 

55. Lines 207-209 : 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation;— 

And so am I, ichetker I smack or no. 
Fauleonbridge means that every one is thought very little 
of who cannot talk of his tra^’els and parade Ms observa^ 
Hons of foreign manners. Of course this is an anachron- 
ism; Shakespeare is speaking of his own time. In line 
208 FI read (substantially) smoak, which Theobald cor- 
rected to smack. 

56. Line 225: Colbrand the giant. — A Danish giant whom 
Guy of Warwick overcame in the presence of King Athel- 
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Stan. (See Drayton’s Polyolbion, Twelfth Song, for a de- 
scription of the combat.) Compare Henry VIII. v. 4. 22: 

I am not .Sainsou, nor Sir Guy, nor Colbrand, 

57 Line 231: Q-ood leave, good These four 

words are all that Janies Gurney speaks. The praise that 
has been bestowed on this character by Coleridge j^nd 
Lamb is, I tliink, rather fantastical. Coleridge in his 
Table Talk (edn. 1836, p. 32) says: “ For an instance of 
Shakespeare’s power in minimis, I generally (piote Janies 
Gurney's character in King John. How individual and 
comical he is with the four words allowed to his dramatic 
life.” To which rhapsody the editor, H. N. Coleridge, 
adds in a note: “The very exit of Gurney is a stroke of 
James's character.” Certainly the whole scene conveys 
clearly enough the notion of an old family servant, some- 
what reticent of speech, and lacking in ceremonious re- 
spect to his master. Good leave is as much as to say “you 
are welcome,” and implies ready assent; it is an expression 
which would be used more between equals than by an 
inferior to his superior. • 

68. Line 231: Philip?— sparroiv !— The meaning of this 
sentence is: ** Philip! uo you take me for a sparrow?** 
The allusion is to Philip, the common pet name for a ^ 
sparroio. In Gascoigne’s Weedes there is a poem called 
“The Praise of Phillip Sparrowe,” which begins thus: 

Of all the byrcles that I doe know, 

Phillip my Spa?‘0'w hath uo peare. 

— W'orks, vol. i. p. 488. 

Skelton has a very pretty poem to tlie memory of Philip 
Sparrow. It is difficult to believe that the subject of 
these poems was the bird which we know as the common 
house sparrow. But the devoted affection, which this 
bird shows for its young, may be only one amongst its re- 
deeming qualities. 

59, Lines 248, 244: 

Lady P. IFAat means this scorn, thou most imtotoard 
knave? 

Bast. Knight, knight, good mother,— Basilisco-like. 

The reference is to a passage in Soliraan and Perseda 
(printed 1599), act i. : ^ 

Bas. 0 , T snuear, I swear. [He sweareth him on his dagger. 

Pist, By the contents o/this blade,— 

Bas. By the contents o/this blade , — 

Pist. I the aforesaid Sastlisco , — 

Bas. / the aforesaid Basilisco,— 

Knight, good fellow; knight, knight. 

P;st, Knave, good fellow; knave, knctve. 

— Dodsley, vol. v. pp. 271, 272, 

60. Line 261: Sorm sins do hear their p7'ivilege on earth. 
—Johnson explains this line: “ There are sim that what- 
ever be determined of them above, are not much censured 
on earth”' (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 219). 

01. Lines 266, 267: 

The aweless lion could 7iot wage the fight, 

Kor keep his princely heart from Pickard* 8 hand. 

Compare ii, 1. 8. 

Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart. 

Grey in his note on this latter passage quotes RastalTa 
Chronicles: “It is sayd that a lyon was put to Kynge 
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Richarde, beynge in prison, to have devoured him, and 
when the lyon was gapynge, he put his arme in his mouthe, 
and pulled the lyon by the harte so hard, that he slewe the 
lyon, and therefore some say he is culled Itycharde Cure 
da Lyon; but some say he is called Cure de Lyon, because 
of Ills boldiiesse and hardy stoniake” (Notes on Shake- 
speare, vol. i. p. 278). Malone says the .story probably took 
its rise from “Hugh de Neville, one of Richard’s followers, 
having killed a lion, when they were in the Holy Land: 
a circumstance recorded by IVIattliew Paris” (Var. Ed, 
vol. XV. p. 221), For a long description of this fabulous 
incident see The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 
1601. (Dodsley, vol. viii. p. 179.) 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

62. — In F. 1 this scene is called Scena Secunda ; and the 
next (iii. 1.) Actos Secundus; the latter ending at line 74 
of that scene; and then Actus 'Teidius, Scena jjrma be- 
gins, continuing to end of iii. 1. Scena Secunda includes 
iii. 2. and iii. 3,, and Sce7ia Tcrtla is iii. 4. The last two 
acts ai% divided precisely as in the modern editions. 
Various divisions have been made by Fleay, Grant White, 
and other editors; but that made by 'J'heobald, and*' 
adopted in most of the modern editions, is the one to 
which we have tliought it best to adhere. 

63. Line 1.— F. 1 gives this speech, as well as line 18 be- 
low, to Lewis. But this is manifestly absurd, as Lewis 
would not, in his father's presence, have assumed the 
position of the principal pt'rsonago whose duty it was to 
greet Austria. In “The Ti’oiihIes{>me Raigne,” the 
corresponding speech has the prefix king. 

0ft. Line 5: By this hrave duke came early to Ms grave, 
—This is an error copied from the old play, where wo find 
in the fourth line of the corresponding scone; 

Bmue Austria, cause of Cordelious death, 

— HazUtt’s Shak. Lib. vol, i. pt. ». p. 337.I 

65. Lines 12-17.— This speech is more in character with 
the ArVmr of the old play, who “talks like a book,” than 
with the sweet innocent child, created by Shakespeare, 
who pleads for mercy from Hubert with such touching 
simplicity. 

66. Line 23: Together with that BABE, that WHITE- 
PAO'D a/mre.— It is worth while to observe how the con- 
stant reference to the %vhitc cliffs as the distinguishing 
feature of England's shore— the old name of our country, 
Albion, is derived from Celtic alb, a cliff, and white 
—proves tliat all the comm§i*ce with the Continent must, 
from the first, have been mainly directed to the south-east 
coast oj the island. It waS' on that side that foreigners 
first approached Englandf so, although chalk cliffs are by 
no means the most prominent feature of our coast taken 
as a wlKile, yet the cpitht't.s pgle and white-faced in our 
text would certainly, to Englislnncn and Frenchmen alike, 
describe the shore of England most vividly. 

^ 67. Line 84: To make a MOitE requital to your love . — 


1 As die references to this reprint of the play are very frequent in 
the course of these notes, in futvtre^a-e give the reference thus; Trou- 
blesome R.-iignc, p, — . ^ 
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The use of r/iore = greater with the indehnite article seems 
to occur chiefly in Shakespeare’s earlier works. Compare 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 174: “with a more contempt.” 

68 Line 49: Compare Henry T. ii. 4. 94 (the 

only other passage where the adverb appears in the same 
sense = wTongfully): 

Your crown and kingdom INDIRECTLY held. 

In hi. 1. 276 below’’ indirection is iised=w’ror!g. 

69 Line 60 : eaipcditoit— This word, in the sense of ex- 
peditious, q-aick, is only used in Richard IT. i, 4. 39; in 
Richard III. i. 2. 217; and in II. Henry TI. iii. 1. 283: 

A breach that craves a quick EXPEDIENT stop I 

70. Line 63: An Ate, stirring him to blood and strife . — 
Ff. have the obvious misprint “ An Ace,” &c. The emen- 
dation is Row’e’s. 

71. Line 65: a bastard of the king’s deceas'd.— Thia 
phrase, which has been unnecessarily corrected by some 
editors to “a bastard of the Icing deceas’d,” is taken ver- 
batim from the old play, in which it is followed by the 
line that gave Shakespeare the idea of Faulconbridge’s 
character: 

A hardy wildehead, tough and venturous. 

— Troublesome Raigne, p, 239 , 

72. Line 7(f^ Bearing their birthrights proudly on their 
backs.— We lind a similar idea in otlier writers. In the 
Egerton MS. play of Richard IL Woodstock says: 

A hundred oaks upon these shoulders hange 

To make me brave uppon your wedding day; 

And more than that, to make my horse more tyre. 

Ten acres of good land are stitch’d up here {f.e, in his fine clothes), 
— Halliweli's Reprint, p, ig. 

Both the above passages seem to have been imitated by 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. iii. sec. 2, 
members, subsec. 3, p. 295, edn. 1676: “’Tis an ordinary 
thing to put a thousand oaks, and an hundred oxen into 
a suit of apparel, to wear a whole mannor on his back." 
In Henry VIII. 1 1. 83-85 we have the same idea: 

O, many 

Have broke their dacAs ’loith laying manors an ’em 
For this great journey. 

73. Line 97 : Out-faced infant state.— The meaning of 
this phrase is somewhat vague. What Philip means to 
say is, that J ohn has shamelessly disregarded the rights of 
the infant (Arthur) to the throne. 

71 Lines 101-103; 

This little abstract ddth contain that large 
Which died in Geffrey, and the hand of time 
Shall draw this BMEminto as huge a volume. 
Compare with these lines Winter’s Tale, ii, 3. 97-99: 

Behold, my lords. 

Although the print be Ijttle, the whole matter ii 
And copy of the fatlier. 

For brief in the sense of an abstract, a short writing, 
compare Mids. Nighb^s Bream, v. 1. 42: 

There is a Me/hovr many sports are ripe. ^ 

76. Lines 105, 106: 

England, was Geffrey's rights 
%i$ 'Is Geffrey's. 


[ Ft read “And thia is Geffrey's." The emendation is Mason’s; 
I the meaning being “England was Geffrey’s by right, and 
I whatever was Geffrey’s by right is now his (Arthur’s).” 
I The this was probably caught by the copyist from the 
'• line above. If we explain the reading of Ft to mean 
I “This is Geffrey's (heir),” it seems a weak repetition of 
j ‘^nd this his son” in the line abot'e. 

I 76. Line 111: To draiv my answer PROM thy articles.— 
I Roberts (see Tar. Ed. voL xv. p. 226) proposed to read 
■: “To thy articles," a reading which Hannier adopted ; but 
i the alteration is unnecessary. The phrase is a legal one, 
and means “to make an answer according to thy articles.” 

77. Line 114: To look into the BLOTS and stains of right 
— There is no doubt that blot, in heraldry, means the dif- 

■ ference which marked the arms of a bastard; but I doubt 
' whether we ought to give it that peculiar sense here. In 
i iii. 1, 45 we have the same collocation of blots and stains: 

Full of unpleasing BLOTS and sightless stains, 

where the word means nothing more than “blemishes.” 
However, in lines 132, 133 below, the verb blot is used 
twice with evident reference to the heraldic sense of the 
word. 0 

78. Line 131: an if thou wert his mother.— Constance 
alludes to Queen Eleanor’s infidelity to her first husband, 
Lewi.s VII. 

79. Line 139: 1 'll SMOKE your SKiN-COAT —To smoke is 
used in the north of England as=to beat severely. See 
Cotgi-ave under Bn, ** Fen aura (blowes being understood) 
I shall be well beaten; my skin-coat 'will be soundly 
curried.” 

80. Line 144: As great Alcidef shows upon an ass; i.e. 
“As Hercules’ lion’s skin (the skin of the Nemean lion 
which he wore) shows upon the back of an ass,” In the 
Frogs of Aristophanes there is a very amusing scene, at 
the beginning of the play, in which Hercules and Xan- 
thias (the comic slave) descend into hell, the latter being 
obliged to wear Hercules’ lion-skin. FI read shoes, a 
ridiculous mistake; for a donkey 'vvould hardly attempt 
to wear Hercules’ shoes; nor can that reading be justified 
by the various passages quoted by Steevens, in which 
allusion iS undoubtedly made to Hercules’ shoes being too 
large for a child’s feet. 

81. Lines 149, 150: 

King Philip, determine what we shall do straight. 
K. Phi. Women and fools, break off your conference. 

We have printed these lines according to Theobald’s most 
valuable and sound emendation; as they stand in the old 
copies they are undoubtedly wrong. Ff. read; “King 
Lewis determine,” &c,, and the next speech is assigned to 
Lewis. Malone proposed to print King— Lewis, but with- 
drew that suggestion, and finally assigned line 149 to 
King Philip. But why should the king ask Lewis, a mere 
youth, to determine the matter? The very first line of the 
next speech (line 150) is utterly out of place in the mouth 
of a young prince like Lewis. How could the Dauphin de- 
mand the various provinces of John in Philip’s presence, 
as if he were de facto king and his father a mere puppet? 
The absurdity is obvious; and the frequent blunders as to 
the names prefixed to the speeches in this play leave no 
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doubt that 'rhoobald’K arnujgomout of tiu' linoH is tho 
rif^ht one. As for the uiodo of mldn'ss Kmj Philip 
used by Austria, soo boh)vv% iii. 1. It)S: 

Ai'wr /Vjfi'f/, lisU'U III the i.irbinal, 

aud ag'aiu in tbo sanio soone, lino 'riio objooiion that 
the readitig: Kimj I'hilip gives a redundant syllable is of 
no iinportatuu', as, in the ease «)f proper nanu's, Shak\\- 
spi'nre ofii'u tloes not strietly udlun’o to the nietnu and it 
is possible /7n70> might he pronounced sometiim'H as a 
monosyllable. 

82. Line 152: Aujau.- Kf. have dai/iVr.s', llnst corrected 
by Theobald. 

88. Lines Idd, 170: 

th<m' htHmni-movlntf PKAK!.H/r<>m his ptmr qjes, 

Whkh /u’fcren slutll titke Li mttun' eg' (igVc. 

Shakeapeare is fond of comparing teans to pntrls, vHpa- 
eially in his earlier works; r..;. in Huunet xxxiv. Ill, IT: 
AhMnit those tears are /*c<tr.' which thy love sliedsi. 

And they are rich, anti r.iitstnu all ill dectls. 

81 Lines 180, 181: 

The canon of the law is laid on him^ 

Beiiuj hut the second generation drc. 

8Tio allusion is of eounso to Lxodu.s xx. f>: “for I the Lortl 
thy (loti am a jealous Ood, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the. ehihlreu unto the. third and fourth gm- 
erathn of them that hate me,'' 

85. Line 188: Bmplam, have (hmc.*- Compare licar, iii, 
7. 100-105: 

l.ttl's fi»Uow the idtl carl, and i4:et the AV.i'Ar’w 
To letnl him whrtc ho wmild : his ro}jtnsh madnrss 
Allows ilseh l<» any Ihiitg. 

Metlimn or Bethlehem Ho.spituh was “so cnlUnl from 
having betm originally the hospital <if Ht. Mary of 
lehem, a royal fonndatitm for the reception of lunatics, 
incorporated hy Henry VJIL in 1547"' (Haydn's Diet, of 
Dates, p, Bt))D 

86. Idnes 18841)0: 

I ham hut this to sag. 

That hPs not only plagued for her sin, 

But God hath made her sin amt her the plague 
On this removed mue, plagu'd for her 
And with her plague, her sin: his injury, 

IXer injury,- ’ the beadle to her sin, « 

All ^nmish'd in the person of this ehild, 
AmtaUforher-^-mm hkh: a plague upon her! 

A eonselentious attempt to make sense t)f the above, as 
printed In the folio, will emsuro a severe hcadaelu'. Wo 
have followed, substantially, Henley's arrangement and 
pmiofcnation of tho passage (see Var. ,Ld. vtd. xv. p. 284), 
with the exception of line 188, which Henley prints; 

Her injury, tlic liradU: to her sin, 


1 Tn ‘NbUc-, nnd numit*.'. ((.ih, .8. XU. p. jSj) Ur. J. A. 11, Murray 
gives no lev, th.m four isr.t.uu os of tho mo of thL word hrforr 1547 ; 
Prom {*) :d{o!t.tn\ Why cimtc yr n.c to Cotirtr, if,y« 'V'** 'LHuch a 
niaddc etdiitnu for to irwh* this riMiine," ('4 8ir T\ Morr*, ifUt, hi 
hh Anfiwer to ih<? Poysojmd Poke (Work**, usfA fol. (l) H. 

Pnnie^, (Works, p, M‘ 4 L* mul ( 4 ) from Covrrdnlr, 

Ai>ridgrtnent of KraMmo.* Mndiindlini, ilt. hi , *'t«t Im {o“K. to im 
dowivwl, to doJtt, and to l>r m.td tt wmiiil sorm fio.n 

those quotatluuN that the mlipn of the wor»i .thove n, 

mt eorrecU 


nml litm IPU. in which wo Imve ventured to repeat. /or /o’r 
in order to eomiihdi' the iiu'tn'. It mu:4. he remembered 
that pfagncff (line I,st)hert' me.anit '• punifdmd." CumpHre 
Richard 111. i. 8. I Hi: 

And Uod, net \ m \ h.Ch thv Moody deed. 

Henley explains the beadle fo her sin: " her itijnry, or the 
evil she inflieta, he aulfer;. from her, .aa tlie iM'.'uile to her 
sin. or exeeutioui'r «'f tin* imniidnm'ni, .anuexjMl to it” 
(V.nr. Kd. vol. xv, f). *.’IU) hTe.‘i> (’Xplainnit; “the Injury 
iullieied hy lier, Ix'ing the bi\‘nll(\ the elucdieer (in 
Arthurs jmilerjug.a) ef her orifdnal wrongdoing/’ But 
('xplain it Jia W(' may. the pn-caigo is quite unworthy of 
Bhakespeure, being tvilfully ole. cure and imnoeoNuardy 
involved. It may here he observed fled, thia tangling 
between Cou.stum'e and Lleanor n'lnimlti ns i»f tlnMitdl 
known Hcmu' in Biehnrti 111. (i 8) when' hhiemt Margaret 
rate.H Queen Klir.aheth oi Vtuk so aoinnily. 

87. Line llhi: foouv AIM. The real tuiginof this phrase 
seems viwy douhtftil. Sidimnit explains it thus: “an 
expression borrowed from arehery, to encourage the 
arehers 1 y erying out aim, wlnm tlu*y wore alumt to 
slutofc, uml thmi in a getteral sen.^e to applaud, to eu- 
eourage with eheers;" hut is this a saiisLudory explaiitp 
',h»u? Tim exeliunnt.ion “ IVell nimeti/'or rather “ Well 
Hhotr’ might express eueountpmmeut nml approval, hut 
how eouhl the simple ery of " Aim' t Kue'l express any 
idea of applauHe? If Sciuuiilt ist (he expri'Hidon is 
n violently elliptieal one .lehnatm says; “Bui I rather 
think that tin' old word of apidau'te wau J'aime, i love it, 
lunl that to npplaml was to ery d'aiine, whieh the Bng- 
Ush. not, easily pronmntelng Je, stmU intouLwc. ai'itim. 
Dur exelamntiouH oi applause ate uLB borrowed, ushrura 
nitd ipicorc” (Var, Bd, vol, \v. p tTId, Thin is eertulnly 
n more plaUNibh' explanation, though the rensou for the 
omiHsitUHsf Je in not very elenr; but I very nu*ch doiitii 
whether the trnt' history of tho phrase has yet been d.ia‘ 
imvered, UoinpHre Merry IVivasq iil 2 14, 45: *' to the«n 
violent proeeedlugH nil my neighlaniM shall ery aimf 

Hinee writing tho above note I baxerome aerosH the 
ftdhnving in the (Tty (.bdiant (LV.ftb; “we Tt stand by and 
give aim, and halloo, if you tut the clout,*' (Dotlsli'y, vol, 
xi. p. 1Mb), Is tin' exprcMHion b» give atm the mime m to 
ery atm, and does it mean that tht' competitors id- mi 
arehery match gave the idguid (tt the eotH|,Hd,iiior wimm 
they encoUTOKed hy crying aim ! BerhiipH they iMoml be- 
hind the Hhootcr, and g.ive him the word when he had 
covered the object, much ns a bowler gives the block *it 
cricket. 

88. Line 200; endamagement, This wtml twcuri only 

in this ]iaH.-.nge: but it Is worth noting that Hhiikesiieiire 
UHi'H the verh “ to ('mhuuagy ’* in two i»f hl« eiuTleht playi, 
and only there, vi:„ in Two cienl. of Veroiim III 1 4% 
And in Lrllenry 'VI, ii. 1. 7T. 

86. Line 815; BoNFItoKW ynar eity*g eym, T. 1, F, S, 
r<*at} pomfovt ptmrst -F, 8, F, I* Com/ mi gottr The e«r« 

j'e*'tion is Cupel Tm. 

00, lane 288: Pm Wfnrh'd. t'ornpare .Uju'je-er'ji Fairy 
Queen, i, lx. 18; '' Pa} weuro'tl ndtii tjty npurtes " I'haUcor 
uaes/fO Kvuro' (Utouaunt »/ the IB'Se, 8880), 
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NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


91. Lines 247, 248 : 

To pay that duty which you truly owe 

To him that owes it, namely, this young prince. 

Note here the verb owe used in two different senses in 
two consecutive lines. Compare above in Constance’s 
speech (lines 187, 188) the double use of mjury in the 
passive and active sense respectively. 

92. Line 259: roundur in Ft rounder; but in 
Sonnet xxi. 8 it is printed rondxLre. It is from the French 
rondure, which is used in the same sense of ‘‘round,” 
“circle.” ** 

93. Line 268: For him; and in his right, we hold this 
iown.— Taken almost verbatim from a prose speech in the 
old play “and for him, and in his right, we hold our 
Towne” (Troublesome Eaigne, p. 244). 

91 Line 272: Have %de EAMM’l) UP our gates.— This 
seems a peculiar use of the verb to ram, which none of 
the critics appear to have noticed. The meaning proba- 
bly is that by the use of rams they had driven wedges 
between the gates to prevent them opening. • 

95. Line 293: And make a monster of yow.— Compare 
Othello, iv. 1. 63: “A horned man’s a monster.'^ 

96. Lines 316, 316: 

Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright. 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen’s blood. 
Compare Macbeth, ii. 3. 1I7, 118: 

Here lay Duncan, 

His siVvrrsVm lac'd with his^o/deft blood. 

And Chapman’s Homer, Iliad, book xvi. p, 102: 

The carets from great Hector's breast, aUjfiiiied with his £-ore. 

97. Lines 321-823: ^ 

And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen, come 

Our lusty English, all with PURPhED hands. 

Dyed in the DYiNd slaughter of their foes. 

This refers to one of the customs of the chase in Shake- 
speare's time, by which those who hunted the deer* stained 
their hands in the hlood of the animal when killed ; just 
as nowadays in fox-hunting, when the fox is killed, any 
novice in the hunting field, who may be in at the death, 
is smeared with the hlood of the fox after the brush has 
been cut off. I am informed, however, that the custom 
is rapidly dying out. Compare J ulius Csesar, iiL 1. 204- 
206: 

Here wast thou bay’d, brave heart; 

Here didst thou fiill ; and here thy hunters stand. 

Sign'd in thy spoil, and cr^ftso/i'd in t/iy kthe. 

There is an obvious pun in line 823 which seems to 
have been rather a favourite one with authors of that 
period. Halliwell quotes H|ywood’s EpigranA, 1562: 
“ Dyers bo ever dyi^xy but never dead." 

98. Lines 325“333.— This speech— as well as aM the re- 

maining ones of the First Citizen— is given in the Folio 
to Hub. le. Huhert; perhaps, as Collier suggested, be- 
cause the same player who played Hubert doubled the 
part of Lho First Citizen. * 

99. Lines 327, .323: 

, whose equality 
By <mr best eyes cannot be censured. 


Ceiisured is generally e.xplamed as=“ estimated,” “de- 
termined.” But does it not rather mean here “ques- 
tioned?” The sense seems to be, that the two k'mies 
have shown themselves to he so equally matched that 
the citizens cannot say which is the superior; as the 
speaker says below (line 331) : 

• Both are alike; and both alike we Ukj. 

100. Line 335 : Say, shall the current of our right RUN 
on?— So F. 2, F, 3, F. 4: the reading of F. 1 is roam, to 
which Malone adhered ; but as Steevens aptly remarks: 
“The King would rather describe his right as rmming on 
in a direct than in an irregular course, such as would be 
implied by the word roam" (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 242). 
And compare below, v. 4. 66, 57 : 

And calmly rim on in obedience 

Even to our ocean, to our great King John. 

101. Line 354 : mousing the flesh of men.— Tope proposed 
to read mouthmg; but there is no need to alter tfie text. 
Malone says: Mousing is, I suppose, mamocking, and 
devouring eagerly, as a cat devours a mouse” (Var. Ed. 
vol. XV. p. 243). He quotes Mids. Night’s Dream, v. 1. 
274; “Well moused lion!” and 'Sliomas Decker’s Wonder- 
ful Year, 1603: “Whilst Troy was swilling sack and 
sugar, and mousing fat venison, the mad Greekes made 
bonfires of their houses” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 243). 

102. Line 867: Cry havoc," kings! — Compare Julius 
Coesar, iii. 1. 273 : 

Cry, " havoc," and let slip the dogs of war. 

The cry was a signal that no quarter was to be given. 

103. Line 358: You, equal POTENTS, flery kindled spirits! 
—Walker proposed to read equal-potent; but the fact that 
potent has a capital E in F. 1 points to the conclusion, 
that it was meant to be a separate word = potentates. 
Steevens quotes: “Ane verie excellent and delectabill 
Treatise intitulit Philotus, &c. 1603: ‘ Ane of the potentes 
of the town’” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 244). 

104. Line 368: A greater power than we.— This speech is 
given by Ff. to the King of France. Theobald altered we 
to ye; the meaning is rather doubtful whether the 
speaker refers to Providence who has left the issue unde- 
cided by battle, or to their fears (see below line 371). 

105. Line 371: King'd o/ our /ears. —Ff. read: ** Kings of 
our fear; ” hut as Malone says: “It is manifest that the pas- 
sage in the old copy is corrupt, and that it must have been, 
so worded, that their fears should be styled their kings or 
masters, and not they, kings or masters of their fears; 
because in the next line mention is made of these fears 
being deposed” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 246). We find the 
participle king'd used in the same sense in Henry V, ii, 
4. 26; 

For, my good liege, she (i.e. England) is so idly Mng'd. 

106. Line 373 : these SOBOYLES of Angiers.—ScroyU is 
from French Escrouelles, ie. “scabby, scrophulous fel- 
lows." It was a term of great contempt. Ben Jonson 
uses it in Every Man in his Humour, i. 1: “hang thorn, 

(Works, vol. i. p. 10); and again in the Poetaster, 
iv. X; “I cry thee mercy, my good soroyle, was ’t thou?” 
(Works, vol. ii, p. 471). 
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107, liiHfsaTK mi 

i>o ///;*(’ ih(' )iiutine$ of 

ilofrtoiuis (Uolitli\ and both oonjoiUtl^/ hcml 

Vonv ^ilatniH'st dooda of madco on thia town. 

For mntinos inutimnn’K, rohols, MnloiuMiuotoH u pawsnjjfo 
in A i'ompomlious and Mo.st M.arvellous History of tho 
Luttar 'riuk'H oFtUo .h'wos (’tviniuoti-Woulo, A'o. Writic'ii 
in Uohrow, l>y Oosrpli l»cn (Jorion.'-tmimlatod into Kuk 
lisli, by PoUn* Morwyn, ir»7f>, vvliioli may liavo boon roi\d 
by ShakoHpoiin^ and hnvo .suKKi-Hi<.‘d Uu* aUnsion, Avhioh is 
not in ilio old i>lny. 'I'ho passaj.'fo is too lonj? to quote in 
its oiitiroty; but it desoribos Iiovv tbo pooplo of Jorusa- 
lem woro divided into throe partu's* and liow when d’itus 
was “oncampod upon mount (Uivot, tho oaptainoa of 
the Hoditioua assoniblod togidlior, and foil at ju'Kumont. 
every lunu wdth anothor, intondiiiK to iurno their (U-mdly 
upon tho ItoiuainoH, couhnniu};’ and ratifyinj? tho .sauu' 
atoiKni>-mt and purpose, by swearing one to anothor; ami 
HO became peace amongst them" (Vbir. Hd. vol. xv. p. tH7). 
Tho oorrosponding speech of the Bastard in tho old jday 
is very bald, and will serve as a apocimen to show how 
Shakespeare improved on his original: 

Host. Mijilit Philin counsoll two so kinj^s, 

Ait arc the Kinj;'' of iMial-eel .uni of i'r.uuu c, 

He wmiUl ruiinsr v'uur (iran's to vuile 
And knit your fon t*s Kaiiist these fiti.wus 
rulliiij; their h.mereU w.Us .ihtiut their eats. 

The Tawuc (Uiee woinie, then stone .iltont the cl.tiin, 

For they arc mindeti to ilehuie you inti Ik 

“■"Troublesome K.ujjne, p, .'.17. 

108, bine Td'l : la NiKf’K to Kupfuutb— K 1, K 11 Itavo 
neom: Rd, R4 near. 'I’he tunomlalion in rollior’H. In 
litie (H ahovo of this nanu^ Hoone we have: 

Wall hor (i.o. her NiM the l.,>dy lilaut h of Bp.dtt. 

And nguiu below (lin<3 4(i»): 

tJivc with onr Nll'n- .1, tlo\My l,U!.*e etiouj;h. 

And again (Hue f»2I), ** What nay yon, my nlvcor' In this 
hitter pusHugo the spoiling of F. I is neerr. Tht' two words 
neo('i\ neet'(\ may t^asily he miHtakou ft>r turn amdlnu*. 
Compare Two (lent, of Verona, iv. 1. 4ik where F, 1, F. *.l 
hare neoco, whioh '.rheohnld alitwod bt near, m muttmla- 
tion generally adopted, hut umuajesHadly. tHe^TwoOnt. 
of Verona, note 91.) 

109, Limt 4114: If not mmplotr, on 1 my he U not she. 
Ft rend “ooniplete 0 //’ which is oxpbdnoil; “oomplote 
thimsot" ‘*ftill of tliose tiualities/* But tho cmomhttioti 
of Ilanmer, whhth we have adopted, is certainly nnmt 
tilauRihle, anti gets rid of a very awkward phrase for 
which tlievo ajipoars to be no necesHity. Ctnnpare line 441 
below; 

to, twn stick silver enmous, when they join. 

110, Line 4110; Iftoant U bt\ but that ahe la not h\- We 
have adttptttd the independent conjecture of Mr. Hwyijfen 
Jervis and Mr. bett8om,in place <»f the remUng of Ff. not. 

U want k be NO'f that t#hc is nut hfi 

seems to make very ptror sense, and fails entirely b* pro- 
vide tho natural antlthosla t(i line m ahtwo. 

111, Line 488; Lift to bo j/thkhed by mteh a ahe.- Ft 
read **m she, The correctitut is Tlusohald'fi, 
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112 . bines IWb Ibd: 

lion' '.V a STAY 

77att a/neh'ff tho rotfon oamfsa ofniii Doath, 

Many cmcndjiiions have bt'cn propofusl in pinet' td the 
word .staff; .sucli as/o?/' (.lohniami ; (Beckei); .sdorf/or 
atonn pHpetlding); but uo aUeralitm of the ievt is lO'ces- 
Hjtry. Ktay hen' mejuiH '‘S(»mi‘ one’* or “.sonu'ihing that 
stops or iitay.s yottr progn'ss, ” This t'\plan.*ili{m set'ms 
m<»re pnduihle than that which would tnk(’ .stay in the 
.same .st'iise Jia that in which it is nuctl bt'low (v, 7. ns); 

VVh.it surety el the wniM, wh.U hepr, wh.it 
when', it mean.s “supptwi,’' .Schmidt taken it bt he tho 
imperative td the vi'i’b uaetl in a milmtantivti fonu; but 
jiH SteoveuH ha;t luduted out; *' Flmrehyartb itt bin Siege 
<d beeth, Udh. having occnsioji to speak of a trumpet that 
sounded to proclaim a tniee, j.uys; 

T‘his j.'.rir* of warn” niailr in.uiv nirn to tnusr.'* 

V.ir. }-d. vel. MV. p. r;u 

And a similar use td tiu' word, in which the active Ht'nse 
is not lost sight of, is not nneommon. As for the argu- 
ment an obstaele eotild not .'duthr “the nvtten car- 
t'H.ss td old Death" pnqniety is not ahva.v.sfo he hmked 
for in Shake.speare’.s Himih's attd tropical expressiouB, 
"st'specially in hi.s earlier plays, 

113. bine 4152: Ho apoah'a ytaht cannon. Jiff.nruf amohr. 
and boanoo This lint' we havt' arrnngtui ’aH Fapi'B did, 
not as ttsually prinb'd ; 

!h' spr.its pl.un 1 aUHotl litf, ,t i . 

Compare the well Known line in Hamlet, lib 2. 414; 
l will '.CT vK thVi.i.nn. in hr», l.ui u-.r mmr, 

IH bines 4Hl 4(57; flar core tire cudjpdrtf; Au’. tVjuparo 
Timing id the Shrew, i, 2. 1H>9, note (14. 

118. biiuhs 477 479; 

loaf ;rat now nudtod by the windy hirath 
<\t mft petftiom. pity, and trmom\ 

(hid and eonyoal ayain ta what it waa. 

There in uo douht that la ('ompured Iutc t(» meUed 
ieo which /mwtf again* ami md, as SteevmiH tlunight, to 
** nwtal in a state td fusion," Ctunpnre lib 4. Mb, iMc 

This act. st» cviUy b«nn, shuU t tun {hr hriots 
( d all his pvoj'lr, .iml !• U I I i'J ( U* (hrsi /rah 

116. bino MlO; LVt'oww a st’N, n«d yoar mm a 

ahadow. db 1, F, 2 have mmn<\ R 3, R 4 mn, Ft two tlwt 
Huhstituted itun. it ia clear that the wretcl«*d pun was 

intcndctb 

117. UimshOi -h03; 

i do pmdoat I norer Itw'd myaotf, 

7711 now inji.mt J btdadd w»/ire// 

^llmwn in tlwfatkriihj table of her eye. 

Allushms to thomlnlnttm''r(iiiee.tlon td o»e*8 face, ftiiiwn 
in tho |)f*piltd autdlior'a eye, wa very nnnu'voun in tho 
poets td Hhakttspenre's time Cttm|mrt^ ^'ith thiu passage 
th(' following tuHi fmiii lieiinmont'K »Hal«iael« amt lltJi'* 
umphnalittiMj 

‘"How shtujld I love ihw, Vk4iru I do rspy 

A ho n««>ir b«- onr.iii-, ni nph bi.f »‘s fft r furf 

When thou thmt lovr IfC imi that uvau'h Iw nigh tlwei 

Nmj. uhrn sh-ni irt th.c ...onr intoph bs- by ihrr; 

I a «jmfr ubss lur ht’i from thy lovrr‘\ j..i p, 



ACT ir. Scene 1. 


i NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT in. Scene 1 


Or hide her beauty in a darker place.” 

By this the nymph perceived he did espy 
None but himself refected in her eye. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 699. 

118 Lines 527-530. —Shakespeare has— perhaps in order 
to condense the scene somewhat, it being very long in the 
old play— made an alteration in the details of this scene, 
the effect of which is to set John’s character in a more 
unfavourable light. In The Troublesome Raigne John 
oifers, in addition to “her dowrie out of Spaine," thirty 
thousand marks; but King Philip demands the provinces 
as well Jolm hesitates at first, but Queen Eleanor advises 
him to yield, which he does in these words: 

And here in manage I doo giue with her 
From me and my Successors English Kings, 

Volquesson, Poiters, Anjou, Torain, Main, 

And thirtie thousand markes of stipend coyne. 

—Troublesome Raigne, p. 250. 

119. Line 532: Command thy son and daughter to join 
hands.— This was the old ceremony of betrothal, and was 
formerly celebrated in church according to a proper ^ 
ritual, as it is now in the Greek Church. In the services | 
of the Church of Rome and the Church of Enfland the 
ceremonies, formerly observed at the betrothal, are ab- , 

, sorbed into the marriage service; for instance, the hold-^ 
ing of the right hand of each other in turn by the bride^ 

and bridegroom while repeating the words: “I take 

thee to iny wedded wife,” or “ husband,” &c. In the 

Roman Churdr the bridegroom gives the bride gold and 
silver, a custom wliich existed in the ceremony of be- 
trothal among the Pranks before their conversion to 
Christianity. 

120. Lines 551-553.— In the old play the corresponding 
passage stands thus: 

Arthur, although thou troublest Englands peace "* 

Yet here I giue thee Brittaiue for thine owne, 

Together with the Earledome of Richmotu, 

And thit> rich Citie of Angiers withall. I 

—Troublesome Raigne, p. 250. | 

121. Line 563: Hath willingly departed with apart — 
See Love's Labour 's Lost, note 43. 

123. Line 666: rounded in the ear.— Compare Winter’s 
Tale, i. 2. 217, 218: 

whispering, roujiding 
“ Sicilia is a so-forth." 

And in Middleton's A Mad World my Masters, iii. 3: 

“ Then is your grandsire rounded f th' ear" (Works, vol. 
ii. p. 381). 

123. Line 584: Hath drawn him from his own deter- 
min’d aid: —Mason has thtf following note: “ The W’ord 
eye in the line preceding, and the word omi, which can 
ill agree with aid, induces me to think that we ought to 
read— 'his own determined a^n’ instead of awf.^His ow7i 
aid is little better than nonsense” (Tar. Ed. vol. xv. p. 
259). But as Rolfe suggests: Ms own determine^ aid may 
mean “the aid he hatl determined to give.” Collier 
adopted Mason’s suggestion into the MS. corrections. ! 

! 
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on his breast, and, he might have added, the Imnentabh 
rheum in his eyes mentioned just above. Warburtan, 
quite unnecessarily, substituted sighs for signs. Compare 
Venus and Adonis (lines 929, 930) : 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath, 

And sighing it again, exclaims on Death. 

^125. Line 42: I do beseech you, madam, be content— 1 
do not think that, on the strength of this line one can, as 
Clarke does (vol. ii. p. 20, note 7), build any theory that 
Arthur was lacking in affection towards his mother. The 
boy was naturally alarmed at her vehemence; gently, and 
respectfully, he seeks to calm her agitation. Dramatic 
exigencies forbid any long speech on his part. For a 
similar use of the word content compare Richard II. v. 
2. 80-82: 

Yorh. Peace, foolish woman. 

Duck. I will not peace. &c. 

A um. Good mother, be content. 

m 

126. Lines 43-47.— Compare Massinger’s XJmiatural Com- 
bat, iv. 1: 

If thou hadst been born 
Deform’d and crooked in the features of 
Thy body, as the manners of^hy mind ; 

Moor lipp’d, flat-nosed, dim-eyed, and beetle-brow’d, 

With a dwarfs stature to a giant's waist ; 

I had been blest. 

—Works, p. 54. 

127. Line 46 : prodigious. — Compare Richard III. i. 2. 

21 , 22 : 

If ever he have child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

Also in Middleton and Dekker’s Honest Whore, i. 1: 
Tw'ice hath he thus at cross-turns thrown on us 
Prodigious looks. 

—Works, vol. iii. p. 5. 


128. Lines 68-70; 

I will instruct my sorroivs to be proud; 

For grief is proud and makes Ms owner stoop. 

To me, a7id to the state of my great grief, &c. 

The meaning of this passage is tolerably plain, in spite of 
the various efforts that have been made to amend it. 
Hanmer would substitute stout for stoop; but no altera- 
tion is required. Constance says she will instruct hei* 
sorroios to be proud; and adds that grief or sorrow is 
pi'oud, and makes his owner, ie. the person who owns the 
grief or sorrow, stoop beneath its weight. Before that 
grief, sitting in state as it were, she would make kings 
assemble; and before her and her sorrow they should bow 
down. The metaphor and the various ideas expressed are 
alike rather confused; but this is not unnatural, con- 
sidering the agitation of the speaker, and is quite in 
keeping with the style of Shakespeare’s earlier plays. 


119. Line 73: here I and SORROW sit— It. read sorrows. 
Thi emendation is Tope’s. Probably the s of sorroios was 
caught from the next word sit Certainly the plural 
number seems out of place, and spoils the force of the 
line. 


121 Line 24; Be these sad signs confirmers of thy 
words$—By these sad sigris Constance means, as Malone 
points out,«!ihe shaking of his head, the laying Ms hand 


180. Lines 77, 78: 

To solemnize this day the glorious sun 
Stays m his course, and 2 days the aloiibmist. 

* 69 
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(lomporc Soiiuoi xxxiii. 1- t: 

Vull many wo havf' t soru 

’I'laUri the mtHUtt.uu»ln|i', with su\(‘tej};u ('V'. 
tvri’iiliK with hi'lileu ihee the uir.uimv', ijiri'u, 

(lUililit’, paK' 'tlu'.uns willi 

U h Itlwjtys niitit'oHiinK itt murk iiny uiitiiknrity of oxpn'so 
Mion tli(t .soiuu'iH and iht' onrlior playH, in vi(v»v 

of tint iht'ttry ihtt Houiu'iH wont writton l»y Hhako- 
Hpouro when yotu»}.r, ihiHis. ooritduly, amimrkablc om*. 

131. kinoH S7, NS: 

Naih tnm thin (ht}f out of tho nu'i'h\ 

Thin datf (fnhuuie, nppivnnhn, 

Tho ullu.sion in Iiu<‘ S7 Jh, pt'rlinpH, jw Upton pointed out, 
to Job iii, 3: “ Lot the day porinh wUoroin I wub born," 
tuitl ugnin (vov-stt {>) “let it unit btt joined unt<i the dayn of 
tint year, let it not eojue into the number td tht‘ montbH.*' 
'rhovo IB a roHemblanoe to tbia Hpotuth of nttuHianoe in one 
of Hipifslito’s, in tins llnst part of 'I’he ILmeat Wlnnv (by 
Deliltor and Middleton), i. 1: 

Ctu's'd be lli.it (l.iy for ever llt.n toiilOd her 
0)fbre.nh mnl iitc nf bliw,! hem'rfurth let U st.iml 
Withitt the NvuMrcl's Iniok, the iuUatd.u', 

Mark'd with a iiMi'ipii.u hither, u» bridtoscu 
By thieves, by villaius, uiul bl.u'k ttiunlejeri. 

Ak thv,' Itciii day for them lo lalumr in. 

-“Midillctan''. Works, vnl. iii. p. «>. 

131 Lino 91; Lent that their hopes j'KOPiaiolhsi.Y be 
ermn'd; ie. bo tllHnppttiutoti by tbo protineilou of u mon- 
ster, a prodigy, (lompartt nottt it!7 above. 

133, Idtie 99; Tof/ hare. bepuU\t me with a o<»t?KTKH' 

IHtllT. • Tlnmgb in Hbakeapenre gemu’ull.v 

means a phdure, boni it nndonlittully means a false eoini 
for in the next lint^ (hmstanoe speaks of it as beiupftute/dd 
amt tried, though the word may i>e intended to bear ht*re 
the double moaning. 

134. Lines ’1911, 103; 

eame in ahmh fn npiit uu'ne ene.nuW hlomt, 

Mat nom IN AH, MS you nfmiijtheu, it. with yourn. 
Jolinson was pnibably right In pointing out that u pmi is 
Intendtui hero; as, in thesocMnul lino, In anm means *'ln 
friendly em)>raoe8.*' ^ 

133. Tflnit 100; In eold in aniiiy mul paintkp peaee, - 
Collier's MH, substituted faint, in for painted; but ihm- 
atanee means to imply that the fritmtlship ntid ptuioo be- 
tween her former allies and her ojumiios was unreal. 

133. lino 110; ore SUN nei’.— h'f. “ere mmetf I hint 
altered mmnot to mm net before I saw that Mr, Fleay ha<l 
made the same suggtmtion. Rhukospearo aeeeutnates 
mmet on tho first syllable in Honnet Ixxili. <i; 

As Hfbsr sunset fhdeth in the west. 

And again in Rcmioo ami iuHet, ill, 0, 127, 12B; 

When th« .wh .iy/ r, the sir tloth ilrfar/le flew j 
But tor the smmt of tny brotlwrt wm, Aoi. 

Thartswti bavo mm netn and the mum momt emulbg ehma 
togothor, tlio atmoni being it; tho lU’st euHft on setitt and 
In tlm Hfsmnd on nuu. 'I’ho only pnssago in wliieh numafi 
is acooniunted on the Irtst’ syllable, is in III. floury ?L |l, 
2 , 110 : 

But erer stm set PM ntaku thw tiurse the tlccd, 
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This patwage i.s luutevf'r, not ipunU'nlly aliribnifMl to 
Shako.speave, and in t!io «>M play (I'bo True Tr;p*,'<'di(‘ of 
Rieliard Duke fd \orktd ili<‘ line i;; printed : 

,\jid ru' ,f?* eve ,kV Ih’ inal r tUet' nie.r tlir dred. 

{So(* IL'U'.Htt'.s .Sh.sK. Lib, pt. 2. vol, ii. p, 4‘d ) 

187. Lino 139: dm/ hamj a «’Ald>’‘s JUUN on (hone ?r- 
ereant linibn. Tlnuigh tlnu'e is no dunbt ji grt'ut contrast 
beiwetm a li«>n and a smd tin' akin fd tin* Inttf'r m.ay 
be held tf> typify eowardiof’ jnst mi ibiii (d the fonin'r 
w«mhl typify eouragiu yet it may iHMlfmbtt'd whetlnu’ the 
alliifikm is not. primarily, to t1n> •umij'mUiu <‘oiit" worn 
by the fo«ds in old time, In Wily beguiled (IdOtl) we 
have in Cu' l*rob»gue; 

ilL iOfr.fvf’v If'se, {Voiii hrju r ,u'i* i lr.ut exil’d, 

1 ht.b.Iv-v, \el. ix. p. uv',5. 

Ami again Uobin tbnvdftdlow sny.H in the play it.self ; “Un 
r.'Uher put mt my Ibmbing red lunx' and my llnming Lu'e, 
;ind eome wrappeti in a eatfn niia, ami ery Ho bo " (Ihuls- 
ley, vol. ix. p. 2M‘>). Frtim these, uml Sf^Vf'rnl other pas- 
HUgt'S, in whieb tbo, expressinn euif'd-in *»r eff//*.s' nktn 
oeenrs, it is eviflent that it was the fiitdinetivt* flrt'ss id 
Ibt' hud, or one of the “ idouns,” ns the eomie eharaeters 
^sure frefjmmtly deseriljed in old plays. Tin? latter would 
fre<pn«ntly play misehieviuis triekft in tlitlVreni disguises, 
ami wi're generally I'owartlH as well aa fools^ 

138. Lines M2 M4: 

<imL/on’r per/orre, 

Kt'ep Stephen Lanyton, ehtuyn ahddnnhop 

Of i^anterbury,Jrom that holy her i 
Tin; tlispnte ladweeit King John and the t>o!ie, on the 
stibjeet td the ebadbui of Hteplien Langton, may Ive tbns 
brh'**.v snmmarLted, A eonltnd bad L>r a long tim*' Iteen 
gfung on ladwtmn the king ami tb<' bisdiops, on Ibotuni 
sifbs ami the monks of Christ Cbtnvh, tni the i>ther, who 
both elnimed tin' rlgltt tt» eleef, the ,Artdibishop of CaU" 
terbnry. On tbo tlmdii at Arebbldmp ILjbert in xinly, 
1200, tin; immkH ussmubled seertdiy by tdglit* uml eleeUnl 
their sul> pritw Reginald to In? arebtdahop, lie bdt at 
miee for Rome to pnamre the isuiflrmution td bis elee- 
tion by the pope. Cn his way he joiMumsl the title of 
ArehbiHln»p Khs'L A deputatinn was prmnptly sent by 
the bishops of the prf?vims» id Canterbury to proliwt 
ngaiust hiseieetiim; and the king, meanwhibs had al- 
ready defernnned to i'oider the prinme)- i*!* bt« fav»ntrlto 
,1’ohn do Crey, bishop of Norwieir The blsbopH signed 
an instrument wHlntmwfng tindr elnlms to any Mliare in 
tin; eleeUon td the uridjbihhpp. The king went to Cim- 
ierhury and ordered tin* nnmks tt> proeeed at onee totha 
eUmtion. They tdeeied the Ui dioj' “f k'orwieh; ami a de- 
pntntioiwd six monks, with antloo-dy to jou in tlio name 
of the whole body, was sent to Ihmie. ’I'be ptJpe, Inmo 
rent U L, prtmimneed both eleetlons null and void, and 
riHumimeiided KIt'phen Langtod, an Kogiiabiiittn, reetof 
of the thdverslty of l*nriH. who t.ben In ibnne, to tim 
monks, who duly ideeted liltin ‘I'lm pope wrote to ask 
Uin king's HHjicnt, bed nvedved no {ueov iM'; and Ivatifrlon 
War, I'lipHeorated Aiflibedo'p uf t ‘.inti't bnr) at V j(eH»o, in 
dniU'. 12n7 .bdm was furimtis, be ilim-e tde* monks cUit 
of their eouveut by vitdenee. ,;tml vo.vved that LioiKton 
should never set foot in Knghmd a» prJamte- The pope 



ACT, in. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT nr. Scene 1 


had now recoiirse to the very strong measure of an inter- 
dict. The dispute raged till 15th May, 1213, when John 
made his submission to the pope, and accepted Stephen 
Langton as archbishop. 

139. Lines 147, 148: 

What EARTHLY 7iame to mten'ogatories 
Can TASK the free BREATH of a sacred Icing? 

Ff. read earthie. Earthly is Pope’s emendation. F. 1, 

F, 2 have last instead of tasic, which is Theobald’s inge- 
nious correction. Compare Henry V, i. 2. 5,6: 

some things of weight 

That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 

Breath is used =“ speech ” not uufrequently in Shake- 
speare. Compare Merchant of Venice, ii. 9. 90: 

besides commends and courteous breath. 

The meaning of these two lines is: What earthly oiame 
appended to interrogatories can force a king, whose office 
is sacred, and whose speech is free, to answer them?” In 
the old play the speech runs thus: “And what hast thou 
or the Pope thy maister to doo to demaund of rge, how I 
employ mine own? Know Sir Priest, as 1 honour the 
Church and holy Churchmen, so I scorne to be subiect to 
the greatest Prelate in the world. Tell thy Maister so^ 
from me, and say, John of England said it, that neueran 
Italian Priesif of them all, shal either haue tythe, tole, or 
polling penie out of England; but as I am King, so will I 
raigno ne.xt vnder God, supreame head both ouer spiritual 
and temrall: and hee that contradicts me in this, He make 
him hoppe headlesse ” (Troublesome Kaigne, pp. 254, 255). 
I’hat gentle- minded and immaculate reformer, Henry 
VIII., might certainly have spoken that speech. 

HO, Lines 174-179: ♦ 

And blessed shall he be that doth revolt 
Fro'm his allegiaoice to an heretic; 

And meritorious shall that hayid he call’d, 

Candnized, mid worshipped as a sarnt, 

That takes away by any secret cotme 
Thy hateful life. 

In the old play the sentence of excommunication is given 
thus: “Then I Pandulph of Padoa, legate from the 
Apostolike sea, doe in the name of Saint Peter and ’his 
successor our holy .Father Pope Innocent, pronounce thee 
accursed, discharging every one of thy subjectes of all 
dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, and pardon 
and forgivenesse of sinne to those or them whatever 
which shall carrie amies ^gainst thee or 7nurder thee: 
This I pronounce, and charge all good men to abhorre 
thee as an excommunicate person” (Troublesome Raigne, 
p. 255). Probably, there is an allusion to th^ Bull of 
Pius V., 15G9, which was sfgned by the pope on 25th 
February, 1570; on 8th August, in the same year, Felton 
was executed for the pU’blication of it, Johnsri?x thought 
that these lines might refer to the Gtmpowder Plot, in 
which case they must have been added long after the 
first prodtiction of the play. 

HI. Line 200; Tn Wceness of anew TJNTRIMMEI) bride . — 
Lyce imoposod oie.w ui’-trimmed in tlic sense of “newly- 
drosacd-up^” qiioting Eoifioo and J uUet, iv, 4. 24: 

Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up. 


There is no doubt that to trim meant “to dress more or 
less finely” and not simply “to clothe;” so that those 
commentators who maintain that the meaning of wi- 
trinvmed is undrest have gone, probably, a little too far. 
At the most it would mean only in dishabille; but the 
epithet here might refer to the fact that Blanch was not 
fully dressed as a bride should be. I cannot see any 
reason for Grant White's statement that* here is an allu- 
sion to the temptation of St. Anthony. For the use of 
trimmed= “ smartly dressed,” compare Two Gent, of Ver- 
ona, iv. 4. 166: 

And I %vas trimm'd in Madam Julia’s gown, 
and in III. Henry VI. ii, 1. 24: 

Trtnmt'd like a younker prancingf to his love. 

That Blanch could not have been trmim’d, in this sense, 
is evident from the haste with which the marriage was 
celebrated. See above, ii. 1. 559, 560: 

Go we, as well as haste will suffer us, H 

To this unlook' d/or, unprepared pomp. 

But another meaning has been assigned to untrimmed 
with much plausibility, namely, that it refers to the cus- 
tom of brides going with their hair dishevelled. Fleay, 
who is of this opinion, quotes'^Tancred and Gismunda, 
V. 2: 

So let thy tresses, flaring in the wind, 

Untrimnied hang about thy bared neck. 

Dodsley, vol. vii. p. 86. 

142. Lines 211-216.— This speech of Constance is very 
characteristic of Shakespeare's earlier style; in its elab- 
orate antithesis and play upon words it rivals some of 
the most affected speeches in Richard II. Compare 
Gaunt's speeches in act ii. scene 1 of that play. 

143. Line 235: To CLAP this royal hargainJJl^ ofpeace.-^ 
To clap wp=“to clap hands,” as used in Henry V. v. 2. 
133: “and so cZap hands and a bargain.” The reference 
is undoubtedly to the formal pledging by lovers of their 
troth before marriage, one party putting his or her hand 
in that of the other. Compare Taming of the Shrew, ii. 
1. 327: 

Was ever match clapp'd up so suddenly? 

144. Line 242: Play FAST AND LOOSE %vith faith.— Thm 
very comfiion expression had its origin, apparently, from 
a cheating game played by gypsies and other vagrants, of 
which the following description is found in Kares; “It is 
said to be still used by low sharpers, and is called prick- 
ing at the belt or girdle. It is thus described: ‘A leathern 
belt is made up into a number of intricate folds, and 
placed edgewise upon a table. One of the folds is mad© 
to resemble the middle of the girdle, so that whoever 
should thrust a skewer into it would think he held it fast 
to the table j whereas, when he has so done, the person 
with whom he plays may take hold of both ends and 
draw it away. Sir J. Hawkins.* Tlie drift of it was, to 
encourage wagers whether it was fast or loose, which the 
Juggler could make it at his option.” Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 28, 29: 

Like a right hath, at fast and loose. 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. 

From the following passage (quoted by Hares) it would 
seem that the game was sometimes played with other 
stock in trade than a girdle: 

71 
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NOTIOS TO K’lNO .lOHN, 


A< 'T in. KcoiJO I. 


Hi’ lik<‘ ,1 Kyp'-y oflciilimf's would JJO. 

All kinds nt jiiUlierish ho h.Uh Usutt'd to ktuuv; 

And with <1 slu Iv, a sluiit stiiii}5, attd a uiuisc, 

Would show till- poopli’ tru'ks at Ani'ioua’ iVtoo 

- “Draylou’s Mount alf, p yv>. 

HS. ldiu‘ ilhl: Kodtd t;('nt/r order; then we nhall he bleat. 
- h'f. rt'ud '"loid thou wt*. hIuUI Ik* hlosh” i’oiu* oniiMjjpMl 
then. W<t havtt ntloptod la'itsoin'H HU,«:!Ji:t'.stion that uud 
tu havu intnuh'tl from tho line h<'h)vv,*' and have 
omitted that word inwtt'ud of then. 

146, Line 1150: A eliAKUn lion lof the inortal paw. Ff, 
have eaaed, yvlheh Dyeo isayn eouhl only moan “a lion 
HtripiuHl of hi.s Hkin, tlayed;** and ho, tiuotos All'a Well, 
iil. (). no, 111; “We’ll make you Home Hport with the ft«x 
ere we eaae him” (See Nares, aub voce). Cwjed^ ehaaed, 
are mnon}j,\Hfc the various HUj^Krations, while StoevenH, re^ 
taining* the reading of Ft, says: *“a am'd lion ' in 'a lion 
irritatOj^l hy eonthnunent.' Ho, in King Henry VI. pt. iii, 
act. i. ,se. h, lines 111, 13 : 

So looks ihi.' lion u'or the wretch 

I'h.ii trciiihles under Ids devouruHH paws." 

Malone adds: ” Again, in Rowley’s When you See Me you 
Know Me, 1021: ' ^ 

The Lyon in Ids oryel is imf so storne 
As royal Henry in Ins wrathful splecue. 

Our auilnn* was prohuhly thiukiug on the lioms, whieh in 
hia time, as at prest'ui, Wt've kept in the 'I’ower in dejjs so 
BiuaU as fully to jUHtify the epithet he has used” (Var, 
Fal vol. XV. p* 280). This i.s plausihle euouglr, hut no in- 
Htanee has hoen nildneed a similar ust* «tf eaae in this 
peeuliar st'uatk Hehmitlt also pn‘fers the reading of Ff., 
ami explains ertmi as “a litm hid in his cave.” Hytm 
in a note (50) on thin pn.sHng«' wiys: “The right reatUng Is 
umhmhttKlly Uieha/ed lion/ Aw, In the Ldhtwing pus- 
sngtiof lUaiunmnt and Fleteher’s 1‘hilaster, wlnwe the 4{o 
of 1020 has H%(fd,* the other eds. have ‘(duist,' ntnl (let 
it he partieularly observed) 'Oust:’ 

And what there is tif veni'e.inet* in a U<m 

VhoJ'd .ojum}; dojus nr rohU'd <if his ilear ytumg. A'e, 

« .\.,i V. se. 

Moreover, in our author’s Henry VllL, w<* timl; 

so tiuks tin* 4 h.tjhi linn fr 
Hpun the daring huntsman that hasgallM him, Am. 

ni. 

Wc havti ndolited chafed ns being, on the whtde, thenu>.Ht 
prohtthle reading. 

X47. Lintts 270-.27a; 

For that whieh thou hast, sworn to do amiss 
Is not itmks when it is truly done, 

-dufl being not done, where doing ttmiU to ill, 

The truth is then 'most done, not doing it. 

The whole of this sptHwli of Iktndulph’s, ttnvldeli there Is 
no parallel in the. old play, is ftill of alfeettid olmeurltles 
whieh are ahsoltttely exaspt’raiing. vHhakespoare was 
under the inthuitnte of this hyinw-antithetieal style, whieh 
aimed at brevity ami point, hut only atamnipUslnMl tth- 
stntriiy and tedionsnosH. It may he tlmt this speech is 


J 111 the* ( upy uf ihis i>l.iy in tny p(>‘.sr*,'.iim thr wrd i'. vriy indK- 
drirc, juid scc-nisi intended f.>r /.txe mure tli.m ,,txr (J-dn. it,!.-, 
t 3). 


iniemletl {o he a serious parody of no rttlleti dt'sniijeal 
eatuiistry. In Inn* 2Vi st'Veiul eommentntorn have pro- 
poHoil <o .suhiitUnte sonn* other word for not; hut no 
elnmge of tin* text ia nei'essary. An Malone junily oh 
s<*rves, if we plaet* the .seeoml pttri <if tin' Ht'utenee first, 
the tttt'anin,*’: of the pansttge will he pet feetly elear. H 
may In* thms partiphraned : *' Truth (that, in n'llgious 
Ihlelity toone’.s o.ath) in lu'itf, dom* hy no{ iloittg tlnii which 
is evil, even when y»m hjiv<‘ nworti to do tun and there* 
hire, what wrtmn’ yon hntt* sworn to <{o is not wrong if 
truly ilone, i.e. not thnn* ttt all (in aeeojaianee with truth 
ns 1 h.ave e\phum‘<I it).” .iohnwin sayte. '* Truth, through 
the whole speeeh, int'ans rtH’titmh' «if eondut't” (Vnr. Kd. 
vol. XV. p. 2H2). It may he ho; »ntl f«ir sneh a mu* of the 
wor»l, eoinpuia* the Ho.spel of SI. John, iii. 21: “ lUifc he 
that doeth truth eojneth to tin* light, that iiis deeda may 
ho made manife.st, that tlu‘y are wnmght lu t»od.” 

148. Lines 27U 284: 

It is religion that doth make rows kept; 

Ihtt thou hast .vn-ern against religion: 

Ihgtlafi thou swear'st against the thing thou sweaFst hV 

And mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath: the truth thou art unsure 

To .swear, swears only not to be forsworn. 

In F. I the pfissnge is printed thus: „ 

It is leligtoii lh,\i d«*th make viovc'. kept, 
nut thou h.i'.l '.noMie .iK.dieU irhgiou , 

Uy wh.vt thou swr.o''4 ug.moa thr thun: thou 'otriU’st, 

Ami m.dvSt .oj o.uh tlm '.uo tu* tot tlo loah, 

Ag.uuM .oi o.nh iho tt«)th, thou ,»«i ujr 
To '.wr.oT, '.wr.or't «utrlv not to ho ioo.Uotue. 

And st> F. 2: hut F. 3, F, 4 pnnei ante linettvj thus: 

# And mak''a un o,nh thr Mtniv t-u tio tinth: 

The pa-ssage is vtn'y tllfhenli to nuthuHtaml We have 
adopted Hanmer’H nlterntion tif what lo that In line 281, 
ami have ven<urt*d to iitstTi by uftt'r swearTt, winieh 
imdu’S the st'use eh'ju'er. The by nmy t'itsily have het‘u 
omitted, the tnmsetiher tmly aeidng the Ty id tin* lK*gl«< 
ning of the line. The tihjeeilon toaneh an t*iuemlaHon is 
the extreim* nirlty t»f thmhh* emliugs in tin* verm* ttf this 
seene. T'he meaning t»f the ptuwtgt' (liiieH 28 1 2St), us We 
print It, may he thus pamphruHedi “ Hy that{ij\ hy swear* 
ing against rellghm)you Hwt*ar against that hy wltieh jou 
swear, ami make yumr seeoml oat It tin* guarantee of yi»nr 
truth in not ket*ping your lirst one. Tin* truth {i e the 
loyalty to the t'hurelt) tt> wlileh you an* umsHreii.e. Itesi- 
tating) to KW’car, takt*s im oath only with the ohjert of 
imt breaking it,” and he adfts (line 286); ** Hut you take 
an oath only with the <d>jeet of breaking H;” that is, hy 
taking an oath of flih'lity to? John, who was the deelared 
enemy <t the tluiirh to wlfcleh he had already sworn nlle* 
glance, Philip was del Iheralely fetwearing himself. Hoiirt 
edittWH l#tve altered swears in l|ne 284 to swmr (tinperip 
live); hut the elnmge l« md> neecKsiiry. Malone thought 
that twi> half lines had been lost, All attempts, how- 
ever, tt> render this passage elear inttai be tntly partially 
«i#*efMf»h tht» ohseurity being hiteiitloiial 

140. I4ne 2HiH teheliioa fn thjndf (knnjmie Miteh 
Ado, il, I, *2Ut **Tlm bady n-atrit'e Ijnth a lo 

yon.” " , 
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ACT III. Scewe 1. 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT III. Scene 3. 


150. Line 294: // thov, vouchsakk //icm. — Compare ! 
Julius Ciesar, ii. 1. 313: 

Vouchsafe koocI morrow from ci feeble tonsue. 

161, Line 303: loud churlish drums. — Compare Venus 
aiul Adonis, line 107: 

Scorning; his chier/ish dnon aiul ensign red. 

152. Line 320. England, I’ll fall from thcc.—Com-pATe 
HI. Henry VI. iii. 3. 209: 

lie \ very likely now toyir// frot/i him. 

153. Line 330. They ichirl asunder and dismember me. 
—The allusion is probably, not to the Roman punishment, 
intlicted by Tullus Hostilius on Mettius Fuffetius for 
witlidrawing the Alban troops from the field of battle in 
the war with the Veientines (see Virgil, jEneid, viii. 642), — 
namely, being torn to pieces by two chariots,— but to those 
punishments inflicted, in Shakespeare’s own time, on some 
murderers who were torn to pieces by wild horses; nota- 
bly, according to Malone, on Balthazar de Gerrard, who as- 
sassinated William Prince of Orange in 1584 ; and on John 
Chastel for attempting to assassinate Henry IV. France 
in 1594. (See Var. Ed. vol. xiv. p. 127.) 

154 Line 337: Lady, loith me; with me thy fortune^ 
Zies.— -This is the punctuation usually adopted: Ff. have 
with me, with me. Capell altered lies to lives because of 
.Blanch’s answer in the next line : 

There where my fortune iliva, there iny life dies. 

But surely the antithesis between lives and dks is made 
by Blanch independently of Lewis’s speech. 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

155. Line 2: Some AIRY devil hovel's in the sky. — Theo- 
bald altered airy to fiery “by Mr. Warburton’s sugges- 
tion.” The alteration was not only unnecessary, but 
quite out of place. Burton in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, pt. 1, sec. 2, meinh. 1. subsec. 2, in describing the ? 
different sort of devils, tells us: “ Aerial spirits or Devils 
are such as keep quarter most part in the air, cause many 
tempests, thunder, and lightnings, tear Oaks, fire Steeples, 
Houses, strike men and beasts, make it rain stones, as in 
Livies time, Wooll, Frogs,” Ac. (p. 28, edn. 1676.) 

166. Line 5: Hubert, keep Tiiou thu boy. Philip, make 
up.—M, have: Hubert, keep this boy, the defective syl- 
lable making a very baiting verse. Pope inserted there 
before Hubert. I’he reading in the text is Tyrwhitt’s, 
adopted by Dyce. Though John had knighted the Bas- 
tard by the name of “ Sir luchard,” he here calls him by 
his former Christian name Philip. In the old play John 
does so constantly. 

ACT III. Scene 3. 

^ m 

167. Lines 1, 2: 

So shall it be; your grace shall stay behind 
So strongly guarded. 

Lettsom says the second so should be more. But if '^e 
refer to line 70 below of this scene we find that Queen 
Eleanor had asked for son^ specified immher of forces: 

1 'It Send thvsa ^mvers o’er to your majtiity. 


So, therefore, although it looks very much like an acci- 
dental repetition by mistake of the word in the line above, 
may be the right reading, the meaning being: “ so strongly 
guarded as you have asked to be.” In the old play Queen 
Eleanor is left: 

As Regent of our Prouinces in Fraunce. 

^ —Troublesome Raigne, p. 259 . 

158. Lines 7-9: 

see thou shake the bags 

Of hoarding abbots; set at liberty 

Imprison'd angels. 

Ff. read: 

imprisoned atigells 
Set at liber tie; 

making two very unrhythmical lines. The transposition 
of the two sentences, which makes the metre perfect, was 
suggested by Walker. Shakespeare has very much toned 
down all that part of the old play which relates to the 
plundering of the monasteries hy John, and Contains 
coarse and vulgar abuse of the monks and nuns. 

159. Lines 9, 10: 

the fat ribs of peace 
Must by the hungry NO^ be fed upon. 

For now Warburton substituted war, and Hanmer maw. 
Steevens suggests that “ the hungry now” is “the hungry 
instant,” and quotes from Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 186, 
187; 

till this very now, 

When men were fond, I smil’d and wonder’d how. 

But, unfortunately, that is only the conjectural reading 
of Pope. Ff. have “ever till now.” Malone sug- 
gested : 

Must by the hungry soldiers now be fed on. 

It is most probable that Shakespeare uses the hungry in 
the same way as it is used in the Magnificat. “ He hath 
filled the hungry with good things ” (St. Luke i. 63); that 
is, in a general and collective sense. 

160. Line 12: Bell, book, and candle.— J>v. Grey quotes a 
long description of the old ceremony of excommunica- 
tion as “given by Henry Care,” according to which three 
candles were severally extinguished at different points of 
the curse:,but he only mentions “ two wax tapers ” at the 
beginning of his account (Grey's Notes on Shakespeare, 
vol. i. pp. 285, 286). Compare Marlowe's Doctor Faustus 
(Qto., 1616): 

Bell book and candle book and bell,— 

Forward and backward, to curse Faustus to hell. 

—Works, p. lai. 

161. Line 17: 

Eli. Fareivell, MY gentle cousin. 

K. John. C 02 , farewell. 

Ff. omit my; added by Pope. My is necessary to com- 
plete the metre; the two speeches are evidently intended 
to form only one line. 

162. Line 26: But I will fit it with somebetter time.— 
Ff. have tune: the emendation is Pope's. So in IMacbeth, 
iv. 3. 236: “This time goes manly,” instead of “This tune 
goes manly.” 

163. Line 39: Sound on into the drowsy RACE of night.— 
Theobald altered on into one, which Dyce adopts, together^ 
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ACTI' III. Smio :}. 


Atrr lU. 4. 


N<)TK.S TO Kim JOHN. f 


wiih Mr ft»r m<r, (lu^ Iaik*r ooiijccturo boiiijv also aUopUnl 
by iSinuiiioii, ami, iudoiMnuioutly, by Walker. It ia juuthor 
ii {jjrati'ful nor a aafa taak to UitlVr froju a oomineiitator at 
onoo HO tomiHjraic and Icnniud an Mr. l>yoo; but it err 
tainly Hoonw to mo tliat, in tliiK eaHo at least, b<‘, has 
rashly adopWd alteratiunH which not only are not r<‘- 
(luired by the tx'JLfc, but whudi abnolubily cuftH'l»le nifd 
corrupt a beautiful pusHUtsm. bet tis look at tlu‘ eont<‘xt. 
The Ichi}.? deelarcH U<i haH Honuithin^ to .say to Hubert, but 
he ooiild not say it in broad dnylisht with the stiu Hhiiunj.t 
brightly; 

if the tnuluijiUl bell 

Did, with hi') iron and br.i.'cn nnmiU, 

Sinuul un into the drowj.y r.u t: of niahl; 

If thi'i satuo were a ehurchV'ad where we st.md, 

And thou pos'ievtinl with a thousand wron)!*;. 


That is to say, the king is trying to picture the most 
solenm and gloomy surri>tindingH hu' his intended revela- 
tion U>irll.uhcrt. Now tlm tpiestion is, which best ex- 
presses this- 'the undoubted meaning of the passage; tlic 
midnight belh sounding with its <leep resonant voit;e iht^ 
hour of midnight, the echoes of which voitat boat as it 
were into the drowsy stretmi of the night, ami lingm* for 
some time on the etiv of the listeners; or the samo hi'll 
sounding one only- a .short sound - which has no time to 
impress the senses, and whi(di heralds the appnaudi of 
morning, and the termination of that lauir of ilarkiu'SH 
and silence usually known as midnight; namely, from 
12 to 1 o'clock? It Is bCHidi^ the que.s{ion to show that, 
hecauHo one was often printed on, and evtm pr<»mmne(Ml 
HO, therefore it is, necessarily, ho misprint’d in this cam’. 
Km* doositfolhnv hecausc cmr. uh F. 1 prints enr, might 
onsily bo mistaken for nor, that it was ho mistaken hero. 
If the seUKO absolutely nspiired etir, we .slnmld not lu'si' 
tatc to adopt it; but is not the sense weakeiu'd by Hueh a 
ebange? On the other band, It must be granted that no 
exactly similar use of rt/ce ean be fomul in Mhakespeare. 
In Hmmet II. 10, U wo have : 

Therefore dc'tirc, of love lu'iHg made. 

Shall ueigh—no dull JUr.h. -iii Ins luav rme: 

But that is the only passage 1 can llud, in which race is 
used at all in the sense of amiw, and that is not very 
satisfactory, as one wants the Hume u.sc of thei#vord as in 
“udU-mer,'' where it signillcH **a swift Htrisim;’' and 
here, being (puditied by the epithet dnno^g, the very 
paradoxical use of the word wouhl of it.sclf ho foreihle. 
But it may ho that mcc here nuians ’‘dlHposltUm,’* ** na- 
ture/' as in Tempest, i, 2, abH-lldO: 

But thy vik- r,ue. 

Though thou dltht learn, hud that In't which good nuiures 

Could not abide to he with. 

And in Measure for MenBure, ii. 4. 100; 

And now I give tuy senstud nue the rein. 

Or by drowsy mm of night'* Shaki’Hpeam might havo 
meant tha sleeping petvple and auimalH. Tho tlmt mean- 
ing fd the word glvaai ubov<a y\f„ ” course *’ (ah of a Htream) 
is detddedly the one to he preferreti ; in whicii ense, we 
need not take into to menu unto m nuist of the emmnen- 
tators do; nor, indeed, If rorbo ailopti'd. woiild any other 
than the ordinary sense of tins ])re])i»dtioi> bo ri'iiuired. 


164, idne iim (Jewa Hubert, Htdmi, Hubert, —Note horn 
the triple repetition of the name Uuburt To repeat a 
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word or phra.H<’ three iime.s had been alleged lo b«‘ oiu' <d 
tlu’ signs «d' iUHnnity, uprtt|H»a of liamleib thrice- repeated 
*'exe<'pt my life" (ii. 2. 221); but it wmibl ruilu'V seem to 
be intemh’tl to indicate the. broinling o\cr come grief or 
anxiety. ,S«mietimeH .sb.nkenpeare nr,e:< the triple repeti- 
tion in ordtT to intensify flu’ pathelie exprettaion of ,soni<* 
passage, as in Antony and t’lropatra, iv. to. 11, 12; 

i > Aittouv, 

Atib'uy, AiUuuvl 

Here, eertainly, John is fundvinr. to imprewi nub(<rt n ith the 
deep trouble of bis mind which is caused by Uie exiideuee 
of Arthur, and ui.'dieslo bens pathetic an possible. It 
may be here olwerved that this line sis'ne between dohn 
and Hubert, one (jf the most dramatie bits in this tragedy, 
has iu» parallel whatever in the old play. 

165. bine 72; Hubert ehull hr your umn, utteud on you, 

■ - So K. 1, F. 2; but F. F. 4 have to attend, which Ihvpe 
altered tUttknd for the sake of the metre, Butdoesmti the, 
elhptic.al <’onstrueiion better e.xpvess the agitated state at 
.hdm’s mind? 

ACT UK Mcknk 4. 

166. bine 2; A whofe AintAPo (./ eoNVBTKP miY. - Tim ,, 
word armado, which is SUakespeure'.s form of the Spanish 
word armada, oeein's only onee again, in the Conualy of 
Hrror.s, til. 2. 140. See note SS id that (day. VarioUH 
enumdatiims have beeti propofu'd in phiee <»f eoMdetedt 
but there Is no ueeeHsity for any ehnuge. I’he word unmut 
‘'eojujuered" in .sbukespeave's time, a meaning Htrletly in 
keeidiig with Its derivation i’oiupare the use of fa rim’ 
rimv to overeome, in mme than one paM.Hage, e.y, In 
Fymbeline, i. 4. 104; *'f«M‘enrin<Y the honour tif my luiH- 
trei#.'* 

167. Klne 12: Sueh temyerute order iiuojtetrr ttvAVAU, 

Hanmer, adopting a Huggestlou of Theidmld, subMil 

luted rmov for enum. Among idher editors, Dyeiumd 
Staunton adopt the Hume midiug, tin* hitler explahiing 
eourm hh here **1110 earrihr of a hor.He, or a charge* in a 
pusHage of arms/' llut no change of the text MeeniH tpo 
eesHiu'y. Tu nxe, from meaning “ the ground of an aetimi/* 
eaiim to mean the ‘'action,'* or “course of aciim/* ilHclf, 

108. LimjH IH, IP: 

Holding tidfternat spirit, ugtiinat her wtU, 

Jtn the ode primn i{fd0ieted breath, 

Fov breath Farmer anggcHteil earth i but, by the rtlrprimn 
of a fflictiul breath, Shaku’speare meaua the body ulileh ii 
the priwm of Urn breath of Ffe, Ho Hubert below (Iv. :i. 
18h»in7): 

If I in m‘f, cttuHciU. ofUemgbt, 

#Bt* giiiity of the stf'»dii^' tb.O iwr rt AwifA 
Whkh wa.i embmimho at thb t>eiaurf*mx i lay, 

168* fine 21; An, mno! NOW m/ the inrue «/ gone penee, 

■ la not ihii mw’osuI mneamialftktHtf tim toywcrlbeft fitr 

m, blnoH 224D; 

%. Fhb PitHeme, gtmd tmiyf gmtk Camimimi 

Huiwt, No, I defy all emmml, ttU wdrm*, 

Bui that mhifh md$ §U mumil tmi 

JJrufh, death. * 



ACT III. Scene 4. 


NOTES TO KINO JOHN. 


ACT nr. Scene 4. 


Compare Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 15. 2-4: 

Char. Be comforted, dear madam. 

Cleo. No, I will not: 

All strange and terrible events are welcome. 

But comforts we despise. 

171. Line 35: And hxiss thee as thy Strange as it 

may seem, Tope altered buss to Jem. He forgot the well- 
known passage in the Fairy Queen, where Malbecco finds 
his wife amongst the satyrs, bk. iii. 3, c. 10, st. 46: 

But every Salyre first did give a iiisse 
To Hellenore; so i/usses did abound. 

Compare Trdilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 220: 

Yond towers, who.se wanton tops do d7ess the clouds, 

172. Line 42: a MODERN Miwocati’oji.— Johnson says: '‘It 
is hard to say what Shakespeare means by modem: it 
is not opposed to andent’* But from this passage, and 
the well-known line in As You Like It, ii. 7. 156: 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
and Macbeth, iv. 3. 169, 170: 

where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy: 

as well as from others, in which Shakespeare uses it in a 
similar sense, it evidently means “trite,” “ commonplace,” 
o “conventional.” 

173. Line 44: Thou art not holy to belie me so.— F. 1, 
F, 2, F. 3 omiti?iot, which was added in F. 4. Some editors 
read miJioly. 

174. Lines 48, 49: 

J am not mad: I would to heaven I were ! 

For the% 't is UJee I should forget myself. 

With this speech of Constance, compare Hamlet’s defence 
of his sanity, iii. 4. 141-144: 

it is not madness ^ 

That I have utter'd : bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from, 

176. Line 64: ten thousand wiry friends.— Ff. read 
fiends, which is nonsense; the obvious emendation is 
Howe's. 

176. Line 68: To England, if you toiZZ.— Surely it is not 
necessary to give these few words of Constance— evidently 
uttered when her distracted mind is not paying any atten- 
tion to what Philip had just been saying— such a far- 
fetched meaning as some commentators have assigned to 
them. She does not mean: “Tell all that to England 
(ie. to John);” nor does she mean, as Malone suggests, 
“Take my son to England if you will;” still less is she 
addressing her hair, as Staunton conjectures; but she is 
most probably answering what King Philip said to her 
when she first entei’ed (see ahove line 20): 

I prithee, lady, go Jfway with me. 

She has not yet given any reply to that request; and, as 
she sits brooding over her grief, she remembers^he had 
asked her to go away with him and answers mechanically; 
“ To England— if you will,” Clarke takes the same view. 

177, Line 80: To Mm that did but yesterday stJSHRE.-<n 
Suspire is only used by Shakespeare in one other passage, 
IL Henry IV, iv. 6. SS, 34; 

Did he sKs^irs, that light and weightless down ; 
perfol'co must move. 


178. Line 91 : Ete tallcs to me that never had a son . — 
Compare in Macbeth (iv. 3. 216) the touching exclamation 
of Macduff : 

He has no children. 

179. Line 93: Gi’ief fills the room up of my absent child. 
— Malone quotes a line from Lucan where exactly the 
sjJliie idea occurs (Var. Ed. vol, v. p. 302).: 

Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjitge Indian. 

— Pharsalia, lib. ix. 

He also quotes from Maynard, a French poet, a passage 
which resembles this even more closely: 

Mon deuil me plait, et me doit toujours plaire, 

II me tient lien de celle que Je plains, 

180. Lines 107-111.— Johnson points out that the young 
prince naturally feels the shame of their defeat more 
strongly than his father. This short speech bears some 
resemblance to the more beautiful one in Macbeth, v. 5, 

24r-28: « 

Life’s but a walking shadow, 


it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. % 

Possibly, as Malone suggests, Shakespeare had in Ms 
mind Psalm xc. verse 9: “For all our days are passed 
away in thy wrath : we spend oui’ years as a tale that is 
told . " 

181. Lines 110, 111: 

And hitter shame hath spoiVd the sweet WORLD’S taste. 

That it xjields nought but SHAME a7id bitterness. 

Ff. have words: the emendation is Pope’s. For the second 
shame in line 111 Walker proposed to read gall, on the 
ground that " something is wanting that shall class with 
bitterness.” Fleay thought the reading of Ft, in the first 
case, might be the correct one, the sweet word being “the 
tedious tale of life.” But it might mean simply life, which 
is a sweet word to many people. Delius would read; 

sweet word’s taste,” which, certainly, is an improve- 
ment, as the repetition of world, after its occurrence in 
line 108, is rather weak; and so is the repetition of shame, 
as the passage stands at present. 

<m 

182. Line 149 : This act, so evilly bom.— Shakespeare 
only uses evilly in one other passage, in Timon of Athens, 
iv. 3. 467: “good deeds evilly bestow’d.” 

183. Line 164: No scope of nature.— Tope changed scope 
to scape, a change utterly unnecessary and destructive of 
all sense in the passage. Scape would mean “a trans- 
gression,” something out of the common course, and 
against the normal laws of nature; while the very force 
of Pandulph’s speech lies in the fact that he is urging 
that no common and ordinary operation of nature will 
take place without the people calling it a prodigy, Mark, 
for instance, in line 163, “Ko natural exhalation,” &c,, 
and below, line 165: 

No common wind, no aislomed event. 

It is difficult to see how any editor could read the passage, 
and yet print scape in the text. Scope is exactly the word 
required, signifying “the sphere in which the proper 
action of any force lies,” and so, any *HisvLal operation or 
effect” produced by nature. 
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At’T IH. Scorn 4. 


INOTKS T<^ K!N<J JOHN. 


i 


ATT iV. Scone 1. 


181 One Htn: no ens'rnMKn HlnikoHnean' uses 

i'tiatonu'd hi iihcHouiH* oi' " ('nst.<>mar>,’' ‘'<‘011111101)1” (note 
that it fwnot ’nns7on)*’t/ iilhiri'vjiiloh ft’oln<^<vr^s'hlmo^/') only 
in <iiu' oilier iuikmukc hi 11. llonry VL v. I. IHS: 

T(i NViiiiji lh(' wiiiitw hum hoi 

185. Lino KH): hui 1 y.-"-Vwd only thrioo hy ShukosiM‘U]fo; 
lun‘(‘; in'rnnnnyfof the Shrew, iv. 1, '.100; ami in IL Henry 
IV. iii. 1. 'A»; 

Thot, witli Uio /uoVv, ilo.uh itvU'.iw.iKc.. 

186. liino LSil: AVron.n tramat tuahr stkono (Xtdmis: 

VH lA I Inw tilmiiiji', nlicroil in l'\ 2 to i^troiuj, the 
vomUnfjfKnnorally mloiiteil. 'I'ho ohlor romliUK nniy he tin^ 
right one; bnt, aa Sieeven.s poinlooni: “The r<*|H'titjon, 
in the Hoeond folio, h perfectly in our anthor'a manner, 
ami Ih eonnknianctul by the following pusaago in Henry V. 
ii. 4. 4S, 40 : 

^ Think wc King Harry •.tonii;; 

And in tuccs look yun i/nnu'.’v arm lu ui<nn Itim.” 

—Wrr. liil. vul, XV p. 

Acrr IV. Spknh 1. 

r 

187. This Hcniin i.s laid, eonjeeturally, hy inont edltora 
at Northampton. All that in eertain i.s that it in soine“ 
where in Hnglaud: h<dh the author of The TrouhleHomn 
liaigno and ShnkeKpeare, having taki'n thi« lilxwty with 
hlHt.ory, to trauHfer (ho Heeuo of Artlmr'a impriHonnn'nt • 
whicli really im»k plneo at Kalaim' and ufterwarda at 
Ronen, wluo'e he dital or wna killed to Kngluud. Mr. 
llalliwell-lliillippH plueen tliia aeene at Hover, and (Irani 
VYliiio at Oautorhury. 'riioro aeeiuH to he no partteuhir 
reanon why Northampton nhould he llxetl npou, except 
that wn learn from Uolinnhed (vol ii, p. il7h) that the 
CHtutcrt of the realm HHaemhled at Northampton to MWear 
alleghinen to John on hw ueecHHiou to the crown, and 
that John appeuw afterwardn to have h(‘hl Ida eourt 
MoinoUmoH at Northampton. That Shake.Hpcarn intended 
muhmd. to take Arthur to Ihiglaml we learn from ill. 

71. nhove. 'Hie only poHaihle. authority for mndi a truna* 
ferenco of H<‘cne and that la merely a negative <»m* in 
that lAihyan Huy.H nothing ahoufc Arthur's dying, m* of his 
heing imprisoneil in l■‘'rnI^ec, What he nays? under the 
Third Year <d John's reign, is tliat .hdm “take hym 
(Arthur) prysoner;” and further tliut John “returned 
with his prysoners into Knghuul” (pp. H12, S18), 

188. Line 7: Lin MANIA' mvixplfu. ■ - h'f. read KHdxuxuip, 
It is acurhms fact that no one but Hr, (Irey Heematohave 
ftUggcHtiHl the very obvious emendation given in our text, 
an enumdation which I Inul murke.il in the margin of my 
copy before .seeing Dr. Urey's conjiadure. tJnmunty and 
uiuimnlif would Im written so much alike that it would 
ho dlhlcnlt for any transerilwr to distinguish them; the 
former word setmm appropriate, the latter <p*ite the cun« 
fcniry. 'Hmro was nothing undtHtnly in the sernphw of 
the eXeentboKTs; hoi Hiihcrt miglit wtdl mdl them ««- 
'tininl>/, In ail ihc- other passagj'.s jo whK*U the wonl vn» 
cti-iDily is ns<'d )iy .ShaKcspi-urc it is cotmceti’d wtthsomC'* 
thing foul or impure. In As Yun hike It. ill 2. 51: “ that 
courtf.sy would )nr<m,c/(’uo/;v, if courtiers were rthei»hcr<lH;” 
ami in Othello, Hi. 8. 18B, 18Ch 
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%\ !i‘i h.i . l.j I'.r.l M) j>ito\ 
lUit '.niMf' '.t.. .ii'l'** ti'.K'ir.. A < 

the wonl, though not imed m its literal acufx', is. (d>vi* 
oiisly from the <at!U.e\t, an,soci!itc«l, in th(‘ Ihst case, with 
physii'nl .and in tlu' .second with moral impurity; so 
that to gi\<' the word here simply the sense of “unhc« 
coming” Heems to me an arlntniry usmunptlon not 
tied hy any instance of a {iimilnr n.so of the word, 

m Lines 14 in: 

IVt, I umrnthi')\ u'hni / in Fntnet, 

VmiHtj ift'iitb-iHvn Humid he (uv sAl* nnjhf, 

(hdyjW HHxnfiinn«\S}t. 

'I'hiH nilVetation of stufmw.s' cevininly t'xinted in Rnghmd; 
f«>r more than one wriL’i* of .shakespenteV time allmle.sto 
it; hut it isiloubtful if it waiJ in .any way Jidoptml from 
the Prench: rather itseems to have hc«'n a native product, 
Lilly alludes t»< it in his Mi<hug lUW,: “ mtditfH'hfdy is tho 
cre.st of com't}<u'.s, .nnd «mv mao’y hanc comp.nnion, Ac,, 
huy.s he is mchtHc/nJv.” Hteeveus tjutdcH The Life and 
Death of the laU'd (Tomwell (iniU); 

it tsU moM gt'iah'iu.o like t'» hr ’'.VMn.'k/V.v'v* 

‘ V.u. I'd, vi)l XV, p. v'S. 

iDee in A Few* Notes on ghakcKpcare, Lsf.j (pp, Ht>, iH)), 
"i* gives a long exiniet from one of Nash's Tracts, in which, ' 
speaking of "the follies which ‘bile traveUerH* brought 
home from France,” he mcntnms " to wenrv a vidvct patch 
on their face, and imMr irifh fhn'f itymt'u 

fidded '* (Th«' I'nfmdnnate TravrUcr. <tr, t he Life of Jacke 
\Yiltom !W,M, sig t., 4). But tliat I dtl.v's reference to this 
atVeclntion is of an enrlifU'date than the «late when lluin- 
let wa.H pridmhiy tlrst pnMlm'cd, «»ne nught imagine that 
the great popularity of that play a<d up, or, at any rate, 
cinyurngetl this fanUl»»nafde uflc« tatlon of tminmindy. 
Hut it might he IUIh nth'etailon hud no deeper seat than 
the liver. The same nheetation of nwhtntdudp iuay he 
ohstu'ved among thenpper elasfies in Southern Huly, either 
! tt> ilisthiguish ihciu from tlndr hninider eomputrb»ts, or, 
more prohahly, because td their billons tempernmentH. 
'I'he gross over femling. which wan tho fahbion in Shake - 
api'nre'rt time as W'O kmov from the im'um which havti 
been preserved In some cuhch must have Imtneed liver 
complaintK and, eonHe»|uently, mrhtmdmiy. 

100. I Jno tt»; % m|/ oiDUSTJ’.NmAt. hi All '.h Well. I t. 
1S7' IHU. idimtrndnm is used in tlm setwc of ‘M’hiistaui 

name;” 

nid» .1 dd 

Df pretty, f«sid, adt*ptiMa‘, « 

That hlaikuig Ptgfid go'c.ip*., 

Hero It Ih generally held to mean "t'hristiiinity,” II it 
ttlso used hnptism. IlnUiwell tiuotes Taylor, tho AViitor 
Tort, V^orkH, HUt); * 

A h.vhr pircc, ora^^'ottmr, «»r «.ut'h .» f-a»unur* 

HatJi tbfvM them laLUic thetr t Aro/mt/ew. 

There if twblently means “LliriMtlanlty,” or "Lhrlatlim 
faith, *’ pci’hapH with the origiiml setiMo of "hnpilatiiiil 
VOWH.'* 

lU 101, Line ‘X\: Ilmd ynufu/ Jrtlsur tu lh|ji nlll 
play the c<nT>-'.pi>mDng p.ic.nago I'lin.'*, a>» ndlowfi, th« war 
rani liriug given hi full ; 

iVmw niix Lt}««r, u»w« u( fc'rfd*' mnt, 

Iteaik «ji'c aiy charge, and jmidua %hra yoifkauw. 



ACT. IV. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scone 1. 


“Hubert, these are to commaund thee, as thou tendrest 
our quiet in minde, and the estate of our person, that 
presently vpon the receipt of our commaund, thou put 
out the eies of Arthur Plantaginet” (Troublesome Raigne, 
p, 2G8}. There 'vvouUl seem to be some inconsistency be- 
tween this scene and iii. 3. 65-G7, where John clearly 
tells Hubert that he wislies Arthur killed, and Hubert 
engages to carry out that wish. Holinshed gives the fol- 
lowing account of the incidents on which this beautiful 
scene of Shakespeare’s is founded: “it was reported, that 
king John t|irough persuasion of bis councellors, ap- 
pointed certeine persons to go vnto Falais, where Arthur 
was kept in prison, vnder the charge of Hubert de Burgh, 
and there to put out the yoong gentlemans eies.” 

“But through such resistance as he made against one 
of the tormentors that came to execute the kings com- 
mandement (for the other rather forsooke their prince 
and countrie, than they would consent to obeie the kings 
authoritie heerein) and such lamentable words as he 
vttered, Hubert de Burgh did preserue him from that iu- 
iurie, not doubting but rather to haue thanks |han dis- 
pleasure at the kings hands, for deliuering him of such in- 
famie as would haue redounded vnto his highuesse, if the 
yoong gentleman had b^ene so cruellie dealt witball. For 
he considered, that king John had resolued vpon this 
point onelie iij his heat and furie (which moueth men to 
vndertako manie an incomienient enterprise, vnbeseem- 
ing the person of a common man, much more reprochfull 
to a prince, all men in that mood being meere foolish 
and furious, and prone to accomplish the penierse con- 
ceits of their ill possessed heart ; . . .) and that after- 
wards, vpon better aduiseinent, he would both repent 
himselfe so to haue commanded, and giue them small 
thanke that should see it put in execution. Howbew to 
satisfle his mind for the time, and to stale the rage of the 
Britains, he caused it to hruted abroad through the 
countrie, that the kings commandement was fulfilled, and 
that Arthur also through soitow and greefe was departed 
out of this life" (vol. ii. p. 28G). Holinshed does not give 
his authority for this statement. According to other ac- 
counts John visited Arthur in prison at Falaise: “ex- 
horted him to desist from his pretensions, and represented 
the folly of trusting to the friendship of the king of 
France, the natural enemy of his family. To this admoni- 
tion the high-spirited youth answered, that he would re- 
sign his claim only with his breath; and that the crown 
of England, together with the French provinces, belonged 
to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive 
and discontented; Arthur wHs transferred to the castle of 
Rouen, and confined in a dungeon in the new tower” 
(Lingard, vol. ii. p. 303). ^ 

• 

192. Line 49: Or **What good love mat / 1 perform for 
t/owr’—- For a similar instance of the use of the ’^j^ord love 
in this sense = act of love, compare Pericles, ii. 4. 49: 

But if I cannot win you to this 

The only other passage in which atsy similar use of the 
word occurs is in Ant. and Cleo., L 2. 18G: “And get h«r 
love to part,” whore nearly all the modern editors read 
kme. 

m 

193. Liiio though heat This old form of the 


past participle of “ to heat” is to be found in Chapman’s 
Homer's Iliad, book xx. lines 25, 26: 

but when blows, sent from his fi’ry hand, 

{Thrice heai by slaughter of his friend). 

And again in the Odyssey, book xix lines 534, 535; 

And therein bath’d, being Kaipeiately heat, 

• Her sov'reign's feet, ^ 

This is the only instance of its occurrence in Shakespeare. 

194 . Line 63.~A?id quench ms fiery indignation.— 'Ft 
read this; the emendation is CapelTs, and seems prefer- 
able to their or its, both of which were adopted by Rowe 
at different times. 

195 . Line 64: Even in the^kTWR. of mine innocence. — We 
have followed Dyce in altering the matter of Ff. to water; 
his note on the passage is as follows: “ The correction in 
the second line I owe to the late Mr. W. W. Williams: 
see The Parthenon for August IGth, 1862, p. 50G^ Com- 
pare, in scene iii. of the present act, lines 107-110: 

Trust not those cunning 'waUrs of his eyes. 

For villany is not without such rheum; 

And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 

Like rivers of remorse ^.w^htnocency. 

Compare too in Wilkins’s novel, Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
1608; *While her eyes were the glasses that carried the 
waUr of her mishap,’ p. 66, Reprint.” It is remarkable 
that the same alteration is made in the Long MS.i quoted 
by the Camb, Edd. The word rust in the next line seems 
to confirm the probability that ^^)ater is the true reading 
here. 

196 . Lines 68-70: 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believ’d him; — no tongue hut Hu~ 
beri’s— 

In F. 1 the last line stands: 

I would not have believ’d him : no tongue but Hubert’s ; 

Pope printed: 

I would not have believ’d a tongue but Hubert’s, 
and Steevens suggested omitting the and, taking the pas- 
sage as anjnstance of the double negative: 

I would not have believ’d no tongue but Hubert’s; 
but previously he had. suggested that the line was broken 
off, the last sentence being unfinished ; this suggestion 
we have adopted. There seems no reason to alter the 
text; the extra syllable in this case strengthens the dra- 
matic force of the line, the word him being necessary to 
emphasize the fact that Arthur would not have believed 
even an angel; he might have meant to exclaim: “Ko 
tongue but Hubert’s could convince mo that Hubert was 
capable of such cruelty.” 

197 . Line 76: so BOlST’ROUS-roufirh..— We do not use 
boisterous now, except as applied to strong winds, or noisy 


1 "The 'Long MS.’ to which we have referred, is a copy of the 
Second Folio in the Library of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
which was formerly in the possession of Dr. Roger Long, Master of 
the College from 1733 to 1770. It contains marginal emendations, 
some from Theobald and Warburton, marked * T.’ and *W,' respec- 
tively; some to which the initial ' L.' is affixed, and some without any 
initial letter at aU" {Cambridge edn. voL iii. Preface, p. viii.). 
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A (IT 1 V< Swiui T. 


NOTES TO KIN(^ JOHN. 


ACT IV. ‘ 2 . 


miiHfuiceH, siuih us HchoolhoyH. In Sluakospoaro’s tinu% 
h<)Wov<H% iho word wn.H «nnpIoy(?,d in a more general hour' 
inferaotable, rudely violent. Coiupur<i line % below in tbia 
seeno. 

3.98. Tines lOddOS: 

As' iftutd irith ifi'u'f, ^ 

/?e/n»f emrb’/or comfort, to he ins’d, 

In iimicscrr'd extremes. 

dohuHon'H explsumition of thin pnHHagt^ Ik tlu> RiniploHt.; 
*' ilu^ live, InniiK eveated not to hurt, but to etnnfort, in 
dead with ^rief for llmliniJi itself nstui in ae.b of <’ruolty, 
%vhadb b<‘hip; innocent, I have not doHerved*' (^’ar. Md. 

vol. XV. p. 81 :i). 

199. Lines Ud, 117: 

like a dog that is compeWd toj}ght„ 

Unateh at his waster that doth takrk Mm on. 
Bhake,sf»oare uses tlie word tarre in tW(i other imssaKns; 
in Troilus and Oressida, L 8. 31)1, 392; 

priilt! alone 

Must torrt the nwstllT, on, as 'twere their bone. 

And in llanilet, ii, 2. 87f 372: “ and the nation holds it 
no sin to farm them to controvorHy.’’ 'rho derivation of 
the word la uncertain. 

200. Line 122: I will wd iowch thine KYU. - So Ff. 
Steevens prIntH eges, a t’onjecturo of Capt'lTa. But per- 
haps fcho singulnr number was used purpoBcly hero to 
avoid the womewhafe awkward juxtaposithm with owes at 
the end of the next line; eyes and owes might be nugges- 
tlv© of a play on words not intomled Inu'e. 

A (IT I?. Hc’KNH 2. 

201. Lino 1; Uere oner again wem't, onee again croandd, 

— F. 1, F. 2 have ^‘onee agaimt crown’d, anobvioUMinls- 
take, corrected in F. $, John was actually crowned fotir 
times; ftrsfc with his Queen Isalndla at AVestmlnstcr on 
Aacenaimvday, May 27, 3190; Hccondly at Oanterhnry, 
again with Isabella, at the festival of Faster in 1201; a 
third time, alone, in April, 1202; and after the murder of 
Arthur, also at Canterbury, k 

202. Idnes 28, 29; ' 

When wcirknwi strive to do better than leetl, 

Theg do mfonnd their skill in moetomnm. 
Compare sonnet ciii. lines 9, 10; 

Were it not sinful then, striving to niwid. 

To nuir the subject that before was well? 

Also King I.eat, i. 4. 300; 

Striving to better, oft we mar what *s well, 

m Linos 38, 39; 

(tU mid eoerg pari of what lee imdd 
Mh WMka a stand at what poar highness will 
Th§ meaning of thesn two linos Is since all tmr doslros, 
every wish of otirs, stops short at whatovsr may ho your 
WtUT^ 

304. Xiaes 42, 43: 

And more, more sUmg THAN lm$ -so ismyfsar^'- 
T shall indue you with. 


In F, 1. line 42 jdanda thme 

Atul mi'tr, nun*' '.ts'mig, i'/um .Vurr is mv (r.u'r. 

In F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 psub'danilnll} ) *^ihen h'ss in iny fear.** 
VuriouH i’mendniiono huv«' been propounded and adopted: 
e.g. the less that is my fear" (BoW(*); "the lesser is my 
f<mr" tl’<U><’); “ when lesser is my h'nr" (Sleevtm.s); *'thug 
lessening n\y fear" (Collier M8.). Tb<‘ omMve have vein 
tun'd t(> print tu'enw Cu' imwt probable one, the meaning 
bi'ing “reasona nion’ atrong than h':w (ntrongl «o 1 h'ar 
tbati tlmae I have, given you aln'ady." Bui, the reading 
of F. 1 may be eorn’ct and it may mean; “And nu>re 
reaaourt more strong than tlmae } have nln'udy given you 
I sball give you at Home future time then mg fear will 
be less that you will continue io difinpprove of my being 
crowned." I ennnoi make any otlnw pon'dble aense of the 
paHHiige as it ntanda in tin* Folio. Tin* emendation adopted 
does little viotenc*' to the text, then might easily be mis- 
written or misprinted for than; and lesser tor less so, 
John’s desire seems to la* t<i impn’iw on the lords that ho 
had very important ami serious rt'usons, wiiieh ho could 
not jnstHrthen reveal, for the step he had taken. 

205. Lino M>: for the whieh mgsetf nml 'ITIKM.— Nn 
t doubt this is very bad gramm.Hr. nml w<m!d ensure tho' 
writer a bad mark in any sebool bo.ird examination; 
but w*e have acrupled to follow IN'pe in aPenng Ihnn to 
theg, a change very obvitius and easy enough to «nik«\ 
but one which de.stroys the eharneteiistic <’nreleHsuesH of 
Hhukenpeure in such Mnp«'rlicial minutin', '(’be ocenrreneo 
of mgse{fand them in the previonn line probably led to 
the miHtak(h If mlntakf' it wan. 

209. Liiu'shk -W; 

*// what in rest gotf hare in right gna Imhl 
Why, then, gour fears whieh, as they w?|/, dfbmrf 
The. steps of teumg should more you Ac. 

Moat edthu's apjn'ar to think thin pan, sago wants nimmd- 
tug, and therehwe thi'y tram-pone then and should, 
Htcevens eonjeetured: “ If what In wrest yon hav**," Bui 
the meaning of th(» text In surely clear cm»ugh and needs no 
altering. This, according to the speaker, is the argtimcnfc 
of tho dlscimteulc-d: ♦» If what you have pem'eful poHsos- 
Biou of you rightfully hold, why then slnmld yanir fcam-'-* 
fears which (ns they, wlu> argue thus, point (utt) attend 
the st<*pa <nf him who Is dtdng wrong- 'Imiuco you to low 
primm your nephew !" Does not the truiwpfwlt Ion of ihmi 
and shimki weaken the senttuieo rather than miiko it any 
t'learor? 

f 

207, LhmdO; The rich adranfage of good 'KXKKriHI.-'- 
Percy pohitod out, with goigt rcs'-on. thal phNsIciil excr- 
daeafoi^ued by far the nugd- impovimd pmtuf a young 
prinetTs education In those days*, awl, therefore, impris- 
oiiineut j|Va« a greater Injury than It xvtuild ho In dayit 
whtm morn attention 1 h given to nwiitiil Improvemcuii 

m Lhmsl!Ld2; 

That, the litmus enemim may wit hmw thii 

* To grace oreasoms, 

i,e. *Hhat Uiimo a bo at prosetd luv y*tnv mtt-mii-s may 
uot have this ImpriMmmmfc (»f Artbnr lu grace * matters 
which they may m-go you. ”* .so Hchn)iiit*c.tplaiu» 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


occasions; but perhaps it may mean simply ‘"the oppor- 
tunities they seize to attack your government." 

209. Line 77: Between ?m purpose and Ms conscience . — 
lohnson explains this sentence: “Between his conscious- 
ness of guilt and his design to conceal it by fair profes- 
.sioiis ” (V ar. Ed. vol. xv. p. 319). But does it mean anything 
more than the struggle between John’s purpose to kill 
Arthur and his conscience'^ 

210. Lines 79-Sl. — The simile here is taken from a boil 
or gathering, not a pleasant or poetical one. In Troilus 
and Oressida.'ii. 1. B-T, Shakespeare borrows an image 
from the same disagreeable source: “And those loils did 
run‘? say so: did not the general run then? were not that 
a Tjotchy co7'e?” 

211. Line 85: He tells ws Arthur is deceas’d to-night , — 
It is evident from this line that Arthur, according to this 
play, was imprisoned in England. 

212. Line 89.— This line is addressed not to the king, but 
to Salisbury and the other lords. 

213. Line 93: It is APPARENT foul play.—'FoT a*similar 
use of’apjparen£=evident, compare Two Gent, of Verona, 
nil 1. 115, 116: 

one cannot climb it 
Without apparent hazard of his life. 

214. Ijine 95: Bo thrive it in your game! i.e. “So (shame- 
fully) thrive it (greatness) in the game you are playing!" 

215. Ijine 110: From France to Eiigland.—lii answer to 
the king’s question: “How goes all in France?" The mes- 
senger answers, with a quibble on the word goes, that 
“All Qoe&from France to England.” 

216. Lines 116, 117: * 

0, who'e hath our intelligence been drunM 
Where hath it slept? 

Compar*e Macbeth, i. 7. 35, 36: 

Was the hope drien& 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it since? 

217. Line 117 : Where is my 7mther's CARE?— In F. 1 the 
word is printed indistinctly and might be care or ears; 
but F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 all read care, which seems to me the 
preferable reading. To say, as Byce does, that “the con- 
text plainly requires” ear is surely exaggerated. In lines 
119, 120 below, the messenger certainly answers : 

My liege, her ear 
Is stopp’d with dust ; 

but this is the natural answer4o John’s last words: “And 
she not hear of it?" Supposing the last words had been: 
“And she not tell of it?” or ‘fAnd she not ivrite of it?” 
should we have said that “ the g)ntext plainly required" 
in the first case “my mother’s tongue,” and in the second, 
“my mother’s ha^id ? ” m 

218. Lino 128: How WILDLY, then, WALKS my estate iii 
France verb to walk is used in a great variety of 
senses by the writers of Shakespeare’s time. Malone 
quotes Fenner’s Compter's Commonwealth, 1618: “The^ 
keeper, admiri]ig ho could not liear his prisoner’s tongue 
walk all this while ” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 322), And for 
wildly in the &inso of ill Bteovons quotes the Faston Let- 


ters, vol. hi. p. 99: “ The country of Norfolk and Suffolk 
stand right wildly” (Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 322). But for 
this instance of a similar use of the word we might be 
tempted to think wildly a mistake for vildly, i.e. vilely, 

219 . Line 131: Enter the Bastard and Feter of Pom- 
fret.— An the old play the prophet is introduced first, in a 
shol't scene, as coming on with people, when he is ques- 
tioned by Philip, to whom he thus describes himself : 

“ I am of the world and in the world, but Hue not as others, by the 
w'orld : what I am I know, and what thou wilt be I know. If thou 
knowest me now, be answered : if not, enquire no more what I am " 
(Troublesome Raigne, p. 266). 

220. Lines 137-139: 

for 1 was amaz’d 

Under the tide: hut now I breathe again 
Aloft the food. 

The image here is taken from a man struggling for his 
life against a powerful current, and no doubt w*s sug- 
gested by lines 108, 109. By the tide J ohn means the tide 
of bad news that had just overwhelmed him. 

221 . Lines 151, 152: 

That, ere the next Ascensio%-day at noon, 
i Your highness should deliver up your crown. 
Shakespeare makes Peter more accurate in his prophecy 
than does the author of the old play. What the prophet 
says to the king in The Troublesome Baigne is: 

By my prescience, ere Ascension day 
Haue brought the Sunne vnto his vsuall height, 

Of Crowne, Estate, and Royall dignitie, 

Thou shalt be cleane dispoyld and dispossest. 

— Troublesome Raigne, p. 277. 

222. Line 165 : Of Arthur, WHOM they say is kill’d to- 
night— Popo altered whom to who, quite unnecessarily, as 
there are many similar instances in Shakespeare of such 
an offence against the strict rules of grammar. Take for 
instance The Tempest, iii. 3. 92: 

Young Ferdinand, w/tom they suppose is drown'd. 

223. Line 171: 0, let me have no SUBJECTS enemies.— -Bo 
F. 2, F. 3, F. 4; but F. 1 has subject. Surely, in this case, 
the correction of F. 2 is worth adopting. ^^Suhgect ene- 
mies" seems*to me to be nonsense. 

224 . Lines 182-184: 

My lord, they say five moons were seen to-night; 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in ivondrous motion, 

Holinshed mentions this phenomenon under date 1291: 
“About the moneth of Becember, there were scene in the 
prouince of Yorke fine moones, one in the east, the second 
in the west, the third in the north, the fourth in the south, 
and the fift as it were set in the middest of the other, 
hauing mani© stars about it, and went fine or six times in- 
compassing the other, as it were the space of one houre, 
and shortlie after vanished awaie ” (vol. ii. p. 282). In the 
old play the Bastard sees the five moons and describes 
them to the king (Troublesome Baigne, p. 275). The 
phenomenon is thus explained to the king by the Prophet 
Peter : 

The Skies wherein, these Moones have residence, 

Presenteth Rome the great Metropolis, 
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Where sits the Pope in all his holy pompe. 

Fowie of the Moones present fowre I’rovmces, 

■ To wit, Spaine, Denmarke, Gennanie, and France, 

That beare the yoke of protul commaumlinj; Rome, 

.And stand in feare to tempt the Prelates curse. 

Tlie smallest Moone that whirlcs about the rest, 

Impatient of the place he holds with them, 

Doth figure foortli this Island Albion, 

Who.giiisto .scorne the See .md State of Rome, 

And seekes to slum die lidiuts of the Pope : 

This sliowes tlieheaiieii, and this I doo aiierrc 
Is figured in the apparitions, 

—Troublesome Raigne, p. S76, 

225. Lines 185-202.— This powerful tlesoription, so vivid 
in all its details, reads like the result of personal obser- 
vation. Gould Shakespeare have observed such signs of 
popular excitement after the execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots? In the old play there is no parallel to tliis pas- 
sage, the hint for which may have been taken by Shake- 
speare^from Holiushed: " For the space of fifteene daies 
this rumour incessantlie ran through both the realmes 
of England and France, and there was ringing for him 
through townes and villages, as it had beene for his 
funerals” (vol ii. p. 28G). 

226. Line 198: Had falsely thrust upon contrdry feet— 
The learning displayed by the various commentators on ^ 
this passage may be briefly summed up in stating the fact 
that numerous passages, to be found in writers of Shake- 
speare's time, prove that different slioes were made for 
the right and left foot. In the Two Gent, of Verona, ii. JL 
17, 18, Launce says : “ This shoe is my father: no, this 
left shoe is my father.” 'To put the left shoe on for the 
right, ovvice versd, was considered unlucky. Tailors gen- 
erally worked bare-footod, as Malone observes; a circum- 
stance which makes this description all the more life- 
like. 

227. Line 207: No HAP, my lord/— Siome commentators 
have thought fit to alter this expression; but the idiom 
is not of uncommon occurrence. See Dyco’s note (vol. iv. 
p. 92). Staunton gives an instance of the occurrence of 
this very phrase iVo had in one of Sir Thomas More's 
letters: From ignorance of this archaism most editors 
alter it to ‘None had,* or ‘Had none.’ iVo had, m did, 
no will, t&c., were ordinary forms of expressTon with the 
old English writers:— ‘Nay, veryly sir,’ quoth I, ‘my Lord 
hath yit no word,’ &c. ‘JVo had,* quoth he, ‘I mych 
mervaile therof,’ &c.— Letter of Sir Thomas More to 
Wolsey. (Ellis's ‘Original Letters,* &c. vol. i. p. 253.)” 

228. Lines 20S-214. —This speech might well have been 
meant by Shakespeare as an apology for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s cruel execution of IVIary Queen of Scots, for which 
she would fain have held her servant Davison responsible. 
The excuse is quite worthy of the crime. There is no 
parallel to this pow'erfnl scene between John and Hubert 
in the old play. It was doubtless suggested by the pas- 
sage in Holiushed quoted above (note 391). 

229. Lines 219, 220: 

Mow oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make ill deeds done! Uadst not thou been by, 

Ff. read; “make deeds ill done/* The transposition was 
first suggested by Gapell, and is absolutely necessary, not 
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only to the sense, but also to the force of the passage, 
which is weakened if the words ill tieeds are not n'peafed 
in the same order as that in which they occurred before. 
We may compare with this paa8ag<i the following in 
Beauimmt and Fletcher's A King and 110 King. iii. 3: 

.-//'A If there were m» sue li iiistnmieius .is thou, 

W^e kings coiiUl nevci .ut siuli wu iced deeds I 

— W'orks, vol. i. p, fif< 

'I’he whole setme hetwcim Arlnuu's and lle.s.sns m.ny be 
read and comp-ared with this, certainly iioti to Shsiki'- 
speare’s disadvantage. Some editors alter make to makes, 
hut unneeessarily; the plural is .sngge.sted by mraas in 
the previous hue. 'I'he bretik, caused by ilu^ delU'ient syl- 
lable ill the middle of this line, i.s very dramatic, and is 
not to be “corrected” by the weak devi<*e of printing 
hadest instead of hadst The actor nalurtilly supplie.s the 
hiatus by a half groan, half sigh. 

280. Lines 220-223: 

lladst not tkoii been by, 

A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 

^Qtioted, and sign’d, to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had. not come int<> my mind. 

Surely a weaker excuse for crinu* never was offered, evenr 
by such an abject creature a.s dohii i.s repn'sented by 
Shakespeare to have been. A wreteh hkt* this would, 
doubtless, if ho had committed a rape, excuse himself 
to his victim in Home siu’h viU* language as this ; 

Il.idst thou uol lu’Oii by, 

.So fair it body lor no swriM ,i sin, 

This crimo h.id ucvi'r uiinr liUo my mind, 

Of e()ur.He the exemse wa.H utttu’ly untrue, for John evl- 
dently eouceived his plan of murdering Arthur before he 
.sa# Hubert. 

231. Lilies 237, 23S : 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley with siM. 

Mr. Collier’s SIS. correetor altered sin to sign, a very 
foolish and ueedlcss alteration which aoine commeutntorrt 
have approved. It is diftlcuU. to imagine a wtaiker piece 
of tautology than such a line would furnish; and, in any 
ease, wo should have to road signs, a.s Lettsom olwervea, 
to make any sense of it. doliu in eomplaining that Hu- 
bert seemed immediately to comprehend his purpone, 
though only hinted at in signs; and that he did n<»t even 
delay his consent, much less reinoUHtrate with the pro- 
poser of the crime, 'I'lirtt he parleyed with sin w'aa in fiU't 
the essence of Hubert’s olVfnee. 

232, Lino 245: Nay, injhe body of this jleshiy kind, 
[Laying his hand upon his breast. '■ The stage tUreetkm Is 
from the Long 1M8. and is given in the foot-note of the 
Cambijdge edition, vol iv. p. (19, 

238. Lino 251; Toung Arthur is aline, < These words 
Gharlcs Kean, with an eye to drninntle effect* transferital 
to the end of the speech, thus making Um ({Uestion of 
*Johu in line 2(K1 Doth Arthur Heel an echii at the word* 
immediately preceding. 'I'hc alteration Is ecvfuinly nmi 
fitted for the stage; but thew* is not tin- slis;htfst groumi 
for adopting it in the text. 
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234, Line 209.— -At this point the First Part of The 
Troiiljlesoine Ilaigne ends; the Second Part commencing 
with the death of Arthur. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

235. Line 1.— Shakespeare follows the old play in making 
* Arthur’s death the result of an accident while attempting 

to escape from his prison. Tlie speech in The Trouble- 
some Raigiie is more elaborate; it runs as follows; 

Enter yon g Arthur on the walls. 

Now helpe good hap to further mine entent, 

Crosse not my youth with any more extreames : 

I venter life to gain my libertie, 

And if I die, worlds troubles haue an end. 

Feare gins disswade the strength of my resolue, 

My holde will faile, and then alas I fall. 

And if I fall, no question death is next : 

Better desist, and line in prison still. 

Piison said I? nay, rather death than so; 

Comfort and courage come againe to me, 
lie venter sure: tis but a leape for life. 

He leases, and brnsing' his bones, after he was from his 
traunce, speakes thus: 

Hoe, who is nigh! some bodie take me vp. 

Where is my mother ? let me speake with her. 

• Who hurts me thus? speake hoe, where are you gone? 

Ay me poorc Arthur, I am here alone. 

Why caUn mother, how did I forget? 

My fall, my fall, hath kihie my Mothers sonne. 

How will she weei>e at tidings of my death? 

^ My death tmleod, O Goil, my bones are burst. 

Sweet Jesu sane my smile, forgiue my rash attempt, 

Cmnfmt my Mother, shield her from despaire. 

When she shall hearc my tragick ouerthrowe. 

My heart cfmtroules the ollkc of my toonge. 

My vitall powers forsake my In used trimck, 

I dye I dye, heaueu take my lleetiug soule, # 

And Lady Mother all good hap to thee, 

{.He dies. 

—Troublesome Raigne, pp. 283, 284. 

As Sbakespeare had already killed Constance he was ob- 
liged to leave out that pathetic anxiety for his mother, 
expressed by the dying boy in the older playwright’s 
work. From what source he got the idea of disguising 
Arthur as a ship-boy is not known. 

230. Line 10.-- -The manner of Arthur’s death remains 
slirouded in mystery, There is only one thing certain; 
namely, that shortly after his eonilnemeiit in the Castle 
of Eouen, to use the words of two of the old chroniclers, 
he disappearoil {emmdt). In a note .Lingard gives the 
ipBiSBima verha of three of his authorities, of which I 
give here a translation. Miiftthew l^aris says: “He dis- 
appeared in a manner unknown to noai'ly all let ns hope 
not as invidious report relates)*’ Matthew of Westminster 
says: “Quickly afterwards he liisappeared. The kSig was 
held in suspicion by all as if he had killed him with his 
own hand." The Annales de Margan are more positive: 
“On the fifth day before .Ejwter " (John) “ killed" (Arthur) 
♦‘with his own hand." Lingard adds: “ Will. Brito says 
he took Arthur into a boat, stabbetl him twice with his 
own hands, mul threw the dead b<»dy into the river abou% 
three miles from tho castle." (vol. ii. p. 304, note 1). 
There is little doubt tbat John was guilty of hIS murder 
directly or ii^lircctly, oUionviso lie would not have re- 


fused to prove his innocence when summoned by Philip 
to do so before the French peers. 

237. Line IG: Whose pkivate with me of the DauphiWs 
love. — This harsh elliptical expression is probably the 
correct text, the meaning being: “Whose private con- 
versation with me concerning the dauphin’s love.’’ For 
another peculiar use ot private by Shakes:^eare, as a sub- 
stantive, see Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 100: “let me enjoy my 
private.” Collier’s MS. substituted laissive, and Spedding, 
much more plausibly, witness; but the text is sufficiently 
intelligible without emendation. Schmidt explains the 
word here: “personal not official communication, " and 
it seems that private must refer to an oral, and not to a 
written communication, in contradistinction to these lines 
below, i.e. * ‘ the letter from the Cardinal ’’ which Salisbury 
had in his hand. The Cardinal was Pandulph. 

238. Line 20: OR ere we meet.— Or here=before, as fre- 
quently in old writers. The ere is augmentative 'before 
ever we meet.” 

239. Line 21: DISTEMPER’D Compare Hamlet, 

iii. 2. 310-312: 

Guil. The king, sir, — 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? 

Guil. Is in his retirement marvellous distempered. 

240. Line 24; We loill not line Ms THIN BESTAINED 
cloak.— M. have t/tMi-Oesfaiued, which Collier's MS. altered 
to the very obvious and somewhat commonplace epithet 
sin-hestamed. Clarke says: *‘thin exactly agrees with the 
metaphor implied in the verb line." But line would 
equally apply to a cloak whether thin or thick. We do 
not accept the emendation of Collier’s MS, which Singer 
adopted, simply in accordance with our principle that 
where the text is intelligible it should not be altered. 
Lyce has a long note on this passage in which he gives 
instances of words wrongly hyphened in F. 1. 

241. Line 41: HAVE YOU beheld?— Qo F. 3; but F. 1, F. 2 
read you have, by an obvious mistake transposing the 
words, which must here be put interrogatively. 

242. Line 49: WALL-EY’D wafA— This word is only used 
by Shakespgare in one other passage ; viz. in Titus An- 
dronicus, v. 1. 44: “say waU‘ey*d slave.” The word is of 
Scandinavian origin, and probably from the same deriva- 
tion as whally, a word used by Spenser (Fairy Queen, i. 

iv. 24): 

And whally eies {the sigme of gelosy,) 

though in that passage it seems to mean “green-ey’d.” 

243. Line 64: To the yet unbegotten sin of TIMES. — It 
is almost incredible that any commentator should have 
wanted to alter tiynes to time, as Pope did, and support 
it by reference to the well-known line in Hamlet, iii. 1. 70; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time f 
Surely nothing could be clearer than that of times means 
hei'e “ 0 / times to come.” The epithet tmbegoUen mani- 
festly indicates that meaning 

244. Linos 71, 72; 

Till J have set a OLORY to this HAND, 

By giving it the worship of revenge. 

Farmer proposed to read head, taking glory to be the 
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£;r?on/ depicted round the lieads of saints, a suggestion luueh 
approved of i)y Gray the poet. Iilasou suggested that Salis- 
bury should “take hold of” the dead Arthur's hami; but 
surely it is to his own hand ho proposes to set <ilonf {i e. 
honour, fame) by giving it the sacred task of avenging 
Arthur's death. Clarke, who takes a similar view of the 
moaning of the passage, adds, “that the romantic jcitul 
poetic tone of this speech ” is in keeping with Salisbury’s 
character throughout. 

245. Line 70: Your sword is BIIIOIIT, sir; put it up 
again.— Comimre Othello, i. 2. 50: 

Keep up your swords, for the dew will rust thcMii. 

In both cases the word bright is used with some con- 
tempt. 

246. Line 87: Out, dunghill in King Lear this word 
is used as a term of abuse, where Oswald says to JSdgar: 
O^it, dunghill! (iv. C. 24i>): 

247. Line 99: your toasting-iron. •— A contemptuous 
term for a sword. So Nym says in Henry V. ii. 1. 7-0: 
“I dare not fight; but I will wink and liold out mine 
iron: it is a simple one; but what though? it will toast 
cheese.” 

248. Line 121: Thou’rt damn’p AS black— naj/, nothing 
is so 6?acfc.— No doubt, as Staunton suggested, Shake- 
speare W'as thinking here of the ‘ 'black souls” which ap- 
peared in the old mystery plays of Coventry. The per- 
sons who enacted the souls of the damned appear to have 
had their faces blackened, and to have been completely 
dressed in black. Kolfo gives an extract in a note on this 
passage from a bill (quoted by Sharp): 

Itm for makyng and nicndynge of the bl.iklce soules hose vj«l 

p’d for blakynir the sollys fassys — 

— Rolfe’s ctln. of King John, p. i"o. 

In the account given hy Spence of a mystery culled the 
Damned Soul, represented at Turin in 1739, the heroine 
(the Damned Sold) “was drest as a flue lady in a gown 
of flame-colourod satin” (Hone’s Ancient Mysteries De- 
scribed, p. 183). 

249. Lines 127, 128: 

the smallest thread 

That ever spider twisted from her tvifnnb. 

This is a sufficiently accurate way of describing the source 
whence a spider evolves tlie marvellous fine threads that 
compose its web. They do not issue from tlie mouth, as 
in the case of silkworms, but from the hinder part of the 
abdomen, in which you may perceive four little leaf-like 
protuberances or spinnens. The thread, which is .secreted 
in reservoirs in the form of a viscid gum, is drawn 
through these spinners. “Each spinner is furnished 
with a multitude of tubes, so numerous and so exipiisitely 
fine, that a space often not much bigger than the pointed 
end of a pin, is furnished, according to Kdauinur, with a 
thousand of them. Erom each of these tubes, consisting 
of two pieces, the last of which terminates in a point in- 
finitely fine, proceeds a thread of inconceivable tenuity, 
which, immediately after issuing from it, unites with uU 
the other threads into one. Hence from each spinner 
proceeds a compound thread ; and these four threads, at 
the distance of about one-tenth of an inch from the apex 
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of the spinners, again unih\ anti form the thread we are 
aeou.sioincd to sec, which the .spitler use.s in fttruUng its 
web ” (Kirby ami vSpenee, vtd. i. pp bH;, 407). 

250. Line 133: Enough to .STlKkH such a villain U!>. - 
Fur iiu iustaiieo of the use ()f to sfijle up to smother, sec 
The Jli.sfortunes of Artlinr (1587), i. 3: 

Wlu'iltt'j (IrtoN'ii (If lOV.V .V/ till'. hicMth. 

- 1 'oOslcy, vol. iv. p. .711. 

251. Lines 143-145. - It is reuiarkalde that, tht)Ugh so 
faithful and zealous a partisan of John’s, th<^ Lasiard here 
clearly recognizes .Arthur’s right ttt the throne. 

252. Line 14(5: To tug (oid .S(’AMnm-;.-''rh<‘ meuuing of 
the verb to seandile seems doubtful. iMost eommeututtirs 
makoit--'*to serumble,” or ’'to struggle," which lattiU' 
sense H may have in iliis jtussage; but it certainly Ket‘in.s 
to have a transitive sense in some passages, vjj. in Ford’,s 
The Fancies Chaste and Noble, i. 3: 

The iramiip'aj: half .» iliicat now .uiO then 
To roar amt noise it with the t.ittiiit}.; liustess, 

- Works, Vol. ii, p. v4r. 

In the Epistle Dedieatorie preiixed to Holiushed’s diron- 
icles it is used in a totally diltVrtmt seiist': “ It may be in^ 
like sort that your Honour will fake oUVnse at my rash 
and retehlesse btduiuiour vsed in the eemptisitien of this 
volume, and much more that being snraditeof tip after this 
manor, 1 dare presume to make letidtuir tif the protec- 
tion therof vnio your hordshipH hands” (vid. i. p. vii.)‘ 
.Shakespeare uses the. worti in thre** other passages; in 
Henry V. i. 1. 4: "the sea add if ig mu\ umjuiet tim«‘.” where 
it seems riotous; ami in the same play, v. 2. 2IS, uIutc 
it also convey.s the notion more or less id violence; and In 
Mwh Ado, V. 1. 94: 

AVirwMve.'. out-fai iit}*, (.e.hion innnj,;in{; boys, 

where it may mean anything. 

253. bine 155; eliicturer Kf. read eentrv; which may, 
after all, asGIarke suggests, be only an ungliei/ed eorrnp* 
tiou of the Freaieh eeinlure, 

254. lane 158; A thousand Bt'SlNi'XSKS. Hhukespeare 
uses this very awkward and eaeopluniuuH plural in no less 
than five other passages: All’s Well, i. L 220; lit. 7. 5; Iv, 
3. 98; Winter’s 'rale, iv, 2. 15; and tear, Ii. 1. 129 (in Ft). 

ACn,' V. Huknf L 

255. -The scene is ugaiiimlaid eonjeetnrally at North- 
ampton. Charles Kean places tln^ eeromonial of I’an- 
dulph restoring the erowi\,„to ,1 ohn in the ’‘Interior of the 
Tempi!) Church at North|mpton.” 

256. Line 2: 'The niuir.K of mg glorg. Compare Autony 
and Oleopatra, lii. 12. 1(148, wlierc Cleopatra submits to 
the sovereignty of CjcHar: 

Nf'xt, ClcopiitM diH’.'i eoiifev. thy 
.SubiaiCi her tt> thv ndglit ; .uut of thrr i rave** 

The ePr/if of flu,* for her 

257. Lino 2; Take agaim Lyce roads; “TakoV ngidn,” 
following Lettttom; wldle fhdiUi very pbmsjhly suggested 
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the transposition of this and from in lino 3, reading the : 
passage thus: 

This {t.e. the crown) FROM my ?ta)td. 

But is any change necessary? The subject of Take is: 
“your sovereign greatness/' &c, ; the action of giving I 
back the crown being sufficient to indicate the speaker’s 
meaning. 

258. Lines 3, 4: 

as holding of the pope, 

Yoitir sovereign greatness and authority. 
Shakespeare took this incident of John swearing fealty 
to the pope, in the person of Pandulph, partly from the 
old play, and partly perhaps from Holinshed. In The 
Troublesome Eaigne the scene is a very meagre one. 
Holinshed’s account is as follows: “shortlie after (in like 
manner as pope Innocent had commanded) he tooke the 
crowne from his owne head, and deliuered the same to 
Pandulph the legat, neither he, nor his heires at aide 
time thereafter to receiue the same, but at the popes 
hands.” . . . “Then Pandulph keeping tl;jp crowne 
with him for the space of five dales in token of possession 
thereof, at length (as the popes vicar) gaue it him againe” 
(vol. ii. p. 306). About this transaction between John"^ 
and Pandulph there has been a great deal of inaccuracy 
shown by ch«oniclers and historians. In note B (vol. ii. 
pp. 024-C20) Lingard gives a clear and accurate account 
of the whole matter, the iirincipal points, in which ac- | 
count, are here subjt)ined. It appears from the autlientic ^ 
records that John first on May 15, 1213, made an act of 
fealty to Pope Innocent in the presence of Pandulph, : 
putting into the hands of the latter a signed charter: 
“By this he rendered himself and his heirs hyhi^wife 
feudatories of the Roman Church for the kingdoms of 
EnglamI and Ireland hy the yearly payment of 1000 
marks, but reserved at the .same time to himself all the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown” (Lingard, vol. ii. 
note B, p. 025). On October 3d of the same year Nicholas, 
Bishop of Tusculum, having been sent by the pope, as 
legato, with full powers, John gave to him au exactly 
similar charter, renewed the oath of fealty, did homage 
(which he had not done before), and paid the first year's 
rent of 1000 marks for the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland. The grant and acceptance (by the pope) of 
this charter are treated, according to Lingard, “not as 
a national, but as ,a personal transaction," John only 
binding himself and the heirs of his body begotten by 
his wife, not all his successors. John was the only King 
of England that ever did fiomage to the pope; his sou 
Henry III. was the only other king who ever swore 
fealty to the pope, which he*did when at the of ten 
years, and under the charge*of the papal legate Gualo. 
The rent was sometimes paid, and sometimes evaded, till 
it was absolutely refused in the reign of Edwaift III. (in 
1366) by the Lords and Commons, with the approval of 
the Episcopate ; all being unanimous that John’s act was 
done without the consent of the realm and in violation 
of his coronation oath* After this the claim was ne\%r 
revived by any of the popes. 

250. Tina 7; 

Ta stop their marshes 'FOBIB we are INFLAM’D. 


KINO JOHN. ACT V. Scepe 1. 

Mason proposed to read: 

To stop their marches, /hr we are infiatn’d ; 
on the ground that “ the nation was already as much in- 
flamed as it could be, and so the king himself declares" 
(Var. Ed. vol. xv. p. 340). But in/lam’d is used here in its 
Uteral sense of “set on fire,” “burned,” a somewhat rare 
sense of the word, and only to be found, in Shakespeare, 
in this one passage (unless we accept the literal sense in 
Pericles, ii. 2. 35). Chainnan uses tlie verb, in this sense, 
in at least three passages, e.g. Iliad, bk. i. lines 310-312; 

the angry God they grac’d 

With perfect hecatombs ; some bulls, some goats, along the shore 

Of tlie unfruitful sea, inflam'd. 

Milton also uses inflamed =hmmngi 

till oil the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood. 

— Par. Lost, bk. i. lines 299, 300, 

In F. 1 the word is spelt e^iflarn’d; and at first ifr thought 
it ought to be printed so to distinguish it from inflam'd, 
in its figurative sense, as ordinarily used; but, on examin- 
ing the various passages in Shakespeare where inflame is 
used in its commoner sense, I^ound the spelling was in- 
differently inflajne and enflame. 

I 

260. Line 8: Our discontented COUNTIES do revolt . — 
Counties may possibly be used here in the sense of lords 
(as County Paris frequently in Romeo and Juliet), and 
not, in its usual sense, the divisions of the kingdom. 

261. Line 11. —In the Folio the two words are hyphened 

stranger-blood; perhaps purposely, to sliow that stranger 
is the noun, used adjeetively. In Richard HI. i. 4. 48, in 
Clarence’s speech, F. 1 has stranger-soule; but, in Richard 
IT. i. 8. 143: “the paths of banishment,” there 

is no hyphen after stranger. 

262. Lines 14, 15: 

for the present time 's so sick, 

That present medicine must be minister'd. 
Compare below, scene 2, lines 20, 21: 

But such is the in/eciion of the time. 

That, for the health and J>hysic of our right, Sic. 

263. Liiie 19 ; But since you are a gentle comertite. — • 
Hunter (vol. ii. pp. 13, 14) says : “ The word ‘ Convertite,' 
which occurs in this Play, is an ecclesiastical term, with 
a peculiar and express meaning, distinct from ^Convert.’ 
It denotes a person who, having relapsed, has been re- 
covered, and this, it will be perceived, is tbe sense in 
which Shakespeare uses it.” I can find no mention of 
such special meaning in Roman Catholic authors. Shake- 
speare uses the word in two other passages; in As You 
Like It, V. 4. 190, it is used by Jaques of the companions 
of the banished Duke, where it seems to mean “persons 
who had retired from the world;” and in The Rape of 
Lucrece, 743: 

He thence departs a heavy convertite; 

W'here it seems to mean nothing more than “a peni- 
tent,” “one struck witli remorse.” 

261 Line 31: But Dover castle. ---It was at Ewell, a 
house of the Knights Templars near Dover, that John 
received Pandulph, and put into hia hand tbe charter 
containing l^js submission to the pope. So that, follow- 
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ing history, this scene should be at Ewell near Dover, not 
at Northiunpton. 

265. Line 59: t'ORAGE, mid run.— Some commentators 
have doubted whether Forage, is the right reading; and 
Collier’s MS. substituted Courage. It seems quite clear 
that to forage meant “to range abroad in search of prey;^ 
and forage is twice used by Shakespeare in connection 
with a lion; the verb in Henry V. i. 2. 108-110: 

Whiles his most miglity father on a htU 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 

The noun in love’s Labour 's Lost, iv. 1. 00-93: 

Thus dost thou hear the Nemean. lion roar 
’Gainst thee, thou lamb, that standest as his prey. 

Submissive fall his princely feet before, 

And he from Jbra^g will incline to play. 

Compare Chapman’s Revenge of Bussy D’Amhois, ii. 1 : 
And looke how Lyons close kept, fed by hand, 

Lose quite th' mnatiue fire of spirit and greatnesse 
That Lyons free breathe , for prey. 

— Works, vol. ii. p. 125. 

These instances are quite fuifficient to prove that the text 
is right, the word having been suggested by the compari- 
son of John to a lion, just above, in line 67. 

266. Line 61 : And grapple with him ere he COMB so 
7iigh.-—It is worth noting that the Cambridge Edd. and 
the Globe Edd. print comes so nigh,” without a word of 
explanation. F. 1 decidedly has come; and the use of 
the subjunctive is evidently intentional. 

267. Line C7; Send fair play ORDERS. —Dyce, Singer, 
and other commentators adopt the commonplace altera- 
tion of the Collier MS. offers. Orders here is, undoubt- 
edly, the right word; a few lines below, in the next scene, 
line 4, order is used=s “arrangement,’' as we have explained 
it; or “agreement,” “stipulation,” as Wordsworth ex- 
plains it in his mai'ginal notes, having deliberately printed 
offers instead of orders, in this passage, without the faint- 
est indication that it was a conjectural gloss on the 
text; while the meaning he gives to orders in the passage 
below is the very sense required here. Fair-phy is used 
here more in the sense of “friendly treatment” than in 
its strict sense of “fair” or “just dealing." 

268. Line 70. — A COCKER’D silicon wanton. — This word is 
not used by Shakespeare in any other passage. It means 
“pampered,” or “petted;” compare Heywood’s King 
Edward IV. ; 

That have been kist and coker' d by a king. 

—Works, vol. i. p, 151. 

269. Line 71 : And flesh Ms spirii in a warlike soil— 
Compare I. Hem^ IV. v. 4. 133, 134 : 

Come, brother John ; full bravely hast thou flesh'd 
Thy maiden sword. 

And again in I. Henry VI, iv, 7. 36 : 

DidyftfjA his puny sword in Frenchmen’s blood. 

It is a similar expression to that used with regard to 
hounds, when we talk of blooding them at tho beginning 
of the season, and let them taste the blood in order to 
make them keen. 


AOT V. Scene 2. 

270. Line 3: jurcct/cu/.— (•omparc Richard lii. iii. 6 . 7: 

The ftnedent was full as Kuq; .i-ilniuji. 

Precedent literally moans “anything that has gone be- 
fore;” so, in law, it acquired tho technical .scuho of a 
previous docisitm which served as a rule for similar eases 
in future. Shakespenro appears to be the only writer 
who uses the word in this peculiar sense of the “rough 
draft,” or “original copy” of any document ; the passage 
quoted from Richard lU., aiul that in tho text, are the 
only two instances in which ho so uses it. In its more 
usual sense the word occurs friHiuently in Shakespeare, 
e.g. in the Trial Scene in the Merchant of Venice (iv. 1 . 
220 ): 

*T will be recorded for a 

It is to bo noted that, in all these passages, precedent 
should be pronounced with the ftrste hmg, precedent, not, 
as it too often is in the careless modern fashion, as hardly 
distinguishable from president. 

271. Line 10: AL voluntary zeal, an %(nur(fd faith.-~^Ft: 

A voluntary seal, and an unurg'd faith, 

a very inharmonious line. .Pope omitted an ; Cnpell and. 
We prefer to folh)w tho latter, his correction of the 
metre making a better line in all re.spec'ts, 

272. Lines 27, 28: 

Wherein we step after a stranger, march 
l[2nm her gentle bosom. 

So Ff. Theobald read.s stranger march, making stranger 
an adjective, ov substantive used ndjeeiively, as in v. 1 . 11 
abo\% Dyco hyphened stranger-march, as Ft hypheiuMl 
stranger-blood in tho passage referred f.o above. But i!m 
reading of tho Folio makes gootl Hcnse, nml seems the 
more forcible of tho two. b'or sfe^i used in a Himilar sense 
compare II. Henry IV. i, 3. 20: 

My judgment L, w« Rieukl not slef Ittu far. 

273. Line 30: Upon the KPtiT of this enforced etauwe ,— 80 

Ft Grant White adopts thonghf, the vt‘ry commoni)laeo 
alteration of tho Collier MS. Dyco ami Walker have sjwr; 
and other omendatioms have been proposed. But the 
meaning of the phrase Hjam, the S'pot given in our foot- 
note is justiiled by tho use of s^mt for “stain” in v, 7. 107 
below; and by the use of on account t>f” in iv. 2 , 

214 above. For s^mtted stained see M ids. Night's Dream, 
i. 1 . 110 , note 19; and compare The Three Lords and '.rhree 
Ladies of Loudon (1600) ; ^ 

The sfotkd ladies of that stately town. 

^ • — Dodstey, vol vi. p. 403. 

271 Lino 36: And oiUPH.B ihm %mto a pagmi slmc,--- 
Ff. the emendation is Pope’s. Steevens 

suggested grippU. 

276. Line 42 : DOTH wake, Altered by many editors 
to do; but tho use of a singular vev)) with a jdm’al nomi- 
uitive is common enough in ^Imkcuptniro, and in tho 
writers of his time, 

276. Line 44 ; JSeiimm oomfVlsion and a bfam resjMoL 
—Lewis refers to Salisbury’s speech above (line 30)* where 
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lie talks of the enforced cause,” which made him take 
up arms against his country. 

277. Line 50 : This shower hlotvn up by tempest of the 
soiiZ.— Compare Lucrece, lines 1788, 17S9 : 

This windy tempest, till it blow up I'aw, 

Held back his sorrow's tide, to make it more. 

278. Line 59: Full ofioarm blood.— Ft have Ftill wann 
of; the transposition is Heath’s, and seems to be de- 
manded by the context. 

279. Line 64: And even there, methmks, an angel 

SPAKE. —This appears to have been a proverbial expres- 
sion. Compare Marston’s Eastward Hoe, ii. 1 : “ QuieJe- 
silver. . . . the hloud-hound Securitie will smel out 
ready money for you instantly. Sir Petronell. There 
spake an (Works, vol. iii. p. 31). There gener- 

ally seems to be a play upon the w^ord angel=th.& coin 
of that name; and so there undoubtedly is here, in con- 
nection with line 61 above. 

280. Line 79: I am too high-bom to be PEOPEETIED.— 

Eor a similar use of this verb to property compare Timon 
of Athens, i, 1. 55-57: ^ 

his large fortune 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging ^ 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance, 

281. Line^SQ: Acquainted me with interest TO this 
land.— So 1. Henry IV, iii. 2. 98: 

He hath more worthy interest to the state. 

282. Line 99: To underprop this action.— Compo.ro 
Eichard JI. ii. 2. 82 : 

Here am I left to underprop his land. 

283. Line 104: as 1 have bank’d their The 

meaning given to the word bank'd here (see fodinote) 
may seem a forced one; but by analogy with such words 
as “ to coast,” “to flank,” such a sense may very well be 
presumed in this case; the more so as it corresponds with 
the description given by Lewis of his progress in the old 
play: 

And from the hollow holes of Tliamesis, 

Eccho apace replide, Vive la Roy. 

—Troublesome Raigne, p. 299. 

Other explanations are given of the word; such as “to 
throw up entrenchments before;” while Schmidt suggests 
that to ba7ik here = French aborder, to land on the banks 
of ; and Staunton in his note says: “but from the context 
it seems more probably an allusion to card-playing; and 
by ‘bank’d their towns’ is meant wo7i their towns, put 
them %7i ba7ik or resV 

281 Line 108: No, on my soid.—Ft. have No, no, an 
unnecessary repetition which spoils the metre; corrected 
by Pope. % 

% 

285. Line 113: Before I DREW this gaUa7it HEAD of war. 

—Compare iv. 2 . 118 above : n 

That such an army could be drawn in France, 
and for head I. Henry IV. i, 3. 283, 284 : 

And 't is no little reason bids us speed. 

To save our head.s by raisinp" of a head. % 

286. Line 133: This UNHAlR’l) sauoiness.—M. have un- 
heard. This necessary and ingenious emendation is Theo- 
bald’s. JBMconbriclge continually refers to the extreme 


youth of the Dauphin; e.g. v. 1 69 above: “shall a beard- 
less boy,” &c. 

287. Line 138; make you. take the hatch.— The same 
sense is given to the verb to take, in hunting parlance, 
nowadays, when "we talk of “ taking a fence.” Compare 
Troilus and Cressida, v. 4. 20, 21 : 

* P'ly not; for shouldst thou tair the/iver Styx, 

I would swim after. 

The hatch seems to have been a door divided into two 
parts across, the lower part of which, called the hatch, 
was kept shut See note 47 above: and compare Comedy 
of Eri’ors, iii. 1. 33, and Lear, iii. 6. 76: “Dogs leap the 
hatch.*' It appears from The Three Ladies of London 
(1584) that there was a proverb: “ ’T is good having ahatch 
before the door” (Dodsley, vol. vi. p. 343). One sees, 
sometimes, in the cottages of the poor, nowadays, a very 
similar arrangement in order to keep the children in- 
doors, while the upper part of the door is ope^ to admit 
air and light. 

288. Lines 144, 145 : 

Fven at the crying of your 7iation*s crow, 
Thmking HIS voice a7'^armed Englishman. 

The allusion is of cour.se to a cock; the Latin name Cfallus 
being the same as Gallus, a Gaul. Punch was anticipated 
by two or three centuries in representing a noisy, brag- 
ging Frenchman as a crowing cock. In line 145 FI have 
this, which Howe changed to his; the change is demanded 
more by the ear than by the understanding; the alliter- 
ation Thmkmg this being very cacophonous, though it 
might make sense. 

289. Line 150: To SOUSE a?iuoyance.— Halliwell (Diet, 
of Archaic Words) quotes from Florio (p. 48, edn. 1611): 
“ To leape or seaze greedily upon, to souze doune as a 
liauke,” It is a term used in hawking to express the 
sudden plunge with which the hawk dai’ts do\ni on its 
prey. Pope uses the word in his Epilogue to Satires, 
Dialogue ii. : 

Come on then Satire 1 gen’ral, unconfin’d. 

Spread thy broad wing, and sottse on all the kind. 

{Lines 14, 15.) 

290. Line 157: Their neelds to lances.— T. 1, F. 2 have 
7ieedVs; F. 3, F. 4 needles. For neelds, old form of needles, 
compare Mids. Hight’s Dream, iii 2. 204: 

Have with our neelds created both one flower. 

291. Line 162: Compare Twelfth Night, v, i. 

68: 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. 

292. Line 177: A bare-rihVd death. — Compare Lucrece, 
line 1761 : 

Shows me a bare-bon'd death by time outworn. 

ACT Y. Scene 3. 

298. Line 8: The real name of this place is 

Bwineshead; but Shakespeare copied the old play which 
calls it Siovnsted. It is in Lincolnshire, about seven miles 
south-west of Boston, between that town and Bonington. 
It was, in the time of John, a seaport, but is now quite 
an inland town. Rolfe, on tlie authority of Timbs, says 
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in Ms note: “The abbey, about half a mile east of the 
town, was founded by ilobert de Greslei in 1134. It >vas 
a large and magnifieent structure, but nothing is now 
left of it. 'i'lie mansion known as Swineshead Abbey 
stands near the site, and wsis built with materials from 
the ancient abbey (Tiinbs).” Swuieahead is not mentioned 
in Smith’s England, inss. ^ 

291 Lines 9-11 : 

for the. great mpjdg, 

That WAS expected bg the JMwphin here, 

Ake wreck’d, three iiightu ago on Goodioin Sands. 

It must be confessed that there is a good deal of confusion 
Ixore as to grammar. In line 10 stipply is treated as a 
singular noun; while we have it treated as a plural in the 
next one. Still we would not alter are to was, as Capell 
did. JDyce suspects a line has dropped out l>etween lines 
10 and 11; bnt it may be the inconsistency was deliberate. 
In scene^S, lines 12, 13, beloxv, we have siq)ply again 
ti’eated as a plural noun : 

And 3 'our siTp/y, which you have wish’d so long, 

An oast away and sunk on Goodwin Sands. 

Bx*. Charles Annaiidale Justly i*emarks that stipplg is, in 
the jfirst passage, spoken fjf as a whole collectively. It 
was the individual ships that were wrecked and cast 
away, not all at the same time, so that the plural verb is 
really more appropriate, both iu lino 11 and in line 13. 
In the latter passage it is probable also that the speaker 
had in his mind the fact of the numbers of persons who 
were cast away with the siopplg, and tlxe-refore used the 
plural verb. Goodwin Sands, commonly called “The 
Goodwins,” are still the dread of all sailous on our south- 
eastoni coast. They lie off the east coast of Kent be- 
tween, the North and South Forelands. Tradition says 
that they were once an island, the property of .Earl God- 
win, which was swallowed up hy the sea about a.1). 1180. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

295. Line 7: jEnfer Meutn, iwxtnded— This incident is 
mentioned in liolinshed under the year 121G: “About 
the same time, or rather in the yeare last past as some 
hold, it fortuned that the vicount of Melvne, §. French 
man, fell sicke at London, and perceiuing that xleath was 
at hand, he called vnto him certoine of the English 
barons, which remained in the citie, vpou safegard 
thereof, and to them made this protestation: * I lament 
(saith he) your destruction and desolation at hand, bicause 
ye are ignorant of the perils hanging ouer your heads. 
For this vnderstand, that Lewes, and with him 10 carlo.s 
and barons of France, bane secretlie sworne (if it shall 
fortune him to conquere this realme of England, St to 
be crowned king) that he will kill, banish, and confine 
all those of the English nobilitie (which now doo seme 
vnder him, and persecute their owne king) as traitoura 
and rebels, and furthermore will dispossosse all their 
linage of such ixiheritances as they now hold in England. 
And bicause (saith he) you shall not liaxio doubt hereof, 
I which lie here at the poixit of death, doo now afihnne 
vnto you, aixd take it on thx^ perill of my sotxle, that I axu 
one of those sixteen that liaue sworne to performe this 
thing; wherefore X aduiso you to ixronide for your owxxe 
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safeties, and your roalmes whi('h yoti now dcsii’oie, and 
keepe this thing secret which 1 luuic vitered vnto you.* 
After this speech was vttcred he stroightwaies died” 
(vol. ii. p. 334). 

296. Line 10: yon are BOUdilT AND SOI-P.—A proverbial 
expression. See Comedy of Errors, iii. 1. 72. note (>7. 

297. Line 11: Fntiiread the rude EYE of rebell ion. - 
.Sevcivil alterations of the text beia^ liav<^ been pntposed; 
the nio.st probable being I’hoobald's, “ (futirad tb<» rude 
way.” But we j)refer to le.avc the X’eadiug of the Folio 
unaltered. The simile is taken fi’om the difib’uHy of 
threading a needle, and the easiness of unthreading it. 
Compare Lear, ii. 1. 119, 120: 

Corn. Yi)U kiunv not wliy we i anx' to visit you,— 

Keff. Thus out ofse.i.soii. /htea.inn: 

where the expression plainly refers to tlux difilculty of 
Uiiding one’s way in adark night. Sehmidt, who is stnmgly 
in favour of adhering to the reading of th(^ Folios, gives 
a Gerniaii seiittmce: entfddelt die roh eingefddelte Phn- 
pbnmg'' (i.e. unthread the rude threatled rebellion); but 
does not Jtiy if it is a sentence from any German authoi*, 
or merely a translation of Shakespeare’s line, .lie tiuotes 
the passage fi’om Letir (given above), and also the well* 
Known passage from Iticluml 11. v. 5, 10, 17 : 

It is its liard to conic .i.s for a t aiiid 
To thre.ui the postern of a nfedle'x r.ir."* 

lie says; “The constiint combination <»f the words thread. 
and eye in all these passages is sullicieiit to refutt* the 
ditferont emendations i^roposed by the coiumeniators 
and does not except t‘ven bis own proposed emendation, 
to substitute tie ft>r eye; but .as tht* two passages, abovt'. 
referred to, are the t>nly ones in whieh wt,» have the Words 
threa4 and eye iu eonjuuetitm; and ns one t)f these is 
foundt'd on the welbknown jaussage in the New Tt'stU" 
inent, it seems to me that Sehmidt goes a little tot> far fu 
claiming that they are sufileicud. to <‘HiabliHh the <’orroct- 
ness of the text in reading nnthrend. Cex’talnly the e.x» 
pre.ssion seems rather a foi'ced ou{‘, though the epithet 
rude may hear the doubb* sense of “rmjgh,'’ as applied 
to rebellion, and of “rudely” or “coarsely made” as ap- 
plied to the eye. of a needhk Dr. Charles Aunandale 
suggests unthre.at, Le, “deprive of threaGming look or 
expi'ession; ” but 1 eanuot find any instance of such a 
word, nor of the analogous use nf any verl> eompounded 
with un. As Staunton points out, the spelling of F. 1 is 
unthred; ami thread whenever it occurs in F. 1 is spelt 
thred. It is remarkabU'. that, in this same scene bel<nv, 
(line 52) we have : ^ 

We wilt uidreiufthe steps of danwcd ftlght. 

I do not think that Shakeapeij^re would have put the same 
expi’essio# into the nuniths of twtx s(‘parate speakers at 
such a short interval, thouglT, iix the latter case, it is used 
in the mo’jp litei'al sense. 

298. Line 14: For if the pyeneh be bOUPH ff this LOUT) 
There certainly seems to In' something wrong with 

this line, Wo .‘^boxibi expert, as the Cambridge Edd. 
sujigest, the Freneh tt) be in the singular, or, as Walker 
suggestH, France, houd is a singular riiithet. and in spite 
of Clarke’s rapturous praisi* of It. rntbrr unintelligible. 
The only .somewhat similar usd of this adjci^tiva to he 
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found in Shakespeare is in Henry VIIL i 2. 29, “In loud 
rebellion,” The Cambridge Edd. make a very plausible 
conjecture : 

For if the French be lord of this proud day. 

They quote in support Henry V. iv. 4. 80, 81: 'Hhe French 
might have a good prey of us, if he knew of it.” 

299. Line 18: Saint Edmiindshunj.~~T\\Q town of Bury 
St. Edmund’s in Suffolk. It was in the abbey here that the 
Barons assembled, before tiiey drew up their petition to 
King John on which Magna Charta was founded. Holin- 
shed tlius describes tlie event under A.I). 1214: “Tiiere 
was br<yught foorth and also read an ancient charter 
made sometime by Heiirie the first (wliich charter Stephan 
the archbishop of Canturburie had deliuered vuto them 
before in the eitie of London) conteiuing the grant of 
certeine liberties according to the lawes of king Edward 
the confessor, profitable to the church and barons of the 
realnie, which they purposed to haue vniuersallie exe- 
cuted ouer all the land. And therefore being thus assem- 
bled in the queers of the church of S. Edmund, they 
receiued a solemne oth vpon the alter there, thr*t if the 
king would not grant to the same liberties, with others 
which he of his owne accord had promised to conflrme to 
them, they would from thencefoorth make warre vpon 
him, till they had obteined their purpose, and inforced 
him to grant, itot onelie to all these their petitions, but 
also yeeld to the confirmation of them vnder his seale, 
for euer to remaine most stedfast and inuiolable" (vol. 
ii. pp. 317, 318). Shakespeare does not mention Magna 
Charta, because it docs not come into the scheme of his 
play; the mainspring of the action being the murder of 
Arthur and all the circumstances surrounding it. 

300. Lines 24, 25.— Compare Two Gent, of Verona, in 4. 
201, and see note 53 on that passage. Holinshed men- 
tions tliat the chief accusation against JEtoger Boling- 
broke, Mai’garet Jordan, and the other accomplices of 
Elinor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, was “ that they 
(at the request of tlie said duchess) had deuised an image 
of w^ax representing the king, which by their sorcerie by 
little and little consumed, intending thereby in conclu- 
sion to waste and destroie the kings person” (vol. iii. 
p. 204). For a description of this mode of practising by 
magic art upon the life of an enemy, see IMiddleton, The 
Witch, V. 2: 

//tfc. What death is*t you desire for Almachildes? 

Ditch. A sudden and a subtle. 

Hec. Then I ’ve fitted you. 

Here He the gift.s of j pndden and subtle: 

His picture made in w.ax, and gently molten 
By a blue fire kindled with dead men's eyes, 

Will waste him by degrees.'* 

Dnch. In what time, pritlimie? 

Hec. Perluips in a moon's progress. 

Ditch. What, a month? 

Out upon pictures, if they be so tedious I 
Give me things with some life. 

—Works, vol. iii. p. 325. 

801. Linos 40-43: 

Commend me to one Hubert with your king: 

The, lorn of him,,'- and this respect besides. 

For that my gramlslre was an Englishman,— 
AimkiB my conscience to co7)fess all this. 


In The Troublesome Baigne (p. 306) the motive assigned 
by Melun is different in one particular: 

Two causes Lords, makes me display this drift, 

The greatest for the freedome of my soule, 

That longs to leaue tins maiibion free from guilt ; 

The other on a naturall instinct, 

For that iny Grandsire was an Englishman. 

It*is difficult to conjecture why Shakespeare introduces 
this friendship of Melun for Hubert; perhaps he intended 
to have made some dramatic use of it, but forgot his in- 
tention. 

302. Line 55: Stoop loio within those BOUNDS we have 
O’ERLOOK’D. —Compare iii. 1. 23 above: 

Like a proud river peering;- o'er his bounds. 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

303. Line 3: When English measure backwani their 
own grou7id.— Altered by Pope to the cacophonous line: 
“When the English measur'd f &c. Fleay’s explanation 
is, surely, the right one ; tlie meaning is general— the 
sky blushed at English {i.e. Englishmen) measuring hack* 
ward, i.e. retreating. 

804. Line 7: And wound our tott’eing colours clearly 
wjp.— See Richard II., note 228. The present participle is 
used here, probably for tlie past. Clearly was altered 
by Capell to chearly. The Cambridge Edd. conjecture 
cleanly; but either of the meanings given to clearly in 
our foot-note, suits the sense ; for myself, I prefer the 
latter. There is a passage in ‘ ‘ Greene's Tu Quoque, or The 
City Gallant ” (a most interesting comedy by John Cooke, 
1614), which it is only fair to quote, as confirming the 
opinion of those who would make waving. The 

passage is: 

This dagger has a point, do you see it? 

And be unto my suit obedient. 

Or you shall feel it too: 

For I will rather totter, hang in clean linen, &c. 

— Dodsley, vol. xi. p. 274. 

The meaning of totter evidently being to wave about in 
the wind, as a body does when hanging on the gibbet. 

ACT y. Scene 6. 

305. Lines 3-6.— Arranged in F. 1. thus : 

Bast. Whether doest thou go? 

Nub. What s that to thee ? 

Why may not I demand of thine afTaires, 

As well a.s thou of mine? 

Bast. Hubert, I thinke. 

Nub, Thou hast a perfect thought. 

We have followed Dyce’s arrangement, which seems the 
most sensible one, adopted by him partly from Mr. 
Watkiss Lloyd. 

306. Lines 12, 13: 

IT^ikvnd remembrance ! thou and endless night 
Ha ve done me slmne. 

Theobald and Warburton, both, independently, it appears, 
suggested eyeless, an emendation very generally adopted. 
We have not adopted it, only because the reason for 
changing the text does not seem strong enough. It can- 
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not be denied that eyeless is a much more characteristic 
epithet here than endless, and there is a lino in Lucrece 
(1013) containing a very similar epithet of night; 

Poor grooms are sijr/ii/ess night, kings glorious clay. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare uses endless twice in 
Eichard II. i 3, 177 and 222 as an epithet of night; but 
perhaps with nipre strict appropriateness than here, fis, 
in both cases, a kind of death is referred to; in the latter 
instance physical death, in the former the moral death 
of exile. In favour of the reading of Ff. it may also be 
said that endless is not bore so commonplace an epithet 
as at first sight miglit appear. Hubert had been watching 
by the king all nigiit; and to him the night might well 
seem endless, anxious as he was for the day. That tlie 
night was unusually dark, we gather from lines 17 and 20 
below, and from the circumstance that JFaulconbridge 
tells Hubert (lines 39, 40 below) that he had lost half his 
“poweijj,,'’ in crossing the fiats of the Wash. One circum- 
stance may be worth noting; and that is, inF. 1 the passage 
is printed *‘tlioii and endles night” (F. 2, F. 3 have end- 
lesse), while in seven other passages in F. 1, in which e?id- 
Uss occurs, it is invariably printed endlesse. Bemember- 
ing Shakespeare’s fondiffess for the fancy of calling the 
stars “ night’s candles,” e.g. Merchant of Venice, v, 1. 220 : * • 
For by these blessed candles of the night, 
and Rom. and Jul. iii. 5, 9: 

Night's candles are burnt out. 

one is almost tempted to suggest that he might here have 
coined a word, and written candleless night.” 

307. Lino 23: The king, J fear, poison'd hy a monk,- - 
Holiushed gives the following account of this tradition: 
‘‘There bo which haue written, that after ho had lost his 
annio, he came to the abbeie of Swiueshead in Lincolno- 
shire, and there vnderstauding the cheapenesse and 
plentie of come, shewed himselfe greatlie displeased 
therewith, as he that for the hatred which he bare to the 
English people, that had so traitorouslie rouolted from 
him vnto his aduorsarie Lewes, wished all miserie to light 
vpon them, and therevpon said in his anger, that he 
would cause all kind of graine to be at a farre higher 
price, yer manie dales should passe. WJierevpon a 
moonke that heard him speake such words, being 
mooued with zeale for the oppression of his countrie, 
gaue the king poison in a cup of ale, wdioreof ho first 
tooke the assaie, to cause the king not to suspect the 
matter, and so they both died in niannex' at one time” 
(vol. ii. p. 336). There were many and various reports as 
to the nature of John's death, as may be seen in Holin- 
shed. Shakespeare here declined to follow the author of 
The Troublesome Baigne, whose coarsely-expressed ani- 
mosity against everything connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church induced him greedily to adopt this ver- 
sion of John’s death, and to elaborate the details of it. 

308. Line 28: who did TASTE to /wm?— This alludes to 
the custom of kings and royal personages at this time, to 
have a “taster,” whoso business it was to taste the dishes, 
before they partook of them, lest there should be poison 
in them. Hentzuer thus describes Queen Elizabeth's 
tasters; “the Veomen of the Guard entered, bare-headed, 
cloathed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon their backs, 
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bringing in at each tui*n a course of twenty-four disbes, 
served in plate, most of it gilt; these dishes were received 
by a Gentleman in the same order they were brouglife, and 
placed upon the table, while the L}uly-7’(r.s't^:r gave to each 
of the guard a mouthful to e:it, of the particular dish he 
had brought, for fear of any poison” (New Shak. KSt>c. 
publications, pt. i. series vi. No. 1, appendix ii. p. Ixxvii.), 

309. Line.s .‘JO-i 1 : 

half my ponwr this night. 
Passing these jlats, arc taken by the tide; 

These Lincoln Washes hare, deronred them. 

This catastrophe really hiii)pened to King Johnhims<df, 
and is thus narrated by llolin.slu'd ; “Thus tlnuamn trie 
being wasted on each haiul, the king hasted forward till 
he canio to Wcllcstrcmc sands, where passing the washes 
he lost a great part of his annie, with horsse.s and car- 
riages, so that it was iudged to he a punishmeut ap- 
pointed by God, that the spoile which had beone gotten 
and taken out of churches, ablieies, and other religious 
houses, should perish, and be lost by such means togithcr 
with tl» spoilers. Yet the king himselfe, and a few 
other, escaped the violence of the waters, i>y following a 
good guide” (vol. ii. p. 335). It w’as the stream of tins 
Welland which caused the disaster, 'i'ho spot i.s still 
known as King’s (torner. 

A(T \'. Sl'KNE 7. 

810. Lino 16: Leaves them iNVisinpK.— Ilanmer'H very 
plausible emendation is insensible, Bui may not in visible 
1)0 hero used adverbially, nu'aning that Death, having 
preyed ni>on the body, passed unpereeived (invisible) to 
attHik the mind? But it is only fair to say that insensible 
is certainly in accordance witli the first two Ifncw of tlds 
speech (lines 13, 14). Stoeveus suggeHt.s Invlndble, 

811. Lines 21, 22: 

i am the cygnet to this pale faint swan. 

Who chants a dolefal hymn to his own death, 
Shakespeare is rather fond of alluding to the poetical 
fancy of the dying swan Hudd<mly disclosing a capacity 
for singing. Compare Othello, y. 2. 247, 24H: 

I will jf’lftji the swan, 

And die in music. 

And Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 44, 45: 

Then, if he lose, he makes a smtndilr cud, 

Fadiujt in music. 

813. Lino 35: cast 

o/. ■— Another instance of the dramatic use of the line 
with a defective syllablt! ; flie hiatus being supplied by 
the painful breathing of tlipii dying king. 

313. Ipio 42: I beg cold emn/orf.—A play upon words. 
For another instance of tin; u.st' by Klmkcspeai’o of mM 
comfort, hi the same sense of •* poor comfort,” as we use 
the phrase, seo Taming of Mhixuv, !v. t 32, 34: “or shall 

complain on thee to our mlstreSH, whoso hand, she being 
now at hand, thou shalt soon feel, to thy cold mn\fortf 
For a worse instance of (tuibbllng on a tteath-bed, com- 
pare the dying speech of John of Gaunt, l^chard If. II, 
1. 73-83. 



ACTl V. Scene 


NOTES TO KING JOHN. 


ACT V”. Scene 7. 


314. Line 52 : The TACKLE of my heart is cracked and 
6 urn’d.— Compare Coriolanus, iv. 5. 66-68; 

Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in ’t; though thy tackle 's torn. 

Thou sliow’st a noble vessel. 

315. Line 58: xlnd MODULE of confounded royalty.— 
See Kichard II., note 218. Module is really the same 
word as model; in this passage and in All’s 'Well, iv. 3. 
114: “this counterfeit module” the Folio adopts this 
spelling; in all other passages the word is spelt model. 
Many editors print model here ; but as the later lexico- 
graphers recognize module as a separate form of the word 
—probably because it comes to us direct from Latin 
modulus; while model comes from the same source, but 
through the French module— we have adhered to the 
spelling of the Folio. 

816. Line 60: Where HEAVEN He A-noios.— Probably 
heaven was substituted for God by the editors of F. 1 in 
obedience to the statute of James I. forbidding the use 
of the name of God on the stage. 

317. Line 65 : [King John dies.— King John did not die 
at Swinstead Abbey. Lingard's summary of the conflict- 
ing accounts of his death is as follows; “With a heavy 
heart” (in consequence of the catastrophe that occurred 
to him in the^ Wash.— see note 309) “he proceeded to 
the Cistercian convent of Swineshead, where fatigue, or 
anxiety, or poison, or a surfeit (for all these causes are 
mentioned), threw him into a dangerous fever. He set 
out, however, in the morning; but was obliged to ex- 
change his horse for a litter, and was convoyed with diffi- 
culty to the castle of Sleaford. There he passed the 
night, and dictated a letter to the new pope Honorius III., 
recojumending in the most earnest terms the interest of 
his children to the protection of that pontiff. The next 
day conducted him to the castle of Kevvark; where, sen- 
sible of his approaching end, he sent for a confessor, 
appointed his eldest son Henry to succeed him, and exe- 
cuted a short will, by which he left the disposal of his 
property to the discretion of certain trustees, and his 
body to be buried at Worcester, near the shrine of St. 
Wulstan. He expired three days later, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the seventeenth of his reign” (vol. ii. 
p, 374). Holinshed says that ho stayed “ one night at the 
castell of Laford, and on the next day with great paine, 
caused' himself e to be caried vnto Newark” (vol. ii. p. 336). 
It would seem quite unnecessary to discuss the fact here 
that Shakespeare makes John’s death follow so soon on 
that of Arthur, and thalWte slips over some fourteen 
years containing most important events, including the 
granting of Magna Charta. •Shakespeare was writing a 
play and not a history; he did»what all poets have done 
and must do, he defied chronology. 

318. Line 88 ; Ourselms well SINEWED to our defence.— 
In F. 1 sinewed is elided: so very careful is F. 1 as to the 
elision of the vowel in the final ed, that we always hesitate 


to go against it; but, as the metre here distinctly requires 
a trisyllable, we must conclude the elision was made in 
error. 

319. Lines 99, 100 ; 

At Worcester must his body be interr’d; 

For so he will’d it 

n 

Holinshed gives the following account* of the funeral: 
“The men of warre that serued vnder his ensignes, being 
for the more part hired souldiers and strangers, came 
togither, and marching foorth with his bodie, each man 
Avith his armour on his backe, in warlike order, conueied 
it vnto Worcester, where he Avas pompouslie buried in 
the cathedrall church before the high altar, not for that 
he had so appointed (as some Avrite) but bicause it was 
thought to be a place of most suretie for the lords and 
other of his freends there to assemble, and to take order 
in their businesse now after his deceasse. And bicause 
he Avas someAvhat fat and corpulent, his bowlls were 
taken out of his bodie, and buried at Croxtou abbeie, a 
house of moonks of the order called Prsenionstratenses 
in Staffordshire, the abbat of which house was his phy- 
sician” (vol. ii. p. 836). The re'ieains of John are said to 
have been discovered under the pavement of the choir in 
1597; and the effigy of the king which formed the original 
cover of the stone coffin in Avhich the remains were found, 
may still be seen on his tomb in Worcester Cathedral. 

320. Line 108: 

I have a kind soul that would give YOU thanks. 

Ff. omit yoti, added by Rowe. The Cambridge Edd 
suggest : ‘ ‘ would fain give thanks, 

321. Lines 110, 111 : 

0, let us pay the time but 7ieedful woe, 

Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 

This is rather an enigmatical sentence. It seems to 
mean: “Let us not pay the present time— though it in- 
cludes the death of our king— the tribute of more sorroAv 
than is needful ; for at the same time it has anticipated 
us in removing the main cause of our grief, namely, the 
invasion of a foreign foe and the alliance Avith that foe 
of part of bur own forces.” The explanation is liable to 
the obvious criticism, “What all that?”; but, consider- 
ing the context, it is something like what the speaker 
probably Avould have said, had he wished to be explicit. 

322. Line 118: If Hngland to itself do rest but true.— 
Compare III. Henry VI. iv. 1. 40: 

England is safe if true within itself. 

Shakespeare took the idea of the last speech from the old 
play, which ends thus: 

Let England Hue but true within it selfe. 

And all the world can neuer wrong her State. 


If Englands Peeres and people ioyne in one, 

Nor Pope, nor Fraunce, nor Spaine can doo them wrong. 

, — Troublesome Raigne, p. sao. 
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AVORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KINO JOHN. 

N0TE.~T1ig addition of sul). adj. verb, adv. in ))ruckcts innnodiatoly after a word indicates that tiie W(>rd is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb, only in the passage or passages cite<l 
Note. —The coinpouinl words marked with an asterisk ( ’^ ) are printed in K. 1 as two separate words. 



Act St!. 

Line 

Abortives 

iii. 4 

138 

Absey 

i. 1 

196 

Adjimcti (adj.) 

iii. 3 

37 

Adulterates (verb) iii. 1 

3<i 

All-changing , . 

ii. 1 

382 

Aloft (prep.). . . 

iv. 2 

139 

Arcb-beretie. (sub.) iii. 1 

192 

Artificer 

iv. 2 

201 

Badly 

V. 3 

2 

Banked 

v. 2 

104 

Bare-picked . . . 

iv. 3 

148 

Bare-ribbed 

V. 2 

177 

BasiliscC-like. . 

i. 1 

244 

Beforehand 

V. 7 

in 

Bestained 

iv. 3 

24 

Betlmmped .... 

ii. 1 

466 

Boisterously. .. 

iii. 4 

136 

*Boisterous-rough iv. 1 

*76 

Brahbler2 

V. 2 

162 

Braced 

V. 2 

169 

Break- vow 

ii. 1 

569 

Brooded 

iii. 3 

52 

Canker (adj.) . . 

iii. 4 

82 

Cincture 

iv, 3 

155 

■’’Clock-setter. . 

iii. 1 

324 

Cloddy 

iii. 1 

80 

Cockered 

V. 1 

70 

■’’Cold-bloodod . 

iii. 1 

123 

Convicted 

iii. 4 

2 

Corruptibly.. . . 

V. 7 

2 

Covetousne.ss3 . 

iv. 2 

29 

Cracker, 

ii. 3 

147 

Crumble 

V. 7 

31 

Bay-wearied. . . 

V. 4 

35 

■’’Dearest-valued 

iii. 1 

343 

I Lucrece, 3.33; Soun. .vci. D. 

2 Used as the name of a hound ' 

in Troilua and Cressitia, v. i. 93 . 

Used in its ordinary sense in 

As You Like It, iii. {3. 9L 

and 

twice elsewhere. 




Deep-sworn . . . 

Disallow 

Dishabited 

Dispiteous 

Dominations . . 
Down-trodden . 
’'Dwelling-house 

''Elbow-room . . 
Knibounded . . . 
Endamagement 

Excommunicate \ 
Exteriorly . . 


Act 

Ho. 

Line 


Act Ho 

IhtlC 


A (4. Sc. 

bilM' 

iii. 

1 #231 

’'IVrercy-h'U'king 

iv. I 

12 1 

'Stubborn-hard 

iv. 1 

67 

i. 

1 

16 

Hctropoli.s 

V. 2 

72 

Supernal 

ii. 1 

112 

ii. 

1 

220 

Misheard 

iii. 1 

4 

Thnaateuer. . . . 

V. 1 

49 

iv. 

1 

34 

Misspoke 

iii. I 

4 

T(*astiug ii'ou .. 

iv. 3 

sn» 

ii. 

1 

17(5 

'‘MotbeiMiUcen 

ii. 1 

62 

'rwicedobl 

iii. 4 

108 

n. 

1 

241 

’'New-burnt'd, . 

iii, 1 

278 




V. 

7 

3 

’'Ncw-enkimllcd 

iv. 2 


Ibiattempted. . 

ii. 1 

391 







Unbegotteu*’ . . 

iv. .3 

34 

V. 

'< 

28 

Old-faced 

ii. 1 

2.')9 

UmU'r-wrought 

ii. 1 

93 

iv. 

3 

137 

Onlerless 

iii. 1 

2,33 

Undetenuined. 

ii. 1 

335 

ii. 

1 

209 

Outlook 

V. 2 

113 


ii. 1 

80 

t iii, 
1 ... 

1 

173 

Outseold 

V. 2 

160 

Une.xiH'eiiul. . . 1 

V. 7 

64 

Uii. 

1 

223 

Overstained 

iii. 1 

23(5 

nnfeneed 

ii. 1 

38(5 

iv. 

2 

237 

Ox-head 

ii. 1 

292 

Ungodly 

iii. 1 

109 

V. 

1 

67 

Pale-visaged 

V. 2 

134 

Uuhaired 

V. 2 

133 

iv. 

2 

144 

Poteuts . ^ 

ii. 1 

338 

Unueighbourly 

V. 2 

39 

ii 


447 


U 1 

15 

Uuowcd 

iv. 3 

147 

iv. 

2 

243 

’'Precious-princely iv. 3 

40 

tbirepvievable. 

V. 7 

48 


Footsteps i. 

Foreigners iv, 

Forvvearied ii. 

Half-blown iii. 

*Half-con(iuered v. 

Half-face i. 

^Harsh-sounding iv. 
Heat ( = heated) iv. 
Heaven-moving ii. 
Honour-giving. i. 
Hiisbandless .. HI. 

*ni-tuned ii. 

Incessantly.... ii. 

Indigest v. 

Inglorious v. 

Injurer ii. 

Invasion iv. 

Invasive v. 

Jeopardy • iii. 


1 216 
2 172 
1 263 

1 34 

2 0 .') 

1 02 
2 130 
1 61 
1 160 
1 33 

I M 


107 

m 

26 

65 

174 

173 

60 

Mi) 

31,3 

248 

8 


iPrisonment.. .. iii. 4 
Prodigiously . iii. 1 
Progress (verb) v. 2 
^Proud-swelling iv. 3 
Puppy-dogs,... ii. 1 
IhirpoHe-changer ii. 1 

Htiding-rods . . i. 1 
Roundure il. I 

Seroyles ii. 1 

Shock (verb) . . v. 7 

Hick-fallen iv. 3 

Hightly ii. 1 

^Hilver-bright.. ii. 1 

Hilverly v. 2 

Hin conceiving, il. 1 

HInewed v. 7 

Skin-coat ii. 1 

Soul-fearing... ii. 1 

Souse V. 2 

Sprightful iv. 2 

’'Stone-still -E . . iv. 1 
■’'Strong-barred, ii. 1 


1(U 

id 

46 

147 

460 

367 

140 

230 

373 

U7 

133 

143 

313 

46 

182 

88 

130 

383 

130 

177 

77 

370 


4 J4ucrece, l7Ht). 


Unseratcbed. . . ii. 

Uiisure«l ii. 

Unthread v. 

DntrimmetD‘'T. iii. 

Un vexed ii. 

Duwiiril.v V. 

IbHurpingly* . . . i. 

Valueless iii. 

Vih'-eonchub'd ii. 
’'Vile-drawing. ii. 

Waft (parti i*.).. ii. 
Water-walled .. ii. 
Well-born ..... ii. 
Wbite-fneed... il. 
Widow-comfort ill. 
Widow-maker., v. 
’'Wilful-oppjtHite V. 

Wiry 7 iii. 

’'Womun-p(Kst.. i. 


1 471 
4 n 
1 200 
1 2.33 

7 63 

1 13 

1 101 
1 f)8<l 

I 377 


“3 


I 

1 27 

!. 27H 

1 23 
4 103 

2 17 

2 124 
4 <54 

t 2IS 


Vnh'tWt iHTurH iu lU»'b. U. 
iii. X 88. 

'* Sumo xviii. 8, 

‘ Heim. c.v.wiSi. 4. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 


Note 

86 . 


136. 

148. 


ii. 1. 190. And all for pur her; a plague 
%t>po7i Tier ! 

iii. 1. HO. ere SUN SET. So Fleay. 
iii, 1. 281. By that thou- mear’at against the thing thou swear' st M, 


Note 

188. 

204. 


i\«l. 7. UNMANLY So Grey, 

iv. 2. 42. And more, Morestrong'vnha bw-80 is my 
^'■ar. 


ORIGINAIj KMMNDATTON SlKSGESTKl). 

Note 1C9. iii. ■!. 21. /.», now! vo9 oeo iho iooiio of yma- yeoro. 



•MERCHANT OF VENICE 



DEAMATIS PEESONJE. 


■ Suitors to Portia.. 


Duke of Venice. 

Prince op Morocco, 

Prince of Are agon, 

Antonio, a Merchant. 

Bassanio, his kinsman and friend. 

SOLANIO, 'I 

Salarino, i friends to Antonio and Bassanio. 
Gratiano,; 

Lorenzo, in love with J essica. 

Shylock, a Jew. 

Tubal, a J ew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a clc^n, servant to Shylock. 
Old Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 

Leonardo, servant to Bassanio. 

Balthazar, 


Stephano, 

Clerk of the Court 


servants to Portia. 


Portia, a rich heiress. 

ISTerissa, her wa,iting-maid. 

Jessica, daughter to Shylock. 

Magnidcoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Justice, Gaoler, Servante, 
and other Attenda.nts. 


Scene*— Partly at Venice and partly at Belmont, the seat of Portia, on the mainland 


TIME OP ACTION (according to Daniol), 


Bay 1 ; Act T, — Interval— say a week [? two weeks]. 
Bay 2: Act II. Scenes 1-7.— Interval— one day. 

Bay S ; Act II. Scenes 8, 9. — Interval — bringing tho 
time to within a fortnight of tho maturity of the 
bond. 


Bay 4: Act III. Seoiio 1.— Interval— rathor more 
than a fortnight. • 

Bay 5 : Act III. Scenes 2-4. 

Bay t : Act III. Scone 5 ; Act IVt 
Bay 7 and 8: ActV. 



MEECHANT OE VENICE. 


IT 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITEEAEY HISTOBY. ’ 

Two quarto editions of this play were pub- 
lished in the same year, 1600; the first of these, 
known as the Roberts Quarto (Q. 1), bears the 
following title : 

“The I EXCELLENT 1 History of the Mer j 
okcunt of Venice, | With the extreme cruelty of 
Shyloche j the Jew towards the saide Mer- 
chant, in cut I tmg a iust 'pound of his flesh, 
A7id the obtaining | of Portia^ by the choyse 
of I three Caskets. | Written by W. Shake- 
speare. I Printed by J. Roberts^ 1600.” 

The second quarto (Q. 2), known as the 
Heyes Quarto, has the following title-page : 

“ The most excellent | Historic of the Mer- 
chant [ of Venice. [ With the extreame crueltie 
of Bhylocke the lewe | towards the sayd M^-- 
chant, in cutting a iust pound | of his flesh: 
and the obtayning of Portia | by the choyse 
of three | chests. [ ils it hath beene diners times 
acted by the Lord | Ohamberlaine his Seruants. | 
Wiitten by William Shakespeare. At Lon- 
don, I Printed by J. R. for Thomas Heyes, | 
and are to be sold in Paules Church-yard, at 
the I signe of the Greene Dragon. | 1600. | ” 

Some authorities, Johnson and Capell 
amongst the number, speak of the latter 
Quarto as being anterior to Q. 1, J. P. Kem- 
ble, who possessed a copy of each Quarto, has 
inscribed in his copy the Roberts Quarto, 
“First edition.” “Collated and perfect, J. P. K. 
1798.” The entry in tl^e Stationers’ Regis- 
ter (on July 22, 1598), of which Kemble gives 
an inaccurate copy, is as follows : “EntrlSid for 
his copie vnder the Imndes of both the war- 
dens, a booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce or 
otherwise called the Jewe of Yenyce | Pro-., 
uided that yt bee not pxynted by the said 
James Robertes or anye other whatsoeuer 
without* lycence first had from the Right 


honorable the lord Chambeiien , . . vj*^” 
(Arber’s Transcript, iii. 122). 

Dr. F. J. Furnivall, in his Forewords to the 
photo -lithographed reprint of Q. 1 (Shak- 
spere Quarto-Facsimiles, No. 7), agrees with 
this opinion as to the order of the two Quartos. 
He also makes a careful collation of various 
words and phrases in the two editions which 
go to prove that, in many passages, Q. 2 is a 
better guide to the reading- of the text than 
1. It is evident that neither of these edi- 
tions was printed from the other; but the 
Cambridge edd. seem to me to be entirely 
mistaken in assuming that they were both 
printed from the same MS. Setting aside 
many slight difl’erences — all to the advantage 
of the Heyes Quarto (Q. 2) — it is quite clear 
from the test passage (i. 3. 64-66), given by 
Dr. Furnivall, that the second Quarto was 
printed not only from a different, but from a 
more accurate and carefully revised MS. than 
the Roberts Quaito. The reading of the latter 
(Q.l)is; 

Yet to supply the ripe wants of my friend 
lie hr^ake a custome: are you resohCd 
How much he would haue t 

In Heyes’ Quarto (Q. 2) we have what is un- 
doubtedly the better and the true reading, 
which makes Antonio (in place of the sentence 
italicized above) say, turning to Bassanio; 

is hee yet possest 
Hoio much ye would t 

I agi'ee most heartily with Dr. Furnivall that 
the two Quartos were evidently printed from 
different transcripts of the original text, and 
that the Heyes Quarto (Q. 2) had the advantage 
of being taken from a copy which “more 
nearly represents the text revisd by Sliak- 
spere” (Forewords, p. iv). 



MERl’ilANT OF VENH1^ 


Evidently ilio editors ef the Folio, 

(F. I), tiioiight the same, for tludr ('dition ol 
the i)lay is a rt^priut of Q. % It is vm’y lUi* 
likely that the Itoherts yiuirto wonhl be the 
more correct, for it is evitleiit, from the entry 
in the StationeiV Uc\i>'isU'r (see a.bov(‘), tha.t 
Eolx'rts had ubtaim'd his copy aurr(‘i)titio\iHly, 
and that a successful attcni[>t wa.s made to 
restrain him from publishin^^ at once, and so 
injuring the acting right of the play, wlucli 
then belonged to the Lord Lhamberlaiu’s com- 
pany. Also it will be noted that, on the 
title-page of the Heyes Quarto onlj/, appears 
the statement, “As it hath beeno divers times 
actei by tlie Ijord Clnimberlaino bis servants.” 
It is certainly most probable that wha.t adva.n- 
tage the author could give he would give, not 
to Eoberts, hut to Heyes; and that the latter 
would be alio we(f the benefit of a,ny correc-^ 
tions that had been mn.de in the text. 

Two other Quarto editions were jinhlislied. 
It is inmecessary to give the title-pages. Tin* 
former (Q. 3) is dated I (537 and was prinltai 
“by M. E. for Laairence Hayes.” The latter 
(Q, 4), dated 1052, was printed for William 
Leake. Both are reprints of Q. tl. A copy 
of the Itir):^ imprint was sent to Sotheby^s for 
sale in 1905 : and reali/Aul ,£200. 

With regard to the dati^ of this play, it has 
been fixed by some as early as Ifdld, by otlnu's 
as late as 1598. It is clear, from tlu‘ entry in 
the Stationers’ B,egister we liave given abov(‘, 
and from its hieing mentioned by Meres, that, 
it conld not have been written later than 
1598- The fact that it is tho last play men- 
tioned by Meres among Shakespeare’s come- 
dies has been held by some to point to the fact 
that it was a recent jilay; but it would be very 
dangerous to found any theory upon the order 
in which the plays are mentioned by Meres, lus 
in tha,t case we should have to consider King 
John to be later than Henry IV. and Titus 
Andronicus to be later than both of them. In 
Henslowe’s Diary under the date of 25th 
August, 1594 (p. 40), is recordeil the first repre- 
sentation of “tho Venesyon comodey.” Home 
editors have thouglit that this play may have 
been Sha,kcspearc’s Merchant of Venice; ami, 
in support of this theory, tho entry in the 
Stationers’ Begister by Boberts in 1598, above 


reb'rrt’tl lo, lias been m»ied. (Vrtainly Hen- 
slowe’s spelling of som<‘ of llie iii.h's of the 
plays rci'ordi'd in his Diary is wry ptuadiar, 
a.ud tin* lilies Iliemstdvc.M are .m anew bat vague, 
‘“rhe Wmesyon e<uno<h‘y was also r«'presimt(‘d 
oil tin' bill H«'plembei\ IbOd, and on lh(‘ Ibth * 
and 22nd of I In* same moidli. It stMuns tt> 
ba\e be(m a popular pla\ , and was plaxasl four 
lim(‘S before' the <md ef Novciidn'r in the same 
yi'ur. (hi llu' Hhh Ft'bruarv, Jb9b (p. 48), \ve 
have.nu t'ld ry/‘ b'd at tlu' \'enesyand’ probably 
referring to tin' sanu' play. On the 25ih 
of the same month wi* lia\e another entry 
• (p. bd), ‘‘ Hd at ilu' Nb'iu'syan eoiuudey.” On 
tlu* 24th He]>tembei\ IbtM, then* is an imtry 
(p. 41), Ihi at vi'iiesyon and the love of and 
Inglishe lady" with the h'tti'rs indi- 

eating that it was a new play.^ I'lie .same play 
is reb'rred to on the 24th Oetobm*, 1594, as 
'dove of and Ingleshe ladey" (p, 43), * 

With ri'gard to the tpiestion^^wbetber this 
*' Vi'Ut'syon eoimnley " may bavt* b{*en Shake- 
speare s play, it is perhafis wortii noting that, , 
during the season, there were several I'niriesof 
a. play ejdled “the greaH}«»n eomodi'y” (p, 45); 
and on tin* 1 1th Februaiy, {594. of a. new 
lyi'et* ealled “Ifu* Frt*nshe ('oiimdey" (p, 45). 
Neither of tlu'se latter plays has been ult'nti- 
tied, and it is piiite possilde tliat their real 
titles luvre no elo.ser resemblanee to the one 
under whieh ileuslowe entenal them tlian 
Tht* Mer<‘hani of W'niee dors to “t lie \‘eneMyau 
Oomotft'V," Before we rejert the tlu'ory that 
this might have bei'U Shakespeares Merthant 
of Veiiiee, wa* must, remember that during this 
season, ami only during tins season, Hhake- 
Hpeare, and ilu* Lord i 1iamlu'r!ain*H Hervnnts, 
to whieli company be belonged, were playing 
W‘iih the Lort! Atimiral s Hervaidsat Heiislowe’s 
theatre; also t.hat thWf* wa.s a reason for eaJb 
ing tin* play “the \VneMyon enmodey,” if its 
original title was T|e dew of t'eniee, because 
during ibisseawou “Thed ew,‘’t liai is Marlowe’s 
dew if Malta, was played very fi-t'qm'ntly. 

Those wim advocate the early date 1594 lay 
Home stri'HH upon tin* faei I bat in iiiis yiw 

i It Ijuwlhln that were |)liiyc4 mi llili 

mnfiiHieM, thr \hnuu4sii C»>iiie4f tiiid Hie h^mi ef m lliig- 

liiiU Lady; “r tuuy not tUrir Iiuv.- U.-.-n two ncrfenHiutm 
of llm r«sme!u»y on the Mttiac 4it) ? ^ 
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took place the execution, accompanied by the 
horrible barbarities customary in that age, of 
Eoderigo Lopez, a Spanish doctor, who, in 
1586, had been appointed physician to Queen 
Elizabeth. His accuser was a certain Don 
Antonio Perez, once a favourite secretary 
of Philip; a great scoundrel, whom Elizabetli 
and Lord Burgh ley both treated with proper 
contempt, but whom Essex encouraged. The 
principal evidence against Lopez was furnished 
by Ferreira and Louis, followers of Don An- 
tonio, wdio, on the rack, made confessions im- 
plicating Lopez. It is to these instances of 
torture that Shakespeare probably refers (hi. 
2. 24-27), rather than to the execution of 
Throckmorton or of Squires, the latter of which 
did not take place till 1598; the more so as 
Elizabeth was very reluctant to believe ^n the 
guilt of Lopez, and was very angry, at first, 
with Essex for bringing the accusation against 
him. Perhags it would be going too far to ac- 
cept the reference to Lopez, admitting it to be 
one, as a positive proof that the play was first 
produced in 1594. Nor is the coincidence of 
the chief accuser of Lopez and of Shylock’s 
proposed victim both being named Antonio, 
interesting though it be, of much importance: 
but on this subject we may refer our readers 
to Mr. S. L. Lee’s paper in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Februaiy, 1880, which contains 
some very interesting information about Lopez. 
Mr. Lee has succeeded in showing that Shake- 
speare, most probably, was well acquainted 
with the story of the Jew Doctor and of his 
tragical fate; but it may be doubted whether 
he has been quite so successful in proving 
that Lopez was the original of Shylock. As 
far as the internal evidence is concerned, the 
style of this play certainly points to a date 
scarcely so early as 16^, However, it is very 
possible, as the Clarendon Press editors sug- 
gest, if the earlier date l)e the right on«^ that 
Shakespeare may have revised the play be- 
tween that and 1 598. On the whole, the date 
selected by Dr. Furnivall in his Forewords 
to the I’epxiblication of the First Quarto, 
namely 1596, seems the most probable conjee-^ 
ture. One ca.unot be f;ir wrong in placing this 
play after MidHummer Night’s Dream, and 
before Hefiry IV. 


! Of the two stories, on which the plot of 
the play is founded, there is more than one 
version. Indeed, the bond story seems to 
have existed, in some form or other, in 
nearly every country. Originally it came 
frcin the East. It seems first tQ have made 
its appearance in Europe in Dolopathos or 
the King and the Seven Sages (a collection 
of Latin stories), about the end of the twelfth 
century, and was translated into French by 
i Herbert in 1223. The earliest English version 
known is that in the Cursor Mundi, published 
at the end of the thirteenth century, on which 
a paper by Miss Toulmin Smith will be found 
in the Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society (1875, pp. 181-188). Other versions 
have been found in the Gesta Eomanorum, 
in the Harleian MSS., and in other collections 
of tales. How many of these various versions 
^Shakespeare may have seen or heard of is 
uncertain; but there can be very little doubt 
that the one, on which he founded this play, 
was The Adventures of Giannetto, from a 
collection of tales, called li Pecorone, by Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino, Milano, 1558. We give a 
brief abstract of this story, in order that the 
many points of resemblance may be seen. 

Giannetto, a young man, is left in charge of 
his godfather Ansaldo, who accepts the charge 
of him, and treats him as his own son. Gian- 
netto wishes to join two of his friends in a 
mercantile expedition. Ansaldo provides him 
with a ship richly laden. On the voyage 
Giannetto gives his companions the slip, and 
puts into port at Belmont^ where resides a very 
beautiful widow lady, who is ready to give 
her hand and fortune to a second husband, on 
conditions which it is not necessary to name. 
Giannetto fails on this his first visit, and, con- 
sequently, forfeits his ship and the whole of 
his cargo. He returns to Venice, and is, at 
first, ashamed to make his arrival known to 
Ansaldo; but the latter, having heard of his 
whereabouts, comes to him and embraces Mm, 
telling him not to let the loss of his ship and 
cargo trouble him. Giannetto soon goes upon 
another voyage, being again fitted out most 
generously by Ansaldo; he pays another visit 
to Belmont with the same result, and returns 
very sorrowful. But Ansaldo receives him in 
• 95 
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the most affectionate manner; and soon, for 
the third time, provides him with a ship and 
valuable cargo, to obtain which, however, he 
has to borrow ten thousand ducats from a J ew, 
on the condition that, if they are not repaid 
on the feast of St. John in the next month of 
June, the Jew may take a pound of flesh from 
any part of his body he pleases. This time 
(jiannetto succeeds in winning the lady, and 
they are married with every kind of rejoicing. 
In his happiness the young man forgets all 
about Ansaldo and the Jew’s bond; till, one 
day, he sees a great crowd passing along the 
piazza with lighted torches in their hands, 
and spine one tells him that they are going to 
make their offerings at the church of St. John, 
that day being his festival. Giannetto in- 
stantly recollects all about the bond, and tells 
his wife the dangeifin which his friend stands; 
she bids him go to Venice as quickly as pos-^ 
sible, and gives him a hundred thousand 
ducats to take with him. She herself shortly 
follows him, dressed as a lawyer, with two 
servants. She goes to Venice, and puts up at 
an inn, her servants describing her as a young 
lawyer from Bologna. Meanwhile the Jew 
has refused every offer of Giannetto up to a 
hundx-ed thousand ducats, and insists upon 
his pound of flesh. The case is much talked 
about; the landlord of the inn mentions it to 
his guest, who says that it is a matter tlia,t 
can be easily answered. A proclamation is 
issued that a famous lawyer is come from 
Bologna, skilled in deciding all difficult c«ases. 
Giannetto and the Jew both agree to refer 
the case to this lawyer. Madam Giannetto, 
like Portia, admits the legality of the J ew’s 
bond, but ui'ges him to take the offer of Gian- 
netto, and release Ansaldo. The Jew sticks 
to his bond; and matters go so far that An- 
saldo is stripped naked, and the Jew stands 
ready with his razor to execute the penalty. 
Giannetto is now in a terrible state of mind; 
when the lawyer bids him be quiet; and, just 
as the J ew is beginning to cut the flesh, he 
tells Mm that he may Mke neither more nor 
less than his bond, and that if he takes one 
drop of blood he will be put to death. Mtush 
wx'angling ensues; and the Jew at last con- 
sexxts to take Ms own ten thousand ducats, 
9G • 


Madam Giannetto says he shall have nothing 
but his bond, “if not, 3 will order your bond 
to be protested and annulled. Jilvery one 
present was greatly pleased ; anti deriding the 
Jew, said, He who laid traps for others is 
caught himself” (Hazlitt’s Lib. v^’»l. i. 

pt. i. p. 348). Idle Jew tears up his bond; 
Ansaldo is released; anti Giannetto, deligbtetl 
with the result, t)lfers the lawyer a hundred 
thousand ducats. The hiwyer bids, him keep 
them, and carry them back to his latly, that, 
she may not have the opportunity to say that 
he has squandered them a, way idly. A little 
scene of comedy takes place between Gian- 
netto and the pretended lawyer, which ends 
in the latter asking for a ring; this Giannetto 
parts with very reluctantly, it having beam a 
preseitt from his wife. The lad.y hurries back 
to Belmont, where she is in time to rec.eive 
Giannetto and Ansaldo in the most miignificent ^ 
manner; but she is very cold to her husband. 
Giannetto seeks an interview with his wife 
as soon as possible, and she demands of him 
the ring. On his telling her to whom ho has 
given it, she pretends to disbelii'.ve the story, 
and accuses him of having given it to some 
lajjy at V^eniee. vShe toast's him till he bursts 
into tears; when she embratu/s him, a.nd in a 
lit of laughter tells him everytliing. 

It will be seen from the a,bove sninmaiy lhat 
the story contains nearly every iueitlent of the 
pla.y with the exce|)tion of tluj ca.sktd; siame. 
Ansaldo is evidently the original of Antonio 
and Giannetto of Bassanio. Hhakt‘s]K'a,re does 
not seem to have borrowed any details from 
the other versions of the bond story, exctq)t 
it be from the Ballad of Germitus; <toinpari' the 
thirteenth and fourteenth verses of the Ifirst 
Part (Percy’s Eeliques (edn. 1857), j). 107) : 

But wo will make a merrt/jmsf^ for to bo talked long: 
You shall make xno a bcgnl, quoth ho, that shall bo 
lafgo and strong: ^ 

And tljs shall ho tho forfoyturo; of your owno flosho 
a pound. 

If you agree, mako you ilm bond, atitl horo is a him- 
drod crownoe. 

triio incident of Bhyhxsk’a whetting the knife 
may have been taken from ilie Hi^venth verw 
of the Second Part (p. 108): 
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The bloudic Jew now ready itj icitk irhetted Hade 
hi hand^ 

To spoyle the bloud of iiinocentj by forfeit of his 
bond. 

Another work from which Shakespeare may 
have taken some hints, especially for the 
speeches of Shylock in the Trial Scene, is Sil- 
vayn’s “Oi'ator,” a translation of which, from 
the original French by Antony Munday, ap- 
peared in 1596. Declamation 95, in this work, 
has for its title, ‘‘Of a Jew, who would for 
his debt have a pound of the flesh of a Chris- 
tian.” It will be found printed at length 
in the Yar. Ed. (vol. v. p. 163). But the 
points of resemblance between this oratorical 
exercise and Shylock’s defence of his con- 
duct are not very reniaikable. 

For the casket story Shakespeare seeJns to 
have been indebted mainly, if not entirely, to 
•a story in the Gesta Eomanorum, in which a 
princess, after undergoing various adventures, 
is subjected TL)y the emperor, whose son she 
is about to marry, to the following test: “he 
• (the em])eror) caused three vessels to be 
brought forth: the first was made of pure 
gold, well beset with precious stones without, 
and within full of dead men’s bones, and 
thei*eupon was engraven this posie: llVioJo 
vhuseth shall Jind that he deserveth. The 
second vessel was made of fine silver, filled 
with earth and worms, the su})erscription was 
thus, Whoso cimseth me, shall find that his na- 
ture desireth. The third vessel w^as made of 
lead, full within of precious stones, and there- 
upon was insculpt this posie, TlVmso cJmseth 
me, shall find that God hath disposed for hvrrd^ 
(Swan’s Gesta Eomanorum, vol. i. Introduc- 
tion, pp. xciv, xcv).^ After a few moral re- 
flections the maiden chooses the right casket, 
namely, tlie leaden on«»i» 

As to the cpiestiou whether Shakespeare 
borrowed anything in thel^ase of TheMer^ant 
of Yenice from an old phfy or not, there is no 
direct evidence as to the existence of any such 
play, unless tlie entries in Henslowe’s Diary be 
considered to refer to an older comedy on the 

1 See Hcrrtajjfo's edn. of the Gesta, pnoted for the 
Early English Text Society, 1870 (pp. 299-301). The 
translation, given above from Swan, does not differ sub- 
stantially fronk that of the curly English texts. 


same subject, Stephen Gosson in the Schoole 
of Abuse, 1579 (fob 226) speaks of a play 
“representing the greediiiesse of wmiidly 
chusers, and bloody mindes of Usurers.” This 
passage has been supposed to refer to a play 
corvtaining both the stoiy of the caskets and 
that of the bond; but the description can 
hardly be said to be conclusive. The imita- 
tion of act V. scene 1, to be found in Wily Be- 
guiled (see Note 322) may have some bearing 
upon the date of the play. Wily Beguiled was 
first printed in 1606, though, probably, it was 
acted before that date; but there is little doubt 
that it followed vSliakespeare’s play, and did not 
precede it. ^ 

To Marlowe’s Jew of Malta Shakespeare was 
but little indebted for any ideas in this play. 
Those who have attempted to trace so-called 
parallel passages in the two plays, have fur- 
?nished the best proof that Shakespeare owed 
nothing to the older dramatist, except, per- 
haps, the useful example of the sort of Jew 
he ought not to draw. In a curious ram- 
bling appendix, which Waldron tacked on to 
his edition of Ben Jonson’s Sad Shepherd 
(London, 1783), the editor gives (at pp. 209, 
210) a number of passages with the object of 
“ shewing that Shakspeare had Barabas con- 
stantly in his mind while he was writing the 
character of Shylock : ” but the parallel pas- 
sages he quotes bear no real resemblance to 
one another, except in one case. (See note 9*7.) 
The conceptions of the two characters are 
entirely different, and are worked out in the 
most oppe^ite manners. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

Unless we admit that the Yenetian Comedy 
in Henslowe’s Diary, already referred to, was 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, we have no 
contemporary record of its performance other 
than the statement on the title-page of Heyes’s 
Quarto (Q.2), that it “hath beene diners times 
acted by the Lord | Chaniberlaine his Ser- 
uants. 1 ” Burbage is supposed to have played 
Shylock. There is no mention of this comedy 
in Pepys, nor does it appear to have been one 
of those plays of Shakespeare’s which were re- 
vived, with more or less success, after the 
Eestoration. Downes, speaking of Doggett, 
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ineuiioijis, among tlio comic (‘,hara.ctovs tliat. lie 
perfoiaiied, the Jew of V eniee; but thin was in a 
vei’sioD of Shakespeare’s play by George Graai- 
ville Marquis of Lansdowno, in which the 
noble author took considerable liberties 'with 
the original; thinking himself justified, ono 
doubt, by a proper sense of his o\vn superiority 
to Shakespeare, as expi^essed in the prologue. 
This generous and successful attempt to rescue 
an insignificant work from oblivion w'as pro- 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1701; the cast 
included Betterton as Bassanio; Boggett as 
Shylock; Verbruggen as Antonio; Booth as 
Gratiano; and Mrs. Bracegirdle as Portia. The 
authar was kind enough to save the critics the 
trouble of estimating the value of this work. 
The prologue is supposed to be spoken by the 
ghosts of Shakespeare and Dryden. The for- 
mer says: 

These scenes in their rough native dress were mine, ^ 
But now mprov'di with nobler lustre shine; 

The first rude sketches Shakspearc’s pencil drew, 

But all tht ahmiuij mister stroke,^ are new. 

This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand, 

Adorn’d and rescu’d by afanitJess hand. 

-“Gonost, vol. ii. p. 245. 

The chief object of the adapter seems to have 
been to sink the character of Shylock, and to 
give greater importance to tliat of Bassanio. 
Wherever the noble mutilator laid hands 
iipon Shakespeare’s text he managed to spoil 
it. The scone between Portia, and Nerissa 
seems to have offended his delicate taste; so, 
among other conscientious attempts to refine 
and elevate the dialogue, he intrdtiuced the 
following: — Portia, speaking of the possibility 
of her being teced to many her .Dutch suitor, 
says: La Sigmra GuttsI oh hideoiis! what a 
sound will that be in the mouth of an Italian” 
(Genest, vol. ii. p. 243). In act ii. he intro- 
duced a grand entertainment at Bassanio’s, 
and the masque of Peleus and Thetis, which 
the noble lord wiit all himself,” very namby- 
pamby production. One point stage man- 
agement here is worth noting, Bhylock is 
made to sit at a table by himself, and drinks 
to Ins money as Ins only mistress, In act iii. 
portions of many of the scenes of the original ' 
are taken and jumbled up together. One 
notable omission is the scene betwcoii Shy- 
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lock and Tubal. In n,ci iv. changX'K a, re intro- 
duced in order to m;ike the. elia.ra,eter of Bas- 
sauiomoi'o important; for instance, “heoflers 
Shylock the whole of his own body instead of 
the single fioimil of flesh due from Antonio; 
and, lastly, draws his sword (a, likely cireiini- 
staiice in a court of jusiiict^) to defend his 
friend” (Genest, vol. ii. [j. 244). For any jioeiic 
merit which this mutilation of Shakespeare 
possesses, it might have romaiiUH? unnoticed. 
But there is no doubt that tlu‘, comic view of 
Slydock’s character, which lield its own on the 
stage for so imuiy yc'ars, was owing chiefly to 
this miserable deformation and corrupiion of 
Shakespeave’s play, which for forty yea,rs was 
accepted, both by actors and the public, as the 
only acting version of The Merchant of Venice. 

On^the 14th February, 1741, Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice was revived at .Druiy 
Lane Theatre, owing to the happy persistency'' 
of Charles Macklin. It was performed some 
twenty-one tinu‘8, a,nd not the l(7ist hap[y re- 
sult of this revival was that- Lord La,ns(lowiuj’s 
Jew of Veniei^ was consigned to oblivion. 4'his " 
revival of Shakespeare’s deliglitful comedy, 
wliich ha.d probably never Innui a.cted for over 
one hundrcMi yea.rs, is one of the most iiu- 
poi'tant events in theat-rit‘al anna, Is. .For it 
was not only one of the most decisive blows 
struck at those impudent manglers and de- 
forme.rs of our great poet, who for yea-rs di<l 
their best to bring his work into contempt, 
]>ut it wa,s the first sign of a, ixivival of the 
natural style in aiding, and no iloubt laid the 
foundation for the grtMt succt\ss of Ga-rrick 
which followed some ten years nftei\ 

It is not so easy to arrive, at a. clear idea, of 
what Macklin’s Bhylock \va.s ; but tha.t ho was 
not the comic buffoon, that La,nsdowne and 
Doggett between tl^ ma,de him, we may 
safely say. Indeed, from one sentence in 
Davlps’ Dramatic. M^icellairk-s we get a glimpse 
of what Macklin did to show the better side 
of Blalock’s character: *Mn the third wo 
have a scene, restored to tlie stage by the 
superior kiate of Charles Macklin, to whom 
indeotl wo owe the play as it now stands, in 
* which the Jew’s private ca.lanntieH mak<‘ some 
tender inqireHHions on the audicuum” (Davies’ 
Dramatic Miacollanles, vol ii. pi).«39;h 394). 
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Mackliu did not fully enter into the psy- 
chology of Shylock as Edmund Kean did. 
Indeed he gave full force to, if he did not 
heighten, the more repulsive features of the 
character. But, for the first time since the 
death of his creator, Shakespeai'e^s Shylock 
appeared on the stage ; for the first time the 
avaricious but persecuted Jew was represented 
with dignity. Macklin’s pei*formance drew 
from Pope the well-known couplet: 

This is the Jew 

That Shakespeare drew. 

The actor also earned the praise of the great 
poet by his attention to the details of his dress 
in this part. He wore a red hat, such as, 
according to some authorities, was worn by 
the Jews in Venice, for which attention to 
accuracy in costume Pope justly praised him^ 
(see note 68). In spite of its surprising merit, 
and the audacious reform which it inaugu- 
rated, Mackiin’s Shylock never seems to have 
taken a great hold upon the town. On this 
occasion Quin played Antonio and Mill ward 
Bassanio ; Mrs. Clive Portia ; and Mrs. Prit- 
chard Nerissa. The Merchant of Venice was 
presented for the first time at Covent G.%rden 
on 13th March, 1744, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Clive, who acted the part of Portia. Ten 
years later, at the same theatre, on the 13th 
October, 1754, Sheridan played Shylock, and 
Mrs. Woffington Portia. After this, at in- 
tervals, various actors seem to have attempted 
the character; among them were Shu ter, 
King, and Yates, On the 13th April, 1776, 
Mackliu reappeared at Covent Garden in the 
character of Shylock for the benefit of his 
daughter, who played Portia. On the 11th 
June, 1777, Henderson made his first appear- 
ance as Shylock at riTe Haymarket. 

On the 29th Septen^ber, 1775, a young lady 
was announced for the part of Portia— *her first 
appearance. This was no less a person than 
Mrs. Siddons, who had been engaged* by Gar- 
rick on the strength of a friend^s commenda- 
tion. On the 2 2d January, 1784, John Kem- 
ble appeared for the first time, at Drury La;igie, 
in the character of Shylock. He never seems 
to have niade any great success in the part. 
Indeed, ^or his own benefit, 6th April, 1786, he 


played the part of Bassanio, surrendering Shy- 
lock to King. Harley, Eliistoii, Young, and 
Stephen Kemble all appeared, at intervals, in 
this play, and all more or less failed to give 
any renewed vitality to the character of Shy- 
7ock ; till, on the memorable '26th January, 
1814, to a house barely half-full, Edmund 
Kean made his first appearance in London. 
We read of the sensation which was made 
when this little insignificant-looking man, his 
threadbare clothes dripping with rain, came 
into the dressing-room, and took out from his 
shabby bundle a black wig. Such a reckless 
flying in the face of all tradition shocked the 
old conventional actors, and made th«m more 
certain than ever of the iiew-comei‘’s failure. 
It appears that, from the time of Burbage 
downwards, no Shylock, not even Maeklin, had 
ventured to discard the red wig. The large 
nose which Jews used to wear upon the stage 
Shylock was allowed to dispense with, but 
never the red wig. What a triumph Kean 
obtained is well known; and those who wish 
to realize the excitement that thrilled the 
comparatively few persons who happened to 
be present on that occasion, may read a most 
vivid descrii^tion of the d6but of one who was 
probably the greatest genius ever seen on the 
stage, iu Mr. Hawkins’s Life of Edmund Kean 
(vol. i. pp. 124-132). Kean repeated the char- 
acter many times ; it was always a favourite of 
his; and it is worth noting that, in 1823, Liston 
played Launcelot Gohho. On May 13, 1823, 
Macre^^y made his first appearance in this 
character, for his benefit at Covent Garden, 
with Charles Kemble as Bassanio, one of the 
best representatives that character ever had. 
Macready does not seem to have made any 
great success in Shylock. Samuel Phelps 
played the part at the Haymarket in 1837 ; 
and twenty-one years later Charles Kean 
produced the Merchant of Venice, with him- 
self and his wife as the Jew and Portia. In 
1859 Hermann Vezin played Shylock at the 
Surrey Theatre. 

Before closing the stage history of this, one 
of the most popular of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
we may be allowed to notice the beautiful pro- 
duction of the play at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre under Mr. Bancroft’s management in 
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875, and tlie very snccessfnl revival at the 
jyceum in 1879; on both of whicli occasions 
?<>rtia was represented by Miss Ellen Terry 
viih a freshness and truth to nature which 
lave rarely, if ever, been equalled. Never 
vas the delightful comedy of the chanictef 
uore charniingly realizetl. M iss Terry’s Portia 
nay be classed among* the few almost perfect 
■epresentations of Shakespeare’s heroines that 
he present generation has seen. 

Mr. P. R. Benson revived the ])lay during 
lis London season of 1901 a.t the (lomedy. 
[n October, 1898, the Eliza, bethan Stage So- 
aety gave in the St. George’s Hall, London, 
tn inte*<esting ])erformance, presenting the 
vhole pla}^ in sixteenth-century fashion, with- 
)ut scenic accessories. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The Merchant of Venice, one of the most 
po]ralar of Sbakes[)eare’s plays, whctluu' in the 
study or on the sta,ge, may be called the tirst 
^f his great comedies; for a comedy it is, in 
3pite of the tngic interest which centres round 
3hyIock and Antonio. We should have ex- 
pected to iind it called on the. title-})age, in the 
3ld edition, a tragi-comedy, that curious com- 
posite title which is made to embrace so many 
plays of the Elizabethan period, va.rying very 
much ill the degrees of tragedy and eonu'dy 
which they contain. On the title-page of all 
bhe Quartos it is termed “the excellent” or 
■Hhe most excellent history of the Merchant 
of Venice;” but at the head of the page it is 
sailed “the comical history,” a,nd in the Polio it 
is ranked among the comedies. It is a matter 
for congratulation that Sha,kespeare never 
adopted that composite title tragi-comedy, 
which certainly suggests a piece neither one 
bhing nor the other, and is very often found 
attached to a dramatic work that has no dig- 
nity or pathos in its tragedy, and no humour 
OT wit in its comedy. In all Shakespeare’s 
comedies there is a strong element of serious 
interest. In fact without that element comedy, 
in the highest sense, can scarct'ly (‘xist. We 
may call The Mercliant of Venice the first of 
Shakespeare’s f/reat comedies; for it would be 
absurd to compare with it, in point of merit, 
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Love’s Labour ’s Lost, the ( \unedy of Errors 
or the ''J’aming of the Shrew. 

1’he plot of the play eonsisls, a,s has been 
said, of two distinct sl.ories wliieh are very 
skilfully blended togetluu*. In the one, the 
story of the (‘aski'ts, Bassa.nio a,nd Portia, are 
the hero ami the heroine. In the si,ory of ihe 
Jew a,nd Ins bond, Shyloek and Antonio are; 
the principa,! eha,raeiers. d’lu^ two stds of (ha,- 
racters are very naturally brought^ tog<‘iher 
througli tlu^ loan, which Antnuio boi'rows from 
Shyloek fur the jiurpose of supplying Passanii,) 
with the means to carry on iiis courtship of 
Portia. 

It is doubtful whether Shakespeare ha, d any 
particular purpose in writing this delightful 
play. If he ha,d, it was ])robal)ly to protest 
against *tho nucha, ritabJeness with which the 
Jews were still treated in his <la.y. Although 
^Queeii Elizabeth fouiul in (Atholies and .Dis- 
senters sulHcient fuel for lim* rtligious bon- 
hres, the Jews were still tlu^ vi(‘iims of g\vi\i 
social injustiei^ in England. In other coun- 
tries (in Spa,in, for instaiu’c) they wiu’t' vigor- 
ously p(‘rstMnii(Ml. It is a. curious fact, that 
about ten or twelvi^ years before Shakes] leari^’s 
Mei^dui.nt of VeniiHi was ])rodueed, viz. in 
1584, a]>la,y (Tlu'. Three lja,die.sof London) was 
printeil whieli, apparently, was popular ini, hose 
da,ys, and ha.d a,mong its dritmitfis ‘ptrmnw 
Gerontus, a Jew, who is represent, ( h1 hh pos- 
sessing nearly every virtius a,nd is introdiuHMl 
in a trial scene, in which his gmuu’ous forla^ar 
amte is brought strongly into contrast with 
the meanness and turpitude of his (•hrislian 
creditor (Dodsley, voL vi. ])p. J55- J58). 

But if Shakes) M'a res obji^ct was to })lea,d 
for the exeriuse of more tolera,tion and charity 
t(>wa,rdH the Jews on the part of the ( Jiristians, 
he was far too wise tif^ftqn'esimt Shyloek a,H 
the }K)ssessor of every virtue. He knew viuy 
well tlmt with a poptflar a.udimuH^, to which 
his plays appealed, siieh a cha,ra.eter would 
gain bu^t little synqiathy. Accordingly, while 
he yielded to po])ula,r prejudice by re])res(*ut- 
ing Shyloek as a,vari(Ious a,u<l vindictive but 
imt such a, monster of abominable eruelty as 
Marlowe’s BambaS" at ihe sa, uh* lime he. In- 
vests the greetly usurm* with tlu' dignity of a 
jiassionate pride in his race; and lurputs into 
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liis mouth such powerful arguments, and such 
eloquent pleas against the social injustice of 
which he is the victim, that the spectators of 
The Merchant of Venice ought to have gone 
away in a spirit much more likely to make 
them treat Jews with a moderate amount 
of Christian charity, than if Shakespeare had 
represented Shylock as a phenomenon of noble 
unselfishness like Gerontus. I have pointed 
out instances (see notes 80, 210) where, 
just as Shylock is beginning to exhibit some 
noble feeling, he is made to harp upon his 
avarice lest it Should seem that the dramatist 
w^as about to make too strong an appeal for 
sympathy in the Jew^s favour. 

Shylock, unlike Marlowe’s Barabas, has no 
mean selfishness in his character. He loves 
his money, not for the pleasures it can pur- 
chase for him, nor with that narrow-minded 
vanity in the sense of possession which thei 
mere mis^' feels; but rather because it is the 
evidence of his own thrift and industry, the 
substantial witness, in one respect at least, to 
his superiority over the Christians who de- 
spise and persecute him. The insults, which 
Antonio has publicly inflicted on him, are felt 
by him not so much as directed against Jiim- 
self, personally, as against his tribe, and the 
sacred nation to which he belongs. Shylock 
would never have been guilty of betraying the 
interests of his fellow-countrymen for his own 
selfish ends, as Barabas cynically declares that 
he would do. ( J ew of Malta, act i. Marlowe’s 
Works, p. 148.) Nor could he ever be capable 
of those low vulgar crimes of which Barabas 
boasts. Shylock loves his Jessica wuth no ig- 
noble love, although he feels bitterly her deser- 
tion of him and her renunciation of the old 
faith. He could never have conceived such a 
cowardly and cruerumrder as Barabas plans 
against his daughter.^ In short, Shylock is the 
creation of a man with large-hearte^i human 
sympathies, and of a skilful dramatist; Barabas 
is the work of one who was devoid of*any sym- 
pathetic qualities, of a powerful but gloomy 
poet, whose dramatic talent wiis extremely 
limite<l. ^ 

Nothing in this play shows more clearly 
the ]»r()grcss which Shakes] )eare. had made in 
his aj’tjThan the character of Portia. Hitherto 


he has not given us, in his comedies at least, 
any female characters that could be said to 
possess much individuality: the heroines of his 
earlier comedies are all of a commonplace type; 
and except, perhaps, in the case of Julia (Two 
Grentlemen of Verona), do not Qxcite our sym- 
pathy to any remarkable degree. We have 
ceitainly seen, in Juliet and Constance, two 
of Shakespeare’s most interesting heroines; 
though Juliet is incomparably the finer crea- 
tion of the two. But in the case of both 
those characters the nature of the play does 
not admit of the introduction of the element 
of comedy. Portia, however, is a worthy 
predecessor of Beatrice and Eosalind; full of 
spirit, and of that happy playfulness 'which it 
is the privilege of innocence to possess, even 
where innocence is not accompanied by igno- 
rance of the world and of the evil therein. 
Portia, no more than Beatrice and Eosalind, 
is afraid of alluding to some things by name 
which, in our more prudish times, are spoken 
of by ladies only with the aid of some laboured 
periphrasis, and accompanied by blushes which, 
sometimes, may be suspected of being scarcely 
less laboured. In the case of Poi*tia it 
would seem as if the very restrictions, imposed 
upon her by her father’s will, instigated her 
to allow herself more liberty of speech and 
action than we should expect in an unmarried 
woman even of that day. But, however free 
Portia may be in her speech, and however 
much the independence of her actions may 
shock ^conventionality by the deplorable dis- 
regard for chaperons and propriety which it 
evinces, we must not fall into the error of 
thinking that Shakespeare intended the Lady 
of Belmont to be any relation, however dis- 
tant, of those extremely free-minded heroines 
for wdiom some of his contemporaries showed 
such a partiality. Portia may joke with 
Nerissa about her lovers, and with her hus- 
band about the doctor who had obtained her 
ring; but there is no more of the wanton in 
her, perhaps less, than in those very mealy- 
mouthed young ladies who prate, • at such 
length, about their virtue in dramas of more 
modern times, ejj. in the tragedies of the 
eighteenth century. When Portia sees her 
way to helping her husband’s friend in his 
lOl 
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dke necessity, slie does not deign to consider 
•what the Mrs. Grundy of that time would say. 
She dons her mannish dress, and wears the 
lawyer’s gown, without stopping to question 
tlie propriety of such a step. She assumes all 
those “ Womau’s Eights,” to which some ofr 
the sex Jay claim, without any preliminary 
speechifying, and without the least abatement 
of all those feminine charms which iinregon- 
erate man most loves in woman. When one 
considers the fearlessness and promptitude of 
action which Portia displays, one cannot help 
thinking that, if her father’s absurd legacy of 
the caskets had resulted in the choice of an 
uncongenial husband, Portia would not have 
found it difficult to set aside the parental 
injunction in spirit, if not in the letter. At 
anyrate we may safely prophesy that an un- 
acceptable husband w*ould not have had it all 
his own way. 

The next most important character to Shy- 
lock and Portia is Antonio; a character evi- 
dently suggested, as I have alrearly said, by 
the Ansaldo of the old novel. Nothing can 
exceed his unselfishness, his loyalty and friend- 
ship, his gentle 2)atience in suffering, Ids 
beautiful equanimity in calamity. Misfortune 
after misfortune wrings from him no hasty 
expression; and the imminence of a most hor- 
rible death cannot shake his courage with the 
slightest breath of fear. Even against Shy- 
lock, the “faithless Jew,” whose usury he w^'as 
never tired of denouncing, whose national 
pride he never scrupled to wound, and^whose 
pei'son even he was so ungenerous as to insult, 
— against the man whom he had taken some 
pains to make his bitter foe, — even against him, 
when he finds himself in his power, he does not 
seem to feel any anger or malice. Nothing could 
illustrate more forcibly the intolei^ance which 
is ever the danger of a dominant faith, — more 
especially when that faith rests upon the con- 
sciousness that it is accompanied by the very 
best of works, — than the character of Antonio, 
as Shakespeare has drawn him. To evexy one 
else he is the model of a true gentleman and 
a perfect Oiristian; but to Sliylock he is rude, 
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coiitem])tuous, morally cruel, and smuetimes, 
one is tempted to say, even mean. Slxake- 
speare might have put into the mouth of 
Shylock the most high-fiowu s('ntime!its of 
chivalrous generosity; lie might have multi- 
plied in him such avts of almost reckless st'lf- 
sacrifice as those attrilmtcul to (ieroniius in 
The Three Ladic^s of London (si'o above); 
but ho would not have so cunningly won 
over tlie sympathies of the aaidieiuu^ to the 
side of Shylock, in spite of his abominable 
avarice and avlentless cruelty, as he dot^s 
by making his pei’sccutor a. character w'houi 
everyone must respect and whom most men 
would love. Ill addition to this he contrasts 
the physical temperance and moi’al dignity 
of Shylock with the thoughtless prodigality 
of Baasanio, and the potty taunting wit of 
Gratiano. The latter character seems to liave 
some reminiscence of Mercutio in it, and a 
little foreshatlowing of Benedick. lie is a 
laughing ])hilosopher; a thorough worldling, 
without the robust cynicism of Mercutio, or 
the half-affected misogyny of HeJie(ii(‘k. lie 
is a slight but clover [)i(‘(a‘. of ebarachu'ization; 
a capital foil, no less to the serious Inuiovolmice 
of iX^ionio, than to the dignifit'd malice of 
Shylock. Basaa.nio has not bo mm‘h individu- 
ality as we should expect in the. man whom 
such a woman as Portia chose for her husband. 
Perhaps she chose by the t*.ye rather than by 
the mind. But still there is a frankness about 
Bassanio, a warm-hearted loyalty towards liis 
fi'iend, which make one feel tlmt at heart he 
was a good fellow. The chax'acter, ch’ama,ti- 
cally speaking, is dwarfed by the aide of Pox'- 
tiaand Shylock: but, as a means of <iispla3dng 
the art of gi'aceful love-making, an a.rt which 
seems almost to have perished on our stage, 
it is a part well worth tllS^tudy of tliose who 
aspire to the position oijeum prewder. 

The nftinor characters of The Merchant of 
Venice all show an advance in the art of 
characteilzation; they all help to give to tlie 
play that attractiveness in tlie eyes of an 
audience which, let us hope, it will long con- 
tii'yio to pos.sess. 




Gra. Fare ye well awMle : 

I ’ll end my exhortation after dinner.— (Act i. 1. 103, 104.) 
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ACT I. 


Scene I. Venice. A street. 

Enter Antonio, Salarino, and Solanio. 

Ant In sooth, ^ I know not why I am so 
sad : 

It wearies me; you say it wearies you; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What stuff ’t is made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to learn ; 

And such a want- wit sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Salar. Your mind is tossing on the ocean; 
There, where your argosies^ with portly sail, — 
Like signiors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, — ai 

Do overpeer the petty t^aflickers, 

That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
Holan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture^ 
forth, 


1 In math, in truth. 
a Argmks, large merchant ships. 

» Venture^ commercial risk. The word is still used in 
this sense, % 


The better part of my affections wmuld 16 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still ^ 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the 
wind; 

Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and 
roads 

And eveiy object that might make me fear 20 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would inake me sad. 

Salar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What hai’zn a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy houi'-glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats; 
And see my wealthy Andrew® dock’d in sand, 
Tailing^ her high-top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. £ Should I go to church, S 
And see the holy edifice of stone, soj 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous? 
rocks, i 


< suit constantly, 
s Jioads^ ancliorages. 

Andrew, the name of the ship, 
7 Vailing, lowering. 
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I Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 
f Would scatter all her spices on the stream; 

<I Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks; 34 
j And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

^ And now worth nothing'?] Shall I have the 
thought • 

To think on this; and shall I lack the thought, 
That such a thing bechanc’d would make me 
sad? 

But tell not me; I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise, 40 
Ant. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune 
for it, 

My ventures are not in one bottom^ tinisted. 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole estate 
XJpon^ the fortune of this present year: 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 
Salar. Why, then you are in love. 

Ant. * In love ! Fie, fie ! ^ 

/Salar. Not in love neither? Then let’s say 
you ’re sad, 

Because you ai'e not meiTy: and ’twere as 
easy 

For you to laugh, and leap, and say you’re 
merry, 

’Cause you ’re not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus, m 

Nature hath fram’d strange fellows in her 
time: 

Some that will evermore peep through their 
eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 

And other of such vinegar asp6ct, 

That they ’ll not show their teeth in way of 
smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 
Solan. Here conies Bassanio, your most 
noble kinsman, 

Gratiano, and Lorenzo. Fare ye well: 

We leave you now with better company. 

Salar. I would have stiiy’d till I had made 
you merry, eo 

If worthier friends had not prevented^ me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my re- 
gard. 

I take it, your own business calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occasion to depart. 

1 In one bottom, ie. in one sliip. 

2 Upon, ie. depeinlont upon. 

^Prevented, anticipated. 
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Miter Bassanio, Lorknzo, a fid Gratiano. 

Salar. (h)od morrow, my good lords. (in 
JJa.s's. Good signiors both, when shall avc 
laugh? say, when'? 

You grow exceeding stra,nge:‘* must it so ? 
Salar. We ’ll make our l(‘isur(‘s to atti'iid on 
yours. Salarlfio and ^Soiaoiio. 

L-or. My Ijord Bassanio, siiuui you ’vc found 
Antonio, 

We too will leave you: but, at dinner-time, 7o 
I pray you, have in mind where we must 
meet. 

I will not fail you. 

Gra. You look not well, Signior Antonio; 
You have too much res|)ect upon'' the world: 
They lose it that do buy it with much care: 
Believe me, you arc marvel h^usly chang’d. 

Ant. I hold the world but as the world, ^ 
Gratiano; 

A stage, where every man must play a ])art, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play tln^ fool:^ 

With mirth a,nd laughUn* let old wi'inkles 
(M)me; KO 

And let my livtu' rather heat with wine 
Tl^an my heart (iool with, mortifying gTOins. 
Why should a man, whosc^ blood is wax'iu 
within, 

Sit like his grandsii’o cut in alabasUn''? 

Sleep when ho wakes'? and creep into the 
jaundice 

By being peevish? 1 tell thee what, An- 
tonio,— 

T love thee, and it is my love that speidcs,— 
There are a sort of men, wheats visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 

And do’" a wilful stillness^ entertain,^* m 
With purpose to be dress’d hi an opinioid'^ 

Of wisdom, gx'avity, pPofound c(,>nc(‘it;^^ 

As who^2 should say, I am Sir Oracle, 

And -^fhen I ope my lips, let no dog bark 1” 

0 my Antonio, I do know of these, 


4 3xeee(Hng istntn(r\ (*(*. (juf{;(j HtrnngurH, 

Jtei^pcH vpon, t'(‘Kar(I for, 

Play the fool, i.e, the part of the fool. 

^ And do, i.e, tuul who do. 

« Wilful stiUnm, ohstlaatc .silejxxi. 

» Entertain, keep. ai Ojduhn, I <•. rcpulntioi!. 
n Profound cotivriL deep tlioii^ht, ^ 

1® Jli' who as if any one. 
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That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing; when, I ’m very sure, 

If they should speak, would ^ almost damn 
those ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their bro- 
thers fools. 

I ’ll tell thee more of this another time : loo 
But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 

For this fqoP gudgeon, this opinion. — 

Come, good Lorenzo. — Fare ye well awhile: 

I ’ll end my exhortation after dinner. 

Lor, Well, we will leave you, then, till 
dinner-time:'' 

I must be one of these same dumb wise men, 
For Gratiano never lets me speak. 

(jm. Well, keep me company but two years 
more. 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own 
tongue. 

Ant Farewell: I’ll grow a talker for this 
gear.® ^ no 

Gra, Thanks, i’ faith; for silence is only 
commendable 

In a neat’s tongue"^ dried, and a maid not 
vendible. [Eaieitnt Gratiano and Lorenzo, 
Ant Is that any thing now? 

Bass, Gi'atiano speaks an infinite deal(nof 
nothing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two bushels of chaif: you shall seek all day 
ere you find them; and when you have them, 
they are not worth the search. 

Ant Well; tell me now, what lady is the 
same 

To whom you swore a seci'et pilgrimage, 120 
That you to-day imomis’d to tell me of? 

Bass, ’T is not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled® mine estate, 

By something® showing a more swelling port^ 
Than my faint means '^ould grant continu- 
ance; 

Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’( 5 ® 

1 i.e. they would. 

* Foot used here as an adjective. 

&For this gear, a colloquial expression-** for this occa- 
sion,” '“for this business,” 

* Mats ox-tongue; or, perhaps, calf’s tongue. 

Disabled, m we say, ** crippled.” „ 

Something = somewhat. 

^ Swelling port, ostentatious mode of living. 

» Make moan to be abridg'd, complain that I am cur- 
tailed. ^ 


Fx'om such a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly*^ off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gag’d. To you, Antonio, iso 
I owe the most, in money and in love; 

AAd from your love I have a warranty 
T’ unburden all my plots and puiposes 
How to get clear of ail the debts I owe. 

Ant I pray you, good Bassanio, let me 
I know it; 

And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 
Within the eye of honour,^^ he assur’d 
My purse, my person, my extremest means. 
Lie all unlock’d to your occasions. 

Bass, In my school-days, when I h*d lost 
one shaft, mo 

I shot his fellow of the selfsame flight 
The selfsame way, with more advised watch, 
^To find the other forth; adventuring both, 

I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much ; and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is lost: but if you please 
To shoot another arrow that self way 
Which you did shoot the first, I do not doubt, 
As I will watch the aim, or^® to find both, 

Or bxdng your latter hazard back again, 151 
And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant You know me well; and herein spend 
but time 

To wind about my love with cuxumstance;^® 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong 
In making question of my uttermost,^’' 

Than if 3^011 had made waste of all I have: 
Then do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am prest^® unto it: therefore, speak. 

Bass, In Belmont is a lady richly left;^® I61 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wondrous virtues: sometime^® from her eyes 

^ 9 Fairly, honourably. 10 Gag'd, pledged. 

11 Within the eye of honour, i.e, witliin the scope of 
what is honourable. 

12 Of the selfsame flight, i.e. of the same range. 

IS This childhood proof, i.e. this childish experiment, or, 
perhaps, illustration. 

14 Self- self-same. is Or- either. 

19 Oircumstanee, circumlocution, 
u Of my uttermost, i.e. of my willingness to aid you to 
the utraok. Prest, ready. 

19 Richly left, i.e. that has inherited a large fortune, 
so Sometime, formerly. 
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ACT I. ScGiio 1. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT f. Scoiio 2. 


I did receive Mr speechless messages: 104 

Her name is Portia; nothing undervaMd^ 

To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia: 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Eenowned suitors: and her sunny locks * 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; iTO 
Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ 
strand, 

And many J asons come in quest of her. 

0 my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

1 have a mind presages me such thrift, ^ 

That I should questionless be fortunate ! 

Anif^ Thou know’st that all my fortunes are 
at sea; 

Neither have I money, nor commodity ^ 

To raise a present sum: therefore, go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: iso^ 

That shall be rack’d, even to the uttermost, 

To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 

Go, })resently'^ inquire, and so will I, 

Where money is; and I no question make, 

To have it of my trust, or for my sjxke. 

l^KxcmiL 

Scene II. Belmont A room in Portions house. 

Enter Portia and Nerissa. 

Pot. By my troth, Nerissa, my little body 
is aweary of this great world. 

iVer. You would be, sweet madam, if your 
miseries were in the same abundance as your 
good fortunes are: and yet, for au^ht I see, 
they are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
as they that staiwe with nothing. It is no 
mean happiness, therefore, to be seated in the 
mean: superfluity comes sooner by^ white 
hairs ; but competency lives longer. lo 

For. Good sentences,^ and well pronounced. 
Ner. Tiiey would be better, if well followed. 
Pot. If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It 
is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions: I can easier teach twenty what were 
good to be done, tlian be one of the twenty to 

1 Under ijiferior in value. 2 Thrift, suecoaa. 
s Commodity, merchandise. * JPremntly, instantly, 
s Comes . . . i.e, gets. ® SmUnoes, maxims. 
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follow mine own teaching. []TIie brain may,’) 
devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper i 
leaps o’er a cold decree: such a, hare is madness J 
the youth, to skip o’er the im^shes of goodj 
counsel the cripple.] But this rt'.a, soiling^ is) 
not in the fashion to choose mo a, husband:— 
0 me, the word “(‘hoosc!” I may neither 
choose whom I would, nor refuse wliom 1 dis- 
like; so is the will of a living daugbi er (‘urbed 
by the will of a dead, father. — is it not hard, 
Nerissa, that I cannot choose cm', nor refuse 
none?® 20 

AW. Your father was efer virtuous; a,nd 
holy men, at their death, have good inspira.- 
tions: therefore, the lottery, that he liatti 
devised in these three chests of gold, silver, 
and lead, — whei'oof who clioostvs his ineaning 
chooses you, — ^will, no doubt, newer be cliosen 
by any rightly, but one who‘* you shall rightly 
love. But what waiinth is there in your 
affection towards any of these pr|iicely suitors 
that are already conuj? 

For. I ])ray thee, over-name them;^^' and as 
thou namest them, 1 will dt^M<a'ibi', them; and, 
according to my dcsci’iption, Uivel at my ailbc- 
tion. 42 

^\W. First, there is the Neapolita,n ])rinco. 
For. Ay, that’s a ct)lt indetnl, for he doth 
nothing but talk of his horst*; a.nd luj makes 
it a great a.pprui)riation to liis own good parts, 
that he can shoe him liimself. u tmi nmch , 
afraid my lady his mother |)Iaye(l false with ai 
smith.] < 

Eer. Then is there tlie (louniy I^alatiuc. 40 
For. He cloth nothing l)ut frown; as who 
should say, An you will not have me, choose:” 
he hoars merry tales, and smiles not: I fear 
he will prove the weeping philoso])her when 
he grows old, being so full of unmannerly 
sadness in his youth. S tuul rather bci married 
to a Death’s-head wrfch a bone in his mouth 
than to either of these — God defend me from 
these two 1 

AWt How say you by^^ the French loitl, 
Monsieur Lo Bon? 50 


S' lUmoniny, coavOTHatlcm, 

« Mr ref urn mnot if. aw refuse auy, 

0 4F/wi'v!whom. 

10 Ovt>jr~ 7 ianie them, if. nuino thorn ('no, J^y ouo, 
n My, ct)ucenungi with referouoo t«. *" „ 




Por. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that I cannot choose one, nor refuse none?— {Act i. 2 . 28 .) 


proper^ man’s picture; but, alas, who can 
converse with a dumb-showi How oddly he 
is suited! I think he boi^ght his doublet in 
Italy, his round hose in France, his bonnel; in 
Germany, and his behaviour every where. 82 

I [[ Fer. What think you of the Scottish Ibrd, 
Ms neighbour? 

For. That he hath a neighbourly charity in 
him ; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the 
|Englishmmi, axid swore he would pay him 


again when he was able: I think the French-; 
man became his surety, and sealed under for; 
another.^ ] ; 

Fer. How like you the young German, the 
Duke of Saxony’s nephew? si 

For. Very vilely ^ in the morning, when he 
is sober; and most vilely in the afternoon, 
when he is drunk: when he is best, he is a 
^ little worse than a man; and when he is worst, 
he is little better than a beast. An the worst 


1 Fropm*, Iiandsome. 


2 YoT another, i.o^foT another box of the ear. s vUely. ill. 
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MEUOHANT OF VENKJE. 
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ACT r. •iscoiu’t r>. 


ACT I. Scone 2. 

fall that ever fell, I I shall make shift 
to go without him. 

iVe)\ If he should offer to choose, and choose 
the right casket, you should refuse ^ to perform 
your father’s will, if you should refuse to 
accept hiuL ^ 102 

For. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray 
thee, set a deep glass of Ithenish wine on the 
contrary casket; for, if the devil be within, 
and that temptation without, I know he will 
choose it. I will do anything, Nerissa, ere I 
will be married to a sponge. 

JVer. You need ncff fear, lady, the having 
any of these loi’ds: they have acquainted me 
witTT their determinations; which is, indeed, 
to return to their home, and to trouble yo\i 
with no more suit, unless you may be won by 
some other sort'^ than your father’s imposition,*^ 
depending on the caskets. 345 

For. If I live to be as old as Sibylla,^ I will 
die as chaste as Diana, xmless I be obtained 
by the manner of my father’s will. 1 am glad 
this parcel of wooers are so reasonable; for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his 
vex'y absence; and I pray God grant them a 
fair departure. 122 

lYer. Do you not remember, lady, in your 
father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a 
soldier, that came hither in company of the 
Marquis of Montferrat'^ 

Fo 7 \ Yes, yes, it was Bassanio: as I think, 
so was he called. 

JYer. True, madam: he, of all the men tlmt 
ever my foolish eyes looked up®n, w'as the 
best deserving a fair lady. v.n 

For. I remember him well; and I remember 
him worthy of thy praise. 

Enter a Sermmt 

How now! what news'? 

Serr. The four strangers seek for you, 
madam, to take their leave: and there is a 
forerunner come from a fifth, the Prince of 
Morocco; who brings word, the prince his 
master will be here to-night. 12a 


X Ymi Hhovkl refum, t.e, you would rofoBo. 
s Contrary, wrong. » So7't Koo uoio ($2. 

< Your fathefs iunposithn, ir, the condltious hupoaod 
by your father. 

5 Sibylla, i.e. the Cunuoan .Sibyl. ^ 
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For. If I could bid the fifth welcome, with 
so good heart as I can bid tlu^ other four fare- 
well, I should he glad of his approach: if ho 
have the conditioid^ of a saint a,nd the com- 
plexion of a, devil, t had ra-tlier he should 
shrive me tha,n wiv(‘ me. 

Come, Nerissa.-- 8 irra,h, go ludon^- • 

Whiles we shut the ga,tt^ upon one wooer, 
another knocks at tlu^ (hjor. [Knaint, 

ScENK UI, Venice. A piihlie place. 

r 

Enter Bassanio and Suylock:. 

JShj/. Three thousand dueats,’’-- - well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three moid.hs. 
iSiic/. three months, “- well. 

Bass. -For the which, as 1 toKl you, Antonio 
shall be bound. „ 

Bhj/. Antonio shall l>ecoine bound,— w('ll. 
Bas,^. May you sk^ad me?^ will you ph^asnro 
mo? shall I know yt)ur a,n.swer'? 

N/n/. Three ibousand duca ts for throe months, 
and Antonio bound. 10 

Fass. Your a,nswer to thal. 

B/ti/. Antonio is a. good man.^* 

• Bass. Have you lieard a.ny imputa,tion to 
the contra, ry'? 

N////. Ho, no, no, no, no;* - my nu^aning, in 
saying he is a good man, is to ha,ve you under- 
stand me, tha,t he is sufi‘uu(‘-nt. Yet his means 
are in .supposition:^^’ lu^ liath a,n a,rg<‘Hy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Itialto, he inith a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for Enghmd,— a,nd 
other ventures he ha.tli .S(juandere(D^ abroad. 
But ships are but boa,rdM, sailors l)ut men: 
there be land-iuts and wattu'-rats, ln,nd-thiinu.is 
and water-thieves,-^-! nusau pirates; and tlum 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. 
The man is, notwitiistanding, sufficient ;— 111100 
thousand ducats:—! think I may take his 
boi^d. 2S 

Bass. Be assunal you may, 

« ComUtion, dtHpoBltkm. 

1 Dnmis. worth about llvo ablllhjgfj each. 

” May yon stead we I onit you hcln luc? 

yood ituvn, a man of ttulwtrttu'.o, 

St hi supptmitUm, douhtfol. ^ 

u Sqmndmd^ scattered about. ♦ 



act I. Scene 3. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT I. Scene 3. 


I will be assured I may; and, that 1 
may be assured, I will bethink me. May I 
speak with Antonio'? 32 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

' Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habi- 
tation which your prophet the Nazarite con- 
jured the devil into. I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. What 
news on the Eialto? — Who is he comes here? 

JSntei! Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 4i 

How like a fawning publican 

he looks ! 

I hate him for^ he is a Christian; 

But more, for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
Idle rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catcli jiim once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 
Even there wliere merchants most do congre- 
gate, 30 

On me, my bargains, and my well- won thrift,^ 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe;^ 
If I forgive him I 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear? 

fSh^. 1 am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross ^ 

Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 
Do you desire? — Eest you fair,^ good signior; 

[To Antonio. 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
Shylock, albeit 1 neither lend nor 
borrow, ' * g 2 

By taking nor by giving of excess,^ 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants® of my friead, 
Idl break a custom , — [To Bassaniol Is be yet 
possess’d^ ' 

How much we would? 

1 Fot^ because. s T'/ir4f^= profit. 

8 T/w gross, tb© entire sum. 

^ MeM you fair, a inoile of salutation = may your fortune 
bo fair ! 8 Excess, interest. 

Jiipe. wants,^\v(intB that must be supplied at once. 
i Possess'd, informed. 


>S%. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Bk?/. I had forgot, — three months, you told 
me so. 

Well, then, your bond; and let me see,— -but 
(hear you; 

Methought you said you neither lend nor 
borrow 70 

Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

/S%. When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s 
sheep, — 

This J acob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor; ay, he was the thirc^ — 
A7it. And what of him? did he take in- 
terest? 

Bhg. No, not take interest; not, as you 
would say, 

]5irectly interest: mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromis’d® 
That all the eanlings^** which were streak’d and 
pied so 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire, []the ewes, being 
rank, 

In end of autumn turned to the rams; 

And when the work of generation was 
Betw'een these woolly breeders in the act,] 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,^® 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time^^ 
FalP® parti-colour’d lambs, and those were 
Jacob’s. 89 

This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
serv’d for; * 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of 
heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

*S%. I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast: — 
But note me, signior. 

8 Were co7/}promu'd, had agreed together. 

8 Eantings, lambs just born. 

Kind, nature, n Fulsome, lustful. 

Vi Eaning time, the time for bringing forth. 

18 FaZZsslet fall; as we say, drop. 

1^ Inserted, i.e. in Scripture. 
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ACT I. Wceiio ‘2. MERCHANT 

fall that ever fell, I hope I shall make shift 
to go without him. 

JS'er. If lie should offer to choose, and choose 
the right casket, you should refuse ^ to perform 
your fa,ther’s will, if you should refuse to 
accej;)t hinf. * 102 

For, Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray 
thee, set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the 
contrary*-^ casket; for, if the devil be within, 
and that temptation without, I know he will 
choose it. I will do anything, Nerissa, ere 1 
will be married to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having 
any of these lords: they have acquainted me 
witlT their determinations; which is, indeed, 
to return to their home, and to trouble you 
with no more suit, unless you may be won by 
some other sort'"^ than your father’s imposition,^ 
depending on the caskets. ^r> 

For, If I live to be as old as Sibylla,^ I will 
die as chaste as Diana, unless I be obtained 
by the manner of my father’s will. I am glad 
this parcel of wooers are so reasonable; for 
there is not one among them but I dote on his 
very absence; and I pray God grant them a 
fair departure. 122 

Ker, Do you not remember, lady, in your 
father’s time, a Venetian, a scholar and a 
soldier, that came hither in company of the 
Marquis of Montferrat'^ 

For, Yes, yes, it was Bassanio: as I think, 
so was he called. 

iVer. True, madam: he, of all the men that 
ever my foolish eyes looked up#n, was the 
best deserving a fair lady. m 

For, I remember him well; and I remember 
him worthy of thy praise. 

Filter a Sei^mni. 

How now! what news? 

Ferv, The four strangers seek for you, 
madam, to take their leave: and there is a 
forerunner come from a fifth, the Prince of 
Morocco; who brings word, the prince his 
master will be here to-night. 120 ; 


1 F'ow Hhoulti refuse, ie, you would refuse, 
s Contrary, wroug. » Sort See uote (52. 

^ Vaur fatheys ie, the cumditiona hupo.sed 

by your father. 

Sibylla, i.e. the Cuuicean Sibyl, ^ 
lOB 


Gif VENICE. ^ ACT L .Scene n. 

For, If I ciaild liid the fifth welconu* with 
so good heart us 1 can bid tlu^ other four fare- 
well, I should be glad of his approach: if he 
have the condition*' of a saint and the com- 
plexion of a, devil, 1 ha.d ratlua* h(‘, should 
slirive me than wive. me. 

Come, Nerissa.— Si rra,h, go bi'fore.- - 
Whiles W'e shut the gate npoji one woo{‘r, 
another knocks at tlie <loor. [Krennf. 

Scene 111. IVafcc. A ^nthlie place. 

r 

Filter Bassanio and Shylook. 

Mi/, Three thonsand ducai-s,^^ well. 

Bass. Ay, sir, for thrt'c months. 

Mii/> For three months, — weW, 

B(m. For the which, as I told you, Antonio 
shall be bound. ^ 

Mii/. Antonio shall become bound,- -well 
Bass. May you stead me?^ will y<»u pUnsun^ 
me? shall I know your answer? 

AT///. Three thousand dueais for three inonihs, 
and Antonio bound, ly 

Bass. Youi- answer l,o that. 

Mu/. Antonio is a. good ma,n,'^ 

• Bass. .Have you hea.rd a.ny imputa.iion to 
the contra, ry ? 

Mu/. Ho, no, no, no, no; - my meaning, in 
saying he is a good man, is to ha,ve you uiuler- 
stand me, that he is suflicient. Yet his means 
are in supposition:^*^ he hath an argosy bouial 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies; 1 under- 
stand, moreover, upon the Ria,lto, he bath a 
third at Mexico, a fourth for England, and 
other ventures he hath stjuandertHP^ abroad. 
But ships are but boards, siiilors but men: 
there be land-rats and wa.ti‘r~rats, la.nd-thii'.ves 
and watci'-thieves,“jg" I mean piratt's; ami tlien 
there is the peril of waters, winds, and roc 48 . 
Th^ man is, notwitlTLSta,nding,Hnilieient;— thr(‘e 
thousand ducats: — I think I may take his 
boijji. 2 H 

Btm. Be assm\‘d yon may. 


OondiUon, tUHpuHitloa. 

^ inimtH. coluB Wurth alauit five ghJIlhigg euch, 
^ May you nfem! we f cum ym help tut; 5: 

.’1 yvod wan, si UUIU of HUbstsUlcu, 
fiisupyuKithn, <hnibtsf«l 
n Squanderat, Bcsitturod about. » 



act I. Scene 3. MERCHANT 

Slii/. I will be assured I may; and, that 1 
may be assured, I will betliink me. May I 
speak with Antonio'? 32 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

■ Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habi- 
tation which your prophet the Nazarite con- 
jured the devil into. I will buy with you, 
sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, 
and so following; but I will not eat with you, 
drink with you, nor pray with you. What 
news on the Rialto? — Who is he conies here? 

Filter Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 41 

Shy, How like a fawning publican 

he looks ! 

I hate him for^ he is a Christian; 

But more, for that, in low simplicity, * 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
llie rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch Jiim once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our sacred nation; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congre- 
gate, 50 

On me, my bargains, and my well- won thrift,^ 
Which he calls interest. Cursed be my trib^ 
If I forgive him 1 

Bass. Shylock, do you hear? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross® 

Of full three thousand ducats. What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. But soft! how many months 
Do you desire? — Rest you fair,^ good signior; 

[To Antonio. 

Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 
Ant. Shylock, albeit 1 neither lend nor 
borrow, ' '• C2 

By taking nor by giving of excess,® 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants® of my frieM, 

I II break a custom. — Bassanio'\ Is he yet 
possess’d^ 

How much we would? 

I l)ecaus 0 . 2 ST/ni/fss profit. 

8 The grass, the entire mm. 

Jiest you fair, a juo(h‘ ef salutation --may your fortune 
be fair I ® Excu>.s% Intercast. 

® Ripe -iwat^^watits that must ho supplied at once. 
t Possess*di informed. 


OF ^’EXTCE. ACT I. Scene 3. 

# 

Shy. Ajj ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told 
me so. 

Well, then, your bond; and let me see, — but 
hear you; 

Methought you said you neither lend nor 
borrow 70 

Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz’d his uncle Laban’s 
sheep, — 

This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wise mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third possessor; ay, he was the thir^ — 
A7it. And what of him? did he take in- 
terest? 

Shy. No, not take interest; not, as you 
would say, 

]5irectly interest: mark what Jacob did. 

When Laban and himself were compromis’d® 
That all the eanlings® which were streak’d and 
pied so 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire, [[the ewes, being 5 
rank, j 

In end of autumn tuimed to the I'ams; I 

And when the work of generation was 5 
Betw'een these woolly breeders in the act,] 'J 
The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands, 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind,^® 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ew-es, 
Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time^^ 
FalP® parti-colour’d lambs, and those were 
Jacob’s. so 

This was a way to thrive, and he was blest: 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not. 

Aoit. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob 
serv’d for; * 

A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 

But sway’d and fashion’d by the hand of 
heaven. 

Was this inserted to make interest good? 

Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams? 

Shy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as fast: — 
But note me, signior. 

8 compromis'd, had agreed together. 

8 F.anlings, lambs just born. 

10 Kind, nature. Fulsome, lustful. 

18 Eaning time, the time for bringing forth. 

18 FaZZsslet fall ; as we say, drop. 
i-t Inserted, ie, in Scripture. 
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ACT T , Scene S. M 1- 1 J'C ■ H A N T 

Aid. [Timhing mvag from Hhglork to Bm~ 
Ara.rk you this, Bassiuiio, 

Tlie devil oitii cite Scri])tui’e for liia purpose. 
All evil soul, producing holy witness, lOO 
Is like a villiiiii with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly *'ipple rotten at tlie heart: ♦ 

0, what a goodly outside falsehood^ hath! 

Three thousand ducats, — ’tis a good 
rouutl siini. 


OB VENICE. ACT I. Boone a 

Three months from iwelv('; then, let m<‘ set^; 
the rat-e - - 

A))t. Well, Bihylock, shall we he beholding 
to you'? 

AS7/y. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In tluj Rialto, you have rnded- me 
About my moneys a.nd my usamavs lOO 
Still hn,ve 1 borne it with a, pai.ient shrug; 
Eor suileranct^ is the badgt' of all our tribe 



Bhy. Shall 1 heud low, and iu a tjoiHlmJui'a k 05 '', 
With hated breath and wluHpcring huiuhlonoBs, 
Say this?— (Act i. a. la-i-dao.) 


Yon call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 112 
And spit upon my J ewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well, then, it iiowai^pears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you coino to me, and you say, 
Shylock, we would hav(3 m< ineys : ’—you say ho ; 
You, that did void your rheum u}>on my bearil, 
And foot mo as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 1.2a 

^ tdiUmliMHl, aislioriesty. 

llaUd, repuinchfid, abused. 

« Usances, interest. ^ race. 
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What should I say to you'? Bhould I not say, 
‘‘Hath a dog money 1 1s it possible 122 

A cur can lend thr^.o thousand ducats'?” or 
Elnfll I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispi'i-ing liumble- 
^less, 

Bay this,-— 

“Fair wir, yon apit on me on Wednesday last; 
Yon Hi'mrn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’tl me dog; jwkI for these courtesies 
I’ll lend you thus much moneys”? ISO 

Ant 1 am as like to call thee so again, 




ACT X. Scene 3. 


t 


MEHCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


To Spit on tliee again, to spurn thee too. 133 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend — for when did friendship take 
A breed 1 for barren metal of his friend? — 
But lend it rather to thine enemy; 

^ Who if he break, ^ thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, 'Why, look you, how you storm ! 
I would befriends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have staiAd me 
with, 140 

Supply your present wants, and take no doit^ 
Of usance^ for my* moneys, 

And you dl not hear me: this is kind I offer. 

Bass, This were kindness. 

Shy, This kindness will I show: — 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express’d in^the condition,® let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equaF pound 150 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

xint. Content, in faith : I ’ll seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the J ew. 

Bass, y ou shall not seal to such a bond for n^e : 
I ’ll rather dwell® in my necessity. 

Ant, Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 


This bond expires, I do expect return iGO 
Of thrice three times the vjilue of this bond. 
Shy. O father Abraham, w^at these Chris- 
tians are. 

Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
Th« thoughts of others! — Fray you j tell me this; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture? 

A pound of man’s flesh taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither, 

As flesh of muttons, beefs,® or goats. I say, 
To buy his favour, I extend^® this Iriendship: 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 170 

And, for my iove,^^ I pray you wi'ong me not. 
A 7 it, Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto thi^bond. 
Shy, Then meet me forthwith at the 
notary’s, — 

Give him direction for this merry bond ; 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 
*See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

[Exit Shylock 

This Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 
Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain’s 
mind. 180 

Ant. Come on: in this there can be no dismay ; 
i My ships come home a month before the day. 

1 [Exeunt, 


ACT II ^ 


j Scene I. Belmont, A room m Fortia^s 
j house. 


I 

I 


Floimsh of Cornets. Enter the Fringe of Mo- 
rocco ayidhis Y?mA;^ 0 RTiA, Nerissa, a7id 
other of her Atte^idants. 

Mor. Mislike me not for my complexton, 
The shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun, 


1 Breed, %,e. money "bred from inoiiey= interest. 

2 If he. hrealc, i.c. break liiis day, fail to repay tke loan 
on the (Iny stipulated. 

8 a small coin worth half a farthing. ^ 

4 Ao doit of usanae-not one penny of interest. 

8 Four siue/Ie bo7id, i.e, your own note of hand (without 
any surety hacker). ® Condition, agreement. 

^ equivalent. ® Dwell, continue. 


To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. \ 
Bring me the fairest creature northward bom, j 
Where Fhoebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, I 
And let us make incision for your love, j 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine, j 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect of mine ; 

Hath fear’d^® the valiant: by my love, I swear j 
The best-regarded^^ virgins of our chme loj 
Have lov’d it too: I would not change this hue, ; 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen, ' 


s Beefs, oxen. JBxtend, proffer, 

n For my lone, for my love's sake. 

12 Fearful, which inspires fear or anxiety, on account of 
that guarded. Fea7''d, frightened. 

14 Best-regarded, most highly esteemed. 
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MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


f 


A(JT IL Scene ‘i. 


ACT n. Scene 1. 


Po)\ hi terms of clioiee I am not solely led 
/ By nice^ direction of a maiden’s eyes ; 14 

^ Besides, the lottery of my destiny 
)Bars me the right of voluntary clioosing: 
;Biit, if my father had not scanted- me, 
r And hedg’d„me hy his wit,** to yield myself 
/ His wife who wins me by that means 1 told 
J you, 

5 Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
^ As any comer 1 have look’d on yet ui 

j For my alfection. 

\ Mon Even for that I thank you : 

^Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets, 
'^'To try my fortune. By this scimitar, — 

<That i^ew the Sophy, ^ and a Fersian prince 
;That \von three fields of Sultan Solyman, — 

^ I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
j; Outbrave the heart most daring on the eai’th, 
^ Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she- 
j bear, 29 

^ Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
>To win thee, lady. But, alas the while 1 
J If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is^^ the better nuiii, the greater throw 
?May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 
?So is Alcides^’ beaten by his page; 

?And so may I, blind Fortune leading me, 

I ? Miss that which one un worthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 

Por, You most take your (dianco; 

^ And either not attempt to choose at all, 

|iOr swear before you choose, — if you choose 
< wrong, 40 

< Never to speak to lady afterward ^ 

In way of marriage : therefore be advis’d.'*' 

Mot, Nor will not.® Come, bring mo unto 
my chance. 

For, First, forward to the temple: after 
dinner 

Your hazard shall be made. 

Mon Good fortune then 1 

To make me blest or cui*sed’st among men. 

and ewmmt'J 


1 Nice, faBtidiouB. a Scmieii, limited. 

« Fii, wisdom, foresight. 
i The Suphif, 1$. the Shah of Persia. 

« F/a'c/t ie, i.e, to decide which iH. 

0 AlekUs, Horoidos, 

^ Be advk'd, he dolihorate, do not he rash. 

8 Nwwill notf i.e, I will not speak to anybody. See. 
Ui2 


ScKNK IL Venice. .1 MreeL 
Filter Launcklot. 

Lami. Certainly my conscieiuH' wall siu’ve 
me to run from this Jew my master. 'The 
fiend is at mine elbow, Jiiid tempts me, saying 
to me, “Gobbo, Launeelot Gobbo, good 
Launcelot,” or “good Gobbo,” or “good 
Launeelot Gobbo, use your Itgs, take the 
start, run away.” My conscience says, “No; 
take heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, 
honest Gobbo,” or, as ivforesaid, “honest 
Launcelot Gobbo ; do not run ; scorn running 
with thy heels.” ^*"61 1, the most (‘ourageous 
fiend bids me pack:"'^ “ says tlie fiend; 

“away I” says the fiend; “for the hea,vens, 
rouse^ip a brave mind,” says the liend, “and 
run.” Well, my conscience, hanging jibout 
the neck of my heart, says very wisely to mo, 
“My honest friend Launcelot, being an honest 
man's son,” — or rather an hoiTest woman’s 
sou: — for, indeed, my fafluu* did sonu'thing 
smack, something grow to,*^ - he liad a. kiml of 
taste;-- well, niy eoiisineiuH^ says, “ (jauncelot, 
budge not.” “.Budge,” says the liend. “Biulge 
not,” vsays my conscienee. (’onseience, say 1, 
you (“ouiisel well; liend, say I, you counsel 
wadi : to be ruled by my conseience, I slunild 
stay with tlie de.w my master, who— God bless 
the mark !— is a kind of dtndl ; and, to run 
a-\vay from the Jew, I should be ruh‘d by the 
fiend, who, saving your revereneth is the dt‘vil 
himself. Certainly the Jt'w is the vexy <levil 
incarnation;'^'^ and, in my conscience, my con- 
science is but a kind of ha,rd (MinstdemHh to 
offer to couns(d me to stay with the Je^v. 
The fiend gives the more friendly counsel : I 
will run, fiend; my heels are at your com- 
mandment ; I will ruii. ;i4 

Enter Old (Icgmo, with u hasht. 

• 

Goh. Master young nuin, you, I px'ay you, 
whiclbis the way to maater Jcyw’s? 

Laun. [i'hw/c] 0 hea,vens, this is my true- 
begotten father! wlio, being nume iluui sand- 

* “ BkU me pack, bhls lau bo ollf. 

Via! (I till inn) i go oal 
n Qmw to, in taBto like Imniti xullk. 
r-i tncarnatkm, ie. incariuito. ' 



ACT II. Scene 2. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IL Scene 2. 


blind, liigh-gi’avel-blind, knows me not: — I 
will try confusions^ with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, 
which is the w’-ay to master Jew’s? 4 i 

Zaun. Turn up on your right hand at the 
next turning, but, at the next turning of all, on 
your left ; marr}^,^ at the very next turning, 
turn of no hand, but tuiui down indirectly to 
the J ew’s house. 


Gob. By God’s sonties,^ ’t will be a hard way 
to hit. Can you tell me whether one Launce- 
lot, that dwells with him, dwell with him or 
no? 49 

Zaun. Talk you of young Master Launce- 
loi*? — [Aside] Mark me now ; now will I raise 
the waters. — Talk you of young Master 
Launcelot? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man’s son : 



his father, though I say it, is an honest ex- 
ceeding poor man, and, God be thanked, well 
to live.^ 55 

Zaim. Well, let his father be what ’a wuU, 
we talk of young Mastet Launcelot. 

6'''o6. Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot, sii'. 
Zaun. But, I pray yoit, ergo^ old maiif ergo^ 
I beseech you, talk you of young Master 
Launcelot? • c>o 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an ’t please your master- 
ship. 


Coufunnm, a [)luiulcr fox* condtisious. 

- Ma/'rif, a corruption o£ Max-y -by oxxr Lady. 
■•1 God'a uontLca, l,e. (bnl’-s saints, 
i WdC tfb live, prosperous. 


Zaun. Ergo^ Master Launcelot. Talk not 
of Master Launcelot, fexther; for the young 
gentleman — ^according to Fates and Destinies, 
and such odd sayings, the Sisters Three, and 
such branches of learning — is, indeed, deceased ; 
or, as you would say in plain terms, gone to 
heaven. 

Gob. Marry, God forbid 1 the boy was the 
very staff of my age, my very prop. TO 

Za%m. [Aside] Do I look like a cudgel or a 
hovel-post,^ a staff or a prop? — Do you not 
know me, father? 

Gob. Alack the day, I know you not, young 


6 Eoml‘pos% ie. a prop to support a shed. 
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ACr ir. Scene 2. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT n. Scene 2. 


gentlomati: but, I you, tell me, is my 
boy — God rest his soul 1 — alive or dejid? 75 
Lmm. Do you not know me, father? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind; I know 
you iiot. 

Nay, indeed, if you had your ey-t.^s, 
you might fail of the knowing me : it is a wise 
father that knows his own child. Well, old 
man, I will tell you news of your son : give 
me your blessing with hu hmk to (Johho ] : 

truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid 
long, — a man’s son may; but, in the end, trutli 
will out. 

Gob, Pray you, sir, stand up: I am sure 
you ar/^ not Launcelot, my boy. 

Lam. Pray you, let’s have no more fooling 
about it, but give me your blessing: I am 
Launcelot, your boy that was, your son that 
is, your child that shall be. oi 

Gob. I cannot think you are my son. ^ 
Lmm. I know not what I shall think of 
that: but I am Launcelot, the Jew’s man; 
and I am sure Margery your wife is my 
mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : J ’ll be 
sworn, if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine 
own flesh and blood. [Takviff hold of Laume- 
loth hack hair\ Lord worshipped might he 
be 1 what a beard hast thou got 1 thou hast got 
more hair on thy chin than Dobbin my hll- 
horse^ has on his hiil. loi 

Lmm. [Awh.y] It should seem, then, that 
Dobbin’s tail grows backward ; I am sure he 
had more hair of his tail than I have of my 
face when I last saw him. ^ 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How 
dost thou and thy master agree? I have 
brought him a present. How gree^ you now? 

Lmm. Well, well: but, for mine own part, 
as I have set up my rest to run away, so I 
will not rest till I have run some ground. 
My master’s a very Jew: give him a present I 
give him a halter: I am famished in his ser- 
vice; you may tell every finger I have with 
my ribs. Father, I am glad you ai'e come: 
give me your present to one Master Bassanio, 
who, indeed, gives rare new liveries: if I 
serve not him, I will run as far Jis God hns 


1 Fill-horxr, sIuift-horHe. 2 Greet iijjree. 
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any ground. — 0 rare fortune! here comes the 
man: — to liim, father; for T ium a Jew, if 1 
serve the Jew any longer. 120 

Enter Bassanio, with Lkonaiido <fnd other 
Follower.^. 

Bass.Yow may do so;— but- lei it 1 h‘ so bast(‘d, 
that supper bo ready at iiu' furtiu'st by live 
of the clock. See these letters dtdivered; put 
the liveries to making; aud desire (b’atia.no to 
come anoir'^ to my lodging. a Servant. 

Lmm. To him, father. 

Gob. God bless your worship! 

Gramercy:*^ wouldst tbou a-ugbt with 

me? 

Gob. Here’s my son, sir, a ])Oor boy, — 120 

Lmm. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich 
Jew’s •^nan; that would, sir, — as my father 
shall specify, — 

Gob. He liath a great infection, sir, as one 
would say, to serve,-- 

Lmm. Indeed, the short and tlie long is, I 
serve the Jew, juul hiivo a desire, — as my 
father shall specify,-* laV 

Gob. Ilis master and lie- saving yo\ir wor- 
ship’s revtumice- an^ scarce eater-tamsins,^*- - 

Jjmm. To be brief, tlu^ very truth is, that 
the Jew having done me wrong, doth cause 
me,— as ,my father, being, I hope, an old man, 
shall frutify^ unto you,-— 

Gob. I have here a. dish of doves that I 
would bestow upon your worship; a.nd my 
suit is, — 

Lcm.u. In very brief, the suit is impertinent 
to myself, as your worship shall know by this 
honest old man; and, though I say it, though 
old man, yet, poor nuin, my fathci*. 140 

Bfm.Oim speak for both.— What would you? 

Lmm. Servo you, sir. 

Gob. Tluit is the very defect of the matter, sir. 

Bass, I know thee well; thou luuit obtain’d 
tiiy suit: * 

Bhylock thy master sp<.)ke with me this day, 
And lUith preferr’d® thee— if it be. preferment 


8 Anon, iniuKHlIatoly. 

4 Graiuercv , !. t*. merct (Kruncli) * tliaaki " 

• » Itifeetioiit a blunder for afeetion, 

0 Cater-ommim- good 
y Fmtifyt a bUmdur .couflmb 

8 Pnfmr% “recommended for promotion.'* _ 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 


To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb is very w^ell parted 
betw’een my master Shy lock and you, sir: you 
have the grace of God, sir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou speak’st it well. — Go, father, with 
thy son. — Kii 

Take leave of thy old master, and inquix'e 
My lodging out. — Give him a lively 

\To his Folloicei's. 
More guarded^ than his fellows’: see it done. 

Laim. Father, in. — I cannot get a service, 
no; — I have ne’er a tongue in my head. — Weil 
\looJci.ng on his palm\ if any man in Italy have 
a fairer table,- which doth offer to swear upon 

a book. — I shall have good fortune! Go 

to, here’s a simple line of life! here’s ^ small 
trifle of wives ! alas, fifteen wives is nothing ! 
aleven^ widow's and nine maids is a simple 
coming-in for one man; and then to scape 
drowuiing tlyrice, and to be in peril of my life 
with the edge of a feather-bed, — here are 
simple scapes ! Well, if Fortune be a w'onian, 
she’s a good wench for this gear.^ — Father, 
come; I’ll take my leave of the Jew in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

[E:^eunt Launcelot and Old OoM)o. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on 
this: 

These things being bought and orderly be- 
stow’d, 

Eeturn in haste, for I do feast to-night iso 
My best-esteem’d acquaintance: hie thee, go. 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done 
herein. 


Thou ait too wdld, too rude, and bold of 
voice, — 100 

Parts that become thee happily enough, 

And in such eyes as ours appear not faults; 
But where thou ait not knowm, why, there 
^ they show 

Something too liberal.^ Pray thee, take pain 
T’ allay with some cold drops of modesty 
Thy skipping spirit;® lest, through thy wild 
behaviour, 

I be misconstru’d in the place I go to, 

And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, hear me : 

If I do not put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect,^ and swear but n^w and 
then, 200 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look de- 
murely ; 

Nay, more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say amen; 
Use all th’ observance of civility, 

Like one well studied in a sad osteiit® 

To please his grandam, — never trust me more. 
Bass. Well, w^e shall see your bearing. 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to-night: you shall not 
gauge me 

By what w^e do to-night. 

Bass. No, that were pity: 

I would entreat you rather to put on 210 
Your boldest suit of mirth, for wq have friends 
That purpose merriment. But fare you well: 
I have some business. 

Gra. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest: 
But we T»ill visit you at supper-time. [Bn'eunt. 


Miter Gkatiano, 

Gra. Where is your master? 

Zeon. Yonde:^ sir, he walks. 

Gra. Signior Bassanio, — 

Bass. Gratianol ^ 

Gra. I have a suit to you. * 

Bass. You have obtain’d it. 

Gra. Nay, you must not deny me: I must go 
With you to Belmont. 

Bass. Why, then you must. But hear thee, 
Gratiano: 1 


1 Guarded, ornamented, 

^ Table, of the hand. 

3 Aleveiif a vulgarism for eleven. 


[; Scene III. 


The same. A 
house. 


room in ShylocBs 


Enter Jessica and Launcelot. 

Jes. I ’m sorry thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house is hell; and thou, a merry devil, \ 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 5 
But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee: \ 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see-; 
Lorenzo, w’’ho is thy new master’s guest: j 

Give him this letter; do it secretly; — J 


5 Liberal, free, hold. 

Thy skipping spirit, ie. thy too lively disposition. 
Respect, decency, sobriety. 

8 A sad os^nt, a show of seriousiies.s. 
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^ Gear, business. 
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ACJT IL Scowc <1. 


('l Aiid so farewell: I would not have my father 
5 See mo in talk with thee. 9 

({ Lawi, Adieu; tears exhibit^ my tongue. 
(,Most beautiful pagan, most sweet Jew! if a 
j; Christian did not play the knave aaul get thee, 
am much deceived. But adieu: these foolish 
drops do somewhat drown my manly spirit: 
\adieu. 



Jm, And so farewell : I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee.— (Act ii. 3. 8, £).) 


? Jbb. Farewell, good Launcelot. — 

J [Abnzf Lmmelot 

/Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 
/To be ashamed to be my fatlicr’s child ! 

/But though I am a daughter to his blood, 

/ 1 am not to his manners. 0 Loronsso, 
pf thou keep proniise, I shall end this strife,— 
j! Become a Christian, and thy loving wife 1 iia 
^ 

1 a blunder for inMi% 
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Scene IV. The same, A street. 

Enter Gratia no, Lorenzo, Salartno, 
and SoLANTO. 

\^Lor. Nay, we will slink aovay in suppcr4^ 
time, \ 

Disguise us at my lodging, a,ud return ^ 

All in an hour.] !] 

Gra. We have not; made good j^rc'paration. 
Salar. We have not s])oke ns yet of - torch- 
beai*ers. 

jSolan. T''is vile, unless it fliny be quaintly^ 
order’d, 

And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor. ’Tis now but four o’clock: \ve have 
twm hours 
To furnish us. 

Enter Launcelot, mth a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, whatJs the news? 
Zaun. An it shall pl(hn,M(^ you to break up"^ 
this, it shall stiem t.o signify. li 

Zor. I know the hand: in faith, ’tis a, fair 
hand; 

And whittT than the paper that it writ on 
Is^he fair hand that writ, 

Gra. Love-news, in faith. 

Zaun. By your leave, sir. 

Jjor. Whither goest thou'? 
fjaun. Marry, sir, t.o bid my old iiuistor the 
Jew to sup to-nigiit with my new master the 
Christian. 

Zor. Hold here, take this [//rres mmej/]: — 
tell gentle J essica 20 

I will not fail her; — speak it privately; 

Go.— Gentlemen, Zaunee/ot. 

Will you prepare yon for this mas(iue to-niglit'? 

I am provided of'' a torch-bearer. 

Saiar, Ay, marry, ^’11 be gone about it 
straight. ^ 

SotSi. And so will I. 

Zor. Meet mo and Gratiano 

At Gratiano’s lodging some hour hence. 

Man ’T is good we do so. 

[Emmt Eftkmno and JSolando, 

• Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 

2 i^poke tis pet of, i\e, yot bc^hptjkr. 

3 Quamthf, elogiuitly. i Jhmk vik i.e. opcui. 

« PnmM ()/.- provulod with. 



ACT 11. Scene 5. MERCHANT 

Lor. I must needs tell thee all. She hath 
directed 30 

How I shall take her from her father’s house; 
What gold and jewels she is furnish’d with; 
What page’s suit she hath in readiness. 

If e’er the Jew her father come to heaven, 

It will be for his gentle daughter’s sake: 

And never dare misfortune cross her foot, 
Unless she^ do it under this excuse, — 

That she is issue to a faithless ^ Jew. 

Come, go with me: peruse this as thou goest: 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. 39 

Scene V. ShylocJds house by a bridge. 

Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 

Sky. Well, thou shalt see, thy eyes^hall be 
thy judge, 

The difference of old Shy lock and Bassanio : — ^ 
What, Jessica! — thou shalt not gormandize, 

As thou htJSSt done with me; — what, Jessica! — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out; — 
Why, Jessica, I say! 

Lami. Why, Jessica! 

Shy. Who bids thee call ? I do not bid thee call. 
Laun. Your worship was wont to tell me I 
could do nothing without bidding. 

Enter Jessica. 

Jes. Call you? what is your will? 10 

Shy. I am bid forth to supper, Jessica: 

There are my keys. — But wherefore should I go? 

I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I ’ll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. — Jessica, my girl. 

Look to my house. — I am right loth to go: 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest,® 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

Laun. I beseech y^u, sir, go: my young 
master doth expect your reproach.^ 20 

Shy. So do I his. » ^ 

Laun. And they have conspired together, — 

I will not say you shall see a masque but if 
you do, then it was not for nothing that my 
nose fell a-bleeding on Black-Monday® last at 


1 iS'/w, i,e, Misfortune. ss Faithless, i.e. infidel. ^ 
® Towards my rest, ie. against my peace of mind. 

4 Mproach, a l)lunder for approach. 

6 Blach;/ Monday, Easter Monday. 


OF VENICE. ACT II. Scene 6. 

six o’clock i’ the morning, falling out *that 
year on Ash- Wednesday was four year in the 
afternoon. 

Shy. What, are there masques ? — Hear you 
me, Jessica: 

Lock up my doors ; and w^hen you hear the 
^ drum, • 29 

And the vile squealing of the wry-neck’d flfe, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 
Nor thrust your head into the public street, 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish’d faces;® 
But stop my house’s ears, — I mean my case- 
ments: 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. — By Jacob’s staflT, I swear 
I have no mind of ^ feasting forth to-f light: 
But I will go. — Go you before me, sirrah; 

Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. — 

Mistress, look out at window for all this; 4 i 
There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye. {Bark. 
Shy. What says that fool of Hagar’s off- 
spring, ha? 

Jes. His words were, “Farewell, mistress;” 
nothing else. 

Shy. The patch is kihd enough; but a huge 
feeder, 

Snail-slow in profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat: drones hive not with 
me; 

Therefore I part with him; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste 
His borrow’d purse. — ^Well, Jessica, go in: si 
Perhaps I will® retuim immediately: 

Do as I bid you; shut doors after you: 

Fast bind, fast find, — 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [Exit. 

Jes. Farewell; and if my fortune be not crost, 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [Exit. 

Scene VI: The same. 

Enter Gratiano and Salarino, masqwed. 

Gra. This is the pent-house under which 
Lorenzo 

Desir’d us to make stand. 


6 Varnish'd faces, ie. the painted faces of the masquers. 
fO/=for. 8 ifiZZsashall. 
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ACT 11. Scene C. 


MEECITANT OF VENICE. 


ACT ir. Scene 0. 


His hour is almost past. 
frOYA And it is marvel heoii (.-dwells^ his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the cl<»ck. 



Jes. Who are you? Toll me, for more certainty, 

Albeit I’ll swear that 1 do know your tongue. "~( Act il. C. 26, 27.) 


Saiar, 0, ten times faster Venus’ pigeons fly 
To seal love’s bonds new-made, than they are 
wont 

To keep obliged faith unforfeited! 


^ Ou.f-dwt'Ui:, out-Ktiiya. 

“Obligod faith, ie. faith honud by contract. 


(fht. That ever holds: who ristdh from a, 
feast 

With that keen appetite tliat'^ he sits down? 
Where is the horse f.luit doth uni.ri'ad*^ again 
His tedious measures with the uubated fire 1 1 
That he did [)a(.'e them lirst? All things that 
a, re, 

Are with more spirit (‘based than ('iijoy’d. 

£ How like a yoimkio'*'’ or a pi’odigal 
'Hie scarfed^ hark puts from her native bay, s 
Hugg’d and embraeed by tluj strumpet wind!) 
How like a prodigal doth she return, i 

With over-woathcr’d^ ribs, and raggcKl sails, ]. 
Lean, rent, and bt^ggar’d 1 )y the strum | wind I] j 

>SP/rrr. Here (‘.omes .Lorenzo:- more of this 
hereiiftcr. ‘20 

JtJ)ifer Lorenzo. 

Lor. ^weet friends, your patience for iny 
long abode 

Not I, but my allairs, have made you wait: 
When you sliall plea.se to play tin;. thieves for 
wive.s, 

I’ll watdi a.s long for you then. Come, 
approar^h; 

Ihu'c dwells my fatluw Jew. — Ho! who's 
within? 

^ EnUr Jessica, nho}H\ in vhthm. 

Jes. Who are you? Tell nu‘, for more cer- 
tainty, 

Albeit I ’ll swear tluit I do know your tongue. 
Lor. Lormizo, a, ml thy love. 

Jes. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed, — 
For who love I so much? And now who 
knows no 

But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 

Lor. Heaven atid thy thoughts a.rc witness 
that thou art. 

Jen. Here, catch this casket; it is worth the 
pains. * 

I ’in glad ’t is night, yon do not look on me, 

For I tMxi much asliam^l of my exchange:^* 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 

... 

8 y/mf/.-swith wliich. 

{Ai/!mi(i.nvtraco, ttoatl backward. 

8 Tm(nk(% younw gallant 
^ 6 Smrfiul^ i(?, witli liar Hags dying. 

’ Otu*M{HHtthrr*df injured by aionns. 

8 44?^ud«5.!8tay. 

8 Of mg exchange f ie. of my oxcbangc at dross- 



ACT 11. Scene f>. 


MEECHANT OP VENICE, 


ACT II. Scene 


Tile pretty follies that themselves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lot, Descend, for you must be my torch- 
bearer. 40 

What, must I hold a candle to my 
shames? 

They in themselves, good sooth, are too too 
light. 

Why, ^t is an office of discovery, love; 

And I should be obscur’d.^ 

Lor, So are you, sweet? 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 

But come at once; 

For the close ^ night doth play the runaway, 
And we are stay’d for at Bassanio’s feast, 
t/es. I will make fast the doors, and gild 
myself ^ 49 

With sonie more ducats, and be with you 
straight. [Exit above. 

Gra. Now, by my hood,^ a Gentile, and no 
Jew. 

Lo7\ Beshrew me"^ but I love her heartily; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her; 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true; 
And true she is, as she hath prov’d herself; 
And therefore, like herself, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed in my constant soul. 

Enter J essioa, helo'W. 

What, art thou come? — On, gentlemen; away! 
Our masquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit with Jessica and Salarino. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who’s there? eo 

6 ^m. Signior Antonio ! 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratianol where are all the 
rest? 

’T is nine o’clock ; our friends all stay for you. 
No masque to-night: the wind is come about;® 
Bassanio presently will ^0 aboard : ^ 

I have sent twenty out to seek for you. 

Gra. I ’m glad on’t : ® I desire no more*delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

1 Should be obscured, i.e. ‘‘should he kept concealed. 

* Close, secret. 3 By my hood-hy my manhood. 

* Beshrew me, ie. curse me. 

« Is come dJbouti has changed. “ On =of it. 


Scene VII. Belmonte A room in Portiah 
house. 

Flourish of cornets. Enter Portia, with the 
Prince op Morocco, and their Trains. 

IPor. Go draw aside the curtains, and dis- 
cover^ 

The several caskets to this noble prince. — 
Now make your choice. 

Ilor. The first, of gold, which this inscrip- 
tion bears, — 

‘‘Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
desire;” 

The second, silver, which this promise carries, — ■ 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves;” 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as 
blunt, — 

/I “Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
he hath.” — 

How shall I know if I do choose the right? 10 

Pot. The one of them contains my picture, 
prince : 

If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mot. Some god direct my judgment I Let 
me see; 

I will survey th’ inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden casket? 

“Who chooseth me must give and hazard ail 
he hath.” 

Must give, — for what? for lead ? hazard for lead? 
This casket threatens : men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 19 

A goldex mind stoops not to shows® of dross; 
I ’ll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver, wdth her virgin hue? 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
deserves.” 

As much as he deserves 1 — Pause there, Mo- 
rocco, 

And weigh thy value with an even hand : 

If thou be’st rated by thy estimation, 

Thou dost deserve enough ; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady: 

And yet to be afeard of my deserving 
Were but a weak disabling® of myself. 80 

5" Discover, disclose. 

3 Shows, appearances. 

® Disabling, disparaging. 
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A(n' ll. ScBuc 7. 


MEBCIJ'ANT OF VENICE. 


c 


ACT li. Scuiio 7. 


As iimcb as 1 deserve 1 — Wby, tha,t\s 
lady: 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces, and in ([iialities of breeding ; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray'd no further, but chose here'^-— 
Let ’s see once more this saying grav’d in gold: 



Mot. Smno gocl direct my judgment ’—(Act ii. 7. la.) 

Who chooseth me shall gain what many men 
desire.” 

Why, that’s the lady; all the world desires 
her; 

From the four coroers of the earth they come, 
To kiss this shrine, this mortal breathing 
saint: 

The Hyrcanian deserts and the va,sty wilds 4 i 
Of wide Arabia a.re as tborongbfa.rfs now 
For princes to come view fair Portia : 

im 


The watery kingdom, whose ainbiihuKs head 
Spits ill the faei^ of hea,vtm, is no bar 
To stop the foreign spirits;^ but they come, 
As o’er a brook, to see fair I’ortia. 

One of these three contains her heav(‘nly pic- 
ture. 

Is’t like that lead contains luu’^ ’T wei’o 
damnation -lo 

I'o think so base a tlionglit: it were too gross 
To rib- her cerecloth in the dbscure. gra,ve. 

Or shall i think in silver she ’s immui'’d, 
Being ten times undervalu’d'^ to tried gold 'I 
0 sinful thought ! Never s^> rich a gmn 
Was set in worse than gold. They have in 
England 

A coin that bears the iigiire of an angel 
Stamped in gold, — hut that’s insculp’d upon;^ 
But Iwsre an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Delivtu' me the key: 

Here do I choose, an’d thrive 1 as I may! oo 
JW. There, take it, prince; and if my form 
lie there, 

Then I am yours. [7/c opens the {fofden eashi. 

Mo)\ () lu‘11! what have we luu’e? 

A ca-rrion Death, within wlume mnply eye 
There is a written seroll ! 1 ’ll rend tlu^ wunt- 

^ ing. \Hetuh. 

“All thal glisi.crs is not gold,-* 

Often have yt)u htiurd iluifc told 
Many a man his life hath sohl 
But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had you been as wise a..s hold, 70 

Young in limbs, in judguunt old, 

Your answer had not been instu'oll’d ; 

Faro you well; your suit is cold.'*‘* 

Cold, indeed; and labour lost: 

Then, farewell, heat; and wcdcome, frost!-- 
Portia, adieu. I ha.ve t(»o griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave: thus losers part.'^ 

[EAnt hk Train, Cornets, 
For. A gentle riddance.— Draw the cur- 
tains, go. — * 

Let all of his complexion choose mo so. 

• [lii’eimt, 

1 i.e, men of spirit, 

a To Hb, to incloae. 

8 tTnderv&luAi, inferior in value, 

• 4 liiitridieii itpon, ('jirved (in relief) on the outaide. 

5 Cid'rimi ih'atb. i.f. a Rkull 
Is eold, i,&. is killed hy tlw cold. 

7 Pai% ie, depart. 



ACT 11. Scene 8. 


MEBCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT n. Scene 0. 


Scene YIII. Venice, A street. 

Enter Salaeino and Solanio. 

Salar. Why, man, I saw Bassanio under sail : 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 

And in their ship I hn sure Lorenzo is not, 
Solaji. The villain Jew with outcries rais’d^ 
the duke ; 

Who went with him to search Bassanio’s ship. 
Sala7\ He came too late, the ship was under 
sail: 

But there the duk^ was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous J essica : 

Besides, Antonio certified the duke lo 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solan, I never heard a passion ^ so coi?fus’d, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the streets : 

“My daughter! — 0 my ducats! — O my 
daugliter ! 

Fled with a Christian! — 0 my Christian 
ducats ! — 

Justice ! the law! my ducats, and my daughter! 

I £ A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stol’n from me by my 
daughter ! 

And jewels, — two stones, two rich and pre- 
cious stones, 20 

Sfcol’n by my daughter ! — Justice! find the girl ! 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats!”] 
Salar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow 
him, 

. Crying, — his stones, his da.ughter, and his 
ducats. 

Solan, Let good Antonio look he keep his 

day, 3 

Or he shall pay for this. 

Salar. MafYy, well remember’d. 

I reason’d^ with a Frenchman yestei’day, 

■ Who told me, — in the nairrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught 30 
I thought upon Antonio when he told me ; 
And wish’d in silence that it were not his. 

1 jRaiV(2= roused. 2 pa®, s>£on, passionate outcry. 

a Bis day, i.e. the day his bond is due. 

* Bmson’d, ie, conversed. 

^ laden. 


Solan. You were best to tell Antonio what 
you hear ; C 3 

Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Sala7\ A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth. 

I s 5 ^w Bassanio and Antonio part,: 

Bassanio told him he would make some speed 
Of his return : he answer’d, “Do not so, — 
Slubber® not business for my sake, Bassanio, 
But stay the very riping of the time ; 40 

And for the J ew’s bond which he hath of me. 
Let it not enter in your mind of love V 
Be merry; and employ your chiefest thoughts 
To® courtship, and such fair ostents® of love 
As shall conveniently^® become you thg:e :” 
And even then, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And with affection wondrous sensible 
He wi’ung Bassanio’s hand; and so they parted. 
Solan. I think he only loves the "world for 
him. 50 

I pray thee, let us go and find him out. 

And quicken his embraced heaviness^® 

With some delight or other. 

Salar. Bo we so. [EMimt 

£ Scene IX, Behnont. A room in Portia^s 
house. ( 

Enter Neeissa with a Servant, ^ 

Eer. Quick, quick, I pray thee; draw thej 
curtain sti'aight:^^ ] 

The Prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath, ^ 

And com<%s to his election^® presently. I 

Flourish of cornets. Enter the Peincb of / 
Aebacon, Poetia, and their Ti^ains. I 

For. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble J 
prince: ? 

If you choose that wherein I am contain’d, > 

Straight shah our nuptial rites be solemniz’d : ^ 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, ) 
You must be gone from hence immediately. ( 

6 Slubber, slur over. 

7 Mind of love, i.e. mind now full of love. s To ^in. 

^ Ostents, shows. Convenieixtly, suitably, 

n Sensible, sensitive. Quicken, enliven, cheer. 

IS Bis embraced heaviness, i.e, the sadness he has given 

himself up to. Straight, directly. 

15 To his election, i.e. to make Ms choice of the caskets. 
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ACT II. Scene 0. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


f 


ACT U. Scone 9. 


Jr. J am eiijoiiiM by oa,ib t’ observe three 
^ things : — 

First, never to unfold to any one lo 

|I Whicli casket ’t was I chose; next, if I fail 
JOf the right casket, never in iny life 
^To woo a maid in way of marriage; lastly,^ 

^ If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
^Immediately to leave you and be gone. 

) For, To these injunctions every one doth 
) swea,r 

) That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

5 At. And so have I address’d me.^ Fortune 
now 

(To my heart’s hope! — Gold, silvei', and base 

I lead. 20 

‘*Who chooseth me must give and hazard all 
he hath.” 

You shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest? ha! let me see : 
“Who chooseth me shall gain what many meif 
desire.” 

J What many men desire !--that many may be 
i meant 

j.By2 the fool multitude, that choose by show, 
•JNot learning more than the foiub* eye doth 
teach; 

i Which pries not to th’ interior, but, like the 
] martlet,'^ 

) Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

> Even in the force® and road of casualty. 30 
) I will not choose what many men desire, 

> Because I will not jump with ^ common spirits, 
And rank me with the barbarous multitude. 
^Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 
^Tell me once more wlmt title thou cfost bear: 
>“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he 
; deserves:” 

^ And well said too; for who shall go about 
^To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
j Without the stamp of merit? Let none pre- 
j sume 

?To wear an undeserved dignity* 40 

<0, that estates, degrees, and offices, 

(Were not deriv’d corruptly! and that clear 
\ honour 

1 JMrm'd we, prepared my self. 

2 May he vicant by --may mean. 

3 Fojid, fot'ili.sh. ^ Martlet, tlio liouse-wartin. 

« In the weather, ie. ia tlu; part exposed to the weather. 

« In the force, in the power, 

^ Jnvip with, agree with, ho at one with, 
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Were purchasNC by th(‘ merit of the wearer! • 
How many then should cover® that stand i 
bare! 44s 

How many be commanded that command ! 
How jnuch low peasantry would then bej^ 
glean’d ) 

From the triu; seed of honour! and how much > 
honour ) 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin '*® of the times, J 
To be new- varnish’d ! \W11, but to my choice :jl 
“Who chooseth me shall get as much as hej 
deserves.” 60^ 

I will assume desert.— Giv<i> mo a key for this,? 
And instantly unlock my fortunes here. } 
[He 02 )ens the silver casket i 
For. Too long a pause for that which youj 
find there. I 

xb'f What’s here? the portrait of a Wink-lj 
ing idiot, ! 

Presenting me a, schedule ! I will read it. c 
How much unlike art thou to Portia! < 

How much unlike my hopes and my desorv-; 

ings ! ' 

“Who chooseth me shall get as much as he, 
deserves.” | 

Did I deserve no mons than a fool’s head? 

1| that my prize? are my deserts no better? ; 

For, To olfend, and jmlge, are distinct offices,' 
And of opposed natures, 

Ar. What is here? 

[Acn.ef.'j] “'riio lire kovou t-inieH tried this: 

Seven tiinos tried tiuit judgment is, 

That did never choose anuHs. 

Seine there bo that Kha.dowH kiss; 

Such have Imt a shadow’s bliss. 

There bo fools alive, I-wisd* 

Silver '(,1 o'er; and so was this. 

Take what wife you will to bed, 70 
1 will ever bo your head: 

So be gone, sir; you are sped.” 

Still more fool 4 shall appear 
the time I linger iiere; 

JVitli one fool’^head 1 came to woo, 

But I go away with two. — 

§weet, adieu. I ’ll keep iny oath, 
Patiently to bear my wrotlid® 

[Ah'fjf mill Ms Train, 
For, Thus hath tlie candle singtAl the motln 


* Purchas'd, gained, 
10 Mnin, refuaa. 

12 ify- according to. 


0 Cwff* i#f. wear their hats. 
11 1-wk, ttcrt4ii»Iy. 

18 Wroth, aorr<^\v. 



ACT II. Scene 9. 


MEBCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


! 0, these deliberate fools! when they do choose, 
. They have the wisdom by their wit to lose. 8i 
^ Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy, — 

/ Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. 

I For. Come, draw the curtain, Nerissa. 

J E}iter a Servant. 

I Serv. Where is my lady? 

For. Here: what would my lord? 

( Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
J A young Venetian, one that comes l^fore 
<To signify th’ approaching of his lord; 

I From whom he bripgeth sensible regreets, ^ 
^To wit, besides commends ^ and courteous 
^ breath, 90 


Gifts of rich value. Yet I have not^ seen 
So likely^ an ambassador of love: 92 j; 

A day in April never came so sweet, < 

To show how costly^ summer was at hand, ^ 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

For. No more, I pray thee: I am halfj 
afeard 

Thou It say anon he is some kin to thee, J 
Thou spend’st such high-day® wit in praising;^ 
him. — ^ 

Come, come, Nerissa; for I long to see 99/ 

Quick Cupid’s post^ that comes so man-,^ 
nerly. ] 

Ner. Bassanio, Lord Love, if thy will it bel^ 

[Ea^eunt. 


ACT 

# 

Scene-* I. Venice. A street. 

Enter Solanio and Salarino. 

Solan. Now, what news on the Bialto? 

Salar. Why, yet it lives there unchecked,® 
that Antonio hath a ship of rich lading; 
wrecked on the narrow seas; the Goodwins, I 
think they call the place ; a very dangerous 
flat and fatal, where the carcasses of many a 
tall ship lie buried, as they say, if my gossip 
Beport be an honest woman of her word. 

Solan. I would she were as lying a gossip 
in that as ever knapped® ginger, or made her 
neighbours believe she wept for the death of 
a third husband. But it is true, — without 
any slips of prolixity, or crossing the plain 
highway of talk, — that the good Antonio, the 
honest Antonio, — — 0, that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company! — 

Salar. Come, the full stop. 

Solan. Ha, — what sayesl? thou? — ^Why,J:he 
end is, he hath lost a ship. 

s 

1 Sensible regreets, substantial greetings. 

2 Comme7ids, commendations. 

3 Yet I hme 7iot-I have never yet. 

^ Likely, promising. s Costly, richly adorned. 

« 2/ -holiday. Post, special messenger. 

3 Jt Urns there unchecked, it is current there uncontra- 
dicted, 

® Knapped, bitoke into small pieces. 


III. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of 
his losses. 2 o 

Solan. Let me say amen betimes, lest the 
devil cross my prayer, — for here he comes in 
the likeness of a Jew. 

Entef}' Shylock. 

How now, Shylock! what news among the 
merchants? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well 
as you, of my daughter’s flight. 

Salar. That’s certain: I, for my part, knew 
the tailor that made the wings she flew 
withal.^® 30 

Solan. And Shylock, for his own part, 
knew the bird was fledged; and then it is the 
complexion of them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damned for it. 

Salar. That ’s certain, if the devil may he 
her judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood to rebel 1 
\^Sola7i. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels itj 
at these years? ^ 

Shy. I say my daughter is my flesh and/ 
blood.] 40^ 

Salar. There is more difference between 
thy flesh and hers than between jet and 


The wings she flew withal, i.e. tbe boy’s dress inwliich 
she escaped. n Complexion, nature. 
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ACT III. Scene .1. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT nr. Scene 1. 


ivory; more hctwrcu your bloods lha.n tliore wont to lend uioin^y for a, ( 'liristian rourtcsy; 

is between red wine and riitoiish. — i>ut tell —let liim look to Ids hood. b 2 

us, do you hear whether Aiiioiiio have had ^tdar. Why, .1 am sure, if he forfeit, thou 
any loss at sea or no? 45 wilt not take his flesh: what’s that good for? 

AVo/. There I have anotlier bad match: ^ a aS7«/. To bait fish withal: if it will feed 
bankrupt, a j)rodigal, who dare scarce ghow nothing else, it will feiul my r(n'eng(\ JCe ^ 

his head on the Rialto; — a beggar, that was hath <liHgraced me, and hinden'd uio'* half a 

used to come so snuig^ upon the mart; — let million; laughed at my losst's, mocked at my 

him look to his bond: he was wont to call me gains, scorned my nai-ion, ihwartt.Ml my bar- 

usurer; — let him look to his bond: he was gains, cooled my friends, heated mine ene- 



Shv. Why, there, there, there, there ! Kone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort !— (Act iii. 1. B0-8S.I 


mies; and what^s his reason? I am a Jew. 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Chris- 
tian is? If you ]U‘ick us, do we not bleed? if 
you tickle us, do we not laugh,? if you poison 
us, do we not die? and if yon wrung us, sha.ll 
we not revenge? if we are like you in the 


1 Match, harjjjain, Smvtj, neat, 

8 Bindered 7ne, i.e, prevontetl my gaiiiixig, 
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rest, we wnll resemble you in that. If a dew 
wrong a (Jhristiau, \vhat is his humility? re- 
venge: if a Christian wrong a dew, what 
should his sufferifneo be by Christian ex- 
ample? w'hy, revenge. The villany you teach 
nicf I will execute^ and it shall go hard but I 
will better the instnietiiJU. 76 

• 

IJuter a iSWmnt 

Gentlemen, my masUn' Antonio is at 
his house, and doHirea to s|H;a.k wi(h you both. 

Man Wii have been up and down to seek 

him. 

Man, Here comes another oi tlie tribe: a 
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third cannot be matched, unless the devil 
himself turn Jew. si 

[Exeimt Bolanio^ Sala7%m^ ojnd Sei'vant. 

Belter Tubal. 

Shy. How now, Tubal 1 what news from 
Genoa? hast thou found my daughter? 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, 
but cannot find her. 

Sky. "Why, there, there, there, there! a 
diamond gone, cost me two thousand ducats 
in Frankforb I The curse never feU upon our 
nation till now; I hever felt it till now: — ^two 
thousand ducats in that ; and other precious, 
precious jewels. — I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would she were hearsed at my foot, and the 
ducats in her coffin! No news of them? — 
^Why, so: — and I know not what’s spent in 
the search: why, then, loss upon loss! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to find 
the thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge: 
nor no ill luck stirring but what lights o’ my 
shoulders ; no sighs but o’ my breathing ; no 
tears but o’ my shedding. loi 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too: An- 
tonio, as I heard in Genoa, — % 

Sky. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Tub. Hath an argosy cast away, coming 
from Tripolis. 

Shy. I thank God, I thank God! — Is it 
true, is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that 
escaped the wreck. no 

Sky. I thank thee, good Tubal: — good news, 
good news! ha, ha! — where? in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I 
heard, one night fourscore ducats. 

Sky. Thou stickest a d^ger in me: — I shall 
never see my gold again : fourscore ducats at 
a sitting ! fourscore ducatj^ ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio’s ^edi- 
tors in my company to Venice, that swear he 
cannot choose but break. 120 

Shy. I am very glad of it; — I’ll plague him; 

I ’ll torture him: — I am glad of it. 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that ^ 
he had of your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her! Thou torturest me, 
Tubal: it* was my turquoise; I had it of Leah 


when I was a bachelor: I would not have 
given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 129 
Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true. 
Go, Tubal, fee me an officer; bespeak him a 
foitiLight before. I will have the heart of 
him, if he forfeit; for, were he out of Venice, 

I can make what merchandise I will. Go, 
Tubal, and meet me at our synagogue; go, 
good Tubal; at our synagogue. Tubal. 135 

[JExeunt. 

Scene II. Belmont. A room in Portids 
house. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gratiano, Nerissa, 
and A ttendants. 

For. I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
before you hazard; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company : therefore, forbear 
awhile. 

There’s something tells me — but it is not 
love — 

I would not lose you; and you know yourself, 
Hate counsels not in such a quality. 

But lest you should not understand me well, — 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but 
thought, — 

I would detain you here some month or two 
Before you ventme for me. I could teach 
you 10 

How to choose right, but then I am forsworn; 
So will I never be: so may you miss me; 

But if yo>i do, you ’ll make me wish a sin, 

That I had been forsworn. Beshrew your 
eyes. 

They have o’erlook’d^ me, and divided me; 
One half of me is yours, th’ other half yoiu’S, — 
Mine own, I would say; but if mine, then 
yours, 

And so all yours ! [^0, these naughty ^ times/ 
Put bars between the owners and their rights! J 
And so, though yours, not yours. — ^Prove it^^ 
so, 20^ 

Let fortune go to hell for it, — not I.] '( 

I speak too long; but ’t is to peize the time, 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To stay you from election. 

1 O'er^ook’d, LewitcLetl. ^ Naughty, wicked. 
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Jkm, Let me choose; 

For, as I am, I lire upon the rack. 25 

Par. Upon the rack, Bassanio! then confess 
What treason thei^e is mingled with your love. 
Bass. None but that ugly treason of mis- 
trust, e • 

Which makes me fear the enjoying' of my 
love: 

There may as well be amity and league 30 
’Tween snow and fire, as'*^ treason and my 
love. 


For. Ay, but I fear you speak upon the 
rack, 

Where men enforced do speak any thing. 
Bass. Promise me life, and I ’ll confess the 
truth. 

Por. Well then, confess, and live. 

Bass. Confess, and love, 

Had been the very sum of my confe.ssion: ^ 


?[[0 happy torment, when my torturer 
( Both teach me answers for deliverance ! ] 

But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

[Ou7'tai}i (Baion f)'07)i before the. caskets. 
For. Away, then! 1 am lock’d in one of 
them : 4o 

If you do love me, you will find me out — 
Nerissa, and the rest, stand all aloof. — 

Let music sound while he doth make his 
choice; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading^ in music: that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the 
stream 

^ And watery death-bed for him. £ H%may win ; 
)And what is music then? then music is 
;^Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
J>To a new-crowned monarch: such it is 50 
i^As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
I That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s 
7 ear, 

^ And summon him to marriage. —Now he goes, 
^With no less presence, but with much more 
\ love, 

i Than young Alcidea, when he did redeem 

i The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 

The rest aloof are the J)ar<lanian wives, 


J Fmr the enjoying ~ 
2! as between. 


(lonbt whether I shall enjoy. 
3 Fading, vanishing away. 

12C • 


With bleared visages, come forth i-o view rj 
The issue of th’ exploit. Go, Hercules! no) 
Live thou, 1 live: — with much much more) 
disma,y 

I view the light tha.n thou that ma.k’st the) 

fray.] i; 

JIiisi(\ ami the followiiaj SoniJ., irhiist F)Assanio 
commeiits on. the caskets to himself. 

Toll luo where is fancy'' bred. 

Or in the heart or in the head? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply, r 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 

With gaKiug fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle whore it lies. 

Lot us all ring fancy’s knoll; 70 
1 ’ll begin it,~ Ding, dong^, bell. 

Jtll. Ding, don^, bell. 

Bass. So may the outward shows be leasts 
tlicmselves: 

The world is stilb'* di^ceiv’d vvitk orna,mcnt. 
lu law, what ]>lca so tainted a.n<l corrupt, 

But, being seasouM with a gracious^* voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? .In religion, 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, a,nd ap})ro\ad it with a. text, 
Ifiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

£ There is no vice so simple, but assumes J 
Some mark of virtue on bis outward pa.rts: J 
How many cowards, whose lH‘a,rtH are ail as^ 
false ^ 

A.S stairs of saud, wcuir yet n]>on iiuar <Lins j! 
The beards of Hercules a,nd frowning Mars; 
Who, inward search’d, ha.v<5 liviu’s white asjl 
milk; ;I 

And these assume but valour’s exemnent*^ ^ 
To render them redoubted ! Look on Inviuty, ; 
And you shall see ’tis purchas’d by the/ 
weight ; ^ i 

Which therein works a miravle in nature, 60/ 
Making them ligliti^t that wear most of it: ;! 
So ai% tliOKse crispcHP’ snaky goldmi locks, ) 

Which make such wanton gambols with the 5 

_ S 

Upon su])])o.st‘d ‘raii'iu's.M,’^^ often known | 

To be the (hwry of a siu^ond lu^a.d, ) 


■* Fancy love. ** Still, ever. 

<5 (ilmawus, plcuHiag. 7 jiirtitfy, 

« Fircrement, i,t\ outgrowth. f Cyiaiyd, curled. 
fainiesa, i.e. Ilctitious bottutyr 
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The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. ] 
Thus ornament is but the guiled^ shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put 
on 100 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy 
gold, 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common 
drudge 

’Tween man and man: but thou, thou meagre 
lead, • 

Which rather threatenest than dost promise 
aught, 

Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence; 
And here choose I: — joy be the consequence ! 

For. How all the other passions fleet to 
ail*, — 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embrac’d de- 
spair, ^ 109 

And shuddering fear, and green-ey’d jealousy 1 

0 love, be moderate; allay thy ecstacy; 

In measure rain thy joy; scant ^ this excess! 

1 feel too much thy blessing: make it less, 

For fear I surfeit ! 

Bass. What find I here? • 

Ipperiing the leaden casket 
Fair Portia’s counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 

Seem they in motion? Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted with sugar^ breath: so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in 
her hairs 120 

The painter plays the spider; and hath woven 
A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them? having made 
one, • 

Methinks it should have power to steal both 

his, * • 

< And leave itself unfurnish’d. [[Vet look, how 

^ far • 

< The substance of my praise doth wrong this 

< shadow 

s In underprizing it, so far this shadow 

1 Guiled, full of guile. 2 Scant, limit. 

3 Sugar, used here as an adjective. 

^ VnfuintsNd, i.e. without its fellow eye. 


Doth limp behind the substance. [] Here ’s the 
scroll, i:i0 

The continent® and summary of my fortune. 
\Reads\ “ You that choose not by the view, 

Chance as fair, and choose as true ! 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and seek no new.* 

If you be well pleas’d with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bliss, 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss,” 139 
A gentle scroll. — Fair lady, by your leave; 

[Kissing her. 

1 come by note,® to give and to receive. 

£ Like one of two contending in a prize,^ 

That thinks he hath done well in people’sicyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 

Giddy in spirit, still gazing, in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no; 

&§, thrice-fair lady, stand I, even so;]| 

As doubtful whether what I see be true. 

Until confirm’d, sign’d, ratified by you. 

For. You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I 
stand, 150 

Such as I am: though for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 

To wish myself much better; yet for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself ; 

A thousand times more fair, ten thousand 
times more rich; 

That, only to stand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings,® friends, 
Exceed account; but the full sum of me 159 
Is sum of nothing; which, to term in gross, 

Is an unle^on’d girl, unschool’d, unpractis’d: 
Happy ill this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; happier than this. 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed, 

As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted: hut now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same my- 
self, 172 

* 5 Continent, i.e. that which contains. 

0 By note, according to written directions {i.e. the 
scroll). 7 jn a prize, i.e. in a contest for a prize. 

8 Lioings, estates. 
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Are yours, .my lord: I give them with this 
ring; 373 

Whicli when you part from, lose, or give away, 
Let it presage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you.^ 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me yf ail 
words, 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins: 

?;[[ And there is such confusion in my powers, 
/As, after some oration fairly spoke 180 

I 'Ey a l)eloved pi’ince, there doth appear 
f Among the bimang pleased multitude; 

Where every something, being blent ^ together, 
^ Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy, 
Express’d and not express’d.''^ 3 when this 
ring 

Parts from this finger, then pa,rts life from 
hence: / 

0, then be bold to say Bassanio’s dead! 

iVer. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by, and seen our wishes 
prosper, 

To cry, good joy: — good joy, my lord and 
Ifidyl too 

Ora, My Lord Bfissanio and my gentle 
lady, 

I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 

For I am sure you can wish none fi'om me:‘‘ 
And, when your honours mean to solenmizie 
The bargain of your faith, 1 do beseech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, so^ thou canstget 
a wife. 

Ora. I thank your lordship, you have got me 
one. ^ 

My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 

You lov’d, I lov’d; for intermission^ m 
No more pertains to me, my lord, tlian you. 
Your fortune stood upon the caskets there; 
And so did mine too, as the matter falls; 

For wooing here, until I swet^ again, 

And swearing, till my very roof was diy 
With oaths of love, at last, — if pa^omise hist,*— 

^ Be my vantage, bo my safo groiuul for crying 

out against you. a Blent, libaulod, 

» and net expmfd, i.e, oxprosaod inartiou* 

lately. 

* N’one fnm "none away from mo/* "no joy 

taken from mino.” 6 6 Vk •provided that. 

6 hitcrmimon, delay. Sioet, prctoritO'Of "to sweat.'* 
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1 got a promise of this fair one lunv, 

To have her lov(\ provided that your fortune 
Achiev’d''^ her mistress. 

For. Is this true, Nerissa? mo 

jVer. Miulain, it is, so you siaud pleiis’d 
withal. 

Bass. And do you, (b’aiiano, luean good 
faith? 

(rra. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Bass. Our feast shall he much ]ioiioui*\l in 
your marriage. 

(rnt. [^Wo’ll play with tluun the first boyj 
for a thousaud ducats. < 

jVnr. What, and slake down? < 

Ora. No; we shall ne’er win a,t that. s})ort,^ 
and stake <iown. — 3 2205 

But who comes hei'e? Lorenzo and his infidel? 
YHifbt, and iny old Yenetia.u friend Solaiiio? 

Biiinr Lorenzo, Ji^hsioa, a ? i(l Solanio. » 

Bass. Jjorenzo a.nd Solanio, w<^kM)me hither; 
If that tlu^ youth of my new inien'st luu’e 

Have power to bid you welcome. By your 

leave, 

I bid my very^ friends and counirymon, 

Sweet Portia, wt'Iconu^. 

^ For. So do T, my lord; 

They a, re entirely welcome. 

Xor. I thank your honour,- -For my pju't, 
my lord, 

My purpose was not to have mm you here; 
Bi3t meeting wltli Solanio by the way, 23i 
He did 'entreat me, past all saying nay,’**'^ 

To come with him along. 

Solan. I did, my lord; 

And I have reason for’t. Signi(»r Antonio 
Commends him to you, 

Bassmdo a letter. 
Bass. Erri I ope his letter, 

I pray you, tell nnf how my good friend doth. 
Solan. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in 
♦ mind; * 

Nor well, unless in mind : his letter thoro 
Wil show you his estate. 

[Bassamo reads the letter. 
Ora. N(U'issa., cheer yoml H(.rn.ng(U‘; bid her 
welcome,'— 240 


^ AekievUl, vfm\. ‘ ^ Very, trn$. 

ift Past all nayfng nay, so tUnt 1 <'uuri )u>trc£uiio. 
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Your hand, Solanio: what ’s the news from 
Venice? 241 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? 

I know he will be glad of our success; 

We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 
Solan. I would you had won the fleece that 
he hath lost! 

For. There are some shrewd^ contents in 
yoiid same pa}3er, 

That steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek: 
Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the 
world 

Could turn so much the constitution ^ 

Of any constant^ man. What, worse and 
worse! — 250 

With leave, Bassanio; I am half yourself. 

And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you. * 

' Bass. O sweet Portia, 

Here are a few of the unpleasanfst words 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 

When I did fimt impart my love to you, 

1 freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ban in my veins, — I was a gentleman; 

And then I told you true: and yet, dear lady, 
Eating myself at nothing, you shall see 260 
How much I was a braggart. When I tdd 
you 

My state was nothing, I should then have told 
you 

That I was woi'se than nothing; for, indeed, 

I have engag’d myself to a dear friend, 
Engag’d my friend to his mere^ enemy, 

To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady, — 
The paper as the body of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Issuing® life-blood. — But is it true, Solanio? 
Have all his ventures fail’d? What, not one 
hit?® 270 

From Tripolis, from Me^cico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

And not one vessel scape* the dreadful t^uch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? 

Solan. Not one, lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to discharge^ the Jew, 

1 Shrewd, evil. * Cojistitution, temper of mind^ 

® Constant, self-possessed. ^ Mere, absolute. 

5 Issuing, pouring: fortli. ® Bit, i.e. succeeded. 

7 Discharge,, pay. 


He would not take it. Never did I know 
A creature, that did bear the shape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound® a man; 

He plies the duke at morning and at night; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state, 
If they deny him justice: twenty merchants, 
Th? duke himself, and the magnificoes® 282 
Of greatest port,^® have all persuaded with him 



Po» With leave, Bassanio; I am balf yourself, 

And I must freely have the half of any thing 
That this same paper brings you.— (Act iii. *2. 251-253.) 

But none can drive him from the envious^^ 
plea • 284 

Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. When I was with him, I have heard 
him swear, 

To Tubal and to Chus, his countrymen, 

That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him: and I know, my lord, 


8 Confound, destroy. » Magnijicoes, grandees. 

10 Of greatest port, of greatest importance, 
n Permaded with him, i.e, advised him. 

12 JSnvious, malicious. 
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If law, authority, and power deny not,^ 29i 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

For. Is it your dear friend that is thus in 
trouble 1 

Bass. The dearest friend to me, the kindest 
man, 

The best-condition’d and unwearied spirit* 

In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

For. What sum owes he the J ew ? 299 

Bass. For me three thousand ducats. 

For. What, no more ? 

Pay hiTin six thousand, and deface^ the bond; 
Double six thousand, and then treble that, 
Before^a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair thorough^ Bassaiiio’s fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife. 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 

For never shall you lie by Portia’s side • 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along. 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 3ii 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, 
away! 

For you shall hence upon your wedding-day: 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry 
cheer 

Since you are dear-bought, I will love you 
dear. — 

But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

Bass. \Reads'\ “ Sweet Bassanio, my ships have 
all miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate 
is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; land since 
in paying it, it is impossible I should live, all debts 
are cleared between you and I. If I might but see 
you at my death: — notwithstanding, use your plea- 
sure: if your love do not persuade you to come, let 
not my letter.” 324 

For. O love, dispatch all business, and be 
gone! 

Bass. Since I have your good leave to go 
away, 

I wiU make haste: but, till I come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay, 

Nor rest be interposer ’twixt us twain. 

[B:reunt. 

T- Dmy forbid not. 2 X>efa&e^ cancel. 

» Thorough, the uncontracted form of through. 

* Cheer, countenance. « Forfeit, forfeited. 


Scene III. A sireei^. 

Enter Shylook, Salarino, Antonio, and 
Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler, look to him : — tell not me of 
mercy; — 

This is the fool that lent out money glut is :~ 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet, good Shylock, 

Shy. I’ll have my bond; speak not against 
my bond: 

I ’ve sworn an oath that I \vill have my bond. 
Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a 
cause; 

But, since I dm a dog, beware my fangs: 

The duke shall giunt me justice. — I do 
^ionder, 

Thou naughty^’ g^icler, that thou art so foiuF 
To come abroad ® with him at his request. 10 
Ant. I pray thee, hear me speak. 

Shy. I ’ll have my bond ; I '^dll not hear 
thee speak: 

I ’ll have my bond ; and therefore s]>eak no 
more. 

I ’ll not be made a soft and dull-cy’d fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and 

• yield 

To Cimistian intercessors. Follow not; 

I’ll have no speaking: I will have my bond. 

[livit 

Salar. It is the most impenetrable cur 
That ever kept^ with men. 

Ant. Let him alone: 

I ’ll follow him no more with bootless pi'ayers. 
He seeks my life; his reason well I know: 21 
I oft deliver’d from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made nioan^^ to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Salar. • I am sure the duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold.^^ 

The duke cai# not deny the course of 
law: 

For tl^ commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much im])cach the justice of the state; 

^ « Naughty, wicked. ^ Fond, foolish. 

8 To come abroad, to come out of doors. 

2 Kept, dwelt. 10 Made moan, made complalut. 
n Qrant to hold, ie. allow to hold ^jood, 
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Since that the trade and profit of the city 30 Scene IV. Belmont A room in Portia's 
Consisteth of ali nations. Therefore, go: house. 

Tliese griefs and losses have so bated ^ me, 

That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh Enter Portia, Nerissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, 

To-morrow to my bloody creditor, — Balthazar. 

Well, gaoler, on. — Pray God, Bassanio come l^or. Madam, although I speak it in your 

To see me pay his debt, — and then I care not! presence, 

[Exeunt You have a noble and a true conceit^ 


* 




Solar. It is the most impenetrable tar 
That ever kept with men.— (Act iii. 3. 17, 18.) 


Of god - like amity ; which appears most 
strongly a 

In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 

But if you knew to w^om you show this 
honour, ^ 

How true a gentleman you send relief,^ • 

How dear a lover ^ of my lord your husband, 

I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty® can enforce you.® 
For. I never did repent for doing good, lo 

1 Bated, reduced. 2 Conceit, idea. * 

3 Send relief, i.e. send relief to. ^ Lover =tnexid. 

« Customary J>ounty, ordinary generosity. 

6 Enforce^ou, i,e. make you feel. 


Nor shall not now: |[for in companions li 
That do convei'se and wasted the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit; 
Wliich makes me think that this Antonio 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestow’d 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 2C 
Prom out the state of hellish misery! ] 

This conies too near the praising of myself; 

spend. 






ACT III Scene 4. 


MERCHANT OP VENICE. 


ACT HI. Scene 4. 


Therefore no more of it : hear other things. — 
Lorenzo, I commit into yonr hands 24 

The husbandry^ and manage ^ of my house 
^ Until my lord’s return: [for mine own part, 

( I have toward heaven breath’d a secret vow 
' To live in pi’ayer and contemplation, • 



I’ll hold thee any wager, 

When we are both accoutred like young men, 

I ‘11 prove the prettier fellow of the two.— (Act iii. 4. 62-84.) 


^Only attended by Nerissa here, 

^ Until her husband and my lord’s return: 30 
/There is a monastery® two miles off; 

^ And there we will abide.] I do desire you 

^ Eusbandry, stevrardsliip, 

2 Manage, management. 

3 Monastery, i.e, convent, 

m • 


Not to deny this imposition:'^ 3^3 

The which my love and some necessity 
Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 

I shall obey you in all fair commands. 

For. My people (lo ah’cady know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessi(^a 
In place of Lord Bassaiiio and mystif. 

So fare you well, till we shall meet again. 40 
Xor. Pair thoughts and happy hours attend 
on you 1 

Jes. 1 wish your ladyship all hcJirt’s con- 
tent. f 

Fo7\ I thank you for your wish, n.nd am 
well pleas’d 

To wish it hack on you: fare you well, Jessica. 

[Biveimt Jessica a) id Loi'cnzo. 

Nowf Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honest, true, 

So let me find thee still. Take this same ‘ 
letter, 

’ nr 

And use thou all th’ endeavour of a man 
In speed to Padua: see thou rendei’ this 
Into my cousin’s hand, Doctor .Bellario; m 
And, look, what notes and garments he doth 
give thee, 

Bring them, I })ra,y thee, with imagin’d speccU 
Unto the traject,® to the common ferry’’ 

Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in 
words, 

But get thee gone : I shall be there before thee. 
Balth. Madam, I go with all convenient® 
speed. [Esit 

For. Come on, Nerissa,; I have wmdc in hand 
That you yet know not of: we’ll see our 
husbands 

Before they think of us. 

A(?n Shall they see us? 

For. They shall, Nerissa; but in such a 
habit, ^ (50 

That they shall think we are accomplished^ 
Witfe that we lack.* I ’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 

I ’ll ^frove the prettier fellow of the two, 

* To deny this imposition, i.e. not to rofitee tlm task 
imposed. 

« With imagin'd speed, i.e, witlx tlxe speed of tlxoxxglxt, 

8 Traject (from Italian), fexTy-stage. 

ferry-boat. « Conm^iient, proper. 

8 Accomplished, provided. 



ICT III. Scene 4. 


MEEGHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT lit Scene 5. 


And wear my dagger witli the braver^ grace; 
And speak between the change of man and 
boy 

With a reed voice; and turn two mincing 
steps 

Into a manly stride; and speak of frays, 

Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint ^ 
lies, 

How honourable ladies sought my love, 70 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died, — 

I could not do withal;® — then Idl repent, 

And wish, for all that, that I had not kilfid 
them : • 

And twenty of these puny lies I ’ll tell ; 
^That men shall swear I’ve discontinu’d school 
/Above a twelvemonth: — I ’ve within my mind 
/A thousand raw tricks of these bragging 
/ Jacks, ^ * 

^ Which I will practise. 

/ JSfer. Why, shall we turn to men? 

j; Por. Fie, what a question ’s that, 
i If thou wert near a lewd interpreter! ]| so 
But come, I ’ll tell thee all my whole device 
When I am in my coach, which stays for us 
At the pax-k-gate; and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles to-day. 

[Ecoeufut. 

j £ Scene V. The same. A garder 

Enter Launcelot a;nd Jessica. 

/ Laun. Yes, truly; for, look you, the sins of 
/the father are to be laid upon the children: 
/ therefore, I promise you, I fear you.* I was 
/always plain with you, and so now I speak 
/my agitation® of the matter: therefore be of 
/good cheer; for, truly, I think you are damned, 
j There is but one hope in it that can do you 
v^any good; and that is jput a kind of bastard 
<hope neither. 

I Jes. And what hope is^that, I pray thee? 10 
\ Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that 
jyour father got you not, — that you arejiot the 
( Jew’s daughter. 

^ Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, in- 

1 Braver, finer. ® Quaint, ingenious. 

3 1 could not do withal, i.e. I could not help it. • 
4 Jacks, worthless fellows. 

« J feqr you, i.e. I fear for you. 

6 Asitation, a hlunder for cogitation. 


deed: so the sins of my mother should be? 
visited upon me. iti? 

Laun. Truly, then, I fear you are damned; 
both by father and mother: thus when 1/ 
shun Scyila, your father, I fall into Charybdis, / 
joyj mother: well, you are gone both ways. ? 

Jes. 1 shall be saved by my £usband; he^ 
hath made me a Christian. 22) 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he: we were^ 
Christians enow' before; e’en as many as could) 
well live, one by another. This making of^ 
Chi’istians will raise the price of hogs; if we^ 
grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall not shortly^ 
have a rasher on the coals for money. > 

Jes. I’ll tell my husband, Launcelot, what? 
you say: here he comes. ^ so/ 

Enter Lorenzo. < 

^ Lo?\ I shall grow jealous of you shortly,/ 
Launcelot, if you thus get my wife into cor- ^ 
ners. / 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo:/ 
Launcelot and I are out.® He tells me flatly, < 
there is no mercy for me in heaven, because/ 
I am a Jew’s daughter: and he says, you are/ 
no good member of the commonwealth; for,) 
in converting Jews to Christians, you raised 
the price of pork. 39/ 

Lor. 1 shall answer that better to the com-/ 
monwealth than you can the getting up of the) 
negro’s belly; the Moor is with child by you, ? 
Launcelot. / 

Laun. It is much that the Moor should be/ 
more th§,n reason: but if she be less than an/ 
honest woman, she is indeed more than I took/ 
her for. ) 

Lor. How every fool can play upon the^ 
word! I think the best grace of wit will) 
shortly turn into silence, and discourse grow) 
commendable in none only but parrots. — Go) 
in, sirrah; bid them prepare for dinner. 52 ) 
Laun. That is done, sir; they have all) 
stomachs. ) 

Lor. Good Lord, what a wit-snapper are) 
you ! then bid them prepare dinner. ) 

Laim. That is done too, sir; only, cover is ^ 
the word. > 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir ? ^ 


' JEnow, enough. 


8 Are out, i.e. have fallen out. 
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ACT in. Scene 5. 


MEBCHANf OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scone 1. 


j Zaun. Not so, sir, neither; I know my 
^duty.^ 60 

( Lor. Yet more quarrelling with occasion!- 
Hvilt thou show the whole wealth of thy wit 
an an instant*? I pray thee, understand a 
^ plain man in his plain meaning: go to thy/el- 
aows, bid them cover the table, serve in the 
^meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

I Zaun. For the table, sir, it shall be served 
jin; for the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for 
syour coming in to dinnei’, sir, why, let it be 
Jas humours and conceits shall govern. 

) Lor. 0 dear discretion,® how his words are 
i suited!^ 70 

SThe fool hath planted in his memory 
i An army of good words; and I do know 
) A many fools, that stand in better place, 

; Garnish’d^ like him, that for a tricksy word® 
jDefy the matter.^ — How cheer’st thou,® Jesf 

< sica? 

I And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, — 

< How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio’s wife ? 
s Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet 
jThe Lord Bassanio live an upright life; 


For, having such a blessing in his lady, sos 
He liinls the joys of heaven liere on earth; \ 
And if on earth he do not merit it, J 

In reason he should never eonu'. to heaven. ) 
Why, if two gods should play sonu^ heavenly/ 
match, ;! 

And {>11 the wagtjr lay two ea,ri.]ily women, j 
And Portia one, there must bo something else/ 
Pawn’d® with the other; for the poor rude) 
world ) 

Hatli not licr fellow. ;! 

Zo)\ Even such a husband | 

Hast thou of me as she is fdr a wife. sd j 

Jes. Nay, but ask my opinion too of tbat. 
Lor. I wall anon: first, let us go to <1 inner. \ 
Jes. Nay, let me praise you while I have j 
a stomach. ^ 

Lor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table- ( 
talk; I 

Then, ho\vsoe’or thou speak’si, ’moug other ^ 
things r j 

I shall digest it. J 

Jes. Well, I ’ll sot you forth. ( 

I Ah’cw/iA 3) 


ft 

ACT IV. 


Scene I. Venice. A cou^rt of Justice. 

Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Solanio, Sa- 
LARINO, and others. Flourish. Enter the 
Duke and the Magnificoes. The Dijke tales 
Ms seat 07i the throne^ the Magnificoes 07 i either 
side of him. 

Duke. What, is Antonio hei’e? 

A^it. Beady, so please your gi'ace. 

Luke. I ’m sorry for thee: thou art come to 
answer 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 

1 Laiiiicelot pretends to take cover in the sense of “to 
cmer the head/" to put his hat on. 

^ QuurreUing with occasion, i.e, quibbling, or taking 
words in a double sense on every opportunity, 

3 Discretion, discrimination. 

Suited, ie. arranged. s garnish’d, furnished. 

6 For a tricJcsg word, for the sake of a pun, 

^ The majStef ssthe meaning. 

« Bow cheer’st tfiow=What cheer? a Paton'd, staked. 
10 Set you forth, i.e. display you to advantage. 

lU • 


Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

I have heard 

Your grace hath ta’en greiit pains to qualify^i 
His rigorous course; but since he stands ob- 
durate, 

And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose lo 

My patience to his fury; and am arm’d 
To sufter, with a ipiietuess of spirit, 

The very tyranny amf rage of his, 

Euke. Go one, an^ call the Jew into the 
c^urt. 

Solan. He’s ready at the door: he comes, 
my lord. 

Enter BiiynocK. 

^ Luke. Make room, and let him stand before 
our face,— 


u Qualify , modify. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thon but iead’st this fashion of thy 
malice 

To the last hour of act; and then ^t is thought 
Thou ’It show thy mercy and remorse,^ more 
strange 20 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; 

And where 2 thou now exact’st the penalty, — 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s 
flesh, 

Thou wilt not only loose ^ the forfeitm-e, 

But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety* of the principal; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of late so huddled on his back, 

/ Enow to press a royal merchant down, 

( And pluck commiseration of his state so 

[ From brassy bosoms and rough hearts df flint, 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never 
train’d 

To oflices of iender courtesy. ]] 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy. I Lave possess’d^ your grace of what I 
purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light • 

Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 
You ’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion-flesh than to receive 41 
Thi*ee thousand ducats; I ’ll not answer that; 
But, say,® it is my humour is it answer’d? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban’d!® What, are you answer’d 
yet? 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 

[■ And others, when the bag-pipe sings f the 
nose, ' 

Cannot contain their urine: for affection, 50 
Mistress of passion, sways it to the mo(M 
Of what it likes or loathes.] Now, for your 
answer: ^ 

As there is no firm® reason to be render’d, 

1 Remorse, relenting. 2 where, whereas. ^ 

» Loose, remit. * Moktjj, portion. 

^ Possessed, informed. s Sap, i.e, suppose. 

^ Humour, fancy, caprice. » San% i.e. poisoned. 

9 Firm, sound. 


Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 54 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 

[[wLy he, a woollen bag-pipe,— but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame 
As to offend, himself being offended ; ] 

So-^an I give no reason, nor I will not. 

More than a lodg’d hate and a certain loath- 
ing 50 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answer’d? 

Sass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man. 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with 
my answer. ^ 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do 
not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would 
4 not kill ? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What, wouldst thou have a serpent 
sting thee twice? 

ArU. I pray you, think you question^^ with 
the Jew: 70 

You may as well go stand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood^® bate^® his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the 
lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of 
heaven; 

You may as well do any thing most hard, 

As seek to soften that, — than which what’s 
harder? — 

His Jewish heart: — therefore, I do beseech 
you, 80 

Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgment,^* and the Jew his wiU. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is 
six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, — I would have my 
bond. 


10 Xjodg*d, settled. Question, argue. 

12 Main flood, ocean. ^3 Bate=^shdAQ, reduce. 
14 Judgment, i.e. sentence. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. IMERCIIANX 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, ren- 
dering none *? 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doing 
no wrong'? so 

You have among you many a purchas’d slave. 
Which, like your asses and your dogs «,nd 
mules, 

You use in abject and in slavish parts. 

Because you bought them: — shall I say to you. 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs'? 
Why sweat they under burdens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season’d with such viands ? You will an- 
swer. 

The slaves are ours: — so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him. 

Is dearly bought, ’t is mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! lOi 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice. % 
I stand for judgment : answer, — shall I have 
it? 

Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this 
couii;, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 

Whom I have sent for to determine this,^ 

Come here to-day. 

k^olan. My lord, here stays without ' 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

Hew come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters; call the mes- 
senger. no 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man, 
courage yet! 

The Jew shall have my flesh, bloo^, bones, 
and all. 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death: the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: 
You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Hbrissa, dressed like a lawyers cleric. 

Duke. Came you fi-om Padua, from Bellario? 
N&r. Erom both, my lord. Bellario greets 
your grace. [Presents a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so 
earnestly? 121 


OF VEHICE. ACT IV. Scene 1. 

Shy. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt 
there. 022 

Ora. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen; but no metal 
can. 

No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the 
keenness 

Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce 
thee? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit (umugh to 
make. 

Gra. O, be thou damn’d, «incxoj’able dog ! 
And for thy life let justice be accus’d.- 
Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 131 

That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into ttie trunks of men: thy currish spirit 
Govei'ii’d a wolf, who, bang’d for human 
slaughter. 

Even from the gallows did his ftdl soul fleet,® 
And, whilst thou lay’st in thy unhallow’d 
dam, 

Infus’d itself in thee; for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starv’d, .‘ind ra, venous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off 

• my bond. 

Thou but oflend’st* tby lungs to speak m 
loud: 140 

Eepair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless® ruin. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. ,This letter from Bellario doth com- 
mend 

A young and learned doctor to our court. — 
Where is he? 

Eer. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you ’ll admit 
him. 

Duke. With all my heaiL— Some three or 
four of you ^ 

Go give him courteous conduct to this place.-— 
Meantime the court shall hear Bellario’s let- 
ter. 149 

Olerti. [Reads^ ** Your gi*ace shall understand, 
that at the receipt of your letter I ana very sick: 
but in the iristaxit that your nicssongor came, in 


* And far thy life, ie. “and for .allowing? thoc to 
live justice herself should be iinpeached,'* 

® Fleet ie* take flight. ^ Offend' 

® Cureless, past repair. " , 


X determine this, decide this. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


MEBCHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


loving visitation was with me a young doctor of 
Rome; his name is Balthazar. I acquainted him 
■with the cause in controversy between the Jew and 
Antonio the merchant: we turned o’er many books 
together : he is furnished with my opinion ; which, 
bettered with his own learning, — the greatness 
whereof I cannot enough commend,— comes with 
him, at my importunity, to fill up^ your grace’s re- 
quest in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack of 
years be no impediment to let him lack^ a reverend 
estimation ; for I never knew so young a body with 
so old a head. I leave him to your gracious accep- 
tance, whose trial shall better publish his commen- 
dation.” 

Did'e. You hear* the learned Bellario, what 
he writes: 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws. 

• 

Give me your hand. Came you from old 
Bellario ? 

Por. I did, my lord. 

Duke. ' You’re welcome: take 

your place. 170 

Are you acquainted with the difference^ 

That holds this present question in the court 
Por. I am informed throughly of' the 
cause. — 

Which is the merchant here, and which the 
Jew? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand 
forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock? 

Bhy. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you 
follow; 

Yet in such rule,® that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn® you as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not? iso 

\_To Antonio. 

Ant. Ay, so he says. ^ 

Por. Do you confess the bond? 

A nt. I do. ^ 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Bhy. On what compulsion must I? teU me 
that. 


1 To Jill up, i.e. to fulftl. 

2 Be no impediment to let Mm lade, i.e. be no liindrance 

to his receiving. s Bifference, dispute. 

** That holds, ie. “which is the subject of the pre- 
sent trial” « In such rule, i.e. in such due form. 

<5 Impugn ^oppose. 


Por. The quality of mercy is not strain’d, — 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d,^ — 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes: 

’T is? mightiest in the mightiest: it- becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, 190 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, — 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show®#«likest 
God’s 

When mercy seasons^ justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
'*hat, in the course of justice, none of us 1 S 9 
Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to 
render 

Tlie deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow,^® this strict court of 
Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant 
there. 

Bhy. My deeds upon my head! I crave the 
law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Po7\ Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Pass. Yes, here I tender ’t for him in the 
courtc; 

Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 211 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice hears down truth.^^ And I be- 
seech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority: 

To do a great right, do a little wrong; 

And curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Por. It must not be; there is no power in 
Venice 

Can alter a decree established: 

’T will be recorded for a precedent; 220 

^ Twice Uess'd^ endovfed with double blessing. 

8 Show, appear. ^ Seasons, tempers. 

10 Follow, i|j|.sist upon, n Truth, honesty. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. MEECHANT 

And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. 222 
A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel ! 

0 wise young judge, how I do honour thee ! 
For. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
jSk^. Here ’t is, most reverend doctor, here 
it is. 

For. Shylock, there’s thrice thy money 
offer’d thee. 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in 
heaven: 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 229 

No, not for Venice. 

Why, this bond is forfeit; 
And lawfully by this the J ew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart. — Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bon4 
PAy. When it is paid according to the 
tenour. — 

It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 

You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound: I charge you by the 
law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear 240 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 

A7it. Most heax’tily I do beseech the coimt 
To give the judgment. 

For. Wliy then thus it is: — 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
Sh?/. 0 noble judge! 0 excellent young man ! 
For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation 1 to the penalty. 

Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

’Tis very true: 0 wise and upright 
judge ! 250 

How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
For. Therefore lay bare your bosom. 

Ay, his breast; 

So says the bond:— doth it not, noble judge? — 
Nearest his heart: those are the very words. 
For. It is so. Are there balance here to 
weigh 
The flesh? 

I have them ready. 


OF VENICE. 

For. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on 
your chai'ge,- 

To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 
^SViy. Is it so nominated in ilu‘- bond? 

For. It is not so express’d : but what of 
that? 200 

’Twere good you do so much for charity. 

JSki/. I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond. 
Fo7\ Come, merchant, have you any thing 
to say? 

Ant. But little: I am arm’d and well px'e- 
par’d. — 

Give me your hand, Bassafiio: fare you wadi! 
Grieve not that I am fall’n to this for you; 
For herein Fortune sho%vs herself more kind 
Than is her custom: it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty; from wdiich lingering pen- 
ance 271 

Of such a misery doth she cut mu? olF. 
Commend me to your honourable -wife: 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end; 

Say how I lov’d you, speak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is tokl, bid her bo Judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 
Eepent not you that you shall lose your 
friend, 

And he repents not tha,t he pays your debt; 
For, if the Jew do cut btit deep enough, 2so 
I ’ll pay it instantly with all my lieart, 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 

But life itself, my w’ife, and a.ll the world, 

Are not with me esteem’d above thy life: 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

For. Your wife would give you little thanks 
for that, 

If she were by, to h^ar you make the offer, 
Gra. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 
I w(fbld she were in hoavon, so she could 29i 
Entreat some power to change this currish 
Jew. 

iVen ’Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 

^ /S/iy. These be the Christian husbands 1 I 
have a daughter,— 


1 Hath full relationMQ fully applicable. 
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2 On your charge ~ at your expeiijjo. 



ACT IV: Scene 1. 


MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Would any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband rather than a Chris- 
tian ! — [Aside. 

We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Pot. a pound of that same merchant’s flesh 
is thine: 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

SJvj. Most rightful judge ! soi 

For. And you must cut this flesh from oflP 
his breast: 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Sh'y. Most learned judge ! — A sentence ! 
come, prepai'e !* 

Por. Tarry a little; there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of 
blood, — 

The words expressly are, a pound of flesly 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of 
flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Ghristian blood, thy lands and 
goods 310 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate^ 

Unto the state of Venice. 

Gm. 0 upright judge! — Mark, Jew: — 0 
learned judge ! 

&7i^. Is that the law? ^ 

Po7\ Thyself shalt see the act: 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assur’d 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou 
desir’st. 

G7'a. 0 learned judge! — Mark, Jew: — a 
learned judge ! 

I take this offer, then; — ^pay the bond 
thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

Por. Soft ! 320 

The Jew shall have all justice; — soft! no 
haste: — 

He shall have nothing but .the penalty. 

G?'a. 0 Jew! an upright judge, a learned 
judge! ^ 

Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the 
flesh. 

Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor 
moi'e 

But just a pound of flesh: if thou tak’st more 


• 1 =3 confiscated. 


Or less than a just - pound, — be ’t but so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance® 
Or the division^ of the twentieth part® 

Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 



Shy. I pray yon, give me leave to go from hence 
I am not v'eU.— (Act iv. l, 396, 396.) 


But in the estimation of a hair, — ssi 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate 
Gra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

2 Just, exact. 

8 In the substance, i.e. in tlie whole (of a grain). 

^ Divisim, i.e. fjgactioni. s Twentieth part, ie. one grain. 
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ACT IV. *806110 1. 


f CT IV. Scene 1. 

For. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy 
forfeiture. 

>S%. Give me ni}^ principal, and let me go. 
Bass. I have it ready for thee; here it is. 
For. He hath refus’d it in the open court: 
He shall t>aye merely justice and his boml. 
Gra. A Daniel, still say 1, a second 
Daniel ! — 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
SJiy. Shall I not have barely my principal? 
For. Thou shalt have nothing but the for> 
feiture, 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil give him good 
«f it ! 

I ’ll stay no longer question. 

For. Tarry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — % 

If it be prov’d against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 350 

He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party 1 ’gainst the which he doth contrive- 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, I say, tlioii stand’st; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding. 

That indirectly, and directly too. 

Thou hast contiiv’d® against the very life 360 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formeidy^ by me rehears’d. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
Gra. Beg that thou mayst have leave to 
hang thyself: 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore thou must be bang’d at the state’s 
charge. 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of 
our spirit, 

I pardon thee thy life before thou iisk it: 

For half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s; sro 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a line. 
For. Ay, for the state, — not for Antonio. 

1 P<xr« 2 /= person. 

2 Contrive, plot. » Contriv’d, plotted. 

* Formerly, ie. above. 
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Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not 
that: ‘‘M 

You bike my house, when you do take the 
prop 

That <loth sustain my house ; you take my life, 
When you do take the mea.ns wlien'by i live. 
/Vr. What mercy ea,n you reudei* him, An- 
tonio ? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing else, for Clod’s 
sake. 

Ant So please my lord the duke and all the 
court Jiso 

To quit the fiue for one hfilf of his goods, 

J am content; so he will let me have 
The other half in use,*'" to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the genUemau 
That lately stole his daughter: 

Two things provided more, — that, for this 
favour, 

He presen tly^5 liecome a Christian; 

The other, that he do record a^aft, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his ihmghter. 35)0 
Duke. He shall do this; or (‘Ise 1 do recaait 
The pardon that I late pronouiiiHul here, 
y’or. Ai't thou conteuteil, Jew? wJiat tloat 
• tliou say? 

S/iy. I am content. 

For. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from 
hence; 

I am not well: send the deed alter me, 

And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In christening shalt thou have two 
godfathers: 

Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten 
more, 399 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

^ [Kvit Shyhek. 

Duke. Sir, I en-jj^reat you home with me to 
* dinner. 

For. I humbly do desire your grace of par- 
*don: 

I must away this night toward Padua, 

And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I ’m sorry tha;fc your leisure serves 
you not— 

s Xn me, ie, iu trust. « Presently'^ muuediately. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ZaERUHANTT OF VENICE. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Antonio, gratify this gentleman; 

For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[Exeimt Duke^ Magnificoes^ cDid Train, 
Bass. Most worthy gentleman, I and my 
friend 

Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 4io 
Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope^ your courteous pains withal. 


A7it. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ser\dce to you evermore. 4i4 
Bor. He is well paid that is well satis- 
fied; 

And I, deliveiing you, am satisfied, 

And therein do account myself well paid: 

My mind was never yet more mercenary, 

I pray you, know me when we meet again: 

I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 420 



(?m. Fair sir, you are well o’erta’en 
My Lord Bassanio, upon more advice, 

Hath sent you here this ring.— (Act iv. S. 5-7.) 


Bass. Dear sir, of fofse^ I must attempt 
you further:® 421 

Take some remembrance us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee: grant me two things, I pray 
you,™ * 

Not to deny me, and to paition me. 

Bor. You press me far, and therefore I will 
yield. 

— ^ — — — — ^ ^ ^ — — ^ 

1 Cope, reward. 2 Of force, i.e. of necessity, 

8 Attempt you. further, i.e. malce a further attempt to 
persuade yoro 


[To Antonio] Give me your gloves, I’ll wear 
them for your sake; 

[To Bassanio] And, for your love, I’U take 
this ring from you: — 

Do not draw back your hand; I’ll take no 
more; 

And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, — alas, it is a trifle! 

I wiU not shame myself to give you this, 4Si 
Bor. I wiU have nothing else but only this; 

And now methinks I have a mind to it. 
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ACT V. Scone 1. 


Bass. There ’s more depends on this than on 
the value. 434 

The dearest ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation: 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 

For. I see, air, you are liberal in offersj 
You taught me fii’st to beg; and now me- 
thinks 

You teach me how a beggar should be an- 
swer’d. 440 

Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by 
my wife; 

And, when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose it. 
For. That ’sense serves many men to save 
their gifts. 

And if your wife be not a mad- woman, 

And know how well I have deserv’d this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever ^ 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 

[Exeunt Fortia and Nerissa. 
Ant My Lord Bassanio, let him have the 
ring: 449 

Let his deservings, and my love withal,^ 

Be valued against your wife’s commandment. 

Bass. Go, Gratiano, run and overbike him; 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou 
canst, 

Unto Antonio’s house: — away! make haste. 

[Exit Gratiam. 

Come, you and I will thither presently; 

And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont: come, Antonio. [Exeunt 


[] Scene II. The same, xl street. ? 

Enter Portia and Nerissa, dlsfjvised as ( 
before. 

For. ln(]uire the Jew’s houst‘. out, give him ! 
this deed, ^ 

And let him sign it: wis ’ll away to-night, 

And be a day before our husbands home: i 

This deed will be well welcome to .Lorenzo, jl 
* ( 

Enter Gratiano. i 

Gra. Fair sir, you are ^\;<.‘ll o’eria’en: 

My Lord Bassanio, upon more advice,^ 

Hath sent you here this ring; and doth entreat; 
Your company at dinner. 

For. That cannot be: J 

His ling I do accept most thankfully; 9> 

And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, > 
I pray you, show my youth old Shylock’s house. > 
Gra. That will 1 do. ^ / 

Ner. Sir, I would speak with you. — i 

I ’ll see if I can get my husbaml’s ring, S' 

[7\> /*ortin.^^ 

Wh^ch I did make him swear to kiH^]> for over. 

For. Thou mayst, I waaTant. Wc shalij 
0 have old'^ swearing 

That they did give the rings away to men; j 
But we ’ll outface them, and outswear them too. 
Away I make haste: thou know’st where 
will tarry. Ls|! 

JVer. Come, good sir, will you show mo to; 
this house 'i [Exemt ] ; 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Belmont Garden o/ P ortia’s 
house with Terrace. 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Lor. The moon shines bright: — in such a 
night as this, 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise,— in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Troyan walls, 

4 Withal^ in addition. 

3 Advioe, consideration. 

® Oidf here used intensitively—hard. 

m ^ 


And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did fTMsbe fearfullj- o’ertrip the dew, 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 

And f*an dismay’d away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 10 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft^ her love 
'To come again to Carthage. 


4 wafted. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 


MEBCHANT OF YENICE. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


Jes, In such a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 13 

That did renew old ^^son. 

Lor, In such a night 

Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far as Belmont. 

Jes, In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he lov’d her well, 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
And ne’er a true one. 

Lor. In such a night 20 

Did pretty J essica, like a little shrew, 

Slander her love, aifU he forgave it her. 

Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come: 
But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. 

Enter Stephano. 

Lor, Who comes so fast in silence of the night? 

Bteph, A friend. 

Lor, A friend ! what friend ? your name, I 
pray you, Mend ? 

Bteph. Stephano is my name; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about 30 
By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lor. Who comes with herf 

Bteph. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return’d? 

Lor, He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him. — 

But go we in, I pray thee, J essica, 

And ceremoniously let us prepare 

Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Laijncelot. 

Laun. [Imitating a post-hor)i\ Sola, sola! wo 
ha, ho! sola, sola! 

Lor. Who calls? ^ 40 

Laun. Sola! — did you see Master Lorenzo? 
Master Lorenzo, sola, sola! • 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man: — ^here. 

Laun. Sola! — where? where? ^ 

Lor. Here. 

Laim. Tell him there’s a post come from 
my master, with his horn full of good news: 
my master will be here ere morning. [Eadt. 

Lor. Sweet soul, let’s in, and there expect 
their coming. 


And yet no matter: — why should we go in? — 
My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 5i 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand; 
And bring your music forth into the air. 

[Exit Btephano. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
Bank! 



Lot. In such a night as this,— (Act v. 1. 1. ) 


m 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines^ of bright gold: 
There ’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st 60 


1 I^atines. See note S35. 
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i 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


But in his motion iike an angel sings, 

Still qiiiring to the young-eyVl cheruhins,- 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this inuckly vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

; , £Bn£er Micsiciaan, • 

►Come, ho, and wake Diana with a liymn! 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress’ ear, 
And draw her home with music.] [Music. 


Jcs. I’m never mcn-y when 1 hear sweet 
music. 

Lor. The i’eason is, your s])iritKS a, re atten- 
tive: 70 

For do but note a wiki and wa,ntou herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhaaidled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, a.nd neigh- 
ing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their blood; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
61 



Por. That light we see is hurniiig in niy hflll. 

How far that little oan<llo throws his beams ! 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world.— (Aet v. 3. 81)* 91.) 


Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutiiaD stand, 
Their savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze, 

By the sweet power of music: thei'efore the 
poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods; so 

[[Since naught so stockish,^ har<l, and full of 

►But music for the time doth change his na- 
> ture* ] *■► 

1 Mutml, common. a StocMsK insensible. 


The man that hath no music in himself, ss 
Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for ti'easons, rdratagems, a.nd spoils;'*^ 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
AimI his aflectionsfdark as Ei*ebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. — Mark the music. 

Enter Portia ami Nkiuhha. 

Por, That light we see is burning in my hall 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a nauglvty world. 

5 Spoils^ a(5ts of rapine. ^ 
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f C tlie moon shone, we did not see 

J the candle. 92 

/ For, So doth the greater glory dim the less: 

; A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

> Until a king be by; and then his state 
$ Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
?Into the main of waters. — Music! hark! 

/ iVer. It is your music, ^ madam, of the house. 

? For. Kothing is good, I see, without respect 
/Methinks it sounds much sweeter than by 
( day. 100 

^ Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, ma- 
j dam. 

? For. The crow dbth sing as sweetly as the 
J lark, 

^ When neither is attended and I think 

j The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
^When every goose is cackling, would be 
] thought • 

^No better a musician than the wren, 

) How many things by season season^ are 
(To their right 4 )raise and true perfection! — ] 
Peace, ho! the moon sleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak’d. [Music ceases. 

Lor. • That is the voice, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, of Portia. iii 

For. He knows me, as the blind man knows 
the cuckoo, • 

By the bad voice. 

Lor. Bear lady, welcome home. 

For. We have been praying for our hus- 
bands’ welfare, 

Which ^ speed, we hope, the better for our 
words. 

Are they return’d? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before, 

To signify their coming. 

For. Go in, Xerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
Xo note at all of our beir% absent hence; — 

Xor you, Lorenzo; — Jessica, nor you. i2i 

[A iuchet sounds. 
Lor. Your husband is at hand; I hear his 
trumpet: 

We are no tell-tales, madam; fear you not. 

1 Miisia, i.e. band of music, 
s Without respect, i.e. absolutely. « 

s A itended* listened to attentively. 

' 4 Which, i.e. wbo. 


For. This night methinks is but the da.}^ 
light sick; 124 

It looks a little paler: ’t is a day, 

Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

j[ Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, > 
and their Followers. ? 

* m ) 

Lass. We should hold day with® the Anti-S 
podes, S 

If you would walk in absence of the sun. S 
For. Let me give light, but let me not beS 
light;® I 

For a light wife doth make a heavy ^ husband,) 
And never be Bassanio so for me: isi) 

But God sort® alii] — You’re welcome home,) 
my lord. ^ 

[(r7'atiano and A'erissa conmrse apart 
Bass. I thank you, madam. Give welcome 
to my friend: 

'Phis is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am so infinitely bound. 

For. You should in aU sense® be much 
bound to him, 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Ant. Xo more than I am well acquitted of. 
For. Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 140 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy.^® 
Gra. [To By yonder moon I swear 

you do me wi’ong; 

In faith, I gave it to the judge’s clerk: 
[[Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, ^ 
Since you do take it, love, so much at heart. 
For. A quarrel, ho, already! what’s the 
matter? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give to me; whose posy was 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 149 
Upon a knife, “Love me, and leave me not”^^ 
Ner. What talk you of the posy or the 
value? 

You swore to me, when I did give «t you, 
That you would wear it till your hour of 
death; 

And that it should lie with you in your grave: 

5 Hold day with, i.e. bave daylight at the same time as. 

® Light, i.e. wanton. ^ Heavy, i.e. sad. * Sort, dispose. 

9 In all sense, i.e. in all reason. 

10 Breathing courtesy, i.e. courtesy merely of speech. 

11 Leave me not, do not part with me. 
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Though not for me, yet for your vehement 
oaths, 155 

You should have been respective,^ and have 
kept it. 

Gave it a judge’s clerk! no, God’s my judge, 
The clerk will ne’er wear hair on ’s face that 
had it* • 

Gra, He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Wer. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. leo 

Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a 
youth, — 

A kind of boy; a little scrubbed^ boy, 

No higher than thyself, the judge’s clerk; 

A prating boy, that begg’d it as a fee: 

I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Po?^ You were to blame, — I must be plain 
with you, — 

To part so slightly with your wife’s first gift; 
A thing stuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And rivetei with faith unto your flesh. 

I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Never to part with it; and here he stands, — 

I dare be sworn for him, he would not leave 
it , 3 

Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gra- 
tiano, 

You give your wife too finkind cause of grief: 
An ’twere to me, I should be mad at it. 

Bass. \Asid^ Why, I were best to cut my 
left hand off, 

And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra. My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it, and indeed iso 
Deserv’d it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg’d 
mine: 

And neither man nor master would take 
aught 

But the two lings. 

Pot. What ring gave you, my lord ? 

Not that, d hope, which you receiv’d of me. 

Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 

I would deny it; but you see my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it,— it is gone. 

Por. Even so void is your false heart of 
truth. 


1 Bme been respective been regardful. 

2 scrubby, i.e. stunted, mean-looking. 
» Leave it, part with it. 
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By heaven, 1 will ne’er come in your bed lOO 
Until I see the ring. 

jVer. Nor I in yours 

Till I again see mine. 

Buss. Swe(d'. Portia, 

If you did know to whom 1 gav(‘ the ring, 

If you did know for whom I gav(‘ the ring, 
And would con(‘eive for what I gave the ring, 
And how niiwillingly 1 left the ring, 

When nanght would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the strength of your dis- 
pleasure. 

Por. If yon had known the virtue*^ of the 
ring, • 

Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 200 
Or your own honour to contain^’ the ring, 

You would not then have parted with the 
ring. 

What man is there so much unreasonable, 

If you had pleas’d to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a eemunonyU 
Nerissa teaches me what to believe: 

I’ll die for’t but some woman had the ring. 
Buss. No, by imne honour, madam, by my 
soul, 

No woman had it, but a civil dotdor,*^ 210 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of 
me. 

And begg’d the ring; the which I did deny 
him, 

And suffer’d him to go displeas’d away; 

Even he that had held up^^ tlie very life 
Of my dear friend. What sliould 1 say, sweet 
lady? 

I was enforc’d to send it after him : 

I was beset with shame and courtesy; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady; 
Por, by these blessed candles of tlie night, 220 
Had you been therf, I think, you would have 
begg’d 

The' ring of me to give the woidhy doctor. 

** TQ virtue, i.e. the power. 

^ To confaia «= to retain, to keep safe. 

<» ifawted-as to have wanted, 
t A ceremony -a sacred object. 

8 Civil doctor, i.e. doctor of civil luw. 

8 Held up, i«. preserved. 

Shame and cotirtesy, ie. sbatoe at iny apparently un- 
kind refusal and a sense of what was due to courtesy. 
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For. Let not that doctor e’er come near my 
house: 223 

Since he hath got the jewel that I lov’d, 

And that which you did swear to keej) for me, 
I will ]}ecome as liberal as you; 

I ’ll not deny him anything I have, 

[[No, not my body nor my husband’s bed: 
•Know him I shall, I am well sure of it: 

|[Lie not a night from home; watch me like 
Argus: 230 

^ If you do not, if I be left alone, 
i Now, by mine honour, which is yet mine own, j| 
I ’ll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 

Ser. And I his clerk; therefore be well 
advis’d^ 

How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

J [[ Gra. Well, do you so: let not me take him, 

( then; • 

' For if I do, I ’ll mar the young clerk’s pen. ] 
A/iL I am the unhappy subject of these 
quarrels. 

Fo?\ Sir, grieve not you; you’re welcome 
notwithstanding. 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced 
wrong; * 240 

And, in the hearing of these many friends, 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyqg, 
Wherein I see myself, — 

For. Mark you but that! 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himseH; 

In each eye, one: — swear by your double seif, 
And there ’s an oath of credit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me: 

Pardon this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 
An^. I once did lend my body for his 
wealth 

Wliich,^ but for him that had your husband’s 
ring, 250 

Had quite miscarried: I^lare be bound again, 
My sold upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith advisedly.^^ 

For. Then you shall be his surety. Give 
him this; • 

And bid him keep it better than the other, 
dwif. Here, Lord Bassanio; swear to keep 
this ring. 

1 Be well advis'd, i.e. be careful 

2 If well-being. ^ Which,, i.e. tlie luan. 

4 Advisedly, deliberately. 


Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the 
doctor I 

For. I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio; 
[] For, by this ring, the doctor lay with me. ^ 
Aer. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano; ) 
For that same scrubbed boy, the doctor’s; 

** clerk, * 261^ 

In lieu of this,^ last night did lie with me. I 



Bass. Pardon me, good lady.— (Act v. 1. 219.) 


Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high- > 
ways ( 

In summer, when the ways are fair enough: ^ 
Why, are we cuckolds ere we have deserv’d it? fj 
For. Speak not so grossly.] — You are all^ 
amaz’d: 

Here is a letter, read it at your leisure; 

It comes from Padua, from Bellario: 

There you shall find that Portia was the 
doctor; 

Nerissa there her clerk: Lorenzo here 2ro 
Shall witness I set forth as soon as you, 

« In lieu of this -in consideration of, in return for. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


And even but now return’d; I have not yet 
Enter’d my bouse. ~ Antonio, you are web 
come; 273 

And I have better news in store for you 
Than you expect: unseal this letter soon; 
There you sball find three of your argosies 
Are richly come to harbour suddenly: ^ 

j|[You shall not know by what strange accident 
chanced on this letter. 

A7it. I am dumb. 

JBass, Were you the doctor, and I knew 
you not? 2 S 0 

6^m. Wex’e you the clerk that is to make 
me cuckold ? 

Wer. Ay, but the clerk that never means to 
dd^it. 

Unless he live until he be a man. 

Bass. Sweet doctor, you shall be my bed- 
fellow; 

^ When I am absent, then lie with my wife.] 
Ant Sweet lady, you have given me life 
and living; 

For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road, 

Por. How now, Lorenzo! 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 
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AV. Aye, and 1 ’ll give them him without 
a fee. — 290 

There do I give to you and J essica, 

From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess’d of. 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the 
way 

Of starved people. 

Por. It is almost morning, 

And yet I ’m sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in; 

And chai'ge us therc upon infcor’gatories,^ 

And we will answer all things faithfully. 

ZGra. Let it be so: the first inter’gatory 300 
That my Nerissa shall be sworn on is, \ 

Whether till the next night she had rather J 
stay, I 

Or gO|>to bed now, being two hours to day: i 
But were the day come, I should -wish it dark, j 
That I were couching with the doctor’s clerk, i 
Well, while I live I’ll fear'*^ no other thing I 
So sore^ as keeping safe Neiissa**^s ring. ] 307 J 

A Tnter’gatories, llie contracted form of Interroga- 
tories. s Fear-^lni au.\iouH about. 

8 So 8(rre, so grievously. 



MAP TO ILLUSTRATE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 



NOTES TO MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


NOTE ON TIME OF ACTION. 

It is not very easy to settle the time which the inci- 
lents of this play are supposed to occupy. In the ap- 
>endixes to the New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, 
875, 1876, will be found a paper upon the time-analysis 
this play by the late Eev. N. J. Halpin, in which he 
eeks to prove that the whole dramatic time of the action 
ras limited to thirty-nine consecutive hours. The chief 
lifficulty is to assign the exact interval between the acts. 
:t is clear, from act i. scene 3, that three months, at 
east, must be covered by the action of the whole play, 
IS the bond, which Bassanio signs, was to be paid within 
hree months; and the trial scene could not take place 
lill after the bond was due. As to the interval between 
Lct 1 and act ii Bamel’s argument seems to me decisive, 
;t is very unlikely that Shylock would have become so 
■econciled to Bassanio and h?fe friends in one day, as to 
)e found on intimate terms with them and to have over- 
jome his prejudice against eating at their table. ^Indeed 
;he interval of a week, which Daniel puts between the 
wo acts, seems to me scarcely enough; for it must have 
;aken Bassanio some time to get his outfit, and as to the 
>bjection that the arrival of the Brince of Morocco is 
innounced in act i., it is evident from act 1 scene 2 that 
t was the custom of the suitors to remain some time at 
Selmont. It is also evident from act iil scenes S, 4, 
hat, as Antonio says in the former, his trial is to tak^ 
3lace on the morrow;” and as, in the latter scene, we 
ind Bortia leaving Belmont for "Venice in order to be 
present aflfche trial, that there cannot be more than a 


da 3 r’s journey between the two places. As to the interval 
between act ii. and act iii. it is evident that it must be 
of some duration. Daniel (ut infra, p. 153) gives several 
reasons for concluding that the interval between these 
acts must amount to about ten weeks, as in act iii. scene 
1, we are brought to within two weeks of the day when 
the bond is due. Shylock says to Tubal, ‘ * Go, Tubal, fee me 
an officer; bespeak him a fortnight before ” (iii. 1. 130, 131). 
This implies an interval of a fortnight between scenes 1 
and 2 of act iii. (See Time Analysis, &c., pp. 149-155.) 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

1. Line 1,— Antonio’s strange sadness, premonitoiy ot 
some disaster to come, foreshadows the chief incidents of 
the play. We have the same kind of prescient sadness 
in Hamlet, v. 2. 222, 223: “But thou wouldst not think 
how ill airs here about my heart.” Compare Eomeo 
and Juliet, note 200. 

• 

2. Line 4: What stffp nis nm^e of. ^Compare Tem- 
pest, iv. 1. 156, 157: 

We are such s/fUjf 
As dreams are made on. 

3. Line 6: WANT-WiT.— This is the «nly instance in 
Shakespeare of a compound of 2m?it; but of compounds of 
iach there are five instances, in Much Ado, v. 1. 195; X. 
Henry IV. ii. 3. 17 ; II. Henry IV ii. 4. 134; Mids. Night's 
Dream, ii. 2. 77; As You Like It, ii. 7. 21. 

4. Line 9; argrosies.— Compare Taming of the Shrew, 
ii 1. 87S-381,^where it is plain that the argosy was bigger 
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than the gallias and the gaUias tliaii the galley. It never 
seems to be used of a ship of war. The derivation of this 
word is established, beyond all doubt, in the new English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray; which gives 
{sxib voce) ‘^Ragusa (in Venetian, liagiisi) itself appears in 
I6th c- English as Ara.gouse, Arragouetse, Arx’agosa** . . 
“1577 Deb Mem. Perf. Art Navig. 0 Itagusyes, Hglks, 
Caruailes, and'other forrein rich laden ships ” . . “ 163S 

L. Roberts 237 Rliagusa. . . from hence 

was the original of those great ships here built, and in 
old times vulgarly called Argoses properly Rhaguses." 

5. Line 10: Like signiors and rich hnrghers on the Jlood. 
—Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, ii. i. 127: 

Marking th* embarked traders on the flood. 

See note 103 o'^ that play. 

6. Line 11: pageant.? of the Sfift.— Eloiio gives under 
Pegnia, “ a frame, a fabrick, a niachin, or pageant, to 
move, to* rise, or to go it self with wheels, with vices, or 
with other help." It is evident that pageant from the 
original meaning, as given by Florio in the above passage, 
came to mean the show itself. 

7. Line 12: ouerpeer.— Compare 1. Henry VI. i. 4. li? 
“ to o'erpeer the city;” and HI. Henry VI. v. 2, 14: 

Whose top-branch overpeer’d Jove's spreading tree, 
and Hamlet, iv. 5. 99: 

The ocean, over/eerms- of his list. 

8 . Line 14: woven wings. — These are of course can- 
vas sails.” The epithet might, at first sight, appear not 
very appropriate ; but canvas is made of woven hemp. 

9. Line 18 : Plucking the grass, to know where sits the 
loind.— Ascham in his Toxophilus (Pt. ii.), in giving direc- 
tions as to shooting in a wind, “where one of the mai'ks, 
or both, stands a little short of a high wall" says: “If 
you take grass and cast it up, to see how the toind staxids, 
many times you shall suppose to shoot down the wind, 
when you shoot clean against the wind" (Works, edn! 
1864, vol. ii. p. 166). 

10. Line 19: roads.— This use of roads is still preserved 
in this sense; e.g. “Yarmouth roads.*’' 

11. Line 25: hour-glass.^ln Shakespeare’s time hour- 
glasses were fixed in churches, near the pulpit, probably 
to remind the preacher, when in danger of being carried 
away by his subject, how time was passing. 

12. Line 27: And see my wealthy Andrew BOOK’i) in 
sand.— Qq. and Ff. have docks; the emendation is Rowe’s. 

13. Line 28:^Failmg her high-top lower than her ribs.— 
Compare Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West, iv. 1. (Pt. 1): 

It did me good 

To see the Spanish Carntile vaile her top 
Vnto my Maiden Flag. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 313. 

ICarveile, carvaile, or carvel, is a small vessel, from the 
Spanish carav&ia. See quotation from Dee, note 4, above } 
For vail see note 188, Love’s Labour ’s Lost, * | 

11 Lines 33, 34: 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream; 

Bnrobe tdietroaring tmters with 'my silks. ' 
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Lettsom suggo.sts that there i.s a line wauting afkn- 34. 
The Clarendon ITes.s edd. say (p. 80): “These linos were 
evidently in Sir W. Scott's mind when ho made Isaac the 
Jew say: ‘When in the Gulf of l^yons 1 thing over my 
merchandise to lighten the .ship . . . robed the .si’cthing 
billows in my choice silks- perfumed their briny foam 
with myrrh and aloes’ (I vanhoc, ch. x.)." [Kdn. 1886, p. 
116.] 

15. Lines 35, 36: 

And, in a word, hut even now worth THIS, 

And now worth ■nothing. 

The construction here iseertainly violently elliptical, and 
the meaning obscure. If Lettsom’s suggo.stion (see last 
note) is correct, it is dilTiculi to see how one lino between 
this and the line above could qrtite connect the sense. 
What this refers to is doubtful; most probably the in- 
tention was that the actor should expand the meaning by 
a gesture, so that this should be eiiuivalent to all this, 

i. e. all tlie wealth contained in the lost vcs.sel. What the 
speaker means to express is pretty clear; the thought in 
his miffd would be, that with his wealth all invested in 
a rich cargo he might be, in a moment, reduced from 
wealth to beggary. 

16. Line 42 : My ventm'es are not in ouf BcrrTOM trusted. 
—Bottom, is used appropriately of that part below tho 
wales or bents of a ship; in fact, generally speaking, tho 
hold, where the cargo is .stowed. Ho the word bottom 
comes to he used for th»ship itself. Compare King John, 

ii. 1. 73: 

Tlmn now tho FngliNh MhmA h.wc waft o’er; 
an^ Twelfth Night, v. 1. 59. 60; 

With which .such soathful grniqilo (li<l he ninke 
With tiie nioiit noble bottom of oiir Hoot. 

17. Line 46: 

Salar. Why, then you are in love. 

■Ant. Jn lorn / Fie, fe / 

Qq. and Ft omit the second Xn hwe, making the line 
thereby deficient in two syllables. It is a very common 
thing to find that, when words are repeattal, tho tran- 
scriber overlooks the repetition. We have, unhesitatingly, 
adopted Dyce'.s conjecture, and supplied the missing 
words. 

18. Line 56: Though Nestor sivear the Jest be- laughable. 
—Nestor was always regarded as the type of gravity. 
Compare IjOvc’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 3, 167-169: 

To see grciit HerfiUes whipping a gig, 

And profound Solomon to tune a jig, 

And Nfsior play at push-pin with the boys, 
f • 

19. Line 67: You grow exceeding strange.- F or this 
use of strange compare Comedy of Errors^ ii 2. 160, 161: 

In liphesus I am but two hours old, 

As si!t(tng-e unto your town as to your talk. 

20. Linos 78, 79: 

A stage, where every man wmt play a part, 

• And mine a sad one, 

This^ is tho same idea which Bhakespoare expanded, so 
admirably, in the celebrated soliloquy of Jaques in As 
You Like It, ii. 7. 139-166. 
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21. Line 82: Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
— This refers to the superstitious belief that sighs and 
groans impoverished the heart of blood. Compare II. 
Henry VI. iii. 2. 62, 63: 

I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans. 

Look pale as primrose with blood-dnnkuig sighs, 

and Mids. Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 97; 

With sighs of love, that cosis the fresh blood dear. 

22. Line 84; alabaster, which is the crystallized form of 
gypsum, or sulphate of lime, was much used in Eliza- 
bethan times for tombs and monuments. 

23. Line 85. —The word jaundice is used in only one 
other passage by Shakespeare, in Troiliis and Cressida, i 
3. 2: 

What grief hath jaundice on your cheeks? 

24 Line 89: Do cream and MANTLE like a STANDING 
POND.— Compare Lear, iii. 4. 139: “ the green mantle of the 
standing pool;” also Tempest, iv. 1. 182: “I’ the filthy 
mantled pool.” 

25. Line 90; And do a wilful stillness enterMn.— 
Compare Richard III. iii. 7. 28: 

And ask’d the mayor what meant this WilfUL SILENCE: 
Stillness is also used for silence in Henry V. iii. 1. 4; 
‘‘modest stUlness\nd humility. 

26. Line 93; As who should say, “i am Sir Oracle.” 
—Compare Richard II. v. 4. 8 : 

As who should say, “ I would tSou wert the man.” 

27. Line 98: If they should speak, WOULD almost damn 
those ears. — Dyce adopts Collier’s MS. suggestion 'twouXd; 
but surely this weakens the force of the passage. Woujtd 
is evidently elliptical for they would. The reference of 
course is to Matthew v. 22; and it is quite in the spirit 
of Gratiano’s humorous exaggeration to say that these 
people could only speak at the risk of placing their hear- 
ers in danger of eternal damnation. 

28. Line 102: this fool gudgeon.— ^ov the adjective use 
otfool compare below, ii.9. 26, “the/ooZ multitude; "the 
only other passage in Shakespeare in which the word is 
ao used. Izaak Walton says of the gtidgeon, “ he is an 
excellent fish to enter a young angler, being easy to be 
taken " (Pickering, Edn. 1825, p. 175). No doubt the gud- 
geon is a fish singularly free from guile, and easily caught; 
hut, as it is also used very much as a bait for other fish, 
we meet with the word more commonly in the phrase 
“to swallow a gudgeon,” i.e. tot be deceived. In a letter 
by Lord James Butler (1533) (Holinshed, vol. vi. p. 293) 
we find that he says, speakin/^ of himself, “Doo you 
thinke that James was so mad, as to gape for gc^ions?” 
It is evident from Cotgrave that gudgeon was synony- 
mous with “a mockery," “a cheating, cozenin^trick;” 
he gives it as the English equivalent for '‘fourbe,” “fre- 
daine,” ‘^cassade,” under which latter he gives : “ A gud- 
geon, . . gull, cousening part, cheating pranke, . . 
whence, * Avoir la cassade. To he gulled; or, to swallow 
a gudgeon.*” In spite of the statement in Nares (see<* 
Hares* Diet , sub Oudgemi) I cannot find any allusion to 
the gudgeon, Elizabethan literature, as a foolish fish, 
easily caught, except in the passage in our text. Swift, 


however, uses it in this sense. (See Imperial Diet., sub 
voce.) The verb to gudgeon=^‘ to cheat,” “ to impose on, 
is still in use. 

29. Line 104: I'll end my exhortation after dinner.— 
Warburton says that this is an allusion to the practice of 
the Puritan preachers; “who, being generally very long 
and tedious, were often forced to put off, that part of 
their sermon called the exhortation, till after dinner” 
(Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 13). 

30. Line 110: I'll grow a talker for this gear. —The 
exact meaning of gear in this phrase seems very doubt- 
ful It occurs again in this play, ii. 2. 175, 176: “ if For- 
tune be a woman, she’s a good wench for this gear.” In 
Lilly’s Sapho and Phao, v. 2, we have: “And as for you, 
sir boy, I will teach you how to run away: you shall be 
stript from top to toe, and whipt with neutes, not roses; 
I will set you to blow Vulcan’s coales, not to beare 
Venus’ quiver; I will handle you for this yeere^rwell, I 
say no more” (Works, vol i. p. 211); and in The Dis- 
obedient Child, 1560 : 

Then, I say then, this go about. 

— Dodsley, vol. ii. p. 303 ; 

and in The City Gallant: “we shall never have this gear 
cotten” (Dodsley, vol. xi. p. 204). In the last two passages 
it certainly seems to mean “affairs,” “business.” 

31. Line 112: neat's tongue dmd.— Compare I. Henry 
IV. ii. 4. 271: “you dried neat’s tongue.” Neat was ap- 
plied indifferently to the ox and the calf. Compare Win- 
ter’s Tale, i. 2. 124, 125: 

And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf 

Are all call’d neat. 

32. Line 113: Is that any thing Qq. and Ff. have 

'“It is anything now.” The emendation is Rowe’s. It is 
possible that this absurd insertion of the word It arose 
from the fact that in Q. 1 the prefix to the speech is An 
instead of Anf. The transcriber may have mistaken the 
t of Ant. for it. For now Johnson proposed 7iew; but the 
alteration is quite unnecessary. Bassanio’s answer to the 
question does not require it. 

33. Line 125: Than my faint means xoould grant con- 
tinuaxice.— Continuance here, elliptically, = “ continuance 
of.” The omission of the preposition is common enough. 
Compare J ulius Caesar, i. 2, 313, 314: 

Thy honourable metal may be wrought 

From that it is dispos'd. 

34. Line 126: make ?noa.n.— Compare in this same play, 
iii. 3. 23 : 

Many that have at times made 7noan to me. 

« 

35. Line 141: J shot his fellow of the selfsame FLIGHT, 
—Flight was a technical term in archery. Arrows of the 
same flight were arrows feathered and weighted so as 
to carry a particular distance. Steevens quotes from 
'‘Decker’s Villanies discovered by Lanthorne and Candle- 
light, &c., 4to, bl 1. ‘And yet I have seene a Creditor in 
Prison weepe when he beheld the Debtor, and to lay out 
money of his owne purse to free him; he shot a second 
arrow to find the first' ” (Var. Ed. vol v. pp. 15, 10). 

36. Line 143: To find the other forth; adventuring both. 
— Qq. and Ft read “and by adventuring both," making 
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r 

two extra syllables in the line. Dyce proposes *'‘and 
venturing both.” We have thought it better to omit the 
unnecessary words and by. 

37. lines 144-147: 

1 urge this childhood proof, 

Because what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe ygu much; and, like a wilful youth, • 

That tohich I owe is lost 

It has been proposed by Warburton to change wilful to 
witless; and Collier’s MS. has wasteful. But no change is 
necessary. What Bassanio means is: “I use this illus- 
tration taken from my younger days, because what I am 
going to propose to you is proposed in pure innocence, 
without any attempt to conceal my past faults and pre- 
sent condition. I already owe you much, and like a self- 
willed youth 1 have lost or squandered 'vvhat I borrowed 
from you; but, if you like to idsk more money to get back 
what yqp have lost, I propose that you should make me 
another advance, by the help of which I hope to repay 
you all that I owe you.” 

38. Line 150: OB. to find both.— Or- Compare 

J ulius Csesar, ii. 1. 135, 136 : ^ 

To think that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath, 

39. Line 166 : In making question of my uttermost— 
that is to say, in doubting my willingness to help you to 
the extent of my purse. Bassanio might well douht on 
this point; for nothing in the play is so improbable, at 
least to our modern notions, as Antonio’s willingness to 
help his friend in a difficulty, without any more tangible 
security for repayment than his word. 

40. Line 160: press,— •This word in the sense of “ready,” 
derived from the old French prest, is frequently used by 
writers of Shakespeare’s time; but is used by him only 
in one other passage, in Pericles, Prologue iv. 46. One 
would think it more likely to come from the Italian 
presto than from the old French form. 

41. Line 163: somcrime.— Altered by some editors to 
sometimes, but uunecessarily. Sometime in the sense of 
formerly, in which it is used here, is used in the Bible as 
well as in Shakespeare: for instance in Colossians I. 21: 

“ And you, that were sometime alienated.” Sometimes is 
also thus used, as in Ephesians ii. 13: “Ye who sometimes 
were far off.’ 

42. Line 166: Cato's daughter, Brutus' Bob-HIA..— P ortia 
is described in 17orth’s Translation of Plutarch as being 
famous for chastity and greatness of mind. In Julius 
Cmsar, ii. 1, •Portia’s character is elaborated in accor- 
dance with Plutarch’s description. 

43. Lines 171, 172 : 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos* strand. 

And many Jasons come In guest gf her, 

Jason’s Argonautic expedition is alluded to again in iii. 

2. 244, 

44. Line 175; TMs word, derived from thrioers: 

to succeed, came to mean economy, because economy 
generally leads to success. 

45. Line 178: Commodity.— Thm word, like thrift, has 
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lost its primary sense in modern use. Its ffrst meaning 
was “convenience,” “advantage;” thence it came to 
mean “an article of merchandise ” which could be used to 
advantage; in which latter sense it is employed in this 
passage, and freipieiitly by Shakespeare, who also uses it 
in its primary sense. (See note 264 below.) 

46. Lines ISl, 1S5 : 

and I no question make, 

To have it of my trust, or fur my sake. 

The Clarendon Press edd. explain this passage (p. 85); “ T 
do not doubt that I shall have the money lent to me, either 
on my credit as a merchant or from personal friendship.” 
This scene, like nearly all the other scenes in this play, 
ends with rhymed eonplets. I'hc reason for these rhymes 
at the end of a scene was i)robiy,)ly to give the actor, or 
actress, a better exit; but there is a more practical reason 
for the use of these rhymed coiiplet.s, as appears from 
the prologue to a very scarce play called Tarngo’s Wiles, 
or the Coffee-house (160S). The poet’s servant announces 
that his master intends to dispense with all verse and 
rhym%; upon which one of the characters in the prologue 
answers, “This is the first Poet that ever I heard of, 
cou’d not make Verse; But how shall the Expectations of 
the Audience and the Musick bo prepar’d at the ending 
of Acts.” To which objection the poetj^’s servant answers 
that his master is going to substitute a rattle; and the 
gentleman, after trying the rattle, Kays: “’yiifo, I think 
this Prose Poets fancy will take; for if I bo not mistaken, 
a Buttle will bo bettew>understood by a gn'Ut many here 
then the best kind of Bbymc.” From this it would ap- 
pear that the rhymed couplet was the cue for the orches- 
tijg,, as we should call it, to play, and for the audience 
to leave their scats if they wished. 

ACT I. SCKNK 2. 

47. — This play is not divided into setmea in Qq, and Ff. 
We have already pointed out (note 16, Two Oent. of 

Verona) that this scene may be compared to act !. scene 
2 of that play, and the progress made by the author is 
marvellous. Verse is discarded for prose; the latter being 
recognized as far more suitable in a scone of pure comedy. 
It may be noted how rhythmical the prose is; though it 
abounds in epigram, still the wit is no longer forced, but 
ripples on easily and naturally; nor is this, by any means, 
wholly attributable to change of form from verso to 
prose. We still find some traces of Lilly’s infiuence in the 
occasional disposition to strain after antithesis; but the 
whole scene is an almCst perfect specimen of pure 
comedy, and shows how rapidly Shakespeare’s powers 
were i|>aturing. 

48. Line 8: no MEAN happiness.— &o Qq. ; Ff. have 
“swaZ^fhappincss;” but the play on the word mean was 
doubtless intended. 

49. Lino 25: WHOM I would . , WHOM J Qq. 

havo who in each case. 

,, 50. Line 27: the WILL of a dead father.— Thm is an 
obvious play here upon the word will, 

51. Line 36: one who YOU shall 'rightly lom.-Q. 1 omits 
you; the reading in the text is that of Q* 2 and Ft and is 
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probably tlie right one; for it would not make much dif- 
ference whether the chooser of the right casket rightly 
loved Portia, if she did not rightly love him. 

52. Lines 44-48. —According to Steevens, the Jfeapoli- 
tans, in the time of Shakespeare, were “eminently skilled 
in all that belongs to horsemanship ” (Var. Ed. voLv. p. 19). 
That may have been the case ; it certainly is not so now- 
adays with the generality of Neapolitans; unless driving 
furiously be horsemanship, they do not display much of 
that quality. Malone has the following note; “Though 
our author, when he composed this play, could not have 
read the following passage in Elorio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne's Essaies, 1G03, he had perhaps met with the rela- 
tion in some other book of that time: ‘While I was a 
young lad, (says old Mc^taigne,) I saw the prince of Sal- 
mona, at Naples, manage a young, a rough, and fierce 
horse, and show all manner of horsemanship; to hold 
testons or reals under his knees and toes so fast as if 
they had been nayled there, and all to show his sure, 
steady, and unmoveable sitting” (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 19). 

63. Line 44: that’s a COLT indeed. — The w'ord coZtwas 
used of a wild young fellows Compare the common ex- 
pression, to have “(t colt’s tooth” It was said of old 
men w'ho were still vigorous and juvenile. Compare Henry 
Vin. i. 3. 48; “ Vt>ur coifs tooth is not cast yet.” 

51 Line 49: County Palatine.— Johnson suggests that 
“The count here mentioned was, perhaps, Albertus a 
Lasco (sic), a Polish Palatine, who#visited England in our 
author’s life-time, was eagerly caressed, and splendidly 
entertained ; but running into debt, at last stole away, 
and endeavoured to repair his fortune by enchantment” 
(Var. Ed. voL v. p. 20). Malone adds that “ The Count 
Alasco was in London in 1583 ” (ut supra). 

65. Line 62-68.— This sentence seems to be a most epi- 
grammatic description, from an unfriendly point of view, 
of the French character. They w^ere said to be Imitative, 
like monkeys; insincere, as being all things to all men. 

56. Line 65: throstle. — Qq. F. 1 have trassell; F. 2 tars- 
sell; F. 3, F. 4 tassell. The emendation is Eowe’s. Throstle 
occurs in one other passage, in Mids. Night's Dream, iii. 
1. 130, where it is spelled Throstle by Qq. and Ft 

67. Lines 72-82.— It would seem that Englishmen have 
always been noted for being bad linguists; and even in 
Shakespeare’s time, as appears from the latter part of this 
speech of Portia’s, their taste in dress, which modern 
French caricaturists are never ttred of ridiculing, was no 
better than it is now among the middle classes. But 
perhaps the allusion is less to Ejsglishmen's bad t^te in 
dress, than to their constant change of fashion and their 
copying the dress of other nations. The changeahleness 
of the English fashions in the sixteenth century fs well 
illustrated by the curious cut, prefixed to Andrew Borde’s 
Introduction of Knowledge, and given in Harrison’s De- 
scription of England (Reprint, New Shak, Soc. Series VI. 
No. 1, p. 167); apropos of which Harrison remarks: “such 
is our mutabilitie, that to daie there is none to the Span- 
ish guise, to morrow the French toies are most fine and 
delectable, yer^long no such apparell as that which is 
after the high Alman fashion, by and by the Turkish 


maner is generallie best liked of, otherwise the Morisco 
gowns, the Barbarian sleeues . . . make such a 

comelie vesture, that except it w’ere a dog in a doublet, 
you shall not see anie so disguised, as are my countrie 
men of England.” Compare also a passage in Greene’s 
Farewell to Follie, 1591: “I have seene an English Gentle- 
maiMi^o defused in his sutes, his doublet -being for the 
w’eare of Castile, his hose for Venice, his hat for France, 
his cloake for German ie ” (Huth Library; Works of Greene, 
vol. ix. p. 253). 

58. Line S3: SCOTTISH Zord.— So Qq.; Ff., perhaps out of 
deference to the extraordinary sensitiveness of James L, 
read "‘other lord.” 

59. Lines 85-89.— The imputation, in the first part of 
this speech of Portia’s, on the courage of the Scotch is 
surely very ill deserved. It might justly have wounded 
the amour propre of any Scotchman. In the latter part 
of the speech there is an obvious allusion to the alliance 
which existed so long between France and Scotland. But 
the assistance given was rather one-sided; for, as is ’vrell 
known, the Scotch, who took service under the French 
ktngs, formed the flower of their army. When Scotland 
was fighting her own battles against England, the French 
contented themselves with promises of aid wiiich were 
very rarely fulfilled. 

60. Line 90: the young German.— Johnson says: “In 
Shakspeare’s time the Duke of Bavaria visited London, 
and was made Knight of the Garter” (Var. Ed. vol. v. 
p. 22), He suggests also that, in this enumeration of 
Portia’s suitors, there may be some allusion to the numer- 
ous suitors rejected by Queen Elizabeth, which is not at 
all improbable. Certainly the resemblance between Portia 
and Elizabeth in respect of the number of suitors that 
each had was remaikahle. Among Elizabeth’s suitors 
there 'were a Scotchman, the Earl of Arran; an English- 
man, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; a Frenchman, 
the Duke of Alen^on; a Swede, Eric, King of Sweden; an 
Austrian, Charles, Archduke of Austria; and a Spaniard, 
Philip II. 

61. Line 92, <fec.~The Danes, Germans, Dutch, and the 
English seem to have been all noted for their drunken- 
ness. Compare Othello, ii. 3. 79-81: “your Dane, your 
German, and your swag-bellied Hollander— Drink, ho I— 
are nothing to your English.” Shakespeare gives the 
prominence to his own nation; but it may be doubted 
whether there was much to choose between them. 

62. Line 114: unless you may he won h'g sane other 
SOET.— The meaning of the word sort here is rather doubt- 
ful; but is generally taken as = method, or manner; Grant 
White, however, very plausibly holds that it means here 
lot from the Latin sors. It certainly hears that sense in 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 375, 376 : 

let blockish Ajax draw 
The son to fight with Hector. 

But it may be doubted whether it is necessary to give it 
^ here any other than the more common meaning of “man- 
ner,” “ way,” of which use there are many instances in 
Shakespeare, e,g. Love’s Labour’s Lost, v, 2. 590, “will 
speak their mind in some other sortP 
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63. Line 114; yovr father's imposition.— This word is 
used here in the sense whicli it has now almost entirely 
lost, that of “charge,” “injunction,” “ order,” the sense 
in which Shakespeare generally uses it. Compare below, 
iii. 4. 33. In its more niodeni sense of “cheat,” “iini)os- 
ture,” Shakespeare only uses it once, in Othello, ii. 3. 268, 
269 : “Reputation is an idle and most false impositi^/if 

61 Line 116: Sibf ilia. —Wrowfly used by Shakespeare as 
a proper name. There were several Sibyls; some authors 
mention four; they were generally supposed to be ten. 
The most celebrated of these was the Ciimman Sibyl here 
referred to, and known under various names. In Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (book xiv. 130-152) the Sibyl tells her 
story to .iEneas. Phoobus had endeavoured to seduce her, 
and promised to give her anything she desired; upon 
which she took up a handful of dust, and asked that she 
might have as many years to live as there were grains of 
dust in«her hand. But as she forgot to wish that she 
should continue young — the privilege whicli Phoebus 
promised her if she yielded to his suit— she had grown 
old, and had the prospect of a long old age before her. 

65. Line 13T; a This is an oversight on the paft 

of the poet; six suitors having already been mentioned; 
but perhaps Shakespeare originally intended to have had 
only fim. 

66. Line 143: the COMPLEXION of a devil.~For some 
reason or other the complexion of the devil, or any of 
his subordinates, has always been represented as black or 
dark. Such a thing as a fair devil does not seem to have 
existed. If a devil appeared in the form of a duck or a 
goat, it was always a black one. The only exception, if 
it be one, to the iuvariableness of the diabolical colour 
seems to be when the devil took the form of a hare. 
According to the confessions of some wretched women, 
executed as witches in the Channel Islands in 1617, the 
very ointment and powder given by the devil were black. 
Scot says, in his Discourse upon Devils and Spirits, ap- 
pended to the Discovery of Witchcraft (chap. 12, Reprinb, 
1886, p. 426): “ Por some are so carnallie minded, that a 
spirit is no sooner spoken of, but inimediatelie they 
thinke of a blacke man with cloven feet” &c. Hence, 
of course, the common proverb, “The devil is not so 
black as he’s painted;” and from the selection of this 
colour for his satanic majesty’s livery, no doubt, arose the 
prejudice, which seems to have been very strong in Shake- 
speare’s time, against dark-complexioned persons. 

67. Line 147: FMes.— This is the genitive form of the 
adverb w/u70^being originally a substantive. Shakespeare 
seems to use -while and whiles indifferently. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

68. Line 1.— Dr. Farmer says that Shakespeare took the 
name of Shylock from an old pamphlet entitled “ Caleb 
8^/a7l<5ckhisprophccie, or the Jewes Prediction. London, 
printed forT. P, (Thomas Pavier); no date” (Var. Bd. 
vol. V. p. 24). Malone had never seen this pamphlet, and 
rightly remarks that it could not have been printed by 
Tho-mas Pavier^ because he did uot commence as a book- 
seller before 1698. He suggests that the T. P, may have 
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been Thomas Purfoot. Boswell adds that a copy of this 
pamphlet was in Mr. Bindley 's Library, dated 1607 (Var. 
Ed. vol. v. p. 24). 'J’hcro is a copy of a ballad in Pepys’s 
collection, "Oalebbc Hliillocke, his Proplu'sic: or the 
Jewes Prediction. To the tunc of Brngandurie,” the 
second verse of which begins: 

And first, within this present yeerc, 

Bccing sixteene liundrelh se.ui’n. 

(.See Cl.ireinUm I‘re!.s ed., pin 8fi, So.) 

This would seem to prove that the date of Biudley's copy 
was the date of the first edition; but if the date of the 
“ tune of Bragandaric ” could be ascertained, that would 
enable us to decide whether the ballad could have been 
written before Shakespeare wrote the pre.sent play. 11 ou- 
ter says Shylock was a Levantine Jew, and thinks the 
name the same as Scialac, the imme of “a JMaronite of 
Mount Libaims, who was living in 1614” (sec Ilunter, vol. 
i. p. 307). There has been much dispute as to Rhylock’s 
dress in Shakespeare’s time, especially as t<y the colour 
of his bonnet or hat. Coryat, in describing the dress of 
the Jews, says: “those (Jews) born in Italy wearing red 
hats, \?hile the Eastern or Levantine Jews wore yellow tur- 
bans ” (Clar. Press ed., p. 89). Hunter (piotes from Bacon’s 
essays (XLI. Of Usury): “ Usurers should have orange- 
tawny bonnets, because they do Judaize ” (Kdn. 1852, p. 
145). It is doubtful whether such inHutim were much 
regarde<l in Shakespeare’s time. Wc know that Shylock 
wore red liair; hut, probably, Shakespeare di<i uot allow 
him to wear the largo “i)roperty” nose which Barabas 
the Jew of Malta woref 

The Venetian ducat was worth four shiUiiiga and eight- 
pence. 

^9, Line 4: For THE wmcn.— This archaism is also found 
in the Bible. See Benesis i. 29: “ every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed.” 

70. Line 7; May ymt, htead nicJ—Mo?/ wms formerly 
used as we now use can. Compare Psalm exxv. 1 (in 
Book of Common Prayer): “A.s the mount Sion, which 
may not he removed,” where the Authorized Version has 
cannot Stead, in the sense of “aid," is used frequently 
in Shakespeare, e.y. Tw’o Gent, of Verona, ii. 1. 119: “so 
it stead you, I will write.” 

71. Line 12: Antonio o. GOOD wfm.-*We use good in 
this sense nowadays 'vhen wc say “ So and so is good for 
fifty thousand pounds.” Compare Coriohmus, i. 1. 15, 16: 
“We are accounted poor citizens, the patricians good.** 
In Latin bonvs is used = wealthy: cf. Oic. Att. 8. 1. 3. 

fr 

72. Line 20: PiaUo.~^Om of the principal islands on 
whicl|> Venice was buihfwas called Eivo Alto. On this 
island stood the Exchange which is known by the name 
of Th^Malto, It is thus described by Coryat, “a most 
stately building . . . where the Venetian gentlemen and 
the merchants doe meete twice a day, betwixt eleven and 
twelve of the clocke in the morning, and betwixt live and 
sixe of the clocke in the afternoon” (Rolfe, p, 334). 'Phe 
well-known bridge of The Wnho wa.s built first In 1591; 
the one that exists at present is more modern. 

73. Line 21: Jtofno.-Tho expimsion **at Mexico” 
looks as if it referred to the town; but, 0 ^ 00 x 0 * 80 , it does 
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not, as that is inland. Shakespeare does not mention 
Mexico in any other play but this. 

74. Line 24 : land-thieves and water-thieves. — Qq. Tf. 
read water-thieves and land-thieves. — We follow Dyce in 
transposing the order of the words. 

75. Line 31; I will he assured I in ai/.— When Edmund 
Kean made his first appearance in Shyloclc, the way in 
which he said these few words caused the scanty audience 
to break out into hearty applause, and convinced them 
that they were in the presence of a great actor. 

76. Lines 34-36.-— Shy lock of course refers to the inci- 
dent related in Matthew viii. 32. 

77. Lines 36-40.— These lines show the social relation- 
ship that existed betweeft the more prosperous Jews and 
the natives of the countries where their presence was 
tolerated. On business matters, in the street, or on the 
Exchange, Jews and Christians associated together; but 
in their homes and their churches never. 

78. Line 40: liViO is he comes here It seems stmnge 
that Shylock should ask who Antonio was; for after- 
wards, in the same scene, lines 107-109, he says: 

Signior Antonio, many a tune and oft, 

In the J^ialto, yon hax^e rated me 
About my moneys and my usances: 

which certainly implies that Shylock must have known 
Antonio well, at least by sight; perhaps Shylock pur- 
posely does not recognize him. • 

79. Line 42: How like a FAWNING PUBLICAN he looks'— 
The Clarendon Press edd. very sensibly remark that the 
fuUicans, or farmers of taxes under the Roman govern* 
ment, “ were much more likely to treat the Jews with 
insolence than servility" (p. 90). It may be that Shake- 
speare intends to suggest that the commendation, given 
to the publican, by our Lord, in the well-known parable 
(Luke xviii. 10-14), was rankling in Shylock's mind. What 
the Christians admired as liuraility might be despised by 
the J ews as hypocritical servility. 

80. Lines 43-46.— These lines are very characteristic, 
and contain the key to Shylock's character as Shake- 
speare represents it. For it seems that the poet, when- 
ever he is going to make a feeling, or affection, or passion 
stronger in Shylock’s nature than avarice, remembers 
just in time that he cannot afford, from a di’amatic point 
of view, to disregard the popular prejudice against Jews. 
Shylock must love nothing bett^* than his money. His 
celebrated scene with TuhaL (act iii. scene 1) is an illus- 
tration of this. 

^ • 

81. Line 46: The rate of vsance here with us in Venice. 
—Douce, quoting from Thomas’s Historye of Italye, 1661, 
4to, fo. 77, says: “ It is almost incredyble what gam% the 
Venetians receive by the usury of the Jewes, both piy- 
vately and in common. For in everye citee the Jewes 
kepe open shops of usurie, taking gaiges of ordinarie for 
XV in the hundred by the yere; ami if at the yeres ende 
the gaige be not rcdemcd, it is forfeite, or at the least 
dooen away to a great disadvantage: by reason whereof 
the Jewes are out of measure wealthie in those parties” 
(p. 155). 


82. Line 47: upon the hip.— Compare Othello, ii. 1. 314: 

I ’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hzp; 

and below in this play, iv. 1. 3J4: 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the htp. 

It was an expression taken from wrestling; but probably 
had nothing to do with the conflict between Jacob and 
the ai%el (Genesis xxxii. 24-32), when the angel touched 
the hollow of Jacob’s thigh, which caused the sinew to 
shrink. The fact is, in Cumberland wrestling at least, if 
you can get your opponent “ on the hip," i.e. across your 
own hip, you are sure to throw him. 

83. Line 50: Even there where merchants most do con- 
gregate.—This, was Shylock’s great grievance against An- 
tonio, that he abused him in the place where he might 
injure his business most. He refers to it again in his 
great speech below (lines 107-109). 

84. Lines 58, 59.— It would appear that usurers are 
most conservative in their customs. In no case, however 
wealthy he may be, will the money-lender, to whom you 
apply, admit that he himself can lend you the money. He 
hag always to borrow it from some one else; this old 
device for increasing the interest never appears to lose 
its charm for them. 

85. Line 60: Rest you fair, good signior.— There is a 
purpose in Shylock’s deferring so long his recognition of 
Antonio. The hate he feels for him is so intense, that he 
requires some time before he can master himself suffi- 
ciently to conceal it The longing that he expresses for 
revenge upon his enemy prepares us for the diabolical 
scheme, which suddenly comes into his mind in the 
course of this scene. There is nothing, in this scene, more 
powerful and effective, from a dramatic point of view, 
than the tremendous struggle that is going on in Shy- 
lock's breast, between his bitter hate for Antonio, and 
the dictates of his self-interest which prompt him to re- 
l>ress all sense of that hatred. 

86. Line 66: How much WE would.— Q,. 1 reads “How 
much he would have.” Q. 2, Q 3, Q. 4 read ‘ ‘ How much ye 
would;” Ff. “How much he would.” We have followed 
Dyce in adopting Walker’s conjecture. The Cambridge 
edd. adopt the reading of Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4; and though ye 
is more commonly used as the pronoun for the second 
person singular in such familiar phrases as “Hark ye/” 
“Fare ye welU” yet we might fairly expect it here for 
the sake of the euphony. The chief reason for adopting 
Walker’s conjecture is that Antonio seems to wish to 
associate himself with Bassanio in the transa<stion for the 
loan. Compare, below, line 106 : 

Well, Shylock, shall 7oe be beholding to you? 

And it seems more likely, as the money is going to be lent 
on Antonio’s bond, that he should speak in the first per- 
son, and not as if it was Bassanio's affair only. 

87. Lines 68-71,— All this pretended forgetfulness on 
Shylock’s part, as well as his discourse upon Jacob’s bar- 

* gain with Laban, is merely to gain time. He has not yet 
hit upon his scheme of vengeance. 

88. Line 75: The third possessory ie. comi^ng Abraham, 
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himself, Jacob was the third; for, of course, only Isaac 
intervened between them. 

89. Lines 79-S9.— Shylock scarcely tells the story fairly. 
Jacob was, undoubtedly, guilty of sharp practice, to say 
the least; but he had this justification, that Laban had 
first tried to defraud him. Jacob bargained for “all 
the speckled and spotted cattle, and all the browff cattle 
among the sheep, and the spotted and speckled among 
the goats: and of such shall be my hire ” (Genesis xxx. 32). 
It certainly appears, from verse 36, that Laban tried to de- 
fraud Jacob by privily removing all the cattle that were 
speckled or spotted. It also appears (verses 41, 42) that 
Jacob, on his side, only tried his experiment on the 
stronger cattle and not on the feebler ones, so that, even- 
tually, he got very much the best of the bargain. 

90. Line 80; eanZmgs.— This word, which means lambs 
just djippped or born, is from the Anglo-Siixon ednian, to 
bring forth, hence yean. Shakespeare uses the verb ean 
in III, Henry YI. ii. 5. 86, “ the poor fools will enw;" and 
below, 1 3. 88, “in eaning time.” 

91. Line 87: fulsome; a word, apparently, of somewihat 
uncertain meaning. Skeat says it is “Made up from 
M.E. /uZ=A.S. ful, full; and the suffix -som=A.S. -sum 
(mod. E. -some)f It is certain that whether fulsome be 
held merely to signify great repletion, or to have been 
originally connected with fid, or foul, it certainly came 
to mean anything that is ‘'gross,” “rank,” “nauseous,” 
and so “lustful,” or “lascivious.” It is sometimes used 
as an intensitive form of full (see note Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 
28), so that it may possibly mean here “pregnant.” 

92. Line 96: Or is your GOLD and silver ewes and 
rams .2— -Here the words gold and sUoer take the singular 
verb, because the idea is concrete =“ money.” 

93. Line 97: J make it breed as/asf.— This idea may 
have been suggested by the Greek word for interest, 
rixes, literally, “a bringing forth;” thence— “offspring.” 

94. Lines 98-108.— As if purposely to irritate Shylock, 
Antonio treats him throughout this scene with great con- 
tempt. He does not even deign to pay any attention to 
Shyloclds last words: “But note me, signior.” On the 
contrary he coolly turns his back on him, and preaches 
Bassanio a short sermon on the text of Shylock’s villainy. 
This gives the actor of Shylock an opportunity for express- 
ing the rage and hatred with which, as already noted, he 
is struggling throughout this scene ; and it is probable 
that at thievery moment his scheme of vengeance is con- 
ceived. The reference, of course, in this speech is to the 
temptation of our lord (Matthew iv. 6). 

95. Line lOS: 0, tvhat a goodly outside falsehood hath! 
—Some commentators think goodly repeated here by 
accident from the line above, and would read godly; but 
goodly is tho more appropriate epithet in spite of the 
repetition. Johnson says that falshood “ does not stand 
for falshood (sic) in general, but for the dishonesty now 
operating ” (Var. Ed. vol. y. p. 29). 

«6. Lines The whole of this speech of Shylock'a 


illustrates most powerfully the struggle which bus been 
going on within him throughout this scene. His bitter 
sense of the wrong Antonio has done him and tho con- 
tempt with which ho has treated him lu-ejiks forth, in 
spite of all his efi’orts to restrain it. I’his Christian, who 
had heaped every insult upon him, now comes to ask him 
a favour; but he asks it witli the air of one, who demands 
a right, and without a word of apology for his past con- 
tumely, Full of excitement, and trembling with suppressed 
passion, Shylock recounts, one by one, Antonio’s insults; 
and though ho must have already resolved upon his mode 
of vengeance, and knows that it can only ho carried 
through by his maintaining his self-command and wearing 
a fair outside, the temptation to speak his mind, for once, 
to this disdainful and insolent Christian is more than his 
passionate nature can resist. S’ust at tho moment when 
his rage is carrying him entirely away, he regains command 
over himself enough to substitute irony for vehement de- 
nunciation; while he is with difilculty forcing himself into 
a cringing attitude, habitual to his persecuted race, it is 
plain that his anger is at white heat; and, but for the 
contempt which Antonio feels towairds the .lew, Antonio 
might well have been warned against putting Inniself in 
his power, even in jest. In his woiuU'rful delivery of 
this speech Edmund Kean used to say the words: “You 
call’d mo dog” in a voice of terrible passion; then, recover- 
ing himself just in time, he used to stoop with a most 
profound obeisance as ho spoko these next words, “ And 
for these courtesies, ”,<,Vrc. 

07. Line 110: BUll have I home it with a patient shmg, 
—Compare l^farlowo’s Jew of Malta, act ii.: 

* I Ie;im’d i» Florence how to kJ«s my Imnd, 

Heave up my shauhiers when, they call me 

— .Work.s, p. tsS* 

Borde, in his Introduction of Knowledge, ch. xxv., treat- 
ing of Lombardy, says, “yf ho (the f.ombard) east his 
head at tho one sydo and skroge up Ms shoulders speake 
no more to hym, for you be answerd. The Italyons and 
some of the Venecions bo of lyko dispt)Hicon.” 

Shylock's reference to cur in the same speecli (line 
119) might h.ave been suggested by the following sentence 
from Bordo in the same chapter: “In Lomberdy thcr bo 
many vengablc cur dogges the which wyll byte a man hi 
the legges or ho bo ware.” 

98. Line 113: And SPM upon my Jewish GABERDINE.— 
Qq. and E. 1 have spet, tho obsolete spelling of spit. 

It is not clear exactlj what sort of a garment a gaber- 
dine was. Blanche says, “We cannot identify it.” It seems 
tha^the word should spelt garhardim, 3<’lorio gives 
under “ GaMm'o, GahanHlo, Gahdno, Gabbdno, a coarse 
long-woold mantle which wrestlers, and runners fiutig 
upon*^them, when they were anointing; used also for 
Gahardin, or rather a Shepherds cloak, and a fishermans 
frock.” All that is clear from the various passages in 
which it occurs is that it was a loose kind of garment 
worn over tho other clothes, sometimes of the nature of a 
cloak, sometimes of a smock-frock. 

99. Lino 136; /n’end— So E. 2; Qq.^and E. 1. have 

frimds. • 
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ACT I. Scene 3. NOTES TO MEECHANT OF VENICE. act IL Scene 


100. Line 135: A f>7'eed for barren metal of his friend. 
—So Qq.; Ff. have “of harre^i metaV* Antonio is here 
referring to one of the fanciful arguments said to be 
founded on a passage in Aristotle. According to Farmer, 
“Old Meres says: ‘Usurie and encrease by gold and silver 
is unlawful, because against nature; nature hath made 
them aterill and barren, usurie makes them procreative*" 
(Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 31). 

101. Line 138: Why, look you, how you storm I— Antonio 
has not stormed at all. The words of his last speech are 
quite inconsistent with anything like storming. They are 
cool and contemptuous; but Shylock has himself stormed; 
conscious of the mistake he has made in losing the con- 
trol of his temper, and having matured his plan of ven- 
geance, he assumes an air of injured innocence, as if he 
had been misunderstood ^11 along. This speech should 
be given with a well-acted air of bonhomie. 

102. Lines 144-152.— Mark the eagerness, or what one 
may call the deliberate hurriedness, of this speech. All 
the conditions are nominated as they would be in a legal 
instrument; but the words are delivered rapidly, and with 
that same air of assumed frankness and good-nature xAich 
characterizes the conclusion of his last speech. Shylock 
does not wish to give Antonio, or Bassanio, time to dwell 
upon the conditions of the compact. 

103. Line 149: Express'd in the CONDITION.— Compare 
I. Henry VI. v. 4. 165: “shall our condition stand?’* 

104. Line 150: an equal The Clarendon Press 

edd. explain this as “specified as at)ound of flesh, which 
shall be accepted as an equivalent for the debt” (p. 91); 
but may it not mean an exact pound, that is, neither more 
nor less than a pound? ^ 

105. Line 163: Whose own hard dealing.— So F. 2; Qq. 
and F. 1 have dealings. 

106. Lines 104-l7l.~Shylock, in this speech, plays his 
part admirably by showing that he would gain nothing 
of any value, if the pound of flesh did become forfeit; by 
assuming an indifference as to whether his proposal was 
accepted or not, he quite disarms any suspicions which 
Antonio might entertain. In fact it is quite plain, from 
lines 179, 180 below, that Antonio is genuinely deceived 
by Shylock’s hypocrisy. 

107. Line 168 : hee/y.— Some editors change the spelling 
to fteeres; but compare IL Henry IV. iii 2. 353: “now has 
he land and beefs.** Tinder Boet{f Cotgrave gives: “An 
Oxe; a Beefe; also, beefe." 

ACT IL Scene 1. 

108. — The old stage-direction copied from Q. 1 is : Jfnter 
Morochus a tawny Jfoore all in white, and three or four e 
followers accordingly, with Portia, Eerissa, anditheir 
traine. 

109. Linel: JfisKAre.— Compare Antony and Cleopatra, 
iii 13. 147, and II. Henry VI. i. 1. 140: 

'T is not my speeches that you do mt’sIiJbe. 

These are the only two passages in which Shakespeare 
uses the verb. In one other passage (III. Henry VL 
iv. 1. 24) he uses the substantive. 


110. Line 6: A^id let us make incision for your love . — 
It was the custom, in the East, for lovers to show the 
sincerity of their love by cutting themselves before the 
eyes of their mistresses. So in England, in Shakespeare’s 
time, stabbing themselves in the arm was one of the ways 
in which lovers honoured the objects of their affection. 
Picart, in his Ceremonies and Pk,eligious Customs (vol. vL 
p. lll)^says: “The Mussulinen are the most passionate 
lovers, exceeding even Don Quixote in their adventures 
and the Dangers they run for the sake of their Mis- 
tresses, whom they endeavour to convince of their Love 
by cutting and slashing their own Bodies; though at other 
times they are brutish and tyrannical.” A picture is given 
representing a young Turk cutting his arm with a knife 
before the eyes of his mistress, 

111. Line 7: To pi’ove whose blood is keddest, his or 
mme. — Bed blood was supposed to be a sign of courage. 
The instances Johnson produces of cowai’dly people being 
called “white livered” are not much to the pointy (See 
Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 34.) To have a deficiency of red par- 
ticles in the blood is always a sign of weak health, and 
such deficiency is generally found in persons of a nervous 
temperament. 

112. Lines 11, 12: 

J would not change this hue. 

Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

He means he w'ould not change his colour except to dis- 
guise himself, as a thief does, in order to steal her affec- 
tion. 

113. Line 18: And hedg'd rm by his WIT.— So Qq. and 
Ff. Dyce adopts Capell’s emendation will; but wit makes 
good sense. We have given in the foot-note the usual 
interpretation of the word ; but does it not mean rather 
ingenuity than foresighU 

114. Line 25: the Sophy. —The Clarendon Pi*ess edd. 
say: “ In ‘ The Table ’ at the end of the History of the 
Warres betweene the Tnrkes and the Persians, written in 
Italian by J. T. Minadoi, and translated by Abraham 
Hartwell, London, 1595, we read: ^Sofp., and Sofito, an 
auncient word signifying a wise man, learned and skilfull 
in Magike Haturall. It is growen to be the common name 
of the Emperour of Persia” (p. 92). Shakespeare uses 
Sophy twice elsewhere; in Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 198, and 
iii 4. 307. The word is found in Bullokar’s Diet. (edn. 
1688) and in Coles's Diet, (1696), but not in any of the 
earlier dictionaries. 

115. Line 26: (SuZton This may refer to the 

unfortunate campaign undertaken by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent against the Persians in 1535. 

11$. Line 27: I would oittstaee the sternest eyes that 
tooifc.— So Q. 1; Q. 2 and Ff. have ore-stare. 

117. Line SI; alas the wMe /—Compare Julius Coesar, 
1 3. 82; “‘woe the white!*’ The exclamation is now obso- 
lete. It means “alas for the circumstances in which I 
am placed at the present time.” 

n 118. Line 32 : If Hercules and Liohas play at dice.— 
lichas was the servant of Hercules, who, unwittingly, 
brought to him the shirt poisoned in the blood of the 
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ACT n. Scene 2. 


|iCT II. Scene ± 

^Centaur Keasus. Hercules in liis rage threw Lichas into 
the sea. See Ovid's Metamorphoses, ix. 152 et seq. 

119. Line 35: So is Alcides beaten by his PAGE.— -This is 
Theobald’s emendation; Qq. Ft have rage, which cer- 
tainly does not make good sense. 

120. Line 44: temple; that is, the church where the Prince 

of Morocco ,was to take the oath. The Clarendoji Press 
edd. say: “The mention of a temiile instead of a church 
seems odd here” (p. 93); and think that Portia’s name, or 
the mention of Hercules and Lichas, may have given 
Shakespeare’s thoughts a classical turn. Plorio gives (in 
edn. 1C88) the following explanation under Tempio—'a. 
Temple, a Church, or place consecrated or hallowed to 
divine service; but of late days among Roman Gatholicks, 
it is used as it were only to express a Church of those of 
the reformed Religion, which usually is built roundwise, 
as anciently Temples were in Rome.” Earet in his “Al- 
vearie” (1573) does not notice any such peculiar use of the 
word. *He gives under Churche, a temple, or churche. It 
is doubtful if temple had any such distinctive sense in 
Shakespeare’s time. As is well known, in France Le 
Temple is used always to indicate the Protestant place of 
worship. • 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

121. — The stage-direction in Qq. and Ff is Enter the 
clowne alone. Launcelot Gobbo is nothing more than the 
clown who often figures, sometimes with a name, some- 
times without one, in the older comedies; he was the lineal 
descendant of The Vice vvho used to enliven the Inter- 
ludes, of which Jack Jugeler is a very good type. Launce- 
lot is a very near connection of Launce and Speed in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. The humour of the char- 
acter is certainly not superior to that of Launce with 
his dog, and is very much inferior to that of Bottom and 
the other clowns in Mids. Hight’a Bream. 

122. Line 10: scorn running with thy heels.— This, sen- 
tence has troubled some of the commentators. Steeveus 
proposed to read: “scorn running; ivithe thy heels” {i.e. 
tie them together with osiers) (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 37); an 
amusing waste of ingenuity. The meaning of the phrase 
is very simple; the idea being taken from an animal 
which kicks up its heels at any object it despises or dis- 
likes. Compare Much Ado, iii. 4. 50, 51: “ 0 illegitimate 
construction I J scorn that with my heels.’" 

123. Line 12: “ Fm.'”'— -See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 
163. Qq. and Ff, have Fia. As has been before remarked, 
an Italian word is rarely, if ever, spelt rightly in the old 
copies. 

124. Line 20: something grow to,— The Clarendon Press 
edd. explain this expression as: “A household phrase 
applied to milk when burnt to the bottom of the sauce- 
pan, and thence acquiring an unpleasant taste” (p. 93). 
Qro%on is still used in this sense in Lincolnshire. The 
explanation given by the Clarendon Press odd. is the only 
one that has ever been offered of this expression by any 
of the commentators. I have been unable to And an in- 
stance of the occurrence of this phrase in any author of 
the Elizabethan times. 


125. Line 21, <fcc.— Donee (pp. 157, 158) give.s a very 
amusing monkish Jiindogue wliich, or something like it, 
may have given .Shakespeare tlio idtsa of this .spoeeh of 
Launcelot’s. The apologue is in Latin, and may be thus 
translated: “Many are like the delicate and lazy woman, 
yuch a woman indeed, while .she lies in the morning in 
bed and hears the hell ring for mass, deljates with her- 
self about going to mass; and when the ile.sh, which is lazy, 
fears the cold, it answers and says, ‘Wlu'refore should 
you go so early in the morning? Do not you know the 
clergy ring the hulls for the sake of the offerings they 
get; sleep still’ And so passes away part of the day. 
After that, again eonscience prieks her to go to mass; 
but the flesh answers and says, ‘ Why should you he in 
such a hurry to go to church. You will certainly ilestroy 
your body if you get up so early in tlu*, morning, and God 
does not wish anyone to dcsii^)y himself, therefore rest 
and sleep.’ Another part of the day passes away. Again 
conscience pricks her to go to chure.h; htit the flesh says, 
‘Why be in such a hurry to go? 1 know well thy neigh- 
bour is not yet going to dmrch; sleep a little Linger.’ 
And so another part of the day passes away. ” The dis- 
pute between conscience and the flc.sh goes on until she 
is too late for church, and finds the doors shut. 

126. Line 27: God bless the mark!- See Romeo and 

Juliet, note 122. • 

127. Line 31; mtvmmD’ou. - So Q. 2 and Ff. ; Q, 1 has 
incarnal. It is possilile that hnuiieelot was meant to 
pronounce the word pi carnation; that is in flesh eohmr. 
Gompare Henry V. ii. 3. 33-36; 

Buy. . . . and hukl they wore dcviD iPcarfutte. 

Host. A’ cotild never abide {ar/uttt'o/i i \wi\s a eolttur lie nevcf 
tWked. 

128. Line 35: fro&&o.— Steevens inferred from the fact 
that Gobbo metins in Italian hunchback, “that Bhak- 
speare designed this character to he repn^sented with a 
hump -hack” (Var. Ed. voL v. p. 3f0j ^^it Florio under 
the word Gobbo gives, among many other metmings: “also 
the usual name of a Fool in Opera’s {sic!) or play.s sung 
in niusick.” 

129. Line 38: smul-Uind, high-graml-bUmi,— Tim hittiu* 
of course is a facetious expre.ssion coined by Gobbo. Sand- 
hlind is said to he a corruption of the A. Bax. sann-isemi, 
half, i.e. half-blind. Bkeat gives as a similar compound 
sam-rede, half-red; sam-rlpe, half -ripe. Ilie word is 
usually explained of imperfect sight,” as if particles of 
sand were flying before the eye. Tlie derivation given by 
Skeat may be the right |nG -it is tt) be found in his Errata 
and Addenda; but it is quite possible that the word may 
have had its origin in Jjhat partial blindness broifght on 
by tffe irritation in the eye caused by sand, the effect of 
which is to produce that inflamed appearance of the eyes 
so often seen in old persons. 

130. Lino 39: try conftjbions with him,— Bo Q. 2 and 
Ff,; Q. 1 has conclusions; but it is most probable that 
Launcelot here, as in many other instanees, was meant to 
make a ridiculous blunder. To try conclnsiuns imamH to 
try experiments; hut as Launcelot trio.s to confuse his 
father as much as possible, the blunder co7}/nsions is very 
appropriate. 
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131. Lines 42^-40 -- Theobald xiointed out that this puz- 
zling direction of Launcelot is very much like that given 
by Syrus to Demea, in the Adelphi of Terence: 

ubi eas prseteneds, 

Ad sitnstram hac recta platea- ubi ad Dianfe veneris, 

Ito ad dextrajfi prius, quam ad portam venias. 

— Ac. iv. sc. 2 tedn 1669I, pp. 529, 530. 

132. Line 47: By God’a sonties.— It has been suggested 
that this corrupted form of oatli may have come from 
God's sarictities, or God’s sante; but surely it is far more 
probable that it should have come from God’s saints, 
which would be spelt in the old-fashioned way God’s 
saintes, pronounced as two syllables, and therefore easily 
corrupted into sonties. 

133. Line 51: noiv will X raise the waters. —This is equi- 
valent to our modern expression, “ now will I get a rise 
out of him.” Perhaps Lswncelot intended to say, “now 
will I raise the loind,” the meaning being the same, viz. 

“ to raise a storm,” i.e, make him angry or excited. 

134. Line 58: Four worship’s friend, and Launcelot . — 
Old Gobbo sticks obstinately to his point that his son is 
plain Launcelot, not Master Launcelot. Compare bglow, 
line 60, “ talk you of young Master Launcelot^ ” Of course 
the fun of the situation is that old Gobbo is unwittingly 
all the time addressing his son here as “ worshipful ” and 
“master.” 

• 

135. Line 60: I beseech you, talk you of young Master 
Launcelot^— editors print this sentence as if it were 
imperative and not interr<»gative; but, <tn the whole, the 
context seems to show that it is me*it to be interrogative. 
The imperative sentence below, lines 63, 04: “Talk not of 
Master Launcelot, father,” makes it more probable that 
this is meant to be interrogative, the point being tha^ 
Launcelot is equally obstinate in claiming the title of 
Master as his father is in refusing it. Ergo is used by 
Launcelot without any knowledge of its real sense. 

136. Line 72: Do yott notknow me, fathek? — Father was 
a common term of respect used by young persons to old 
men. For that reason Gobbo does not suspect Launcelot 
to be his son, though he again calls him father below, 
line 77. 

137. Lines 00, 01: your hoy that teas, your son that is, 
your child that shall be.— Some commentators have tried 
to explain this sentence; but it is possible that Launcelot 
meant nothing in particular by it. Shakespeare might be 
parodying some sentence in another writer well known 
at the time. 

138. Line 90: Lord worshipped ipight he &e.'— This sen- 
tence is not very comprehensible. Old Gobbo may 
mean to say something equivalent to “ May the Lord be 
praised!” which is the most prolSable explanation* or, 
as some commentators explain it, to wish that his son 
might be a lord and be addressed by the title ot^four 
worship, which seems a rather strained interpretation. 
The tradition, handed down from Shakespeare’s time, is 
that Launcelot kneels with his back to old Gobbo, who, 
being blind, mistakes the hair on the back of his head 
for a beard. Compare Launcelot’s speech below, lines 
103, 104 : “ I am sure he had more hair of his tail than I 
have of my face.” 


139. Line 101: fill-horse.—Q. 1 has pilhorse, Q. 2, Ff. have 

phllhorse. Fill or pMll, or phil are said to be eorruj)- 
tions of thill, which means the shaft of a cart. It would 
seem that both the forms phill and fill are recognized 
forms Steevens quotes from a catalogue of Christie’s 
“of the effects of F.— P— Esq. 1704, p. 6, lot 50: ‘Chain- 
harness for two horses, and p/a'ZLharness for two horses ’ ” 
(Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 43). Harris says (u£ supra): Phil 
or the term in all the midland coufities, — thill 

would not be understood.” In Hey wood and Kowley’s 
Fortune by Land and Sea (1655), act ii. scene 1, we find 
“Jocke the fore -horse and Fihb the Jil- horse" (Hey- 
wood’s Works, vol. vi. p. 3S4). 

140. Line 110: J have set up my rest. —See Eomeo and 
Juliet, note ISU, 

141. Line 119: I am a Jeio.— Compare Much Ado, ii, 3. 
272; “ if I do not love her, I am a Jew.’’ See Two Gent, 
note 55. 

142. Line 130: cater-coiisins. ’—This word is supposed to 
be derived from quatre cousin, that is to say/owrt/i cousin, 
a distant relation. There does not seem to be any such 
expression in French as quatre cousin, nor has any in- 
stance of the occurrence of sucli a phrase been produced. 
The word does not seem to be of at all frequent occur- 
rence. Xares quotes a passage from Terence in English, 
1614: “Inimicitia est inter eos. They are not now cater- 
cousins. They are at dissention or debate one with an- 
otlier.” Richardson gives, in addition to the passage in 
the text, a passage from Dryden’s Limberham, iii, 1 : 
“ His mother was as honest a woman as ever broke bread; 
she and I have been cater-cousins in our youth.” Skinner 
explains quater cousin as “ a cousin within the first four 
degrees of kindred.” Other authorities consider cater 
cousin to be a corruption of quater eomin. Bayley’s ex- 
planation is “ The last Degree of kindred; whence when 
Persons are at variance, it is said, they are not Quater or 
Cater Consuls." But the ■word seems to require in the 
passage in the text, and the other passages quoted, the 
sense of “ people who are on very friendly terms.” Cousm 
was frequently used as a mode of familiar and affection- 
ate address between persons who were not at all related; 
and it seems more probable that the word is connected 
with cater- “caterer, ” and means persons who were so fa- 
miliar as to live, or, as the slang expression is, to “chum” 
togetlier. Fares favours this explanation; he defines 
cater-cousins, “ Friends so familiar that they eat toge- 
ther.” If the word had this sense, it would be very ap- 
propriate in this passage; Launcelot’s chief complaint 
against his master being that he got very little to eat in 
his service. Whatever be the derivation of mter-cousin, 
it is probable that Gobbo was intended to make some such 
play upon the word cater. 

143. Line 160: you have the grace of God, sir, and he 
hath enough.— The only form of this proverb preserved 
i.s the Scottish one: “The grace o" God is gear enough” 
(Bohn’s Hand Book of Proverbs, p. 260). 

• 144. Lines 167, 168: if any man in Italy have a fairer 

table, which doth offer to swear upon a boofc.— I/auncelot, as 
Johnson explains (Far. Ed, vol. v. p. 45), is looking at the 
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*palin of his hand, and that reminds him of the action of 
a witness in a court of justice when he puts his hand on 
the book to swear; then he breaks off abruptly, and re- 
sumes his first subject. In palmistry the table is the 
space between the line on the hand called the line of 
fortune, which runs from the foreOnger below the other 
fingers to the side of the hand, and tlie natural line, 
which is the one which runs tlirough the middle of the 
palm; the line of life is the one which encircles the bull 
of the thumb. 

145. Line 171 ; Some edd. print a'lemm. Q. 2, 

F. 1, F. 2 have a leven; F. 3, F. 4 a leaven; Q. 1 eleven. 

146. Line 172: a simple coming-in. --~ThQ meaning of 
this word here seems to be “ an allowance,” from coming-. 
in=^in-coming, i.e. income. 

147. Line 177: iwinlding OF AN EYE.— So Q. 1; Q. 2 and 
Ft omit of an eye. 

148. Line 194: Ziierat—Tliis word is not used here in 
the \Cd sense of "wanton,” "lascivious.” It simply 
means "over free,” "unrestrained;” something stronger 
than "unconventional,” and short of "rude.” 

149. Lines 202, 203 : 

hood mine eyes 

Thus with my hat. 

It was customary, in Shakespeare’s time, to wear the hat 
at meals. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

150. Lines 11, 12: if a Christian PIP not play the knave 
and get thee.—^o F. 2; Qq. and P. 1 have wrongly "do 
not. ” It is evident that Launcelot does not mean to refer 
to Jessica’s future, but to her past. He means to say that 
she is so unlike a Jewess that some Christian, and not 
Shylock, must have been her father. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

151. Line 5: We have not spoke us yet OF tokoh-bear- 
ERS.— So Qq, F. 1, P. 2, P. 3, P. 4 "as yet,” which some 
editors adopt. The ujeaning of the sentence is usually 
explained as in our foot-note; but there does not seem to 
he any other instance of a similar construction. 

Torch-bearers were a necessary part of every troop of 
masquers. Compare Homeo and Juliet (i, 4. 35, 36), where 
Homeo says : 

A t&rch for me : let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the senseless nnshes with their heels. 

It appears that torch-bearers were generally of the same 
rank as the masquers, and were not servants. They were 
those members of the company who did not wish to join 
actively inihe masque. See again Homeo and Juliet (i. 4. 
37-39). 

152. Line 6: '’Tis vile, unless it may be quaintly or- 

See IMids. Night’s Bream, note 132. 

153. Line 10; break up this . — See Love’s Labour *s Lost, 
note 86. 

151 Line IS: A nd whiter than the paper THAT it imit 
was inserted by llanmer to avoid the awkward 
accent which must otherwise fall on the word on at the 
end of the line. 


ACT JI. Scene 5. 

155. Line 3: poivimndtcc. —This word is really of ancient 
origin, though of uncertain derivation. It comes to us 
from the French, and is used by several old writers; for 
instance by Drayton, and by Browne in his Britannia’s 
Pastorals, drey in his Notes on Hhakspenre (vol i. p. 
133) quotes a passage from "A Vindication of Htune-Hcng 
restored, by Jidrn Webb Fs<i; p. 227”: "During the stay 
of the Danes in Wiltshire, 'tliey consumed their time 
in profuseness, and belly cheer, in idleness and sloth. 
Insomuch, that as from their laziness in general, we 
even to this day call them Lur- Danes, so from the licen- 
tiousness of Qarmond, ami his army in particular, we 
brand all luxurious, and profuse people, by the name of 
Garmondizers.**’ This supposed derivation of the word 
is more curious than well-esta'Sl’lished. 

156. Line 6: rend apparel out. — We should say wear 
out; but rend out gives the idea of Launcelot tearing his 
clothes as well as wearing them out. 

167. Lines 14, 15 : 

* But yet I'll go in hate, to feed xipoii 
The prodigal Chj'istian. 

This is not consistent with what Shylock says above, i. 3. 
38; " I will not eat with you, drink vj^ith you.” But per- 
haps he might he allowed to make tliis exception to his 
rule, as he only wanted to gratify his hate; because, by 
such a show of friendliness towards Bn.ssanio, ho would 
confirm Antonio’s betief in the simierity of his assumed 
kiiidncKSs, and allay all suspicion of his having any Hcrious 
intention to exact the penalty of his bond, in case it 
^should become forfeit. (See Note on Time <»f Action.) 

158. Line 25: BZacft-Jlonday.-— According to Stow, the 
origin of this expression is as follows: "tho 14 . day of 
Aprill, and tho morrow after Easter day, King Edward 
with his boast lay before tbo Citty of Paris, which day 
was Ml darko of mist and baile, and so bitter cold, that 
many men dyed on their horsebacks with tho cold, where- 
fore unto this day, it hath beenc called tho Black© Mun- 
day” (Stow’s Chronicle (edn. 1C15), p, 2(14, col 2). Tho 
incident took place in 1360, just before Edward III. con- 
cluded peace with Prance, 

159. Line 30: timjmecldd ffe.-^T^y many commentators 
this is supposed to refer to the player, and not to the 
instrument. Boswell quotes from Barnaby Kich’s Apbor- 
ismes, at the end of his Irish Hubbub, 1618; A fife is a 
iwy-neckt musician, fo|he always looks away from bis 
instrument” (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 54). Being coupled here 
with dmm it is more likely to refer to the instrument. 

Slice writing the above Mr. Julian Marshall has kindly 
sent me the following extract from a "Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Musical Instruments in the S. Kensington 
Museum by Carl Engel, Bond. 8vo 1870” which shows 
that the epithet wry-.necked is not used in any meta- 
phorical sense, but was applied to a particular kind of 
fife. "The ’Wry'-neoi£EX> Fife. Wood, coated with 
leather. German, 17th Century. (Lout by Jitr. E. Bur- 
chett.) The Italians call it eornetto curw; and the Ger- 
mans zinken or zinke. A short description of this instru- 
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ACT II. Scene t 


ment lias already been given, p. 37 (Sub voce Cornetto 
Curvo). 

160. Line 33: varnialid faces; referring to tlie habit of 
masquers of painting their faces for the pm-pose of dis- 
guise; or, perhaps, reference may be to the small black 
masks worn by them. The Clarendon Press edd, (p, 97) 
think that Shylock alludes to Christian duplicity; but 
this is rather far-fetched. 

161. Line 36: Jacob's staff. —iiee Genesis (xxxii. 10), 
where Jacob says to God: “for with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan; and now I am become two bands.” 
According to the Clarendon Press edd. the phrase was 
“familiarly used in the sense of a pilgrim’s staff, because 
S. James (or Jacob), the patron of pilgrims, was repre- 
sented with one in his h^d. See Spenser’s Paery Queene, 
i. 6. 35 : 

And in his hand a Jacobs staffs, to Stay 
His weary limbs upon." 

162. Line 43; a Jetrm’ eye.— This is Pope’s emendation. 
Qq. E. 1, P. 2 have Jewes; P. 3, F. 4 Jew’s. Worth a Jew's 
eye was a common expression; it may perhaps have^risen 
from the fact that, when money was to be extorted from 
a Jew, not only were his teeth drawn, but sometimes his 
eyes were put out, unless he consented to pay the ran- 
som. We have ad^jpted Pope’s emendation, as most edi- 
tors do; but it is very possible that the reading of Qq. 
and P. 1 may he the right one, and that Launcelot was 
meant to pronounce the genitive Jeia-es as if it were 
Jewess, Grant White’s objections that Jewess is not as 
old as the time of Shakespeare is -founded on a mistake; 
the word occurs as early as Wicliff’s version of the Bible. 

163. Line 46; pafci^. ~ Compare Comedy of Error^ 
note 62. 

164. Lines 47, 48 : 

he SLEEPS by day 
More than the wild-cat. 

The xoild-cat, the only indigenous animal of the feline 
species in Great Britain, is now becoming extremely rare; 
but in Shakespeare’s time it was still common, in spite of 
its having been hunted a great deal for its skin. It is now 
entirely extinct in England; and is only found in a few 
of the wilder parts of Scotland, where the constant war 
carried on against it by gamekeepers, on account of the 
destruction it does to game, is rapidly leading to its ex- 
tinction, The wild -cat is extremely ferocious, and is, 
singular to say, almost untamable. The specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens was, till ve^r lately, far wilder than 
any of the larger Felidce, and resented the approach of 
anyone to its cage. The wild-cat makes its nest, or den, 
in the branches of large trees, or in the clefts of Cocks, 
where it sleeps nearly all the day, seeking its prey by 
night. ^ 

ACT II. ScEKE 6. 

IBS. Line 1: pent-house.— Thh scene is made part of the 
former one by Dyee; and. as far as the arrangement of the 
stage goes, he Is quite right. But, as the scene is marked * 
Scene 6 by most editors, and is so referred to in Schmidt’s 
Lexicon and other books of reference, we have retained 
that division. 


The peni-house, under w'hich they were to stand, would 
be the pent-house close to Shy lock’s house. P^or pent~ 
house see Love's Labour ’s Lost, note 55. 

166. Line 5: Venus’ pigeons.— 'We may presume that 
pigeons is used here for the sake of the metre. Above, 
scene 2, line 144, Gobbo talks of a “dish of ’’mean- 
ing Pigeons, as we should say nowadays, when dove is 
most frequently confined to birds of the genus Columba, 
such as ring-dove, turtle-dove. Shakespeare refers more 
than once to Venus’ doves. Compare Venus and Adonis, 
speaking of Venus, line 1189, 1190: 

Thus weary of the world, away she hies, 

And yokes her silver doves. 

It may be noted that pigeon shooting is sometimes called 
sarcastically a Dove Tournament; but in Shakespeare’s 
time the words pigeon and dove were used indifferently 
of all members of the family of Columbidce, as, to some 
extent, they are still. ^ 

167. Lines 10-12: 

Where is the horse that doth UNTREAD again 
Mis tedious measures with the unhated fire 
That he did pace them fii'st) 

Compare King John, v. 4. 52: 

We will tmtread the steps of damned flight. 

The reference in this passage seems to be to a horse 
trained in what is called the Haute Ecole, which includes, 
among other things, walking with regular steps to a cer- 
tain measure. 

168. Line 14: yoimJcer. — Qq. and Ff. have younger. 
Compare III. Henry VI. ii. 1. 24: 

Trimra’d like z.younker prancing to his love. 

169. Lines 14-19.— In this passage the wind is apparently 
made of the female sex, and compared to a courtesan; 
yet, in Hue 17, a ship is still called she This is a manifest 
oversight on the part of the dramatist. Compare Mids. 
Night’s Bream, note 104. It is much more natural that 
a ship should be represented of the female sex, and the 
wind of the male. Compare A Woman Never Vexed, i. 1: 

this halcyon gale 

Plays the lewd -wanton with our dancing sails. 

And makes ’em big with vaporous embryo. 

— Dodsley, vol. xii. p. 99. 

170. Line 24; I'll watch as long for you then.— Come, ap- 
proach.— Qsi. and Ff. omit come, which was added by Pope. 
Bitson proposed: “ Come then, approach,” in order to 
avoid the accent on then; but to displace then weakens the 
line. 

171. Line 42: They in themselves, good sooi^, are too too 
light— Some editors hyphen too too; but the repetition of 
the word is intentional. Compare Hamlet, i. 2. 129: 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt I 

172. Lines 43, 44: 

Why, 'tisan office of discovery, love; 

And I should be obscur'd. 

There is a play upon the word obscur'd. Jessica means 
that she ought to be concealed, and Lorenzo, in his an- 
swer, takes it to mean disguised. For the meaning of 
candle-holder see Borneo and Juliet, note 47. 
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NOTES TO MEBCHANT OP VENICE. 


AOT n. Scene 


173. Line 51: dy my kood. —It is possible that Gratiano 
may have been in the dress of a monk, or friar, and 
therefore may have intended a kind of pun. “‘By my 
ttmihood” or “ by my knighthood " was a common form of 
oath. Ko other instance of the occurrence of this oath, 
by my hood, has been discovered. 

•* ACT 11. Scene 7. ^ 

171 Line 4: WHICH this i7iscription bears.— Qq. and Ft 
have loho; but w© have preferred to follow Dyce in the 
slight alteration, as being more consistent with line 6 
below, and as avoiding the awkward collision between 
loho in this sentence, and who in the beginning of the fol- 
lowing line. 

175. Line 40: mortal hreathiiig.—Hhe&e words are not 
hyphened in Qq. and Ft Compare Kichard III. iv. 4. 26: 
mortal living ghost." 

176. Cine 41; The Hyrcanian deserts and the vasty 
wilds.— Eyrcania was a country to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea, stretching as far north as the mouth of the 
Biver Ochus. It was supposed to be a very savage, moun- 
tainous country, full of tigers. Pliny, in his Natural His- 
tory (bk. 8, chap, xviii.), has an account of tigers in which 
he says they are bred in Hircania and India. Shake- 
speare alludes to Hyrcanian tigers in two other passages, 
in in. Henry VI. i. 4. 155 and Hamlet, ii. 2. 472. 

Vasty; this is generally explained to mean “ waste," 
‘^desolate.” But there seems to be no reason why it 
should mean anything more than “ vast." Wo have had 
a similar form in paly for pale (see Borneo and Juliet, 
note 170). In all the passages in which vasty occurs, e.g. 
in the well-known one in I. Henry IV. iii. l. 62: 

I can call spirits from the vasty deep; 
the ordinary meaning of vast suits the context better 
than that of “ desolate.” 

177. Lines 44-47: 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 
To stop the foreign SPIRITS ; but they corne, 

As o’er a brook, to see fair Portia. 

Compare King John, ii, 1. 72-74: 

In brief, a braver choice of dauntless sfiHts 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o’er, 

Did never float upon the swelling: tide. 

178. Line 51: To rib her OBEEObOTH in the dhscure 
grave.— The sense of rib here is derived from the human 
rihs, which inclose the internal organs within them. 
Cerecloth -wsM a kind of cloth, soaked in wax and different 
gums and aloes, which was wrapt round dead bodies. 
Compare Hamlet, i. 4, 48: “ Have burst their cerementsf 

179. Line 63: Being ten times undervalued to tried OOLD. 
—The relative value of silver to gold, at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, was in the proportion of one to 
eleven; and, in 160(>, in the proportion of one to ten, At 
present it is one to fifteen. 

180. Lines 56, 67: 


A coin that bears the figure of an ANGEii 



Angels were coins worth about ten shillings each. They 
bore on one side, in relief, a figure of St. Michael aud the 
Dragon. Their modern successors bear St. George and 
the Dragon. It is said that the idea of this device of an 
angel upon the coins was taken from the saying attributed 
to Pope Gregory, “Haud a7igli sed angel V 

liisculp'd upon does not mean “engraved," in the ordi- 
nary sense, but “stamped in high relief." 

181. Line 09; gilded tomb.s do worms infold.- Alq. and 
Ff. have (substantially) “gilded timber.*' I'lie admirable 
emendation in the text, taken from Johnson's conjecture, 
has beeu almost universally adopted. 

188. Line 73: your SUIT is COLD.— Compare Two Gent, 
of Verona, iv. 4. 180: 

I hope my master’s suit be l>ut iv/d. 

ACT II. Scene 8. 

183. Line 12: I 7iever heard a passion so confxis'd.— 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, v. 2. 162 ; 

^ With that which here his jhassion doth express, 
and Two Gent, of Verona, i. 2. 16: 

what means this /(Ufsim at his name I 

184. Line 33: Tou were best TO tell Antonio what you 
/tear.— Though no commentator, apj^arcntly, has sug- 
gested it, we might omit to, and read : 

You were best tell Antonio what you hear. 

185. Lines 46-49.— Iljkiis passage gives us a wonderful 
picture of the affectionate, unsolllsh character of Antonio. 
It is a description as vivid as any painting. 

• ACT II. SCKNE 9. 

186. Line 6 : Straight shall our nuptial 7ites he SOLEM- 
NIZ’D.— See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 36. 

187. Line 19: And so have I ADDRESS’D ME.— Compare 
Merry Wives, iii. 6. 136 ; “ X will then address fne to my 
appointment.’ 

188. Lines 19, 20 : 

Forttme noto 
To my heart's hope! 

This sentence ha.s been variously explained. The mean- 
ing perhaps is “May Fortune, ie. good Fortune, now fall 
to my heart’s hope!" 

189. Lines 26, 26 : 

that 7nany may be meatit 
By the fool 7nultAtude, 

This construction is tolerably common in writers of Shake 
spearg's time. By is rtally hore=« 5 f. Compare above, 
i. 2. 68: “How say you by the French lord?" and AlFo 
Well, V. 3. 237: 

* J3y him and by this woman here what know you f 

190. Linos 28, 29; 

but, like the MARTLET, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
f, The martlet, or house marlin, is only mentioned in one 
other passage in Shakespeare, that boaiitifiil one in Mac- 
beth, h 6. 3-10 : 

Tills guest of summer. 

The temple-hauntitijf martlet, docs approve, 
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ACT III. Scene 1 


By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle: 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have observ’d. 

The air is delicate. 

The house martin does not so completely disregard all 
shelter as the passage in the text might lead one to be- 
lieve, Their favourite nesting-place is, indeed, on the out- 
ward wall, but under the eaves of a house, or under the 
shelter of a window; and they will use the same nest year 
after year; but they are less particular than swallows as 
to protection from weather, probably because the shape 
of their nests itself defends them from any driving rain. 
The fidelity they show to their old haunts, and their de- 
cided preference for the habitations of man as the site 
for their nests, as w'ell as Hieir perfectly inoffensive habits, 
have endeared them so to the human race that to kill 
a swallow, or house martin, is, in many places, regarded 
as an act of sacrilege. This is particularly the caae in the 
ISTorth of England. 

191. Line 30: Emn in the fokce and road of ca^^lty. 
—Force is generally explained here as =“ power;” but 
the expression is rather a strange one. I would propose 
to read "in the face,” &c. 

192. Line 33: rank me with the barbarous multi- 

tude.— Qq. and Ff. read multitudes. We follow Dyce in 
adopting the singular number. Compare line 26 above: 
"the fool multitude.” 

« 

193. Line 46: peasantry.— Bo Q. 2; Q. 1 has pezantry; 
Ff. pleasantry. 

194. Line 51: I will assume desert— Give me a key FO’^ 
THIS.-— Some editors omit for this. Those words were 
probably added intentionally to make this line, like the 
one above, an Alexandrine 

195. Line 58: Who chooseth me shall GET as much as he 
deserves.”— Qq. and Ff. read have evidently by mistake. 
See above, lines 36 and 60. 

196. Lines 61, 62: 

To offend, and judge, are distinct offices, 

And of opposed natures. 

The meaning is that the offender cannot be the judge of 
his own case, 

197. Line 68: I-wis; not the verb, but the adverb=ft<m 
or ywis; A. Sax. gewiss or gewis, certain. From the word 
having been written with the t^or y detached from the 
wis, the idea arose that it was the first person of the 
verb to wit = to know. The present of that verb is I wot, 
as will be seen in the translation of the old German saying: 

Ich tueiss wohl wie geht die welt 

Er ist meist geliebt wer hat meist gelt. ® 

I ’W 0 t well how the world wags 
He is most lov’d who has most bags. 

198. Lines 70, 71: 

Take what wife you will to bed, 

I will ever be your head. 

This seems certainly inconsistent with the oath previously 
taken by eacji luitor, that if they failed they never would 


"woo a maid in way of marriage;” but, perhaps, the 
inscriptions on the caskets w’ere made without regard to 
the conditions imposed by the will of Portia’s father. 

199. Line 72 : So be gone, sir; you are sped. — So F. 2; 
Qq. and F. 1 omit sir. There seems to be no reason why 
the line should be short of one foot. 

200. ^Lme 83: Hanging and wiving goes by destiny . — 
There is an old Scotch proverb “ Hanging gangs by hap.” 
Compare All’s Well, i. 3. 66: 

Your marriage comes by destiny. 

201. Line 94: COSTLY summer.— Costly certainly does 
not seem a very suitable epithet for summer. The W’ord 
is used in two other passages by Shakespeare in the sense 
of “rich," "gorgeous,” in both cases applied to dress; in 
the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew, L 59: "a costly 
suit,” and Hamlet, i. 3. 70: 

Cestiy thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

In those passages the epithet is perfectly suitable, be- 
cause dress is magnificent in proportion to its costliness. 
I strongly suspect there is some corruption of the text 
here: perhaps we should read closely; but the epithet 
costly may have been suggested by "Gifts of rich value” 
in line 91 above. 

202. Line 98: high-day m£.— Compare I. Henry IV. 

I 3. 46: 

With many holiday and lady terms ; 
and Merry Wives, iii. 2. 69: "he speaks holiday.” 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

203. Line 4: the narrow seas.— This was the recognized 
name not only for the English Channel, but also appa- 
rently for the seas generally surrounding England (see HI. 
Henry VI. note 71), The Clarendon Press edd. quote: " Sir 
John Hawkins writing to Lord Burghley, Hov. 30, 1593, 
‘ sends a note of the pay for the ships serving in the Far- 
row Seas’ (Calendar of State Papers, 1591-1594, p. 389).” 

204. Line 4: the Goodwins.— Com^uxe King John, v. 3. 

II and V. 6. 13; and see note 294 of same play. 

205. Line 34.— It is very doubtful whether Shylock is in- 
tended himself to see the pun which he makes here. He 
is scarcely in the humour for jesting, as may be seen from 
line 40 below, where he ignores, with calm dignity, the 
coarse jest of Solanio. If Shylock is intended to make a 
pun purposely, it is only another instance of the delib- 
erate attempts which Shakespeare makes, every now and 
then, to degrade this character, lest he should seem to 
ask too much of the sympathy of the audieDge. 

206. Line 47: a bankrupt, a jprodfgaZ.—Warburton pro- 
posed to read "/or a prodigal,” because Antonio was a 
grave, respectable merchant, and not like Bassanio, a 
spendthrift. Antonio, to Shylock’s mind, certainly was a 
prodigal, inasmuch as he had lent money to a friend on 
no security, and positively declined to take any interest; 
both of which were, to the Jew usurer, acts of unpardon- 
able folly and of appalling prodigality. 

207. Lines 65-76.— It is almost impossible, after reading 
this grand speech of Shylock’s, to believe that the char- 
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acter ever coxdd have been played as a comic one. Shake- 
speare has written nothing more eloquent than this 
speech; for this is that true eloquence which conies 
straight from the heart. The pent-up indignation, nour- 
ished by years of contumely and oppression, bursts forth 
with a power that nothing can check. Sliylock is not 
afraid to say now all that he thinks. The time for seek- 
ing to disguise his hatred and his fierce thirst fd* ven- 
geance, under the appearance of a half-cynical bmi/tomie, 
has passed. If Shakespeare had been a Jew, and had 
suffered all the contempt and indignity which he here 
describes, he could not have writton a more powerful 
defence of a Jew’s claim to equality with Ins fellow-sub- 
jects. It is this marvellous faculty of complete sympathy 
with the thoughts and feelings of other individualities 
that makes a great dramatist. Shakespeare was the 
greatest of all dramatists, because he possessed this 
quality in the very highest degree. 

208. jKne 112: WHEiiE? in This is Kowe’s emen- 

dation. Qq. and Ff. have here. 

209. Line 126: it loas my turquoise. — The true tier- 
qnom is only found in a mountainous region in the east 
of Persia. It is a stone round which many superstitions 
have gathered. Even now people believe that, if tlie tur- 
quoise turns pale, it is a sign of bad luck or of some im- 
pending misfortune. These stones were supposed to grow 
paler or brighter according as the wearer was ill or well. 
They were also supposed to preserve love between man 
and woman; and even at the present day, in Germany, the 
turquoise is generally used for the engaged ri»ig which 
the lover gives to his mistress. 

210. Lines 133, 134: were he out of Venice, X can make 
what merchandise I will.— ileve we have another instance 
of tlie constant intrusion of Sliylock’a avarice just when 
he seems possessed by a higher passion. See above, 
note 80. 

ACT in. Scene 2. 

211. Line 6: Hate counsels not in such a quality.— ’that 

is to say: does not give counsels of such a kind as 

I have just now given you." 

212. Line 15; They have O’ERLOOK'D we. — Compare 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 87: 

Vik wrnt, thou wast O’ERLOOK’D even in thy birth. 

I have heard the word used, in this sense, in Somerset- 
shire by an old man, who, gravely narrating how one of his 
harmless neighbours had bewitched him, said she had 
overlooked i;^t only him but his pigs. 

213. Lines 20, 21: 

Prove it so, 

Let fortune go to hell for it,— not I. 

The meaning of this is: ‘Tf it prove so, that T, who am 
yours in love, am not yours through your choosing the 
wrong casket, then Portune ought to he punished and not 
I," She means that it would be a hell to her to live 
without Bassanio now that she loved him. 

214. Line 22: is to REIZE the time. — This Is the read- 
ing of Qq. Ff. Dyce adopts Johnson’s conjecture to piece; 
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hut there seems no need for any emondaticai. To pcize 
is used in two other passages in Shakespeare, where it 
means “to balance, " in King J(»hn, ii. I. 575, where it is 
spelt and in lliehard HI. v. 3. 105, where it is spelt 
peize both in Qq. ami Ff., as it is in the pa.ssago in the 
text. In the seeoml passage quoted ii is coupled with 
down, and has the same sense which it has here, that is, 
“to weighdown," “encumber with a ■weight," the sense 
required by the context. 

Those who maintain that this passage is corrupt may 
hnd Some support for their arginneni. in the fact that, in 
the next line, the word eke is spelt in Q. 1. eck, in Q. 2 eck; 
in F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 ich; in Q. 3, Q. 4 eech; and in F. 4 itch. 

215. Line 30: There may as well he amity and 3.EAGUE.— 
This is Walker’s correction, adopted by Dyce. (Jq, and 
Ff. have life. Setting aside tlfe fact tliat we have life 
just below in line 34, life seems to make no sense here, 
while league seems to be the word which the context 
demands. Bhakespeare uses league in various senses; e.g. 
ill Comedy of Errors, ii. 2, 147: 

Keep then fair kaj’ ne .and truce with thy true bed ; 
and in Mids. Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 372, 373: 

back to Athens sliall the Utvers wend, 

With kngue vvho.se date till death shall never end. 

216. Lines 32, 33: 

Ay, bxtt I fear you sjwak upon, the rack, 

Where men enforced do ttpeak anything, 
Shakespeare, prohaiilj^ had in his mind the case of Rod- 
erigo Lopez (see Introduction, p. 95), 

217. Lines 44, 45; 

^ he makes a sivan-like end, 

Pading in ynnsio. 

See King John, note 311. 

218. Lines 48-60.~-Note the many long similes, the sign 
of early work; and again in Bussuuio’s speech below, 
lines 142-149. 

219. Lines 51-53: 

As are those dulcet so'umU in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroonds ear, 

A7id summon him to marriage. 

This passage refers to the custom of the musicians, who 
were hired for the wedding, waking the bridegroom in the 
early morning ; they afterwards accompanied Iiim to the 
house of the bride. 

220. Lines 53-60.— Thqgjstory referred to is that of Her- 
cules and Hesione, the daughter of Laomedtm. When the 
latter was building Troy, he had agreed to pay Apollo and 
Nepftme, who had both nelped him, a certain sum. On the 
completion of the work Laomedon refused to pay up; so 
Apollfk sent a pestilence and an inundation, and also a sea- 
monster at the same time. The oracle, being consulted, 
declared that the only way of putting an (md to the pes- 
tilence and Inundation was for rreHi(ine to he sa<'ri(iced to 
the sea-monster. IH^roules, who had just returned from 
his expedition against the Amazons, undertook to rescue 
her, if Laomedon would give him the horses with which 
Jupiter had presented him as a compensation for the ab- 
duction of Ganymede, IJ'oreules rescued liesiene; but 
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Laomedon again refused to keep his word. Hercules 
then took Troy, killed Laoniedon, and gave Hesione to his 
friend Telamon to wife, by whom she became the mother 
of Teucer. The words with much more love, in line 54, 
refer to the fact that it was not for love, but for the sake 
of the reward, that Hercules rescued Hesione. 

221. Line 61: with MUCH MUCH more dismay. Q. 2, 
Q. 3, Q. 4; F. 2, F. 3; Q. 1, F. 1, F. 4 have “ much more." 

222. JLine 63. — Fancy here is generally explained as 
meaning love; it does not mean “true love," but rather 
“sudden love,” “love at first sight." Compare Mids. 
Night’s Bream, i. 1. 155: 

Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's foliow-ers ; 

and Twelfth Night, i. 1. 14, 15: 

so fui of shapes is fancy 

That it alone is high fantastical. 

223. Lines 70, 71: 

Let \m all ring fancy's knell; 

I'll begm it, —Ding, dong, bell. 

In Swetnam, The Woman-hater (quarto, 1G20), therg is a 
song which begins: 

Whilst we sing tlie doleful knell 
Of this Princesse passing-bell, 

the last refrain of \;^hicb is: 

And with vs sing ding dnng, ding dong, 
ding dong, dong, 

ding dong. (Act iv. sc. 2. (Sig. C—s).] 

221 Line 81: There is no VICE so simple, hut assumes.— 
This is the correction of F. 2; Qq. and F. 1 have voice. 

225. Line 86 : Who, inward search’d, have livers WHITE 
AS MILK.— Compare II. Henry IV. iv. 3. 110-114; “Th^ 
second property of your excellent sherris is, the warming 
of the blood; which, before cold and settled, left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusillanimity 
and cowardice.” 

226. Line 87: valour's EXCREMENT.— See Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, note 159. 

227. Lines 92-96: 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make stich wanton gambols with the wind. 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

The denunciations of this custom of wearing false hair, 
either natural or artificial, of a ^ght colour, are frequent 
in the writers of the Elizabethan period. In the notes to 
Stnbbes’s Anatomy of Abuses Dr. Fumivall quotes from 
“Schoolmaster Averell in his m^'iialous Combat of- Con- 
trarieties, 1588 ” the following passage: “ Their heads set 
out with strange hayre, (to supply nature tha^ waie 
defeated, or rather by their periwigges infected) do ap- 
peare like the head of Gorgon, sauing that they want the 
crawling Snakes of Medusa, to hang sprawling in their 
haire along their faces” (New Shak. Soc. Keprint, pp. 253, 
254); and from “W. Goddard. A Satyiicall Dialogue, 
sign. B, back.” 

I ne’re applaude abone beauns-spangled skies, 

T^ie atrrd-’:uorne tresses 0/ dead-horro’wd /taire. 

m “ —Ut stipra, p. 258, 


Stubhes(p. 58) mentions that the fashionable ladies would 
buy the light hair of poor women, and w-ould even entice 
children with fair hair into some secluded place, and cut 
off all their hair for the purpose of adorning their heads. 
The fashion of wearing all this false light-coloured hair 
was set by Queen Elizabeth herself. See Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost, note 134. 

• • 

228. Line 97: Thus ornament is but the guiled shore . — 
F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 read giiilded; the reading of the text is 
that of Qq. F. 1. Howe would read gilded. The use of a 
past participle, in an active sense, is not uncommon in 
Shakespeare, e.g. I. Henry IV. i. 3. 183: 

Revenge the jeering and disdat 7 i d contempt 

229. Lines 98-101: 

the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian BEAUTY; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put cm 
To entrap the wUsest. • 

This passage has occasioned much difference of opinion 
amongst critics. Various emendations have been pro- 
posed for the word beauty. Hanmer printed dowdy; 
while other editors try to get rid of the difficulty by 
changing the punctuation, reading line 99 thus: 

Verling an Indian; beauty, in a luord. 

But the objection to this is that Bassanio is talking 
about oraament, not about beauty (see line 97); and it 
would not do for him to change the subject of his sen- 
tence. There is no real difficulty about the passage, if 
we only remember that exaggerated depreciation of dark 
women, which was fashionable at the time of Shake- 
speare. (See Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 132.) The em- 
phasis in reading this line should be on Indian; in which 
case the apparent tautology between beauteous and 
disappears. Tlie scarf was really beautiful; the 
face that it veiled, being that of a daric woman, was any- 
thing hut beautiful, at least according to the fashionable 
taste then prevalent. Indian was used indifferently of 
the natives of the East Indies and of America. In this 
passage it probably means an Asiatic, or East Indian, of 
a brown complexion; the women of that race being in the 
habit of disfiguring their features in various ways. 

230. Line 102: Bard food for MlPAS.- Beferring to the 
well-known story of Midas, the king of Phrygia, who 
having restored Silenns, who had been found dead drunk 
in the king’s rose garden, to his pupil Dionysus (Bacchus), 
was allowed by the god to ask any favour he liked. 
Midas begged that all the things which he touched might 
be changed into gold. But when he found that all his 
food turned to gold, he begged the god to teke his gift 
hack ^ain. According to Lilly, who has a play upon the 
subject, the god’s answer was (ii. 2) : 

In Pactolus goe bathe thy wish and thee, 

Thy wish the waves shall haue, and thou be free. 

— Works, vol. ii. p. 23. 

231. Line 103: PALE a7id common drudge.— Because 
paleness is applied to lead below Gine 106), Farmer pro- 

' ‘ posed to read stale, an emendation which Dyce adopts; 
hut surely pale is the most appropriate epithet for silver. 
Both pale and silver are epithets constantly applied to 
the moon’s light. 
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232. Line 106: Thy paleness moves ?nc more than elo- 

Warburton proposed to read plaimiess. There 
certainly seems much more reason for this emendation 
than for that of Farmer mentioned in the last note. The 
contrast between plainness and eloquence is an intelli- 
gible one; but between paleness and eloquence there is no 
contrast at all; and plainness also seems more in keeping 
with the epithet meagre. 

233. Line 112; In measure KAIN thy joy. -So Q. 2 and 
Ff. substantially. Q. 1 has range; Q. 3, Q. 4 have reine. 
Some editors, including the Cambridge edd., read refn; 
but the qualifying words, Inmeasure, seem to apply much 
more appositely to rain than rein, which latter in itself 
would necessarily imply moderation. In fact, if we were 
to read '"‘In measure rein,” we ought almost to read for 
the rest of the line instead of '‘Scant this “Scant 
this de/ect deficiency.” 

231 line 126: And leave itself unpurnish’d.— T he I 
sense of WJ/imiM’d = “ unprovided with a companion 
or fellow,” is well illustrated by the following passage 
(quoted by Dyce) from Fletcher’s Lovers’ Progress, ii. 1: 

Will 't please you brings a friend? we are two of us, 

And pity either, sir, should be unfurnish'd. 

—Works, vol. ii. p. 641. 

But it may be doubted whether, after all, the right ex- 
planation of this word in our te-xt, and in the passage 
above quoted, may not be that it is simply used ellipti- 
cally. In the latter passage it would mean “ unprovided 
witha/mnd,” i.e. “second;” in the former “unprovided 
with a fellow eye." 

235. Lines 159-161 : 

hut the full sum of me 
Is sum 0/ NOTHING; which, to term in gross, 

Is an unlesso7%’d girl, unschool'd, unpractis'd. 

Qq. read “sum of something," a reading which many 
editors adopt. The Clarendon Press edd. put a break 
before something, as if Portia hesitated for a word. 'War- 
burton proposed “Is some of something;” but, after 
mature consideration, the reading of Ff. seems preferable, 
both as avoiding the jingle of sound, and also as being in 
accordance with the text; for we should note that Portia, 
in the next line, uses three negative epithets with respect 
to herself. For this paradoxical sense of nothing we may 
compare Sonnet cxxxvi. 13, 12: 

For nothing' hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee; 

and Hamlet, iv, 5, 174 : 

This nothing 's more than matter, 

m 

236. Lines 162-164: 

Mappy in this, she is not yet so oU 
But she may learn; happier than this. 

She is not hred so dull hut she can learn. 

This passage is not at all satisfactory. Qq. F. 1 read 
“happier then this:” F. 2. F. 3, F. 4 “happier then in 
this,” Various emendations have been proposed to com- 
plete the Hue. Dyce, slightly modifying the reading of * 
F, 2, proposes “then happier in this;" Steevens, “an3> 
happier than in this." It may be noted that the sense 
requires that the emphasis in line 163 should be on ham 
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and in line 164 on can, so that, as they stand, neither of 
the lines is rhythmical. The absent foot in line 103 can 
only be supplied by a pause. Malone s idea that learn is 
a dissyllable is too Irish for J’ortia. I should propose to 
read : 

so// li.ippier tJian thus 

She is not bred so dull but that she can learn. 

It is very awkward, as the lines now stand, to speak them 
with proper empliasis, and at the same time to preserve 
the rhythm. 

237. Line 166: Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit. 
—Collier’s MS, has in for is. 3Sfo doubt this renders the 
passage more uniform; but it may be doubted whether 
any alteration of the text is necessary. 

238. Lines 173-376.— With this compare the following 
passage from Hoywood’s A Challenge for Beauty, ii. 1 : 

At juy departure, 

Onely one Ring I left with her in change, 

Which if slice living part with, lend, or give 
Till my returne, lie hold my selfe di.sgrac’d, 

Her ever-more dispariclg’d. 

r —Works, vol, v. p. 31. 

The plot of Hey wood’s play resembles that of Cymbeline 
much more than that of this play; the ring in question 
being procured by fraud from the lady, and produced as 
a proof of her unchastity. « 

239. Line 170: Aiid he my tmntage to EXOLADI ON you. 
— Of the use of eaclahn on^ to aamm, to cry out, there 
are several examples,rfdl in Shakespeare’s earlier wxirks, 
e.g. Venus and Adonis, line 930 : 

And .sighing it .again, exdaims on death; 

^nd I Henry VI iii. 3. 60: 

Besides, all French and France exr/aims on thee. 

240. Lines 201, 202 : 

Fotf, lov'd, I lov'd; for INTERMISSION 
No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 

We have followed Theobald’s punctuation, Q. 1, Q. 2, 
F. 1, F. 2 read intermission, followed by a comma; F. 3, 
F. 4 put a full stop after intermission. If tliat reading 
be adopted the moaning must be: “ I loved in order to 
fill up the time;” but the punctuation adopted in our 
text seems to furnish better sense; Gratiano's object 
being to impress upon Bassanio that his marriage with 
Herissa had been made to depend on the result of Bas- 
sanio’s choice between the caskets, and admitted of, or 
required no more delay than that between his master 
and Portia. ^ 

241. Line 222: 5^oZam'o. —The old copies Qq. and Ft all 
read^here Salerio, whigh Rowe altered to Salanio, that 
being one of the ways of spelling the name of this character 
in the old copies. If we adopt the reading of Qq. and Ff. it 
necedlitatcs the introduction of a new character, to whom 
some important speeches are intvusteti, for no earthly 
object whatever. It need scarcely bo said that the old 
copies constantly cause much confusion by spelling the 
same name in difforont ways. For Instance, in this play, 
the name of Salarino is variously .si)elt Salarym, Slarino; 
while Salanio is spelt Salanio, Salino. It may be noted 
that in the next scene Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 have Salerio; Q. 1 
rightly has Salarino; Ff. Solanio. It is evident that, if 
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we retain the reading of Qq, Ff. in this passage, and that 
of Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 in the next scene, assuming the two 
names to refer to the same person, Salerio could not have 
been with Shylock and have gone to Belmont at the same 
time. It is most natural, as Mr. Knight has pointed out, 
in his note on this point, that of the two friends Solanio 
and Salarino one should remain with Antonio in his 
trouble, and the other be despatched as a messenger to 
Bassanio. There is no dramatic need for the introduction 
of a new character to be employed upon this mission; 
and though Shakespeare does certainly sometimes intro- 
duce messengers to whom important speeches are in- 
trusted, it is generally when no other of the dramatis 
personm could be fitly charged with the message. The 
Cambridge edd. protest against Dyce's adoption of Solanio 
instead of Salerio; but a servile adherence to the errors 
of the old copies, in many cases (for example, see II. 
Henry VI note 184), detracts from the value of that pro- 
test. 

242. Line 242: that royal merchant. same expres- 
sion occurs below, iv. 1. 129. “The term was also applied 
to the great Italian merchants who held mortgages on 
kingdoms, and sometimes acquired principalities for 
themselves. The Medici, and their rivals the Pazzi, were 
merchants” (Clarendon Press edn. p. 110). Here it is ap- 
plied simply to a» individual of great wealth, as Antonio 
was. 

243. Line 246: shreii3d.—^eQ Richard II. note 208. 

244. Line 252: And I must frikly have the half of any 
thing.— Bo Qq. F. 1; F. 2, F, 3, F. 4 omit I. Pope omits 
freely; so does Dyce. But alexandrines are not uncommon 
in this play; the next line, as we may perceive, makes oiis. 

245. Line 270: TF/iaf, not one hit?— We have taken hit 
here to he a verb; but it may be a substantive = not one 
success. The verb kit is used in the sense of to succeed 
in All’s Well, ii 1. 146, 147: 

and oft it hiis 
Where hope is coldest. 

The substantive hit does not seem to be used in the sense 
of success by Shakespeare. It only occurs in one passage 
In Romeo and Juliet, i. 1, 214: “Well, in that hit, you 
miss,” where it may be a participle; and in Hamlet, v, 2, 
where it occurs five times; but is used exclusively of a 
successful thrusfc at fencing. 

246. Line 276: The present money to discharge the 
Jew.— Bee II. Henry VI. note 86. 

247. Line 282 : magnijicoes Venice” would seem to 
be equivalent to the grandees in Spain, but they had no 
other titles. According to Andrew Borde, the Venetians 
had “no lordes nor knightes a monges them” (Book of 
Knowledge, chap. xxiv.). Shakespeare uses the word only 
here and in Othello, i. 2. 12 (referring to Brabantfo), “the 
magnifico is much belov’d.” 

248. Line 295: The best-conditMd AND unwearied 
spirit.— 1 had noted the suggestion that for and we 
should read most, which I sec is given in the Cambridge 
edn. as the reading of the “Lansdowne version,” i.e. Lord 
Lansdowne’s perversion of this play, already alluded to in 
the Stage history (see Introduction, p. 98). It looks very 


much as if the and in the line below had caught the 
transcriber’s eye. In Pleasure for Measure, iv. 6. 13: 

The generous and gravest citaens, 

we have a similar instance of a positive and superlative 
adjective coupled together, in which the firat adjective 
would seem to acquire the significance of a superlative 
from the second one. It Is possible that the poet here 
first %^rote “ and most unwearied spirit,’’ and then by a 
mistake struck out most instead of aiid. Hunter’s con- 
jecture of unwearied’st is very cacophonous. 

249. Line 304: Shall lose a hair THOROUGH Bassanio’s 
fault.— We ha.ve followed Dyce in printing thoroughhere, 
instead of through^ it being pronounced as a dissyllable. 

250. Line 314: cheer.— Bee I. Henry VI. i. 2. 48: 

your looks are sad, your cfieer appall’d. 

Cheer, in the sense of “countenance,” is derived from the 
old French chere, Italian ciera, cera. 

251. Lines 321, 322: all debts are cleared betweeifyou and 
1. If 1 might but see you at my death:— notwithstanding, 
&c., &c.— This passage is usually printed with a comma 
after the first /, and a full stop after death, beginning a 
new sentence with notwithstanding. The emendation, 
which is simply an alteration in the punctuation, adopted 
by us in the text, we owe to Charles Kemble, It seems to 
US a most admirable emendation, heightening, by a very 
slight alteration, the dignity and pathos of the passage. 
As it stands in Qq. Ff. Antonio is made to say that the 
clearing of all debts between himself and Bassanio is 
conditional on his seeing Bassanio at his death; whereas, 
in the text, according to Charles Kemble’s emendation, 
he is made to say what is much more natural, that his 
death cancels all debts between them. The expression 
of the wish If I might see you at my death; then breakitig 
off, as if he were loath to urge the fulfilment of this wish 
on the part of his friend, who was presumably occupied 
in the delightful duties of a newly-accepted lover, is a 
beautiful touch of unselfishness quite in accordance with 
Antonio’s character. 

ACT HI. Scene 3. 

252. Line 1.— See above, note 241. It is worth while to 
observe Shylock’s demeanour in this short scene. There 
is a malicious merriment about him which is in strong 
contrast with the tragic rage of the scene with Tubal. 
He seems to have forgotten for the time the loss of his 
daughter. 

253. Line 14: dull-ey'd. —The Clarendon Press edd, 
quote from Fletcher’s Elder Brother: “Thgugh I be dulU 
eyed 1 see through this juggling” (Works, vol. i. p. 137). 
They take the meaning to be “wanting in perception’^ 
and not “ dim with tears.” 

254. Lines 2&-31 : 

The dulce can not deny the course of law: 

For the commodity that strangers have 
Wah us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state; 

Since that the trade and profit of the diy 
Consisteth of all natiorw. 
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We have followed the usually adopted reading in this 
speech, which is substantially tliat of the old copies. 
Capell would put a comma after laiv, and a colon after 
Venice, making law refer only to the law, or that part 
of it, which regulated commercial dealings between the 
Venetians and foreigners; he also altered will in line 29 to 

iHlL This may, at first sight, make the meaning of the 
passage clearer: but, after careful examination of all the 
passages in which commodity occurs, we think that it 
means here the advantage that foreigners enjoyed of being 
treated as equals with the natives in the eye of the law. 
The Clarendon Tress edd. quote from Thomas's History of 
Italye (1561), fol. 85, “A1 men, specially strangers, haue 
so muche libertee there, that though they speake very 
ill by the Venetians, so they attempt iiothinge in effect 
against theyr aatate, no man shal control theim for it 
. . . And generally of all other thynges, so thou offende 
no man priuately, no man shal offende the: whyche 
vndouhtedly is one principall cause, that draweth so 
many sfraungers thither” (p. 112). As the passage is 
punctuated in our text, the meaning is that the duke 
cannot refuse Shylock the right to recover his penalty, 
presuming him to he legally entitled to it by his bond, 
because the denial of the advantage, that foreigners pos- 
sessed, of having equal privileges with the Venetians in 
the eye of the law would convict the government of 
injustice. 

In illustration of the two last lines we may quote 
Andrew Eorde’s Description of Venice: ‘'Ther be rycho 
marchauence of marchaimtes, for to Veiiys is a great con- 
fluence of marchaimtes as well Christians as at sortes of 
infydeU” (Book of Knowledge, chap, xxiv.), 

ACT in. SCRNB 4. 

266. Line 6: Hoio true a GENTLEMAN you send relief. -- 
Oentleman is here a dative case. We use the dative 
without a preposition nowadays only when it comes be- 
tween the verb and its accusative. For instance, we say: 
"You sent the gentleman relief.” 

256. Line 21: From out the state of hellish misery.— 
This is the reading of Q. 1; Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, Ff. have cruelty. 
“The state of misery" seems a more appropriate expres- 
sion than “state of enmity " 

267. Line 23: Therefore no more of it: HEAR other things. 
— Qq. F. 1, F. 2 have heere; F. 3, F. 4 here; the reading in 
the text is that of Theobald from a conjecture by Thirl])y. 

258. Line 25: Theh%mba‘ndrya7idNlJSAQT&ofmyhouse. 
—Compare Troilus and Cressida, iii. 3. 24, 25: 

"Jliat their negotiations all must slack 
Wanting his ma7tage; 

and Tempest, i. 2. 70: “ the manage of my state.” 

259. Lines 26-31.— This is a pious fiction on the part of 
Portia, in order to conceal her plan of going to Padua 
and playing the lawyer. If she had ever got inside a 
monastery she would have somewhat disconcerted the 
gravity of the inmates. 

260. Line 49: In speed to Pabtja,— Q q. Ff. by mistake 
read Mantua. See iv, 1, 109. Bellario undoubtedly lived 
at Padua. 


261. Line 53: Unto the iraject, to the common ferry.— 
Qq. Ff. read tranect, of which word no sense can really 
be made, for it could not come from the Italian tranarey 
as has been suggested. Traject is un anglici/.ed form of 
the Italian tragetto, traghetto; and tranect seems to have 
been the creation of some one whose mind was running 
on connect, and who did not know the Italian original 
from which the word was coined. 

262. Line 72: / coxdd not do withal. — \i\ a note on Jon- 

sou’s Silent Woman, v. 1, Cifford illustrateB the mean- 
ing of tin’s phrase by (piotations from 'various sources: 
e.g. “in the trial of Udall, lord Anderson says: ‘You 
had as good say you were the author.’ Udall. ‘That 
will not follow, my lord: but if you think so, i caimot do 
withal,' (I cannot help it.) State Trials, fol. vol. i. p. 102” 
(Works, vol, iii. p. 471). t 

263. Line 81: But come, I'll tell thee all MY WHOLE de- 
rice.— Compare I. Henry VX. i, 1, 126: 

Atl the H'hoie army stood aga^’d on him. 

This pleonastic expression occurs in several other pas- 
sages m Shake.speare. 

ACT III. Scene 5. 

261 Lines 18-20: thus when I shun Seylla, your father, 
I fall into Charybdis, y<mr mother.— Tim proverbial ex- 
pression, which is reversed by Launcclot here, comes from 
the line in the Alexandreis, written by Philippe Cunlticr: 

Inddls in .ScylhiM ctipicns vit.trc Charihdlm. 

- Var. lid. vol v. p. 103 . 

265. Line 54: Good Lord.'-- Qq. Ff. have Goodly, raiy 
likely an error arising from the I of lord being mistaken 
for ly. 

266. Lines 59, 60 : 

Lor. Will you cover, then, sir? 

Laun. .Fot so, sir, neither; I know wy duty. 

There is a pun hero. Lorenzo means; “ Will you lay 
covers on the table ?” and Limncelot answers him as if ho 
meant “Will you cover your head?” 

267. Lines 82, 83 : 

And if on earth he do not MEiiiT it, 

In reason he should never come to heave7k 
Q. 1 reads '^meane it, then In:" Q. 2, meane it, it In; Ff. 
meane it, it Is. The emendation is Pope's, and is very 
generally adopted. The passage is, probably, corrupt. As 
printed in text, the meaif ng is “ If on earth he do not 
merit this blessing, by showing that he appreciated it, he 
never deserves to come to heaven.” 

• ^ 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

268. &tor the Duke.— A ndrew Borde in his Descrip- 
tion of Venice gives the following interesting account; 
“The Duke of Venis is chosen for terme of his lyfe, he 
shall not mary by cause his smme shall not clayme no in- 
Jieritauncoof the dukedomshyp, y« duke may haue lemons 
and c-oncubins as iminy as he wyl, the duke shal neiicr 
ryd nor go nor sayle out of the cyte as longc as he dothe 
lyue. The duke shal rule the senyorite, aiuLthe seniorito 
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shall goxiyme and rule the comenalte and depose and put j 
to deth the duke if thei do find a lawful cause. The duke | 
werith a corouet ouer a cap of sylke the which stondeth 
vp lyke a podynge or a cokes come be king (sic) forward of 
.iii. handful longe” (Book of Knowledge, chap xxiv.). 

S69. Lines 7, S: 

Tour grace hath ta'en great imins TO QUALIFY 
Uis rigorous course. 

For this use of to qualify in the sense of ‘Ho moderate,” 
compare Sonnet cix 2: 

Though absence seem d ray flame to grtaltjy; 
and Much Ado, v. 1. 67: 

All this amazement can I qualify. 

Indeed it never seems to be used by Shakespeare in the 
modern sense at all. 

270. Lines IS, 19: 

That thou hut lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act. 

The meaning is: “You only continue this assumption of 
malice till the hour comes for carrying it into effect.* 

271. Line 20; Thou'lt show thy mercy and REMOKSE, 
more strange. —This word is generally used in Shakespeare, 
as here, in the sense«*ather of the pitifulness or relenting 
spirit which restrains a person from committing a crime, 
than, as we use it at the present time, solely to express 
that abiding self-reproach, or that violent sorrow, which is 
felt after the commission of a crime!* Compare Macbeth, 
i. 5. 45-47: 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunctious visitings of nature ♦ 

Shake my fell purpose. 

272. Line 28; That have of late so huddled on his hack. 
—This word occurs only in one other passage in Shake- 
speare, where it is used in much the same sense as that in 
which we use it now; in Much Ado, ii. 1. 252: *‘huddUng 
jest upon jest.” Milton uses it, intransitively, as it is 
used here, though in a somewhat different sense, in the 
well-known passage in Comus, lines 494, 495: 

Thyrsis? Whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The httddlijtg brook to hear his madrigal. 

273. Line 35.— Throughout this scene Shylock’s de- 
meanour is much more dignified than it has hitherto 
been. His immovable persistency, though in a bad cause, 
seems almost to endow his character with heroic quali- 
ties. 

274u Line 39: Upon ycur charter and your dtys free- 
dom. — Shakespeare seems to have thought that thensity 
of Venice had a charter from the Emperor of Germany. 

• 

275. Line 47: Some men there are love not A gaping 
PIG,— Compare Webster's Huchess of Malfi, iii. 2; ** He 
could not abide to see a pig's head gaping: I thought your 
grace would find him a Jew” (Works, vol ii. p. 214). A 
gaping pig meant a pig prepared for the table, which 
generally had something put into its mouth for an orna- 
ment, as a boar's head is still served with a lemon be- 
tween the teeth. „ 


276. Lines 50-62: 

for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. 

Qq. have no stop before for; but a full stop after affection. 
They read “ J/asffirs of ” (Q. 2, F. 2 ‘‘Maisters of”) instead 
of Mistress of.” We have followed nearly aU editors in 
adopting CapelVs reading, which was taken*from a con- 
jecture by Thirlby. This is undoubtedly the right read- 
ing; probably the word was written in the original Mais- 
tres, which would easily become Mistress. 

277. Line 50: a WOOLLEN bag -pipe.— So Qq. F. I, F. 2, 
F. 3; F. 4 has ‘ivollen. Many conjectural emendations have 
been offered in the place of woollen. Dyce adopts the 
reading of the Collier MS. hollen. Steevens has swollen. 
The bagpipes played by the shepherds of the Abruzzi, 
who come round at Christmas time to play before the 
shrines of the 3Xadonna, are made of the undressed skins 
of sheep or goats ; and it is very likely that, iif other 
parts, sheepskins with the wool on them "were used to make 
the air-bag by which the sound is produced. It might not 
be hypercritical to remark, with regard to the reading 
swollen, that the sounds are produced by squeezing the 
air out of the bag, and it is the cheeks of the player that 
are sioollen. There really does not seem any necessity for 
adopting bollen, or swollen, or any other emendation; nor 
to explain the epithet woollen by supposing that it meant 
a bagpipe covered with woollen cloth. 

278. Line 58: As to offe^id, himself being offended . — This 
is the reading of other Qq. and Ff. (except F. 4). 

As to offend himself being offended. 

F. 4 reads 

As to offend hinjself, being offended. 

279. Line 77: /retted.— So Ff. ; Qq. have fretten. But 
there is no reason for retaining the obsolete spelling. 

2£0 Lines 104-106: 

Upon my power I may dismiss this court. 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor. 

Whom I have sent for to determine this. 

Did Portia know that Bellario had been sent for by the 
duke, or did she go to him merely because he was a rela- 
tion of hers, and a great authority on law, in order to be 
primed by him with some argument to use in Antonio’s 
defence? It is very improbable, in fact almost impossible 
that, when Portia set out from Belmont, she could have 
known that the duke had sent for Bellario; while it is 
more than probable that when she left Belmont, she had 
already made up her miad to play the part of the lawyer; 
and with that view she invented the false ex<8ise for her 
absence. (See above, note 259.) If, on arriving at Bellario’s, 
she found that the duke had already sent for him to 
decide the points of law involved in Shylock’s suit, all 
that Portia had to do was to get him to allow her to go 
instead, having previously furnished her with a knowledge 
of all the points she could raise to defeat Shylock’s claim. 

281, Line 122: To cut the FORFEIT from that bankrupt 
*there.~-Qq. Ff. have forfeiture, which makes a very awk- 
ward line. 

282. Line 123; Not 07i thy SOLE, but on thy SOUL, harsh 
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Jeifl.— Qq. have ‘'not; on thy soule but on thy soule/' F. 1 
first distinguished between the two words so as to make 
the pun evident by printing soale and soule. The mean- 
ing is that Shylock’s soul was so hard that he could 
sharpen his knife on it as well as on a stone. Compare 
II. Henry IV. iv. 5. 107, lOS: 

Thou liid’st a thousand daguers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stmy heart, • 

283. Line 126: hmgman*s axe.—Hangman is used here 
for an e.vecutioner generally. In later times the form of 
execution was beheading; the decapitated body was hung 
up afterwards. In still later times the criminal was hung 
first and beheaded afterwards; while in some cases the 
hanging was only partly carried out, and the miserable 
wretch was subjected to the most abominable cruelties, 
such as having his bowels burnt before his eyes after he 
had been cut down. As a general rule, hanging was con- 
sidered a more disgraceful death than decapitation. 

281*Line 128: inexorable. —Qo F. 3, F. 4; Qq. F. 1, F.2 
have inexecrable. If the latter reading be adopted, the 
meaning must be that which cannot be sufficiently exe- 
crated." But the reading of the two later folios seems to 
us much the preferable one. Inexecrable does not occur 
in any other passage in Shakespeare; but inexorable is 
found in III. Henry VI. i, 4. 154: 

But you are more inluiman, more inexorable: 

and in Borneo and Juliet, v. S. 88, 39: 

More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Than empty tigers, or the roaring sea, 

Hone of the commentators who retain inexecrable seem 
to have produced any instance in Shakespeare of a similar 
use of 171 in composition. How easily the letter o might 
be mistaken for ec, and vice verset, is evident to all those 
who are acquainted with MSS. of Shakespeare's time. 

286. Line 131: P^/t/iayoras.— Compare Twelfth Hight,iv. 
2. 54, 55: “ What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern- 
ing wild fowl?*’ Pythagoras, the great philosopher, was 
born at Samos. He flourished from 640 to 610 B. o. What 
his e.xact philosophical opinions were is not known. There 
are very great discrepancies in the various accounts given 
of the tenets which he held. His main object seems to have 
been to establish a secret brotherhood living a life more 
or less ascetic, at the same time that they cultivated to 
the full their intellectual capacities. It is certain that 
he believed in the transmigration of souls of one human 
being into another; but whether he believed in the pecu- 
liar doctrine referred to here, that is to say, the transmi- 
gration of souls from animals into men, and vice versd, is 
doubtful. ^Bnt there is no doubt that one of the main 
principles of his philosophy was that the soul was capable 
of a process of purification, and that having been exalted 
to nobler forms of life in corporeal form, at la.st it at- 
tained to an invisible and spiritual existence. The society 
he established has been compared in some respects to 
that founded by Loyola. It is certain that; Ms disciples 
exercised the great influence which they possessed in the 
cause of oligarchy and against democracy. ^ 

28®. Lines 133-137; This passage may have been sug- 
gested by a story given by Pliny (bk. viii. c. xxii) “ of one 
Bgamoeiietus Parrhasius, That he upon a time at a cer- 
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tain solemne sacrifice (which the Arcadians celebrated in 
the honour of Jupiter Lyeseus) tnsted of the inwards of a 
child that was killed for a sacrifice, according to the 
manner of the Arcadians (which even ’was to shed mans 
blood in their divine service) and so wjis turned into a 
wolfe: and the same man ten yeercs after, became a man 
againo, was present at the exercise of piildicke games, 
wrestled, did his devoir, and went away with victorie 
home againe from Olympia" (HoUaiul’s translation, vol i 
p. 207). 

287. Line 142: cureless rwMi.—So ; Ff. have end- 
less. 

288. Line 1G9: CAME you from old Belta7'w?—8o Ff.; 
Qq. have Co77ie. But the past tense seems nmre conso- 
nant with Portia’s answer, “I did, my lord.” 

289. Line 170: talte yotir place. —This would probably 
be either by the side of, or just below the duke. 

290. Lines 178, 179: 

the Ve7ietian law 

Ca7mot IMPUGN 2/on as you do proceed. 

Imf7{gn is only used in one other passage by Shakespeare, 
in II. Henry VI. iii. 1. 281: 

It skills not greatly who t'fftjhujg^ns our eloom. 

291. Lines 1 84-202. -—Compare Cyril Totirneur's Atheist's 
Tragedie, iii. 4, where Castabella intercedes to her father 

I on behalf of lier lover: 

O Father, Mercle is an attribute 
As high as Jus^ce, an essentiall part 
Of his nnbouiuletl goodnesse, whose dinine 
Impression, forme, and image man should Ueare I 
And, me thinks, Man sitould lone to imitate 
% His Mercie, since the onely countenance 

Of Justice were destruction, if the .sweet 
And louing fauour of his mercie did 
Not mediate betweene it and our weaknesse. 

— Works, vol. i, p. 93. 

292. Line 190: //ts sceptre shows the force of teinporal 
power.— The Clarendon Press odd. (p. 119) explain shotes 
= "18 the emblem of,” quoting two linos from an anony- 
mous epigram written on the Duke of Marlborough's 
bridge at Blenheim: 

The lofty arch his high ambition sh<nt!X, 

The stream an cndslem of his bounty flows. 

But surely it is not necessary to give the word any other 
meaning than that of ' * demonstrates ‘ * teaches, ” in which 
sense it is used not unfrequently. 

293. Lines 199-202.— Exception has been taken to this 
part of Portia's speeoh^ls being founded on Christian doc- 
trine, and out of place when addressed to a Jew; but 
sui|Iy there are many passages In the Psalms which 
would justify such an appeal, even to the strictest fol- 
lowers of the old religion, 

294. Line 208: discharge the money; te, pay the money 
due. Compare iii. 2. 276: 

The present money to the Jew. 

296. Line 210: TWICE the Qq* Ft; Dyce reads 

thrice, following Bitson's conjecture, in order to make 
this offer of Bassanio correspond with the words of Portia, 
line 227: 

Shylock, there’s thn'ot thy money offet’jl thee. 
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But there is no necessity for any alteration of the text 
here. Portia has already (see iii. 2. 309 above) offered to 
give Bassanio enough to pay the Jew twenty times over; 
and compare again above in the same speech (lines 301, 
302), where she says: 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond; 

Double six thousand, and then treble that. 

Bassanio, in the very next line (211) says that he will pay 
it (le. the sum) “ ten times o’er.” Portia, in the char- 
acter of the doctor of law, would hardly offer more than 
was necessary; arid she was quite justified in increasing 
Bassanio's offer of twice the sum to three times the sum. 
It is also to be noted that Bassanio is here repeating the 
definite offer he made above (line S^i) of dx thousand 
ducats in place of three, and it is remarkable that in 
Shy lock’s answer (lines 8% 86): 

If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

he practically says that he would not accept twelve times 
the amount, which is exactly what Portia proposed to 
offer in her speech already quoted, iii. 2. 300-302. 

• 

296. Line 223. — A Daniel come to judgment!-~T'h& allu- 
sion is of course to The History of Susanna, or 13th chap- 
ter of Daniel, in the Apocrypha. 

297. Line 261: Ho%; umLch more elder art thou than thy 
looks!— So in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 6, 76: more larger; 
in Tempest, i. 2. 19, more letter; J ulius Csesar, iii. 1. 121, 
most boldest; iii. 2. 187, most unkir^st 

298. Lines 252-254: 

Ay, his breast: 

So says the bond:— doth it not, noble judge?— ^ 

Nearest his heart: those are the very words. 

For Shylock's original proposal see 1 3. 149-152. We must 
suppose that, when the bond was drawn, these special 
conditions were inserted. In the story of Griannetto (see 
Introduction) no particular spot is mentioned throughout 
the trial. In the ballad of G-ernutus, the Jew says: 

For I will have my pound of fieshe 
From tinder his ri£'hi sids. 

— -Hazlitt, part i. vol. i. p. 378. 

299. Line 265: ftaZance.— Cotgrave gives: balance; 
paire of weights or ballances.” The plural was very rarely 
used in Shakespeare’s time. Compare Lily’s Midas, i 1: 
** the baUance she holdeth are not to wey the right of the 
cause, but the weight of the bribe” (Works, vol. ii. p. 9). 

300. Lines 257-262.— It does i|pt appear to have been 
noticed, by any of the commentators, that this incident of 
Portia asking Shylock to have a surgeon by, at his charge, 
to stop the wounds of Antonio is- introduced, not cQly to 
heighten the cruelty of the Jew, but also to prepare for 
his condemnation out of his own mouth. He insisjj^ here 
upon the exact performance of every letter of the bond, 
neither more nor less, and the exclusion of every condition 
not expressly nominated in the bond; tlierefore he has 
no ground for complaint, when he himself is defeated by 
a technical objection of the same kind on the part of 
Portia. 

301. Line 272: Of such A misery doth she cut me of.— 
So F. 2, F. 3, 4 ; Qq. F. 1 omit a. The Clarendon Press edd. 


(p. 121) say that misery is used with the accent on the 
second syllable in King John, iii. 4. 35, 36: 

And buss thee as thy wife ! Misery’s love, 

O, come to me 1 

But that is one of the most marked instances of the omis- 
sion of a syllable from a dramatic motive, the hiatus 
being naturally supplied by the emotion of the speaker. 
(Complire Richard II. note 170; King John, note 312.) 
The use of the indefinite article with misery is rather 
weak, and perhaps one of the proposed emendations for 
such, e.g. so much, the conjectui'e of the Cambridge edd,, 
would be preferable; but anything is better than pro- 
nouncing misery, misery, for which there is no authority 
whatever. 

3(^, Line 277: Whether Bassanio had not once a LOVE, — 
Dyce adopts the very unnecessary emendation of the 
Collier MS. lover. Love is used =“ friend” frequently in 
the Sonnets, especially in Sonnet xiii. 1, “ but, love, you 
are, &c.,” and 13, “ Dear my love, you know, &c.* where 
there can be no doubt that it is used of a male friend, as 
may be seen from the context. Another passage, which 
bears out this use of love, is in King John, iii. 4. 61-67: 

O, what love I note 

In the fair multitude of those her hairs I 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fall’n, 

Even to that drop ten thousand viixY/rtends 
Do glue themselves in sociable grief, 
like true, inseparable, faitliful loves, 

Sticking together in calamity, 

303. Line 281: 1 'll pay it INSTANTLY with all my heart, 
— Q, 1 reads presently. This sorry jest adds to, rather 
than decreases, the pathos of this beautiful speech. Many 
instances will occur to the reader of similar flickers of 
humour in the most solemn moments. Charles the 
Second’s remark that he *‘had been a most unconscion- 
able time dying” (Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 12, edn. 1874) is a 
well-known instance of this propensity. 

304. Lines 288, 289: 

Your wife would give you little thanks for that, 

Jf she were by, to hear you make the ofer. 

This touch of the woman peeping out in Portia, as well as 
in Kerissa (see lines 293, 294 below), is thoroughly Shake- 
spearian. 

305. Line 296: Would any of the stock of Baeeabas.— 

This name is so spelt in Tyndale’s and Coverdale’s version, 
though in the Authorized Version it is spelt Barabbas, and 
is accented, of course, on the second syllable. Probably 
Shakespeare was thinking more of Marlowe’s Jew of 
Malta, where the word is spelt and pronounced invariably 
Bdrabas, not Bardbbas. • 

306. Line 311: confiscate.— Thm form of the past parti- 
ciple is found not only in verbs derived from the first con- 
jugation in Latin, e.g. II. Henry VI. v. 2. 37: 

He that is truly dedicate to war: 
but also in others, for instance in Hamlet, iii. 1. 163: 
gect and wretched.” consecrated” occurs 

« with tolerable frequency, see Mids. Night’s Dream, note 
289. Compare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 134, 135: 

And that this body, consecrate to tbee. 

By ruffian lust should be 
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SO?. Line 3ia: I take THIS ofer, llwn;-^pay the bond thrice. 
—So Qq. Ff. Capell altered this to his, an unnecessary 
emendation which Dyce adopted, considering the reading 
of the old copies indefensible (see above, note 295). Bas- 
sanio had offered twice tlie sum which Portia, as judicial 
assessor, increased to thrice. Surely there is‘no necessity 
for altering the text here. This would mean '‘this oifer,” 
that is, the one before the court, an offer by which t’ortia, 
in the character of Bellario, and Bassanio would alike be 
bound. 

308. Lines 327-330: 

Or less than a just pound,— he ’t but so 7nuch 
As snakes it light or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple. 

The Clarendon Press edd. have a rather long note on 
this passage, from which we quote the latter part (p. 121): 

There is a climax in Portia’s threat: first, if it be lighter 
or heavier, i e. according to ordinary tests; then, if it 
weigh less or more by a single grain; thirdly, if the scale 
be uneven by a single hair’s breadth. The turning of the 
scale is estimated in the first instance by the eye. Pos- 
sibly, however, it may mean that the weight of a hair 
would redress the balance.” They would interpret sub- 
stance !s= “ in the mass, " ‘ ‘ in the gross weight ; ” but the 
ordinary interpretation of tlie passage is surely the most 
simple, i.e. “a grain.” We should have expected a repe- 
tition of the preposition before the division if the expla- 
nation of the Clarendon edd. were the right one. The 
meaning is, “if Shylock took more than a pound, only ex- 
ceeding the amount by a whole or the fraction of a grain.” 
It is a curious coincidence that, iu the story told by Gre- 
gorio Leti, in his life of Sixtus V. as translated by Ellis 
Parneworth, 1754, the pope says to Recchi: “for if you cut 
but a scruple or grain more or less than your due, you 
shall certainly be hanged” (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 1G7). 

309. Line 357: ^predicament.— It is worth noting that 
this word is originally a term in logic, being equivalent 
to “category.” Compare I. Henry IV. i. 3. 168, 169: 

To show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king. 

310. Line 362: The danger formerly by me o'ekears’d. 
—This was altered by Warburton without any reason to 
formally, an emendation which Byce adopts. The use in 
legal documents of formerly for “ above” is illustrated by 
an extract from the Will of Sir Bobert Hitcham (p. 122), 
given by the Clarendon edd.: “And if the said college 
shall wilfully refuse to perform this my will: Then, I will, 
that this mjiiBevise unto them shall be void; and I do 
Devise the same unto Emanuel College, in Cambridge, in 
the same manner and form, as it ib formerly devised unto 
Pembroke-Hall, and to the same Uses, Intents, Trusts, 
and Purposes.’ (Loder, Hist, of Framlingham, p. 207).” 

311. Line 373: Ay, for the state,— not for A7itonio.--Th.h 
is an excellent touch. Portia, it must be remembered, in 
the character of Bellario, was not Antonio’s advocate 
She was. as has been already said, a judicial assessor or 
referee; but she tokos advantage of her legal position to 
defend the interests of her husband's friend. 


312. Lines 374-377.— It is remarkable that Shyhtck’s 
passionate love of money is made by Hhakesi)enro to 
assume here not only a dignillcd but a patlu'tic aspect. 
For a brief time vtaigcance had oveu-powcu’cd avarice in 
his heart; but immediatt'ly that he sees his scheme of 
revenge is defeated, avarice re.sume.H it.s sway. He only 
loses his temper for a moment (see above, lim^ 345), when 
he ffiids that he is going to l>e dcprlvc<l not only of his 
revenge but of the money he Inul lent. It is a marvellous 
tour deforce, which none but a great dramatist could 
effect, to enlist the sympathies of the avjdicmec for Shylock 
iu his defeat. Despicable as bis motives have been 
throughout, it is impossible not to feel that the over- 
whelming nature of that defeat should have protected him 

' from the taunts of Gratia, no. As he leaves the court 
crushed and humbled, sick in, mind if not iu body, we 
cannot but sympathize with him, in spite of the cruel 
purpose which he luis tried relentlessly to cari\y out. 

313. Lines 382-385: 

so he will let me have 
The other half IN use, to render it, 

* Upon his death, 7(>tto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter. 

The exact meaning of the words in use has been very 
much disputed; and it must be c’(mfejjse<i that the whole 
passage is rather oliscuro at first sight. Antonio would 
seem to ask that the half of Sliylock's jiroperty should be 
made over to him, for his own ns(\ till Shyloi'k’s death; 
when the imncipal sliifuld go absolutely to Lonmzo; but 
in tliat case we shouhl have expeeit'd rather “ npoTi my 
death” than “upon his death,’' an emendation which, in 
^act, Johnson proposed. But there i.s little doubt that 
what Antonio really moans is, that he should hold the 
half of Shylock’s fortune in, trust for Lorenzo, paying him 
an income during Shyloek's lif<‘, and tlu^ principal at his 
death. Some have i'xplained it that Hhyloek was to 
receive the interest during his lifetime; but that cannot 
be right, foi' Shylo(^k was allowed to retain the one half 
of his fortune for life, and, unless some such provi.siou as 
Antonio proposes had been made, Lorenzo and Jessica 
would have had no income at all to live on, except what 
they earned. Antonio did not lend or bo.rr<jw upon in- 
terest; but he was too good a man of busine.s.s to let money 
lie idle. He would probably employ the capital to advan- 
tage in his own ventures. 

314. Line 387: lie presently Imumie a Christian.— Tim 
sudden “conversion to order” h nn)st repugnant to onr 
feelings; but it is thorcmghly consistent with the religion 
of the time in which Shakespeare lived, when both Eoman 
Cathglio and FrotestarA thought that an instantaneous 
change of faith, made under strong persuasion (to say 
nothing of torture), was e(iuivalent to real conversion. 

816. Line 390: Had X been judge, flam shouldst have had 
ten^mre; i.e. enough to make a jury of twelve; an old 

joke. 

316. Line 402: J humUy do deMre your grace of$)ani(m, 

* —Compare Mlds. .Night’s Dream, Hi. 1. 185: “ I shall de- 
sire you o/raore acqtiaintanco.” 

3X7. Line 412: We freely OOPE your crmHeous pains 
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WITHAL. —The meaning of cope here is a very unusual 
one. It is equivalent to reward. It seems that cope with 
and cope icithal are used frequently by Shalcespeare, 
generally in the sense of encountering in a hostile man- 
ner; or, in one or two cases, as in Hamlet, iii. 2. 60: 

As e'er my conversation cop'd wtthal, 

without any idea of hostility. The word can also bear 
the sense of “to exchange," “to barter," as in copemaii 
(see INTares, sub voce), which is the same as chapman, and 
cope was derived like that word from cectp= trade. 

Withal is here us^d for with, and governs three thousand 
ducats in the line above. It is generally used absolutely, 
as in line 450 below: “ his deservings, and my love withal," 
meaning “ with this and in addition to. " When used as 
a preposition, it always occurs after the noun which it 
governs, generally at th% end of the sentence. The 
Clarendon Press edd. (p. 123) compare it with the French 
preposition, now obsolete, atout. 

318. Line 418: My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
— The meaning is, “My mind was never more mercenary 
than to look on the satisfaction of having done a ^ood 
deed as sufficient reward." 

319. Lines 426, 427: 

[To Antonio] Qive me your gloves, J’U wear them for 
your sake; • 

[To Bassanio] And, for your love. I'll take this ring 
from you. 

The Clarendon Press edd. are undoubtedly right in insert- 
ing at line 426 the stage-direction {To Antoniol and at 
line 427 [To JBassa7iiol It is from the former that Portia 
takes the gloves, from the latter that she asks for the 
ring. * 

320. Line 451: Be TALUEb against your wife's command- 
ment.— Q. 1 has 

Be valew’d gainst your wiues commandenient. 

If the ed in valued be elided commandment must be 
read as a quadrisyllable. Cownnandment is generally 
used as a trisyllable in Shakespeare. There are only two 
other passages in which it is undoubtedly used as a 
quadrisyllable, the one (I. Henry YI. i. 3. 20): 

From him I have express commatidement; 

the other in the Passionate Pilgrim (line 418): 

They have at commandemcni. 

It seems better, in spite of Dyce’s objection, to spell the 
word commandeinent (as is the practice in F. 1), when it 
is used thus as a quadrisyllable^n order to distinguish 
it from co7nma7idme7it. Following the reading of F. 1 in 
this passage, we have not elided the ed in valued, nor the 
a in agamst; but we have prefenhd to print command- 
ment instead of commandement as F. 1 does, apparently 
by mistake: for when the word is intended to be^ pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable, F. 1 prints it either with the 
mark of elision, thus, co7nlkand'ment, or cmnmandment 
(see in F. 1 {inter alia), As You Like It, ii. 7. 109; Hamlet, 
i. 5. 102). 

- ACT IV. Scene 2. 

321. Line 15: We shall have old Compare 

Merry Wives^i. 4. 5: “here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience." • * 


ACT V. Scene 1, 

822, Line 1. — There is a remarkable similarity between 
the first part of this scene and a scene in the anonymous 
play of Wily Beguiled, already referred to in the Intro- 
duction; 

Sophos. , . . 

such a night did Paris win his love. , 

Lelia. In such a night .lEneas prov’d unkind, 

Sophos. In such a night did Troilus court his dear. 

Leha, In such a night fair Philhs was betray’d. 

Sophos. I ’ll prove as true as ever Troilus was. 

Lelia. And I as constant as Penelope. 

Sophos. Then let us solace, and in love’s delight 
And sweet embracings spend the livelong night; 

And whilst love mounts her on her wanton virings, 

Let ’s descant run on music's silver strings. 

— Dodslcy, vol. ix. p. 315. 

The resemblance is too close to be accidental. The pro- 
bability is that Shakespeare, in this case, was the imi- 
tated and not the imitator. In Borneo and Julimt, note 
156, another somewhat similar case of resemblance be- 
tween passages in the two plays is pointed out. 

Many critics have remarked the charming contrast of 
this bright and merry act with the preceding one. In 
scarcely any of his later plays has Shakespeare excelled 
this scene, as far as pure comedy goes. It is a very great 
pity that the wliole act is too often omitted when the 
play is put on the stage. 

823. Line 4: Troilus ^nethinks momited the Teotan 
walls . — This line is evidently suggested by the following 
passage in Chaucer's Troilus and CTeseide (v. 666): 

Upon the walks fast eke would he walke. 

—Minor Poems, vol. h. p. 234. 

We have, as before, preserved the old spelling of Troyan. 

There is no doubt that the allusions to classical stories 
in this scene were suggested by Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
I Women, which, in the old FoHo edition, comes imme- 
diately after Troilus and Creseide. Dido and Medea 
being introduced in that poem in the same order as they 
are here. 

324. Lines 10-12: 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-batiks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage, 

It would seem that Shakespeare’s acquaintance with Vir- 
gil was very slight (see II. Henry VI. note 103). This 
description of Dido is most probably taken from Chaucer’s 
description of Ariadne. In both cases the false lovers 
(Theseus and ^SEneas) stole away from the sides of their 
sleeping wives. The passage Shakespeare had^n his mind 
was probably the following from Chaucer’s Legend of 
Good Women (lines 2198, 2201): 

Her kerchefe on a pole sticked she, 

Ascaunce he should it wel yse, 

! And him remerabre that she was behind. 

And tume againe, and on the stronde her find. 

— Minor Poems, vol. ii. p. 330, 

The association of the willow with rejected love seems to 
•have been of early date. Shakespeare refers to it in III. 
Henry VI. iv. 1. 100, “wear the wf?Zow-garland;" and, in 
the weU-known song in Othello (iv, 3), as typical of Des- 
demona’s deserted condition. 

m 
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325. Line 11: WAFT Acr 26r?.—So Qq. Ff. Most modern [ 
editors follow Theobald ia reading ‘ivaxcd. But there is ; 
no necessity for the change. See King John, ii 1. 73. 

326. line 17: In &uch a night— '‘Sere, and below in ! 
Mne 20, the fcegtniiiiig of Lorenzo’s speech, most modern ' 
editors insert And, on the authority of some copies of | 
F. 2. But ii must be observed that lines 12 and 1» above j 
have both of them a suptirSaous syllable: and though the ' 
insertion of And here, and below in line 2o, certainly | 
completes the metre, and perhaps may be defended on i 
the ground that each of these speeches is the final one, in , 
which both speakers respectively introduce the phrase | 
In mch a night for the last time; yet it is better, on the ; 
whole, to follow Qq. and F. 1 in omitting the And, which, 
acconling to the metre, would require to be emphasized 
ia both cases, a fault that Sliakespeare is generally very 
careful to avoid. 


editor of F. 2. The printer’s mistake may possibly have 
arisen from the fact that the actor of Xauncelot, as he 
went out, echoed the first few words of Lorenzo’s speech. 

333. Line 53; And bring your MUSIC /ort/i into. the air.— 
For the use of music=nmsical instruments or a band of 
music compare Henry Till. iv. 1. 90-92: 

the choir. 

With all the choicest mustc of the kingdom, 

Together sung “ Te Deum.” 

Also, below, line 98: 

It is your tnnstc, madam, of thefiouse. 

331 Lines 55, 56: 

Here will ive sit, and let the sounds oj music 
Creep in our ears. 

Eeed quotes from Churchyard’s Worthies of Wales (1587): 

A ymesick sweete, that through our cares shall creepe. 

By secret arte, and lull a man asleepe. 

—Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 138. 


327. %iae 21: shrew.— Q. 1; all the other old copies 
have shrow. We have followed the rule of spelling this 
word in the modern way when the rhyme does not re- 
quire that it should be pronounced shrow. 

328. Line 23: Stefhaso w my name; and 1 bring word, 
—This name, incorrectly accented here, is correctly ac- 
cented ia the Tempest, Stokes (p. 65) says: “Mr. Skottowe 
(Life of Shakespeare, voL ii. p. 327, note) therefore thinks 
Shakespeare learnt tlie true pronunciation from the first 
draft of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour (1598).” 

329. Line 31: By HOLY crosses, where she kneels and 
prays.— Th&fe is no reference here, as Steevens seemed 
to tliink, to the crossu erected by Edward III. (Var. Ed. 
vol. V. p. 136). Crosses are erected, in all Eoman Catholic 
countries, on many spots to commemorate various events, 
from the birth of a saint to the death of a murdered 
person. 

2®0, line 39: Sola, sola!— This is intended to be an imi- 
tation of a post-horn. We have added a stage-direction 
to that effect. 

331. Lines 41, 42: Sola!— did you see Master Lorenzo! 
Master Lorenzo, sola, sola!— This is the reading of the 
Cambridge edd. Most modern edd. read: “Sola!— did 
you see Master Lorenzo and Mrs. Lorenzo?— sola, sola!" 
Q. 1 has M. Lorenzo, M. Lorenzo; Q. 2, F. 1 M. Lorenzo, <k 
JT. Lorenzo, which latter becomes in F. 2 M. Loreiizo, 
mid M. Lorenza. From this it would seem that the 
printers of Q. 2, F, 1 inserted the sign for et, misled by 
toe comma after the first Lorenzo, and perhaps some 
actor, in t part of Launeelot, thought it funny to in- 
sert Mrs. Lorenza (as in F. 3, F. 4); but there is no reason 
why Launeelot should ask for Jessica or Mrs. Lorenza, 
and below (line 46) he says, “ Tell him there ’s a post come 
from my master.” If he had previously asked for both, 
we should have expected him to say, “ Tell 

332. Line 49: Sweet soni. let *s in, and there expect their 
co7/4iji.p.— These words were added in tlie old copies, by i 
mistake, to the preceding speech of Launeelot. They evi- • 
dentiy belong to Lorenzo. They w'ere first placed in their I 
proper position *by Eowe, who, however, printed love j 
instead of md, the latter being the substitution of the j 
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335. Line 59: Is thick inlaid with PATINES of bright gold, 
— Q. 1 has patients; Q. 2, F. 1, Q. 3, Q. 4 pattens; F. 2, F. 3, 
F. 4, patterns. Patine (or paten, ox patin, as it is variously 
spelt), from the Latin patina, is the small plate which is 
placed on the top of the chalice in the service of the mass, 
and is generally made of gold. The emendation is Ma- 
lone's, and is evidently the right reading. The reading 
of F. 2, patterns, is sheer nonsense."* Warburton would 
read patens, explaining the word as “a round broad 
plate of gold borne in heraldry ” (Var. Ed. vol. v. p 138). 
Dyce quotes two pasi§ages from Silvester's Du Bartas, in 
which the stars are called “golden scutchions” and 
“shields;” but the sense given to patines above seems to 
^be the more appropriate one in this passage. 

1 

386. Lines 60-62; 

There ’« not the simallest orb which thou beholiTst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
sun quirbig to the young-eyd cherubins. 

Shakespeare elsewhere refers to the music of the spheres. 
Compare Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 83, 84: 

his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. 

And Twelfth JSTight, UL 1. 121, “music from the spheres.** 

337. Line 62: c7i,crtt5ins.— Shakespeare uses the singular 
cherubin in that beautiful passage in Othello, where 
Othello apostrophizes patience (iv. 2. 63) : 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d ckertiiin. 

The correct plural in the Hebrew is cherubim; but the 
form cherubinha's beeupdopted in nearly every European 
language, and therefore Shakespeare’s plural is quite al- 
lowable. 

Lines 63-65: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

• But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Both grossly close it in, we cannot hear it 
The idea of there being a kind of harmony in the human 
soul is one which finds different modes of expression in 
many poets. Milton seems to have imitated this passage 
in his Arcades (lines 71-73); 

And the low world in measur’d motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould, with gross unpurged e«^. 



ACT T. Scene 1, 


NOTES TO MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


AC?r V. Scene 1. 


And perhaps in the following passage in Comus (lines 
244-243): 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 

Sure something iioiy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

But Dr. Farmer gives a quotation from Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, book v.: “ Touching musical harmony . . . 
so pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which 
is most divine, that some have been thereby induced to 
think, that the soulHtself by nature is or hath in it har- 
mony" (Var. Ed. vol. v. p. 140). In line 65 the reading is 
that of Q. 2 ; Q. 1, Ff. have in it, which is ambiguous. 
Dyce quotes very appositely: 

Our walls of flesh, that doseottrsoules, God knew too weak, and gave 
A further guard. &c. • 

— Warner’s Albion’s England, book x. ch. lix. p. 258, ed. 1596. 


330. Line 66: Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn! 
—Diana, that is, the moon. Compare below, line 109: 
“the moon sleeps with Endymion;” and above, line 54: 

How sweet the MOONLIGHT SLEEPS upon this banki ^ 

The story of Endymion and Diana was evidently in Shake- 
speare’s mind. 


340, Line 72; Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
—Compare Tempest, w. 1. 175-178: 

Then I beat ray tabor ; 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses 
As they smelt music. « 


341. Lines 79, 80: ^ 

therefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods. 


Compare Two Gent, of Verona, iii. 2. 78-81: 


For Orpheus’ lute was strung with poets’ sinews, 
Whose golden touch could soften steel and stones. 
Make tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps to dance on sands ; 

and the song in Henry VIII. iii. 1. 3-14: 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze, &c. 


342, Lines 83-88. — This passage, so often quoted, con- 
tains quite sufficient truth in it for the pui^ose of gen- 
eralization, Steevens has a long and indignant note, in 
which he appeals from Shakespeare’s opinion of unmu- 
sical people to Lord Chesterfield, who thought “piping 
and fiddling” unbecoming a man of fashion (Var. Ed. 
vol. V. p, 142). But it is not necessary — even supposing 
the opinion of that monster of afilfctation and hypocrisy 
to be worthy of attention — for a man to play any musical 
instrument himself in order to be |pnd of music; and it 
is undoubtedly a general truth that men or women v^th 
no love of music are themselves very unlovable creatures. 
Shakespeare’s condemnation of persons without anj^ear 
for music would seem to include the gentle Elia, who 
confessed “he had no ear,” but even he was deeply 
moved by the singing of Braham. 


The same idea is found in Sonnet cii. 7-12: 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 

But that wild music burthens every bough 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 

244. Lines 107, 108: 

Row many things by seaso7i season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfectio7i! 

The meaning is: “ How many things, by being limited to 
their proper season, obtain due appreciation and true 
perfection. ” 

345. Line 109: Peace, ho I the moon sleeps with Endy- 
mion.— Qsi. Ff. have “Peace how." The old reading is 
vigorously defended by Knight; but there can be no 
doubt that, in this case, as in many others, the old copies 
have printed how for ho; so in Love's Labour’s Los^ v. 2. 
43: “’Ware pensils, ho!" (Qq. and Ff. have How), and 
^ain in Hamlet, iii. 4. 22: “What, ho ! help, help, help!” 
and many othei's. It is also evident from the old stage- 
direction music ceases, that after the next line Portia in- 
tends here to silence the music, which has up to now been 
playing, and has prevented Lorenzo and J essica heariug 
her approach or her conversation with IS'erissa. In Julius 
Caesar, 1 2. 1, we have “Peace, ho! Caesar speaks,” where 
the same expression is used to silence the music. 

846. Lines 112, 113: 

He knows me, as the blind man knows the cuckoo. 

By the bad mice. 

The Clarendon Press edd. say; “ This must refer to a pro- 
verb importing that there are cases in which a blind man 
is at no disadvantage as compared with any other man ” 
(p. 127). But is not the meaning perfectly simple? A 
blind man cannot see the gallant who is making love to 
his wife, but can tell him only by his voice. 

347. Lines 114, 115: 

We have been praying for our h%isbands^ WELFARE, 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 

So Q. 2, Ff., Q. 3, Q. 4; Q. 1 reads husband health, which 
Pope changed to “husba^ids' healths." The alteration 
from health to welfare was probably made by Shake- 
speare on account of the latter sounding much better to 
the ear. Which used for who refers to the husbands. 

348. Line 121: [A tucket sounds.— Tucket is derived from 
the Italian toccata. Florio has, “ Tocedta d\m miisico, 
a prseludium that cunning mnsicians use to filay, as it 
were voluntarily before any set lesson.” 

349. Line 129: Let me give LIGHT, but let me not be 
LIGHT.— For this play on the word light compare above, 
ii. 6. 42, and iii. 2. 91. It is very common in Shakespeare 
and in writers of his time. 


343. Lines 104-106: 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
JVb better a mfusician than the wren. 

m 


^ 350. Line 132: But God sort alZ/— Compare Eichard HI. 
ii. 3. 36: “but, if God sort it so and in II. Henry VI. ii. 
4. 68, “sort thy heart to patience,” where the verb is 
used, in a somewhat similar sense, with the preposition to. 



ACT V. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO MEECHANT OF VENICE. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


351. Line 1S2: [Gratiano and Xeritsa converse apart.— i 

We have inserted this Btage-direction, as it is evident ; 
from line 142 below, that they had been talking together j 
before Gratiano’s speech. | 

352. Line 136: You ahould in all SENSE be muck bound | 

to Lettsom queries here whether sense is plural= i 
senses, is used as= “reason” by Shakeipeare in ; 

more than one passage, e.g. in Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 22: 'i 

Indued with intellectLiul sense and bouis. ^ 

And llids. Night's Dream, iii. 2. 27: j 

T iieir sense ttius sak , lost iv ::h their fears thus strong-. i 

Eat the meaning which Schmidt gives the phrase=“in ! 
eveiy respect” may be the right one. He compares j 
Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 141: j 

And ;a no sense is meet or amiable. 1 

There is possibly an intentional play on the word, “in all 
sense,” that is to say “ in all reason,” or “ in eveiy mean- 
ing df the word.” 

353. Line 141: breathing Compare Macbeth, 

y. 3. 27: “mouth-honour, breath” 

354. Line 14S: That she did give TO we; whose posy was. 

— Qq. Ft omit to, which Steeven.s supplied for the sake of 
the metre. Compare above, line 143: 

In faith, I gave it io the judge’s clerk. 

365. Lines 14S-150.— Q. 1, Ff. have poede; Q, 2, Q. 3, 

Q. 4 posie. Compare Hamlet, iii. 2. 162: 

Is this a prologue, or the psisy of a ring. 

It was the practice, apparently, to inscribe do^erel 
verses on knives as w'ell as on rings. See Dekker’s Satiro- i \ 
mastix: “ You shall sweare by Phcebus (who is your Poets 
good Lord and Master,) that heere-after you will not hyre 
Horace, to giue you poesies for rings, or hand-kerchers, 
or kniues which you vnderstand not” (Works, voL L 
p. 2C1). 

356. Line 162: a little SCRUBBED boy. —Thh word is 
exactly similar to the more modem scrub, used of any- 
thing that is stunted, and is essentially the same word as 
shrub. Florio gives “An ill-favoured scrub, un spani- 
taecio,” which is explained in the Italian part of the dic- 
tionary as “ a man that through sickness, long imprison- 
ment, or other accident is much consumed, worn away, 
and looks very ill and Cotgrave gives under Marpant 
“An ill-favoured smtbbe, a little oiiglie, or swartie 
wretch.” 

857, Line 169: And rweted idth faith unto your Jlesh . — 
Qq. Ff. iftve “And so riveted.” We follow Dyce in 
omitting m. It may very probably have got into this line 
by the compositor’s eye catching the so in line 167. 

^8. Line 175: Fom give your urife too ’knkind muse of 
^nV/.—Qq. Ff. have “unkind a cause;” again we follow 
Dyce in omitting the a. 

859. Line 201: Or your own honour to contain the ringP 
—This is a very awkward construction; the meaning is: 
“How much it concerns your honour to keep the ring 
safe,” 


360. Lines 205, 200: 

wanted the modesty 
To urge the thing held as a CEREMONY. 

The construction here is extremely obscure and faulty. 
The meaning is “ what man would have been so unrea- 
sonably wanting in modesty as to urge you to give up the 
thing which you held as sacred? ” As regards this use of 
ceremony, in a passage in Hakluyt’s Voyages (vol i. p. 
114), quoted by Eichardson, we have, “ for lacke of in- 
struction they omitted the foresayde ceremonie,” i e. “ the 
crosse with the image of Jesus CliMst.” And in Julius 
Csesar, L 1. 69, 70: 

disrobe the images, 

If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies, 

which is explained below in same play, 73, 74: 

let no images 

Be hung with ciesar’s irofkzes. 

361. Line 214: Even he that HAD held up the very life.— 
So all Qq. (except Q. 1) and Ff. Q. 1 has did uphold; a 
reading which some editors prefer. But, as what Bellario 
had done for Antonio was a completed act, the reading 
of ^he text is better grammar and better sense. 

362. Line 220: blessed candles of the night— Thi& is a 
favourite expression of Shakespeare, Compare Borneo 
and Juliet, iii. 6. 9: “N'ight’s candles are burnt out;” and 
Sonnet xxi. 12: 

As those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air ; 
and Macbeth, ii. 1. 5. 

363. Line 237: 1 ’ll mar the young clerk’s Gratiano 
means he will geld him. 

364. Lines 242, 243: 

I swear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein 1 see myself. 

See King John, note 117. 

365. Line 262: In lieu o/ THIS,— Grant White would read 
In lieuofTEEE; but in lieu of i& constantly used as=“in 
return for,” Compare Love’s Labour ’s Lost, iii. 1. 129-131: 
“ I give thee tliy liberty, set thee from durance; and, in 
lieu thereof, impose on thee nothing but this.” 

366. Line 266: Speak not so grossly.— This, rebuke comes 
rather strangely from Portia, considering the freedom of 
language in which she has indulged. ISTot that there is 
any harm in what she says, though modern prudery does 
not allow it to be spoken on the stage; but, perhaps, she 
thought that the jok^had been carried far enough, and 
that Gratiano’s pleasantry might not be so innocent. 

367. Line 298: A nd^arge us there tipon inter’gatories. — 

This is another instance of the strangely familiar acquain- 
tance which Shakespeare so frequently shoM s with legal 
terlhs. The Clarendon Press edd. (p. 129) quote from 
Lord Campbell’s Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements: “In 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, when a complaint is made 
against a person for a ‘contempt,’ the practice is that 
before sentence is finally pronounced he is sent into the 
crown office, and being there ‘charged upon interroga- 
tories’ he is made to swear that he will * answer all things 
faithfully.’ ” Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 
11, and Borneo and Juliet, note 164. * , 
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WOKDS PECULIAR TO MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


WOEDS OCOUEEING ONLY IN MEEOHANT OF VENICE. 

S'OTB.— Tbe addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in Q. 1 , Q, 2, and F. 1 . 

Act Sc. Line 

Inscrolled ii 7 72 

Insculped ii. 7 57 

Inspirations 2T,. i, 2 31 

Intercessors... iii. 3 IG 
Interior (sub.), ii. 9 28 

Interposer iii. 2 329 

I very 28 (sub.)., iii 1 42 

Keenness iv. 1 125 

Knapped 29 — iii l 10 



Act Sc. Line 


Act Sc. 

Line 

Abridged i (from' 

i 

1 

126 

Cutler’s 

V. 

1 

149 

Appropriation. 

A 

2 

46 

Cut-throat (adj.) 1 . 

3 

112 

AshATednesday 
Attempt 3 (verb) 

ii. 

ii. 

5 

1 

26 

39 

Description's. 
Disabledis. ... 

iii- 

1 

2 

1 

303 

123 

Bag-piper. 

i 

1 

53 

Division 17 .... 

iv. 

1 

329 

Bane (verb) — 

iv. 

1 

46 

Docked 

i. 

1 

27 

Bar® (verb) — ii* 
Bechanced 4... i. 
*Best-conditioned® iii 

2 

1 

2 

283 

38 

295 

Eanlings 

Exhortation . . 

L 

1 

3 

1 

80 

104 

*Best-esteemed 

ii. 

2 

181 

FalUs (verb trans.) i. 

S 

89 

*Best-regarded 

it 

1 

10 

*Feather-bed . 

. ii 

2 

173 

*Biack-Monday 

ii. 

5 

25 

Ferry 

iii. 

4 

53 

Boards 6 (sub.). 

i. 

3 

22 

*Fill-horse - . . 

ii. 

£> 

100 

Brassy 

iv. 

1 

31 

Flatis 

i 

1 

26 

Breed 7 

i- 

3 

135 

(iii. 

1 

6 

Burials 

i. 

1 

29 

Floors® 

V. 

1 

58 


Bushels.. 


i 1 116 

% 

Cater-cousins .. ii 2 139 

Cerecloth ii 7 51 

Ceremoniously, v. 1 37 

Cheer* (verb)., iii. 6 75 

Coltio(sub.)... L 2 44 

Compromised i 3 79 

Conveniently 12 ii 8 45 

Corruptly. ii 9 42 

Courtship i® . . . ii 8 44 

Cream (verb) . . i 1 89 

Crisped iii. 2 92 

Cursed’st 1^. . . . ii 1 46 


I a® cut off. A bridge — to shorten 
occurs in Two Gent, of Verona, 
iii, 1. S45, and two other passages. 

a a»to try; used frequently, but 
never, as here, followed by an in- 
finitive. ® =»to except. 

4 Used absolutely. 

s Cbndiiiionedsalinaited; occurs 
in TImon, iv. 3. 5S3. 

® Of a ship. This word is used 
in various senses elsewhere by 
Shakespeare. 

7 Used figuratively; literally 
“offspring,” in vrhich sense ic is 
used only once, in Sonn. xii. 14. 

* * place of burial, grave. 

9 = to fare. 

10 ao foolish young fellow. 

II agreed. Shakespeare does 
not use the verb “to compro- 
mise” anywhere. 

13 » suitably, 

IS wooing. In Kich.II. i. 4. 24 
amrtskip is used in a very simUa r 
sense with the preposition io. 

14 =tnost wretched. Shake- 
speare us€« aecttrmd « miserable, 
but not ettrs^ or <rar«l. 


Fore-spurrer . . ii 9 95 

Forfeit 21 (verb) iii 1 53,132 
Formerly 22..,. iv. 1 362 

Frutify ii. 2 142 

Fulsome 23 i. 3 87 

Garnish (sub.) . ii. 6 45 

Gauge ii. 2 208 

Gentne ii. 6 53«| 

Grow (to) 24..,. iL 2 20 

Gudgeon 1 1 102 

Guiled iii. 2 97 

Heat (verb intrans.) i. 1 81 

High-day (adj.) ii 9 98 

*High-gravel-blind ii 2 39 

*High-top i 1 28 

Hive (verb) ii 5 48 

Hood2s ii 6 51 

Hovel-post — ii. 2 72 

Huddled 26 (intrans.) iv. 1 28 

Impenetrable., iii 3 18 

Inscription ii 7 4,14 


15 « kind, sort. 

ioWbx impaired. Also Sonn. 
Ixvi. 8. 17 p= fraction. 

IS as to bring forth. 

1* sand-hank. 

20 a= level space: “the JIbor of 
heaven.** Floor, in its ordinary 
sense, occurs three times^ Mids. 
Night’s Bream, v. 3. 223; and in 
Cymbeline, iii. 6. 50; iv. 2. 218. 

21 =not to keep an obligation. 

22 SK above, previously- 

23 = lustful, wanton. 

24 See note 234. 

25 Sense doubtful; see note 173; 
Aoods** monks’ cowls, occurs in 
Henry VIXI. iii. 1. 23. 

26 note 278 . 


*Land-rats i. 3 23 

*Land-tbieves.. i 3 23 

Laughable i. 1 56 

*Love-news ii 4 14 

*Mad-woman.. iv. 1 445 

Manna v. 1 294 

Mantle (verb intrans.) i 1 89 

Merchandises® iii i 133 

Merchant-marring iii. 2 274 

Mesh 4 ^ 

(iii 2 122 
iEsbeliever.. . . i 3 112 

Hegro iii. 5 42 

*New-vamished ii 9 49 

Kotarysi i 3 145,173 

Obliged ii. 6 7 

O’ertrip v. 1 7 

Outbrave 32 ii 1 28 

Out-dwells ii. 6 3 

Out-night (verb) v. 1 23 

Over-name i 2 39 

Over-weathered ii. 6 18 

Parti-coloured. i. 3 89 

Patines v. 1 59 

Peasantry ii. 9 46 

Peering 33 (verb) i. 1 19 

Pork L,b ? ^ 

( iii 5 39 

Pork-eaters...- iii 5 27 



Act Sc. Line 

Portrait 

ii. 

9 

54 

Publican 

i 

3 

42 

’'Kash-embraced iii. 

2 

109 

Basher 

iii. 

5 

28 

Sand-blind 

ii. 

2 38, 77 

Scarfed 

ii. 

6 

15 

Scrubbed 

V. 1 162, 

26i 

Shadowed (adj.) ii. 

1 

2 

She-bear 

ii. 

1 

29 

Shuddering84(vb.)iii. ^2 110 

Slubber 36 

ii 

8 

39 

Snail-slow 

ii. 

5 

47 

Snaky 

iii. 

2 

92 

Sontiesss 

ii. 

2 

46 

Squandered 37, . 

i. 

3 

22 

Stockish 

V. 

1 

81 

Swan-like 

iii. 

2 

44 

Synagogue .... 

iii. 1 134, 135 

Table 38 

ii. 

2 

168 

*Table-talk 

iii. 

5 

93 

Titles® 

ii. 

9 

35 

Traffickers 

i. 

1 

12 

Traject 

iii 

4 

53 

^Treasure-house ii. 

9 

34 

Tried i® (verb).. 

(ii. 

Iii. 

7 53 

9 63,64 

*True-begotten 

ii 

2 

37 

Turquoise 

iii. 

1 

126 

Two-headed . . 

i. 

1 

50 

Unbated 

ii. 

6 

11 

Unchecked 42 . 

iii. 

1 

2 

Underprizing. 

iii 

2 

128 

Undervalued . 

( u. 

1 

7 

165 

53 

Unforfeited... 

ii. 

6 

7 

Unhandled 43. 

V. 

1 

72 


27 = inspired thoughts. InspirO' 
tion (in the sing.) *= the operation 
of divine power, occurs twice, in 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 163, and 
I. Henry VI. v, 4. 40. 

Venus and Adonis, 363. 

29 =ato break into small pieces. 
Occurs In Lear (in Ff . only) in the 
sense of “to rap.” 

30 o=j trade, commerce, 

31 Lucrece, 765 (in figurative 
sense). 

• 32 Occurs in the sense of “ to ex- 
cel in hravery of dress or appear- 
ance” in Sonn. xciv. 12. 

33= prying, 
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34 Venus and Adonis, 880. 

35 = slur; used in one other 
passage in a different sense, in 
Othello, i. 3. 227. 3® See note 132. 

37 s= scattered ab<mt; occurs in 
As You Like It, ii. * 57, in a dif- 
ferent sense. 

38 =the palm of the hand* 

39 =an inscription. 

40 = refined by fire. 

41 ssundiminisbed. In the 
sense of “ unblunted ” in Hamlet, 
iv. 7. 139; V. 2. 328. 

42 = uncontradicted; occurs in 
one other passage, in a different 
sense, in Timon, iv. 3. 447. 

43 = not broken in ; occurs in 
one other passage, in a different 
sense, in Henry VIII. iii. 2 . S8. 
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WOEDS PECULIAE TO ilEECHANT OF VENICE. 


Act Sc. Line j 

UDlessoiied .. . . iii. 2 ifil ” 

TnpleasaEtest^ iii 2 254 > 

Unwearied iiL 2 2^5 1 


I This is the only form of the 
adj. «»pZea«anl used in Shakc- 
sjware. 


Act Sc. Line ] 
Usance i 3 46, 109, 142 

Vinegar- (adj.) 1 1 54 

Want-wit i. 1 6 

2 Used a.s pud. II. Henry IV. 
ii. 1. 103; Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 153. 

9 


Act Sc, Line 
■^Water-rats.... i. 3 23 

* Water- thieves i. 3 24 

Well- won 3 i. 3 51 

Wild-cat ii. 5 48 


3 The reading of Q/i.; Ff. have 
mll-wom. 


Act Sc. Line 
Wit-snapper .. iii. 5 55 

Wroth 4 ii. 9 78 

Wry-necked ... ii. 5 30 

*Young-eyed . . v. 1 62 


4 =sorro'w. 


OEIGIXAL EME^^JDATION ADOPTED. 

Note 

36. i. 1. 143. To find the other forth; adventuring both. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS SUGGESTED 


Note 

IS4. ii. 8. 33. Tou were best tell Antonio what you hear, 
236, iii. 2. 163, 164. 

Still hajf^ier than this 
She is not bred so dull but THAT she can learn. 
248. iii. 2. 295. The best-condition' d MOST unwearied spirit 
So hansaowne versioii. 
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KING HENRY IV 


Part I 



DRAMATIS PEESOI^JE. 


KnfG Henbt the Fourth. 

Henet, Prince of Wales, } , ,, 

> sons to tiie Konsf. 
Prince J ohn of Lancastej, f 

' Earl of Westmoreland. 

Sm Walter Blunt. 

Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester. 

Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 

Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son, 

Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Mai'ch. 

■ Eiciiarb Scroop, Archbishop of York. 

Archibald, Earl of Douglas. 

Owen Glendower. 

Sir Eichard Yernon. 

Sm John Falstapf. 

Sir Michael, a friend to the Archbishop of York. 
POINS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 


Lady Percy, wife to Hotspur, and sister to Mortimer. 

Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, and wife to Mortimer 
Mistress Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 

Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Yintner, Chamberlain, Drawers, two Carriers, Travellers, 

and Attendants. 


Scene — P artly in England, partly in Wales. 


Historic Period: from the defeat of Mortimer by Glendower, 12th June, 1402, 
to the Battle of Shrewsbury, 21st July, 1403. 


TIME OF ACTION (according to Daniel). 

Bay 5 : Act III. Scene 2. 


Bay 1 ; Act I. Scene 1, — Interval : a week (?), 

Bay 2: Act I. Scene 3.-- Interval: some three or 
four weeks. 

Bay 3 : Act II. Scene 3.— Interval : a week. 

Bay 4: Act III, Scene 1.— Interval: about a fort- 
night. 


Bay 6: Act III. Scene 3. — Interval : a week. 
Bay 7 : Act lY. Scene 1.— Interval: a few days, 
-•Bay 8: Act lY. Scene 2. 

Bay 9: Act lY. Scene 3. 

^-Bay 10: Act "V, Scenes 1 to 6. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

The plaj was entered on the Stationers’ 
ii^sters, under date of February 25, 1597-8, 
thus : “ Andrew ’Wisse] : a booke intitled the 
Historye of Henry the iiiith, with his battaile 
at Shrewsburye against Henry Hottspurre of 
the Isorthe with the conceipted Mirth of Sir 
John Falstaffe.” In the same year a (|uarto 
edition appeared with the title-page as follows: 

The I History of | Hem-ie the | Fovrth; | 
With the batteU at Shrewsburie, | beticeene 
the King and hard | Henry Percy, surnamed 
I Henrie Hotspur of 1 the North. | With the 
humorous conceits of Sir | John Falstalffe. \ at 
LONDON, 1 Printed by P. S', for Andrew Wise, 
dwelling j in Paules Churchyard, at the signe 
of j the AngelL 1598. «i 

On the 27th of June, 1603, three “ Enter- 
ludes or plays” were entered on the Stationers’ 
Eegisters to “ Math. Lawe,” one of which was 
“Henry the 4;” and four quarto editions were 
brought out by Lawe — in 1604, 1608, 1013, and 
1622. The play, as it appears in F. 1 (1623), 
seems to have been printed from a partially 
corrected copy of the quarto of 1613 (Q. 4). 
A copy of the 1608 quarto was found in a 
Buckinghamshire village in 1905. (See 
Eichard III.) 

Lawe seems to have parted with his interest 
in the play to one Shears, who issued another 
quarto edition in 1632; and yet another was 
published in 1639. 

The play must have .-been written before 
1598, as it is mentioned by Meres in that year; 
and the critics all put the date either in 1596 
or 1597, the majority of the more recent ones 
favouring the latter year, which, on the whole, 
is the more probable. The reasons urged in, 
behalf of 1596 by Chalmers and othei'S will 
apply with almost equal force to 1597. 


The question whether Part II. of Henry 
lY. was written before Part I. was published 
(as some have attempted to prove) will be 
considered in the introduction to that play. 

The materials for both Parts of Henry lY. 
and Henry Y. were derived from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and from the old play ^f The 
Famous Yictories of Henry the Fifth. In the 
latter a Sir John Oldcastle appears as one of 
the profligate companions of Prince Hal, and 
we have a variety of evidence that Shakespeare 
at first adopted this name for the character 
subsequently called Sir John Falstaff. In Q. 1 
of 11. Henry I Y. (1600) the prefix Old. appears 
before one of Falstaff s speeches; and when 
the prince in i. 2. 48 calls the fat knight “ my 
old lad of the castle,” it is pretty certain that 
a play upon Oldcastle is intended. In the 
same play, iii. 2. 28, Falstaff is said to have 
been “page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk,” as the historical Oldcastle actually 
was. In the present drama also the line 
(ii. 2. 115): 

Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats to death, 

is metrically imperfect as it stands, which 
is probably due to the hurried substitution 
of Falstaff for Oldcastle, which satisfies the 
demands of the measure. As Bowden re- 
marks: “This historical Oldcastle is better 
known as Lord Cobham, the Lollard martyr. 
Shakespeare changed the name because he did 
not wish wantonly to offend th^ Protestant 
party nor gratify the Eoman Catholics (see 
IL Heniy lY. epilogue). A Sir J ohn Fastolfe 
had figured in the French wars of Henry YI.^s 
reign, and was introduced as playing a cowardly 
part in I. Henry YL That he also was a Lol- 
lard appears not to have been suspected, but 
a tradition may have lingered of his connec- 
tion with a certain Boar’s Head Tavern, of 
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wMch Fastuife was actually owner. Bj" a 
iQodilication of tlie iiame this Fastolfe 
of history Lecame the more illustrious Falstalf 
of the di’amatists invention." 

STAGE BiSTORY. 

This play appears to have been one of the 
most populai' of Shakespeare's plays, perhaps 
the next most popular to Hamlet and Othello. 
Tlie first representative of Falstatf was John 
Lowin, who is said to have been only tw^enty- 
one when, in 1597, he first created the char- 
acter, His name appears among the list of 
actors prefixed to the Fii'st Folio; and it also 
appears among the names of the actors in 
Sejanui and other plays of Ben Jonson. But 
Collier thinks that he could not have been the 
original Falstatf, and that he could only have 
taken the part after it had been abandoned by 
Heiislow'e, or one of the older actors of the 
company. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt that he was, for a long time, acknow- 
ledged as the representative of FaLstaff; he con- 
tiniied to act the part with great applause till 
the year 1647, in 'which year theatres and other 
rational amusements were swept away by the 
dismal tyranny of fanaticism. During the 
time that he was unable to practise his art 
Lowin is said to have kept an inn, the Three 
Pigeons at Brentford, where he was in the 
habit of delighting his customers with some 
of FalstafPs speeches. According to some 
writers, he survived the Restoration, and is 
said to have imparted to Betterton many in- 
structions w-hich he had received from Shake- 
speare himself. According to other authori- 
ties, he died, at the ripe age of eighty-three, 
in 1659, either at Brentford or in London. 
The first representative of Falstaff, after the 
Restoration, was Cai’twright, originally a book- 
seller in Holbom, but who became one of the 
recruits of the stage after theatres were re- 
opened. Fepys mentions the First Part of 
Henry IT. no less than five times. The first 
occasion, on which he saw it, was 31st Decem- 
ber, 1660, when he tells us that he bought a 
hook of the play, and w'ent to the theatre to 
see it acted, but my expectation being too 
great, it did not please me, as otherwise I 
believe it would; and my having a book, I 
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believe did spoil it a little” [Pepys’ Diary, 
ed. 1875 (voL i. p. 235)]. Shakespeare seems 
always to have been a little too much for the 
gigantic intellect of Samuel Pepys; and he does 
not seem to have been quite able to make up 
his mind whether he liked this play or not. 
Under date November 2, 1667, when he saw" 
L Hemy IT. at the King’s Tlayhouse, he 
says; “contrary to expectation^, W"as pleased 
in nothing more than in Cartw'right’s speaking 
of Falstalf s speech about ‘What is honour?’” 
(voL V. p. 83). Cartw-right’s successor, in the 
character of Falstaff, w^as Lacy, the same actor 
wKo made the alteration^ of The Taming of 
the Shrew. (See Introduction to that play, 
voi. iii. p. 143.) 

The next gi’eat Falstalf was Betterton, who, 
after Jiaving played Hotspur with the greatest 
distinction, finding himself too old for that 
part, exchanged it for that of Falstaff; in which, 
singular to say, he seems to have distinguished 
himself scarcely less than in that of the heroic 
Hotspur. Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanies, 
narrates an anecdote concerning Betterton’s 
Falstaff, which is a strong proof of the modesty 
of that great artist. It appears that a certain 
laaster-paviour of Dublin, called Baker, took 
to the stage, and excelled especially in parts 
like Sir Epicure Mammon in The Alchemist, 
and Falstaff. Ben Jonson, — the actoi*, not 
the dramatist — happened to go over to Dublin, 
and vsaw Baker’s performance of Falstaff. On 
his return to London, he gave Betterton a 
description of Baker’s impersonation of that 
character; wfith which Betterton was so much 
struck, that he frankly owned that the niaster- 
paviour’s conception was better than his own, 
and adopted many points from it. An amus- 
ing story is told of this same Mr. Baker, that 
when he was studying the part of Falstaff in 
the presence of his workmen, he so far forgot 
hims^ in the character that they took him 
to he mad, and, seizings hold of him, bound 
him hand and foot and carried him home in 
spite of his remonstrances. Powell tried to 
step into Betterton’s shoes in the part of 
Falstaff; he even went so far as to mimic the 
•severe pains which the great actor suffered 
from gout, and which even on the stage he 
could not completely disguise, Baijton Booth, 
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who was an inimitable Hotspur, seems to hare 
ti’ied one night, at the request of Queen Anne, 
the part of Falstaff; but he never repeated it. 
Terj many actors distinguished enough in 
other parts, tried the t 61 q of Falstaff, and 
failed in it. Only one, of the name of Harper, 
thanks to his appropriate figure and happy 
laugh, seems to have had any success in this 
character. The next great representative of 
the fat knight was Quin, who first appeared as 
the inferior Falstaff of The Merry 'Wives. He 
afterwards appeared as the real Falstaff, w^hen 
he became as completely identified with the 
character as Macklin Vas with that of Shylock. 
Indeed the public would scarcely tolerate any 
other representative of Falstaff. Davies says 
(voL i. p. 249): “In person he was tall and 
bulky; his voice strong and pleasing: ^his 
countenance manly, and his eye piercing and 
expressive. In scenes, where satire and sar- 
casm were poignant, he gi'eatiy excelled; parti- 
cularly in The WTtty Triumph over Bardolph’s 
carbuncles, and the fooleries of the hostess. 
In the whole part he vras animated, though 
not equally happy. His supercilious brow, in 
spite of assumed gaiety, sometimes unmasked 
the surliness of his disposition; however he,» 
was, notwithstanding some faults, esteemed 
the most intelligent and judicious Falstaff 
since the days of Betterton.” Berry, who 
succeeded him in the pai*t at Drury Lane, was 
a failure; and Love seems to have been the 
only actor that had even a moderate success 
in the part; till Henderson, who must have 
been only a less genius than Garrick, in spite 
of his great physical disadvantages, almost 
succeeded in detlironing Quin from his sove- 
reignty in this part. Davies (vol. i. p. 252) 
sums up their respective merits very fairly: 

“ In the impudent dignity, 4f I may be allowed 
the expression, of the character, Quin greatly 
excelled all competitors. In the frolicksome, 
gay, and humorous, situations of Falstaff, 
Henderson is superiorto every man.” Herder- 
son is said to have excelled, particularly, in the 
soliloquy where Falstaff describes his ragged 
company of soldiers. 

In connection with the character of Fal- 
staff it is worth recording that on July 21, 
1786, at the JSaymarket Theatre, Mrs. Webb, 


w'ho was an actress of considerable ability in 
her own line, played Falstaff for her benefit, 
to the no small entertainment of an overflow- 
ing audience.^ She was tempted to this ex- 
traordinary experiment, which was never 
repeated, by what may politely be called her 
amplafigure. This lady appears to have made 
a considerable success as Lockit in what was 
entitled, a “Favourite Pasticcio” by Golman, 
founded on the Beggars’ Opera (Genest, vol. vi. 
pp. 202, 203). She was also the original of 
]VIrs. Cheshire in O’Heefe’s piece called “ An 
Agreeable Surprise.” 

It is impossible to mention, except in the 
most cursory manner, even one half of the 
actors wdio have distinguished themselves, or 
sought to distinguish themselves in the part 
of Falstaff, George Frederick Cooke, unequal 
in this part as in every other; Fawcett, Dowton, 
Stephen Kemble, and even the more elegant 
Charles Kemble in later life, ail impersonated, 
with more or less success, the fat Sir John; till 
'we come to Bartley, the last of the actors who 
made Falstaff his specialty. He took his benefit, 
in this play, at the Princess’s Theatre, Decem- 
ber 18, 1852, “under the patronage of Her 
Majesty, and H. E. H. Prince Albert,” upon 
which occasion Charles Kean played the part 
of Hotspur; that admirable comedian, Mr. 
"Walter Lacy, that of the Prince of Wales; IVir. 
Eyder that of King Henry lY.; and Mi\ 
Meadows and Mi'. Harley the two minor parts 
of Francis and the First Carrier respectively. 
The part of Lady Percy was played by Miss 
Murray, now the wife of Mr. Brandi'am, whose 
recitations of Shakespeare from memory are 
so well known. 

Mr. Phelps produced the First Part of Henry 
lY. at Sadlers Wells, July 25, 1846, when Mr, 
Ci'eswick made his first appearance in London 
as Hotspur. The play was revived again in 
1849; but it does not appear to h^ve been a 
great success.^ 

Neither in this play nor in The Merry 
Wives could Mr. Phelps be considered a 
satisfactory Falstaff, his physical appearance 
being against him; while his dry manner, 

1 See Dramatic Table Talk, or Scenes, Situations, <&c., 
in Theatrical History ami Biography (London, 1830), vol. 
iii. p. 67. 
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coupieil with a total lack of unctuous humour 
in the tone of his voice, unfitted him for this 
part. 

The late Mr. Calvert, whose admirable re- 
vivals of Shaltespeare’s plays at Manchester 
did him such infinite credit, produced this play 
in 186S, -himself playing Falstaif. had 
already played the part of the Prince on the 
occasion of his first appearance in London at 
the Surrey. 

Ill America, during the nineteenth century, 
the only successful representative of Falstaff 
seems to have been Mr. J. H. Hackett, whose 
career on the stage terminated in 1871. Since 
then, in iS50, Mr. John Gilbert, of whose 
exceifent comic powers English audiences 
have had an opportunity of judging, acted 
the part in a brief revival of the play at 
the Bowery Theatre in New York with con- 
siderable success; but he never repeated the 
experiment. 

On May 8, 1896, the play was given by 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree and his company at 
the Hayrnarket Theatre. Mr. Tree appeared 
as Falstaff, Mr. William Mollison as the King, 
Mr. Lewis Waller as Hotspur, Mr. Lionel 
Brough as Bardolph, Mrs. Tree as Lady 
Percy, and Miss Kate Phillips as Mistress 
Quickly. 

It was a performance of considerable all- 
round interest and excellence, and was well 
received; the mounting being on a most 
elaborate scale. 

CBITICAL EEilAEKS. 

This play is unquestionably the most popular 
of all Shakespeare’s historical dramas with ail 
classes of readers, if, indeed, it be not, as it 
has been called, “ the most popular of all dra- 
matic compositions in the language.” It may 
be said t# have been the means of making the 
other historical plays with which it is con- 
nected more widely known than they would 
otherwise have become, and to a certain extent 
a substitute for more sober chronicles of the 
period. The conceptions which the great ma- 
jority of people fom of the men and manners • 
and deeds of that time are derived from the 
picture that Shakespeare has painted, rather 
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i than from the cold and colourless delineations 
of the historians. 

The leading events of the reign of Henry lY. 
are concisely presented in the two plays to 
which he has furnished the title; but the real 
interest of both is centred in the youthful 
follies of Prince Hal, and the development of 
his nature into that of the poet’s ideal monarch. 
It wmuld almost seem that both plays were 
written mainly to prepare the way for Henry 
Y. Shakespeare had taken a wonderful lik- 
ing to this sovereign, and wanted to set him 
forth as “ the mirror of all Christian kings ; ” 
but the popular tradition^of his loose behaviour 
when young could not be ignored. The poet 
was not satisfied to present him after his 
reformation, allowing the glory of his manly 
career to condone the “unyoked humours” of 
his earlier years. He desired to show that, 
even when wildest, he never entirely forgot 
his high estate or his prospective responsi- 
bilities. He was the sun, tEough for a time 
in eclipse; not extinguished or stained, though 
permitting 

yhe base contagioxis clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

•His moral pmity is guarded with scrupulous 
care. His worst follies are of a venial sort; 
and, so far from a hint that he is soiled by 
sensuaKty, the poet represents him as abso- 
lutely unaffected by its temptations. 

Falstaff himself seems to owe his conception 
to this purpose of Shakespeare. In order to 
give an honest picture of the prince’s profligate 
associations without rendering it repulsive — 
to show that a true intellectual enjoyment 
was possible in such scenes and such conapany, 
a character like Falstaff was needed — a man 
^ bi iUiant in Ji^mgntaL.endQ^ 
was lacking in mtral sensitiveness, as witty 
as he was wicked. The corpulent old repro- 
bate is one of the ^et’s most intellectual char- 
acters — not inferior to lago in that respect, 
and»equally unscrupulous and depraved, but 
free from lago’s diabolical malignity. The 
real Henry, if we accept the traditions of his 
youthful habits, must have had some com- 
panion or companions of this type, though we 
can hardly believe that any one of them was 
equal in wit or talent to the peei;less knight. 
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Falstaff is “ the most original as well as the j 
most real of aU comic creations — a character , 
of which many traits and peculiarities must | 
have been gleaned, as their air of reality test!- | 
fies, from the observation of actual life; and 
yet, with ail his tangible and ponderous reality, 
as much a creature of the poet’s ‘forgetive’ 
fancy as the delicate Ariel himself. In his 
peculiar originality, Falstaff is to be classed 
only with the poet’s own Hamlet and the 
Spanish Don Quixote, as all of them person- 
ages utterly unlike any of those whom we 
have known or heard of in actual life, who, 
at the same time, 'So impress us with their 
truth that we inquire into and argue about 
their actions, motives, and qualities as we do 
in respect to living persons -whose anomalies 
of conduct perplex observers. Thus Falsjaff’s 
cowardice or courage, as well as other points 
of his character, have been as fruitful subjects 
for discussion as the degree and nature of 
Hamlet’s or Do5 Quixote’s mental aberration.” 

In the development of the character of 
Henry, Shakespeare may have been uncon- 
sciously nearer the truth than the historians, 
who represent his change of behaviour on 
coming to the throne as a sudden and extra-t 
ordinary conversion —so sudden that it was 
almost regarded as “^some miracle of grace or 
touch of supernatural ben edict ioh.” To thg" 
poet, as a student of himian nature, this in- 
stantaneous transformation appeared unnatu- 
ral rather than supernatural; and he was not 
willing to explain the reformation of his fa- 
vourite in any such manner. He preferred to 
depict him, as in very truth he may have 
been, a sharer in the profligacy of his com- 
panions but in no sense captivated or enslaved 
by it — one among them but not of them. The 
soliloquy of the prince the close of i. 2 
seems to have been introduced solely to im- 
press this fact upon us at ait early point in the 
play. It has puzssled some of the critics and 
offended others. Fumivall remarks : “ Prince 
Hal, afterwards Henry the Fifth, is Shak- 
spere’s hero in English history. He takes 
not Cceur-de-lion, Edward the First or the 
Third, or the Black Prince of Wales, but 
Henry of Agincourt. See how he draws him 
by his enen^ Yernon’s mouth, how modestly 


j he makes him challenge Hotspur, how gener- 
, ouslyitreat that -rival when he dies; how he 
I makes him set Douglas free, praise Prince 
I John’s deed, save his father’s life, give Falstaff 
the credit of Hotspur’s death ! Yet, on the 
other hand, he shows us him as the companion 
of Idbse-l ivin g, d ebauched riellows? h ighway- 
rob bers, t hieves, and ,brqthghiinilt£IS> hjmself 
breaking, the la-^ sheriff on their 

behalf. And what is the justification, the 
motive for all this? To astonish men, to win 
more admiration — 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, &c. 

(i. 2. 232, fol). 

Surely this is a great mistake of Shakspeare’s; 
surely in so far as the prince did act from this 
motive, he was a charlatan and a snob.” 

The critic seems to have overlooked the 
exigencies of the stage soliloquy, which, while 
it is a device for unfolding to ns the inmost 
thoughts and feelings of the person, does not 
present them in the exact manner in w-hich 
they exist in his mind and heart. Here, for 
example, we may readily admit all that Harry 
claims for himself without supposing that he 
would have said it, even to himseK, in the 
formal way in which the dramatist is com- 
pelled to give it. There is an element of so- 
phistry in it, we may admit, but no snobbish- 
ness. The young man is not wholly forgetful 
of his rank and his responsibilities. When his 
conscience pricks him for yielding to the temp- 
tation to study low life in London, he excuses 
himself with the thought that the burden of 
those responsibilities is not yet laid upon his 
shoulders. He justifies his present foolexies 
as the harmless whims of a young man who 
has nothing of importance to do; and he pro- 
mises himself that when the call of duty comes 
he will obey it. Thus doing, he sajs that he 
riialL appear like the sun breaking through ^ 
clouds, the brighter for its temporary obscur- 
ation. This thought follows, not precedes, the 
conduct to which it refers; it is a commentary 
upon it, as it will strike others, not a reminis- 
cence of the motive that prompted it. If, at 
• the outset, he had deliberately planned his 
wild career with a view to the impression he 
now suggests it will make, it would have been 
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a piece of contemptible stage trickery; but we ^ 
may be sure that Heniy was incapable of thus 
shaping hi s behavioui' for mere theatrical etfect, I 
and Shakespeare was hicapable of the blunder 
it would have been to represent him as doing it. 

It strikes me that the poet is more obnox- 
ious to criticism for the sophistry of ^hich 
he makes the prince guilty in his interview 
with his father in iii. 2. 147-152j where he de- 
clares that he will make Hotspur “ exchange 
his glorious deeds for my indignities.” 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

T’ engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 

And 1 will cal! him to so strict account, 

That he shall render every glorv up, 

Yt^, even the slightest worship of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from Ms heart. 

Tliat can be pardoned only as a rhetorical 
protest against the csulogies of Hotspur with 
w^Mch his father has piqued and stung him. 

I can be all that you say Percy is,” he feels; 
and for the moment he forgets that no achieve- 
ment of his own can detract from the honours ) 
of his gallant rival He may conquer and kill j 
Percy, as he does, but not the slightest worship | 
of his time can he take away from the slam 
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hero. Henry is moi'e just to Hotspur v/hen 
he stands over his dead body on the field of 
Shrewsbury (v. 4. 99-101): 

Adieu, and take tliy praise with thee to heaven ! 

Thy ignomy sleep wdth thee in the grave. 

Be not remember'd in thy epitaph ! 

But I must not prolong these random com- 
ments on this extraordinary drama — “a drama 
historical in the highest sense of the term, as 
being imbued tlmoiighout, penetrated, with 
the spirit of the times, and of the men and 
^ scenes it represents; while in a more popular 
sense of the epithet hist(^ical, it is so chiefly 
in its subjects and main incidents. Though 
boldly deviating from chronological exactness, 
and freely blending pure invention with re- 
corded facts, yet in all this the author neither 
designs nor effects any real distortion of his- 
tory; but, while he impresses upofT the bare 
succession of events the unity of feeling and 
purpose required for dramati(yiiterest, he con- 
verts the dead, cold record of past occurrences 
into the very tragi-comedy which those occur- 
rences must have^ixhibited as they arose, and 
thus reflects ‘the^very age and body of i/iose 
^imes, their form and pressure.”’ 




King. So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant.— {Act i. 1. 1, 2.) 


KING HENEY IV.-PAET I. 


ACT I 


Scene I. London. Throne-room in the palace. 

Flourish of trumpets. King Henry seated on 
the throne.^ Prince John op Lancaster, Earl 
OP Westmoreland, Sir Eichard Yernon, 
Sir Walter Blunt, and Attendants. 

King. So shaken as we are, so wan with 
care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 

To be commenced in strands afar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance^ of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s 
blood; 

'[[No more shall trenching war channel her 
^ fields, _ ' 

Nor bruise her flowerets with the aimed hoofs 
Of hostile paces; those opposed ^e^es, 

Which, like the m^orsof^Ttroubied j^ay^ 
^All of one nature, "of one subsiahce bred, ii 
^^Bid Lately meet in the intestine shock 
5 And furious close of civil butchery, 


Shall now, in mutual weil-beseeniing^ ranks, ^ 
March all one way and be no more oppos’d ^ 
^Against acquaintance, kindred, and allies: j| ^ 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Cimist, 19 

[[ Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross ^ 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight, ] { 

Forthwith a power ^ of English shall we levy; 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ 
womb 

To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
£ Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet ? 
Which fourteen hundred yeai’s ago were nail’d^ 
For our advantage on the bitter cross.] " i 
But this our purpose is a twelvemonth old, 
And bootless ’tis to tell you we wdll go; 
Therefore^ we meet not now. — Then let me 
hear 30 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 

Yhat yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this dear ex]}edience." 

IT " — ’ 

- WeU-heBeeuiing, comely. ® Power, force, army, 

* Therefore, i.e. for tliat purpose; or about that matter. 

® Dear expe4mice, urgent expedition. 
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i Entrance, mouth. 




ACT I Scene h 


KING HENEY lY.— PAET I. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


H My liege, tMs Iiaste was hot m ques- 
tion,^ 

And many limits- of the charge^ set down 
But Testernigiit : when all athwart there came 
A post from Wales ioaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was, that the_,nojbje Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to ISght 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 41 

And a thousand of his people butchered; 
Jf^Upon whose dead corpse^ there was such mis- 
use, 

; Such beastly shameless transformation, 

/By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
> Wiliiout much shame retold or spoken of. ] 

It seems then that the tidings of this 
broil 

Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

II This match’d with other did, my gra- 
cious lord; 

For more uneven® and unwelcome news 50 
Came from the north, and thus i^did import: 
On Holy-rood day, tjie„gaUanC Hotspur tWe, 
Young Harry t^ercj-, and brave Ar’chfl)alX 
That ewr- valiant and approved Scot; 

At Holmedon met, « 

Whefe™tliey^id spend a sad and bloody hour, 
As by discharge of their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told; 
For he that brought them, in the ^'^ery heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 6 i 

Here is a dear, a true -industrious 
friend, 

Sir Walter Blunt, new-lighted from his horse, 

C .with the 

Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours;] 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome 
news. 

The Earl of Pougias is discomfited: 

Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights, 

Balk’d® in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains. Of prisoners, Hotsp ur 
took 70 

Moi 3 aEe' the Earl of Fife, and eldest son 

I //Gt in question, warmly discussed. 2 Limits, estimates, 
s Charge, expense. i Corpse, plural. 

5 Uneven, unfavourable. c Balk’d, heaped. 
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To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Athol, n 
Of Mturay, Angus, and Menteith: 

Andris not this an^hqiipurftHe spoil'? 

A gallant prixel ha I cousin, is it not? 

West. In faith, 

It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

King. Yea, there thou mak’st me sad and 
mak’st me sin 

In envy that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, so 
A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue, 
Amongst a grove the very straightest plant, 
Wbo is sweet Fortune’s minion^ and her 
pride; * 

Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. 0 that it could be 
^ prov’d 

That some night- tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenetl S9 
Then would I have his Hafry, and he minJ 
But let him from my thoughts. — What think 
you, coz, 

Of this young Percy’s pride? the prisoners, 
Which he in this adventure hath surpris’d, 

To his own use® he keeps, and sends me 
word, 

I shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
West. This is his uncle’s teaching, this is 
Worcester, 

Malevolent to you in all aspects; 

[[Which makes him prune® himself, and bristle ( 
up 

The crest of youth against your dignity.] \ 
King. But I have sent for him to answer 
this; 100 

And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Our holy pmpose to Jerusalem. 

• {Rising from throne. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor: so inform the lords; 
But come yourself with speed to us again, 

Ftr more is to he said and to he done 
Than out of anger can he uttered. 107 

I will, my liege. 

{Mowmh of tTvmupets, ExeuM. 

^ Minion, favourite, darling. 

® To Ms own use, for liis own purposes, 
s Prune, plume. 



ACT 1. Scene 2. 


KING HENEY lY.— PAET I. 


ACT 1. Scene 2. 


ScEXE II. London. An Apartment holonging 
to Prime Henry, 

Enter Peixce Henry and Palstaep, from 
opposite sides. 

Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prime. Thou art so fat-witted, with drink- 
ing of old sackj^i^nd unbuttoning thee after 
supper and sleeping upon benches after noon, 
that thou hast forgotten to demand that truly 
which thou wouldst truly know. What. a 
I devil hast thou, to do^with the time of the 
day ? Unless hours .were cups of sack, and 
minutes capons,,, , and, Glo,cks, the -.tongues of 
'^Bawjs, Cand dials iaapiug-hon^^ 

^Lilame-coioured “)Xaeeiio reason whv. 

"ttbu shouldst be. ,po. superfluous . to . demand 
the time of the day. , 

m^a^.^rMeed, yoi} come near me® now, Hal; 

for we t hat,, t§ke.„ puyses .go „ by the, moon and , 

the seven stars, and not by Phcebus, he, “that 
wand’ring knight so fair.’* 4 -^d, I prithee, 
sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save 
thy grace, — majesty I should say, for grace 
thou wilt have none, — 20 

Prime. What, none? 

Fal. No, by my troth, not so much as will 
serve to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

Prime. Well, how then? come, roundly,^ 
roundly. 

Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou 
art king, let not us that are squires of the 
inght’s body be call’d thieves of" the day’s 
beauty: let us be — Diana’s foresters, gentlemen 
oPfKe shade, minions of the, moon; and let 
men say we Be imen of good government, 
being govetTOdU^**thF"S is,, by our noble 
and""dhaste‘ mistress moon, under whose 
countena nce we ste^. ' ’ * ^ 

Prince^Thon sayest well, and it holds well 
too; for the fortune of us that are the moon’s 
men dotfe' ebb and flow Jik^ ih)^ ^se%Jbem^^ 
goVemed, as & sea is,, by, the moon. As, for 
proof, now; a purse of gold most re solutely 

1 Sac&, Spamsh or Canary wine. 

3 Leaping-houses, brothels. 

3 Q<me Tiear hit me. * Jtoundly, bluntly. 


solut ely sp enLpn Tuesday morning; got with 
swSxing “lay by,”® and spent with crying 
^^bfmg in;”^ now in as low an ebb .as the foot 
of the ladder, and by and by in as high a flow 
the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou say’st true, lad. 
And is^not my hostess of the tavern' a most 
sweet wench? 

Prime. As the hone y of , B[ybla, my old lad 
of the castle. And is not a buff jerk in a most 
sweet robe of durance ? 49 

Fal. How now, how now^, mad "wag I what, 
in thy and thy quiddities?® what a 

plague have I to do with a buff jerkin ? 

Prime. Why, -what a pox have I to do with 
my hostess of the tavern ? » 

Fal. Well, thou hast call’d her to a reck’n- 
ing many a time and oft. 

Prime. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy 
part? 

Fal. No; I ’ll give thee thy due, thou hast 
paid all thera^<, L. . , ,/ 00 

Pri}ice.pY^h;' jmd elsewhere, so far as my 
coin.^w’ouid stretch; and. where it would not, 
^haye used my credit.'* 

Fal. Yea, and so us’d it that, were it not 
■ here apparen t that thou art hmr apparent, — 
but, I prithee, sweet wag, ^^B.^tbere be gal- j 
lows standing in Englaud when thou art -king? 
and resolution thus fobb’d^as it is with the 
rusty curb of old father antic the law? Do 
not thou, when thou art king, hang a tluef,^.^^ 
Prime. No; thou shalt. 7 i 

Fal Shall I? 0 rare ! By the Lord, I ’ll 
he a brave judge! 

Prime, Thou judgest false already; I mean, 
thou shalt h ave the hanging of the thieves, 

, a^"si^ e(y nae a r^e hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, weJI ; and in some sort it 
ipmps^^ wit h my humour as well as waiting in 
the court, I can tell you. 

Prince. For obtaining of suits? so 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof 
the hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’S blood, 


5 Lap dy, lay down your arms (the address of highway- 
men to their victims). 

» 3 Bring in, bring liquor (said to the tapster in a tavern). 
7 Quips, witty turns. * Quiddities, quibbles- 

9 Fobb'd, foiled, cheated. ^0 Antic, butfoou. 
n Jumps, agrees. 
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KING HENEY lY.-PAET I. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


1 am as melanchoiv as a gib-cat^ or a iugg’d^ Fal 'Hioii Iiast the moat unsavoury similes ? 
bear. S4 and art indeed the most comparative,^ rascal- f 

"^"Prince, Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. liest, sv’eet young prince. But, Hal, I pri- 

FaL Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire thee, trouble me no more with vanity. I 

bagpipe. would to God thou and Tjvuew.jvhere a com- 

Prince. What say’st thou to a har^ or^the modity of good names were to be bought! An 

mel ^cliolv . of Moor-ditch? old lord of the council rated ^ me the other 



Prince. VTiere shall we take a purse to-morrow. Jack?— (Act i, 2. 110, ill.) 


day in the street about you, sir, but I mark’d 
him not; and yet he talk’d very wisely, but 
I regarded him not; and yet he talk’d wisely, 
and in the street too. 

Frirn^. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries 
out in the s tr eets, ancl ^ ^ no man, rega rds it. loo 
"“^T^Er TIpthou LSt damnable . iteratiop ^^ and 
i artindeed able to corrupt a saint. "tEou^SsT 
done much harm upon God forgive 

thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew 

3 (ri^aat, old tom-cat. « 

® led with a chain. 

® €<)mpamUw, given to comparisons. 
i Mated, scolded. s jteraUon, roockeiy. 
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nothing; and now am I, if a man should speak 
truly, little better than one of the wicked. If 
must give over this life, and I will give it over J 
by the Lord, an fdo not, I am a villain ! I T b| 
damn’d for never a king’s son in Christendom. 

iagrowr jacif ( 

^here thou wilt, lad, Pll 

make one; an I do not, call me villain and 
baffle me.® 1 

Frince. I see a good amendment of life 

® Baffle me, take away my knijfethood. 



ACT 1. Scene 2. 


KING HENEY IT.»-PAET I 


ACT I. Scene 2 


FaL Wlijj Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hai;,^is [ 
no sin for a man to labour in bis vocation. i 

Enter Poins. 

Poins I — Now shall we know if Gadsliill have 
^set a match. 1 []— O, if men w'ere to be saved by 
J merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for 
^hini ? This is the most omnipo tent villain that 
^ever cried “ staiid” to a true man.] 122 

Prime, Good morrow, Ned. 

Poim. Good morrow, sAveet Hal. — Wliat 
says Monsieur Eemorse 1 w^hat says Sir John 
^ Sack and Sugar ? [[ J ack ! how agrees the devil 
^ and thee about tby soul, that thou soldest him 
on Good Friday last for a cup of Madeira and 
a cold capon’s leg? 

5 Prime. Sir John stands to his wmrd, the 
J devil shall have his bargain; for lie was ne^^er 
<yet a breaker of proverbs: he will give the 
J devil his due. 133 

s Poim. Then a|;t thou damn’d for keeping 
< thy word with the devil. 

^ Prime. Else he had been damn’d for cozen- 
ing the devil. ^ 

Poim. ] But, my kds, my lads, to-morrow 
morni ng, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill! 
there are pilgrims going to Canterbury with ** 
rich offerings, and traders riding to London 
wltHlat purses. I have vizards^ for you all; 
you have iiprses for yourselves. Gadshill lies 
to-night in Eochester; I have bespoke supp er 
to-morrow night in Eastcheap: we may do it 
ai~secure as sleep. If you will go, I wiE stuff 
your purses full of crowns; if you will not, 
tarry at home and be bang’d. 

Fal, Hear ye, Yedward;-^ if I tarry at home 
and go not, I ’ll hang you for going. 150 

Poim. You will, chops? 

Fed. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

Who, I r ob? I if thief? not. hj 

^ " 

Fal. There ’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 
good fellowship in thee, nor thou cam’st not 
of the blood royal, if thou dar’st not stand ‘for 
ten shillings. 

Prime, Well then, once in inyji a^.XiILJbe 
madcap. im 

1 Set a match, planaeti a robbery. 

* Vizards, vizors, masks. 

3 Tedmq0, a familiar form of Edward. 


P\d, Why, that ’s well said. 

Prime. Well, come what will, I ’ll tarry at 
home. 

Fal. By_the Lord, I’ll be a trait or then, 
when thou art king. 

‘Prime. I cm*e not. 

Poim. Sir John, I prithee, leave the prince 
and me alone : I vill lay him down such rea- 
sons for this adventure that he shall go. 169 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spirit of per- 
suasion and him the ears of pmfiting, that 
wlmt thou speakest may move and what he 
hears may be believed, that ttie true prince 
may, for recreation sake, prove a false thief ; 
for the i>oGr abuses of the time want counte- 
nance. Farewell ; you shall find me in East- 
cheap. 

Prime. Farewell, thou latter spring! fare- 
well, All-hallown^ summer! [Exit Falstaf. 

Poim. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow ; I have a jest to execute 
that I cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto, and GadshiU shall rob those men 
that we have already waylaid: yourself and I 
will not be there; and when they have the 
booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this 
head off from my shoulders. I86 

Prime. How shall we part with^ them in 
setting forth? 

Poim, "Wh}^, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, 
wherein it is at our pleasure to fail; and then 
will they adventure upon the exploit them- 
selves, which they shall have no sooner 
achiev’d, but we ’ll set upon them. 

Prime, Yea, but ’tis like that they will 
know us by our horses, by our habits,^ and by 
every other appointment,^ to be ourselves. 191 

Poim. Tut! our horses they shall not see; 
I ’ll tie them in the wood: our vizards we will 
change after we leave them; and, ^iri'ah, I 
have cases of buckram for the nonce, to im- 
mask our noted® outward garments. 

Prime. Yea, but I doubt® they will be too 
hard for us. 

Poim. WeU, for two of them, I know them 


^ All-hallomi, All-ballows or All Saints* Day. 

5 Part with, get away from. « HaMts, dress. 

7 Appointment, equipment. 

8 Noted, known, familiar. . ^ JDouht, suspect. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


to be as tnie-brecl cowards as ever turned back; 
and for the thii'd, if he fight longer than he 
sees reason, I ’E forswear arms. The Yirtue of 
this jest will be, the incomprehensible lies that 
this same fat rogue will tell ns when we meet 
at supper: how thirty, at least, he fought with; 
what wards, w’hat blows, what extremities he 
endured ; and in the reproof^ of this lies the jest. 

Jinnee. Weil, I El go with thee: provide us 
all things necessary, and meet me to-morrow 
nighr in East-jiieap; mere I’ll sup. Farewell. 

■ Farewell, my lord. 

Prince. I know you all, and will awhile 
uphold 

The unyok’d^ humour of your idleness; 220 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year w'ere playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they msh’d-for 
come, 230 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; ^ 

^nd like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil^ to set it off. 

I ’ll so offend, to make offence a skill; 240 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 

\Esoit. 

Scene III. London. Comidl chamber in 
the Palace. 

Fhumk of trumpets. King Henry, Fringe 
John, KoETHrMBEELAND, Worcester, Hot- 
spur, Sir Walter Blunt, and otim* Gentle- 
men^ Guards^ and Attendants. 

King. [o» throne\ My blood hath been too 
cold and temperate, • 

s Eeproqf, refatatioii. 2 jjnyoFd, iinrestrained. 

® expectations. * JPotZ, contrast, 
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Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me;^ for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience: but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition,® 
Which hath been smooth as oE, soft as young 
down, 

And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the 
proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little 
deserves 

The scourge of greatness to be used on it; 

And that same greatness too which our own 
hands 

Have holp to make so |x>rtly. 

Forth. My lord, — 

King. Worcester,’’ get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye. 

0 , sir, 

Your presence® is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 19 
You have good leave to leave us; when we need 
Your use and counsel, we shaU seud for you. — 
[Enrit Worcester. 
{To Northumherland\ You were about to speak. 

Forth. Tea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness’ name de- 
manded, 

Which Hariy Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is delivered® to your majesty; 

£ Either envy,^® therefore, or misprision^ 1 
Is guilty of this fault, and not my son.] ' 
Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners, 

But I remember, when the fight was done, so 
When I was diy with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Game there a ceftain lord, neat, and trimly 
dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegfoom; and his chin new reap’d 

Hef was perfumed like a mE liner, 

And ’twixt his finner and his thumb he held 

i-“- ^ ■ 4i,s, 

5 Fotmd me, found me out, seen it in me. 

6 Than my condition, than according to my tempera- 
ment. f Worcester, pronounced as a trisyllahle. 

8 Presence, hearing. s Delivered, reported. 

Envy, malice, U Misprisi^i, mistake. 
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A poiincet-box,^ wMcli ever and anon 3S 
He gave bis nose and took away again; 
■Who therewith angr}^, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff: and still he smiFd and talk’d, 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 


Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With man}" holiday- and lady terms 
He question’d me; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 

Out cff my grief' and my impatience, 50 



Sot He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility.— (Act 1 3. 43-40.) 


Answer’d neglectingly I imow not what, 

He should, or he should n?t; for he made me 
mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 
Of guns and drums and wounds, — God save 
the mark 1— 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti^ for an inward bruise; 

I pQunmt-hm^ perfume-box, snulf-box. 
s HollMy, toe, affected. » GHef, pain. 

4 Parma^ti, spermaceti. 


And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-petre should he digg’d 60 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall^ fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier.® 

This bald unjointed chat of Ms, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not his report 


s Tall, stout, brave. 

« SoHim'f pronounced as a trisyllable. 
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Gome current for an accusation 
Betwixt mj love and jour high majesty. 
Blunt The circumstance consider d, good 
my lord, to 

Whate'er Lord Harry Percy then had said 
To such a person and in such a place. 

At such a* time, with all the rest retold, * 

May reasonably die, and never rise 
To do him wrong or any way impeach 
MTiat then he said, so^ he unsay it now. 

M'hy, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
But“ with proviso and exception,® 

That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brothex'-in-law, the foolish Mortimer; so 
Who, on nay soul, hath wilfully betray'd 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against the great magician, damn’d Giendower, 
Whose daughter, as we hear, the Earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coifers, then, 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home? 

Shall we buy treason ? and indent^ with fears, 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? 
Ko, on the barren mountains let him starve; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend 90 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 

Mot Ee%mited Moidimer! 

He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war; to prove that true 
Heeds no more but one tongue for all those 
•wounds, 

Those gj^iilJ^wwilds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Seveni’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 99 

He did confound® the best part of an hour 
In changd inihardiment ^ -with great Giendower. 
Three times they breath’d,^ and three times 
did they drink, 

ITpon agreement, of swift Severn’s fiiood ; 

Who then, affilghted with their bloody looks, 
Ban fear§iily among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp® head in the hollow bank 
Blood-stained wdth these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Colour her working with such deadly wounds; 


^ iSb, if. s But, unless, 

s Exception, pronomioed as a qnadrisyllable- 
< Indent, make terms. s Confmind, spend. 
® Changing hardiment, exchanging hard blows. 

S’ JBreatEd, took breath. s Omj?, curled. 
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Nor never could the noble Mortimer 110 
Eeceive so many, and all willingly: 

Then let not him be slander’d with revolt. 

Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost 
belie him; 

He never did encounter wuth Glendo^ver. 
[Bisz/i^] I tell thee, 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Giendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not asham’d ? But, siiTah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer. 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest 
means, 120 

Or you shall hear in sucK a kind from me 
As -will displease you.— My Lord Northum- 
berland, 

We license your departiu-e with your son. — 

• [( 7 omj. 

Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it. 
[lYoum/i of trumpets. Exeunt all hut 
N orthumherland and Hotspur. 

Mot An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them.— I will after straight 
And tell him so; Jfor J.wili ease my heart, 
^^hpugh it be with hazard of my head. [Goingf. 
^ Morth. What, drunk with choler? Stay and 
‘ pause awMe. — 129 

Here comes your uncle. 

Re-enter Worcester. 

^ Speak of Mortimer 1 

Zounds,. I. wiE speak of him; and let my soul 
Want mercy, ff I do not join with him : 
Yeag'onMs part, I ’ll empty all these ^ veins, 
And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the 
dust 

BufT^l lift, the dowm-trod Mortimer 
A^ high ’in the air as this unthankful king, 
AstEfs ingrate and canker’d® Bolingbroke. | 
North. [To JVorc^sterl Brother, the king hath 
made your nephew mad. 

Won Who struct this heat up after I was gone? 
Hot He wiU, forsooth, have all my pris- 
•oners; 140 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 
Of my wife’sbrother, then his cheek look’d pale 
And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling eVn at the name of Mortimer. 


» Canker'd, mafignant, 



ACT I. Scene 3, 


KIXG HENEY IT.—FAET I. 


ACT L Scene 3. 


Wor. I cannot blame Mm; was he not pro- 
claim’d 

By Eichard that dead is the next of blood? 

Sortk. He was; I heard the proclamation: 
And then it was when the unhappy king, — 
Whose wrongs in us God pardon I — did set forth 
Upon his Irish expedition ; ii»o 

From whence he intercepted did return 
To be depos’d and shortly muithered. 

Tfor. And for whose death we in the world’s 
wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But, soft, I pr^-you; did King Eichard 
then 

Proclaira my brother Edmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 

North. He did; myself did hear it. 

Eot. K ay, then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve. 
But shall it be, that you, that set the crown 
^,Upon the head of this forgetful man 161 
And for his sake wear the detested blot 
I Of murtherous subornation,^ shall it be, 

^That you a world of curses undergo, 

< Being the agents, or base second means, 

I The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 
0, pardon me that I descend so low, 

In show the line and the predicament 
Wherein you range under this subtle king ! 3 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 

Or fill up chronicles in time to come, i7i 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, 

As both of you — God pardon it! — have done, 
To put down Eichard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker,^ Bolingbroke? 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him for whom these shajaes ye underwent? 
No; yet time serves wherein you may redeem 
Your banish’d honours and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again, 

• £ Be venge the jeermg and disdain’d® contempt 
J<2^is proud” Fing, who studies day and night 
<'t’o answer all the debt he owes to you 
jTII^hSvith th^^ your deaths. ][ 

Thersfoi?, I say, — 


1 OfmurtkerQus mhamat^, of procuring murder. 
» Canker, <ifl|:-rose, s JCisdaintd, disdainful. 


TFor. Peace, cousin, say no more. 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-conceiving^ discontents 
I ’ll read you matter deep and dangerous 190 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er- walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

Hot. If he fail in, good night! or sink or swum: 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 

So honour cross it from the north to south, 
And let them grapple; 0, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare! 198 

North. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 

Hot. !By:heayen,methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the-.pale-fac’d 
moon, 

Or dive into the. bottom of the. deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 
’^ound, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrivaU all her dignities; ^ 

But out upon this half -fac’d feilow’shipj. 20S 

Wor. He agj^ehendsa world of ipgjires^here, 
But^notjdie'lpimppf what he should attend. — 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 
Hot. I cry you mercy.^ 

Wor. Those same noble Scots 

That are your prisoners, — 

Hot. I ’ll keep them all. 

By God, he shall not have a Scot of them; 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not. 
I ’ll keep them, by this hand. 

Wor. You start away 

And lend no ear unto my purposes. 

Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I will; that’s flat. 

He said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 220 
But I -will find him when he lies asloep, 

And in Ms ear I’ll holla “Mortimer!” 

Nay, 

I ’ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but “ Mortimer,” and give it Mm, 

To keep his anger stiU in motion. 


* Quiek'ConceMnff, prompt to perceiro. 
^ CorHval, rival, competitor. 

8 Flutes, fancies. 

7 Cry you mercy, beg your pardon, 
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i Hear yon, cousin; a word. 

' Hot. All studies liere I solemnly defy, 

Save how' to gall and pinch this Boiingbroke; 

' And that same sw*ord-arid-buckler * Prince of 
f Wales, 230 

' But that I think his father loves Mm not 
And begiadhemet ^dth somemiscJiance, 
I W'-jTiid have Mm poison’d with a pot of ale. 2 
Ifor. Farewell, kinsman; 1 11 talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 
SortL Why, what a wasp-stung^ and im- 
patient fool 

Art ihoti to break into this woman’s mood, 
tying tiiine ear to nu tongue but thine own I 
JIoi. Why, look you, I am whipped and 
^.ourgVl with rods, 239 

Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Boiingbroke. 

In Richard’s time, — what do ye call the place? — 
A plague upon ’t — it is in Gloucestershire; 
’Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept,^ 
His uncle York, — where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Boiingbroke, — 
’S blood 1- 

Whenyou and he came back from Eavenspurg. 
Horik. At Berkeley Castle. 

Hot. You say true.— 250 

Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
TMs fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look, — when his infant fortune came to 
age”— 

And— “gentle Harry Percy”— and “kind 
cousin,” — 

0, the devil take such cozeners! — God forgive 
me! 

Good uncle, tell your tale, for I have done. 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to it again; 

We will stay your leisure, 

I have done, i’ faith. 
JVor. Then once more to your Scottish 
prisgners. 

Deliver them iip^ without their ransom 
straight, 260 

And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers^ in Scotland; which, for divers 
reasons 


1 Sw&rd-and-budcUr, low-lived. 

2 WiNsp-stuf^, irritable. 3 Kept, resided. 
^ Belimr them up, set them free. 

^ Pmers, forces, troops. 

i0d 


WMch I shall send you written, be assur’d, 
Will easily be granted. — [To Horthu7nberland\ 
I You, my lord, 2G5 

I Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d 
I Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
! Of that same noble prelate, well beiov’d, 

The archbishop. 

Hot. Of York, is it not? 
ir or. True; .rW^ho bears hard 

His brothers death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation,® 272 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down, 

And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot. I smell it; upon my life, it will do well. 
North. Before the game’s afoot, thou still 
lett’st slip.^ 

Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble 
plot. — 270 

And then the power of Scotland and of York, — 
To join with Mortimer, ha? 

Wor. And so they shall. 

Hot. In faith, ^t is exceedingly well aim’d. 
TFor. And ’t is no little reason bids us speed, 
To save our heads hy raising of a head;®f 
For, hear ourselves as even® as we can, 

The king will always think Mm in our debt, 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 

Till he hath found a time to pay us home: 

And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to Ms looks of love. 290 
Hot. He does, he does; we ’ll be reveng’d on 
Mm. 

Wor. Cousin, farewell— No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
[[When time isripe,— which will besuddenly,— ^ 
I ’ll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer; ^ 
Where you and Douglas and our powers at once, $ 
As I win fashion ^t, shall happily meet, I 
.To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms,) 
Which now we Ifold at much uncertainty. [] \ 

North. Farewell, good brother; we shall 
• thrive, I trust. 300 

Hot. Uncle, adieu; jD^Jet the hours be short 

™ geMs^d blows and , 

\ExemU. 

® In estimation, as a matter of opinion. 

? Lett' St slip, dost let the hounds loose. 

8 TIea4, army s JSven, discreetly 
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ACT 

ScEKE L Rochester. An imi-yard. 

Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand. 

First Car. Heigli^lio ! an it be not four by the 
day, I ’ll be barg’d ! Charles’ -wain^ is over the 
new chimney, and yet oiir horse not pack’d. — 
What, ostler! 

Ost. [ Within] Anon, anon. 

First Car. 1 prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few flocks 2 in the point; the poor jade 
is wrung in the withers out of all cess.^ s 

Enter another Carrier. 

fe. Car. Peas and beans are as dank here 
as a dog, and that is the next'^ way to give 
poor jades the bots; ^ this house is turn’d upside 
down since Eobyi ostler died. 

First Car. Poor fellow! never joy’d since 
the price of oats rose; it was the death of 
him. 

Sec. Car. I think this be the most villanous 
house in all London road for fleas; I am stung 
like a tench. 

First Car. Like a tench! by the mass, there 
is ne’er a king chiisten could be better bit 
than I have been since the first cock. 20 

Sec. Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a 
Jordan, and then we leak in the chimney; and 
your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a loach. 

First Car. Wliat, ostler ! come away, and be 
hang’d ! come away. 

See. Car. I have a gammon of bacon and 
two razes ^ of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Cliaring-cross. 

First Oar. God’s body ! |he turkeys in my 
pannier are quite starved. — What, ostler ! — A 
plague on thee ! hast thou never an eye in thy 
headi canst not hear? An ’t were not as good 
deed as drink, to break the pate on thee, I 
am a very 'vdliain. — Come, and he hang’d! 
Imst no faith in thee? 35 


^ Charles' wain, ITrsa Major, 2 piocks, Tbits of wool. 
» Out of all cess, to tibe utmost, to excess, 
nearest, quickest. 

s Bots, tlie larvae of the gadfly, parasitical on horses. 
Mazes, packpiges. 


IL 

Enter Gadshill. 

Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What’s 
o’ciocic? 

First Car. I think it be two o’clock. 

Gads. I prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see 
my gelding in the stable. 

First Car. Nay, soft, I pray ye; I know a 
trick worth two of that, i’ faith. 41 

Gads. I pjrithee, lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Ay, when? canst tell? — Lend me 
thy lantern, quotha’? — marry, I’ll see thee 
hang’d first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you 
mean to come to London? 

Sec. Car. Time enough to go to bed with a 
candle, I warrant thee. — Come, neighbour 
Mugs, we’ll call up the gentlemen; they will 
along with company, for they have great charge. 

\Exeunt Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho! chamberlain 1 62 

Cham. [Within] At hand, quoth pick-purse. 

Gads. That’s even as fair as^ — “at hand, 
quoth the chamberlain ; ” for thou variest no 
more from picking of purses than giving direc- 
tion doth from labouring; thou lay’st the plot 
how. 

Enter Chamherlain. 

Cham. Good morrow, Master GadshiU. It 
holds current that I told you yesternight; 
there’s a franklin® in the wild^ of Kent hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in 
gold. I heard him tell it to one of his company 
last night at supper — a kind of auditor — -one 
that hath abundance of charge too, — God 
knows vrhat. They are up already, and call for 
eggs and butter; they will away pr<;sently. 66 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with .Saint 
Nicholas’ clerks, I ’ll give thee this neck. 

Cham. No, I’ll none of it; I prithee, keep 
that for the hangman; for I know thou wor- 
shipp’st Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may. 

As fair as, as proper as to say. 
s Franklin, freeholder- 2 Wild, weald. 

Saint Nicholas' clerks, robbers. 
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Gads. What taikest thou to me of the hang- 
liiaii ! if I haiig, 1 11 make a fat pair of gallows; 
for if I hang, old Sir John hangs with me, ami 
thou kiiow'.'T he Ls no starveling. Tut I there j 
are other Trojans^ that thou dream st nut of, | 
the which fur sport .sake are content to do j 
the profes'sioii some grace, that would, if mat- 
ters should he look'd into, for their own credit 
sake, make all whole. I am joined with no 
foot land -rakers,- no long-staff sixpenny 
strikers,^ none of these mad mustachio-purple- 
hued niait-worms;^ but tvith nobility and 
traiiquillity, burgomasters and great oneyers,® 
such as can hold in, such as will strike sooner 
thmi speak, and speak sooner than drink, and 
driiik*Booner than pray: and yet, zounds, I lie; 
for they pray continually to their saint, the 
commonwealth; or rather, not pray to her, but 
prey on her, for they ride up and down on her 
and make her their boots.® 9i 

CItam, What, the commonwealth their boots? 
will she hold out water in foul way? 

Gads. She will, she will; justice hath liquor’d^ 
her. We steal as in a castle, cocksurej^ we 
baSiLthe rsiCeipt fejn-seed, we,walk, invisible. 

€kam. Xay, by my faith, I think you ai’e 
more beholding® to the night than to fern- 
seed for yom* walking invisible. 

Gads, Give me thy hand; thou shalt have a 
share in our purchase,® as I am a true man. 

Oha27i. Nay, nither let me have it, as you are 
a false thief. los 

Gads. Go to; homo is a common name to all 
men. Bid the ostler bring my gelding out of the 
stable. Farewell, ye muddy knave. [FxewU. 

ScBXE II. The road hy GadsMll. 

Enter Prixce Hexry and Foixs, disguised, 

Foim, Come, shelter, shelter; I have removed 
Falstaff s Jiorse, and he frets like a gumm’d 
velvet. 

Fmwe. Stand close. 

[They retire to bach of seem, 

1 Twjam, Ijoob companions, 

^ Foot land-rakers, footpads, 
s Sixpenny strikers, petty robbers. 

4 Mali-w{ynns, tipplers. s Oiwyers, ones. 

« BmU, ixwty, plunder, 
y made waterproof, 

a bebolden. ® Purdum, plunder. 
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Enter Ealstaff, disguised, 

Fal Foiiisl Feins, and be liang’d! Foins! 

Prince, \€oming fo^'wardl Feace, ye fat-kid- 
ney'd rascal! what a brawling dost thou keep ! 

Fal. Where’s Foins, Hal? T 

Prince. He is walk’d up to the top of the 
hill; I ’ll go seek him. 

[Retires again ipto hachground. 

Fal. I am aceurs’d to rob in that thief’s 
company; the rascal hath removed my horse, 
and tied him I know not where. If I travel 
but four foot by the squire further afoot, I 
I shall break my wind, l^^ell, I doubt not but 
I to die a fair death for all tliis, if I scape liang- 
i ing for killing that rogue. I have forsworn Ms 
; company hourly any time this two and twenty 
yeajs, and yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s 
company. If the rascal have not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I ’ll be bang’d; 
it could not be else; I have drunk medicines. 
— Foins ! — Hal ! — a plague upon you both ! — 
Bardolph !— Feto ! — I ’ll starve ere I ’ll rob a 
foot further. Ajj ’t were not as good a deed 
as drink, to turn true man and to leave these 
rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever 
chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of uneven 
ground is threescore and ten miles afoot with 
me; and the stony-hearted villains know it well 
enough. A pla-giip. i,ipoTi it whenthieves cannot 
be trim one to another 1 {They whistle. ] Whew 
— A plague upon you all 1 Give me my horse, 
you rogues; give me my horse, and be bang’d! 

Prince. [Coming forward] Feace, ye fat-guts! 
lie down; lay thine ear close to the ground, 
and list if thou canst hear the tread of tra- 
vellers. 

Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up 
again, being down ? ’S blood, I ’ll not bear mine 
own flesh so far afoot again for all the coin in 
thy father’s exchequer. What a plague meau 
ye to colt^^ me thfls? 40 

Prince. Thou li’st; thou art not colted, 
thoif art uncolted. 

Fal. I prithee, good Prince Hal, help me to 
my horse, good king’s son. 

Prince, Out, ye rogue! shall I be your 
^ ostler? 


3^1 trick, gull. 


JO Squire, square, foot-rule. 
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Fal. Go. hang thyjif^lf in thine own heir- 
gariers ! if I 'ne ta’en, I ’ll }jeach for 
thi.A An i jij’.v'i n<,'t ballads made on you all 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be 
my poison I When a jest is so forward, and 
iEifoot too, — I hate it. 5o 

EnterFoi'SB^fi'otii one side; from the other Gadjs- 

HiLL, Bakdolph and Ppto disguised. 

Gads. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Pohis. O, ’tis our setter;^ I know his voice. 

Bard. What news 1 

Gads. Case ye, cas5 ye; on with your vizards; 
there ’s money of the king’s coming down the 
hill; ’tis going to the king’s exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, you rogue; ’tis going to the 
king’s tavern. 

Gads There ’s enough to make us all. 60 

Fal. To be hang’d. 

Prince. You four shall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned and I will walk lower: if 
they scape from your encounter, then they light 
on us. 

Peto. How many tee there of them? 

Gads. Some eight or ten. 

Fal. Zounds, will they not rob us? 

Prince. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 7i 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands be- 
hind the hedge; when thou need’st him, thex^e 
thou shalt find him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should 
be hang’d. 

Prime. [Aside to Poins'] Ned, where are our 
disguises? 

Poins. [Aside to Prince] Here, hard by; 
stand close, [Exewi^ Prince and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my mastex's, happy man be his 
dole,® say I; evexy man to his business. si 

[Theg retire. 

Enter four Tramllers. 

First Trav. Come,*' neighbour: the boy shall 
lead our horses down the hill; we ’ll walk afoot 
awhile, and ease our legs. 

1 Setter t manager of the robbery. 

2 Bappy^man he his dole, happiness be his lot. 


jPa/., Gads.^ Ac. Stand I 

Sec. Trav. Jesu hiess us! 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the vil- 
lains’ thimts. whoreson caterpillars!;; 

bacon-fed knaves! they hate us youth: down^ 
t^^thAhem;. ] , fieece .them. so ) 

Fillet Trav. O, we ax'e undone, both we and 
GUI’S for ever ! 

[The travellers run across and exeunt^ pur- 
sued by Bardolphy Gadskill, and Peto. 

Fal. [Pcunning about with his sword drawn] 
Hang je, goi’bellied^ knaves, are ye undone? 
CNo, ye fat chufis;’ I v’ould your store werej 
here!] On, bacons, on,! What, ye. knawes I J 
joimgm^U pail^.Il 7 e.^;;ou are grand-jurors, 
ai’e ye? we’lljpre ye, 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins, in 
huchram suits. 

Prince. The thieves have bound the true 
men. Now could thou and I rob the thieves 
and go merrily to London, it would be argu- 
ment for a week, laughter for a month, and a 
good jest for ever. 102 

Poins. Stand close; I hear them coming. 

[They retire. 

Re-enter Palstaff, Gabshill, Bardolph, 
and Peto, with hags of money. 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and 
then to horse before day. [They all sit on the 
ground] An the Prince and Poins he not two 
arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring; 
there’s no more valour in that Poins than in a 
wild-duck. 

[As they are skainiig, the Prince and 
Poins set upon them. 

Prince. Your money I 

Poins. Villains! no 

[Gadshilly Bardolphy PetOy and {after a blow 
or two) Falstaffy run awayy leaving the 
booty behind them. 

Prince. Crot with much ease. Now mer- 
rily to horse. 

The thieves are scatter’d and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each 
other; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 


3 GorhelUed, big-bellied. 
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4 Chuffs, churls, downs. 
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Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to deatli. 
And lards tbe lean earth as he walks along; / 
Were't not for laughing, I should pity him. 
jPoiM. How the rogue roarM’ [Exeunt 

Scene III. WarkwortL A room in the castleT" 

m • 

Enter Hotspue, reading a letter. 

Hot. *• But, for mine own part, my lord, I could 
be well contented to be there, in respect of the love 
I bear your house.” He could be contented ! 


' , , : Enter Lady Percy. 

'How now, Katel I must leave you within 
two houi'S. 

/) my good lord, why ai’e you thus 

alone? 40 

^or what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed ? 

Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes from 

Ihyjtomach, 2 pleasure, and thy golden sleep? 


why is he not, then ? In respect of the love 
he bears our bouse! he shows in this, he loves 
his own bam better than he loves our house. 
Let me see some more. ‘‘The purpose you im- 
dertak# is dangerous; ” — ^^-hy, that ’s certain: ’t is 
dangerous to take a cold, to sleep, to drink; 
but I teii you, my lord fool, out of this nettle, 
danger, we pluck this dower, safety. “The 
purpu.'-e you uii<l©rtake i.s dangerous, the friends you 
have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted,! 
and your whole plot too light for the counterpoise of 
so great an opposition.” Say you so, say you so ? 
I say unto you again, you are a shallow 
cowardly hind, and you he. What ji^Jadv- 
brain is this! By the Lord, our plot is a good 
plot as ever was laid; our friends true and 
constant: a good plot, good friends, and full 
of expectation;- an excellent plot, very good 
friends, '^^at a frosty-spirited rogue is this ! 
Why, my lord of York commends the plot 
and the general course of the action. Zounds, 
an I were now by this rascal, I could brain 
Mm with Ms lady’s fan. Is there not my 
father, my uncle, and myself ? Lord Edmund 
Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen Glen- 
dower? is there not besides the Douglas? have 
I not all their letters to meet me in arms 
by the ninth of the next month? and are 
♦they not some of them set forward already? 
What a pagan rascal is this ! an infidel I Ha! 
you sliaii -see now, in very sincerity of fear 
and cold heart, will he to the king and lay 
open all our proceedings. 0, I could divide 
myself, and go to buffets, for moving such a 
dish of skimm’d mOk with so honourable an 
action! Hang him! let Mm tell the king; we 
are prepared. I will set forward to-night. 

^ Wnmrt&d, tmsiiited, ill-chosen;, 

2 Bxp&iMtim, promise. 
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WJy dost thou bend tMne eyes upon the earth, 
And start so often when thou sitt’st alone? 
Why hast thou lost th£ fresh blood in thy 
cheeks, 

And^ven my treasures and my rights of thee 
To'mick-ey’d musing and curst melancholy ? 
In iii;^aint slumbers I by thee have watch’d, 
^^d heard thee murmur tales of iron wa?:^, 
Speak terms of manage^ to thy bounding 
steed, 62 

Cry Courage ! to the field J . And . thou hast 
talk’d } 

[ Of sallies and retires, , of, ,i:i:euches, tehts, ^ 

Of palisadoes, frontiers,^ parapets, \ 

Of basili sks, f^Qf^cannon, culyeriii,^ ] 

ransom and of soldiers slain, 

And ail the cmTent of a heady® fight. 

[3 Thy spirit within thee hath been sp at war > 
Ajid .thi|s.,hath so J^estirr’d , thee Jii, thy sleep, t 
I’hat beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, ^ 
Xike bubbles in a late-disturbed stream; 62 ^ 

AnStn thy face strange motions have-appear’d, \ 
Such as we see when men resti'ain their breath I 
Dnsome'^eat sudden best.® 0, what portents i 
are these?] | 

Some heavy business hath my lordjn hand, 

me not 

2or*^Wha^ToT^ ' 

t 

Enter Servant 

Is GilMains with the packet gone? 
Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Il9t Hath Butler brought those horses 
from the sheriff? 

Serv, One horse, my lord, he brought evennow. 

3 stomach, appetite. * ^fanage, horsemanship, 

5 Frontiers, forts, outworks. 6 Basilisks, cannon. 

I Cuioerin, smaller ordnance. 

8 impetuous. & Best, hehest, command. 
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Hoi. Wliat horse? a roan, a^erpp-^arj is it 
not? 72 

Seri\ It is, my lord. 

Hot. That roan shall be my throne. 

W eU, I will back him sti'aight. — 0 espemme P - — 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

[Exit Sefi'vant. 


Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hot. What say’st thou, my lady? 

Lady. What is it carries you away ? 

Hot. Why, my horse, my love, — my horse. 
Lady, Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen ^ si 

As you are toss’d with. In faith, 



lidHy. In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch'd, 

And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars.— {Act ii 3. 50, 61.) 


I ’U know your business, Harry, that I will. 

I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title, and hath se*it for you 
To line® his enterprise; but if you go, — 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall b.e weary, love. 
Lady. Come, come, y ou paraquit o^^answerme 
Directly ^unto tms question^at I ask. , 89 
In faith, I break thy little finger, Hariy, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hot. Away, 

Away, YOU triflerLIi ffid.JJ^ 

1 Esperanee! Hope ! (the Percy motto). 

2 Spleen, caprice. ^ LinCf support. 

PfiraquitofpQXoqvLet, parrot. 


I care not for thee j this is no world 

To play wi th, mammets ® and to tilt with lips; 

crowns, 

And pass them current top. — God ’s me, my 
norse! — 

What say’st thou, Kate? whatwould^st thou 
have with me? 

Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, in- 
deed? 99 

Well, do not then; for since you love me not, 
J[ will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 

5 Mammets, puppets. 
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ACT U, Scene 3. 


ACT II. Scene 4. 


KING HENBY 

Hot. Oime, wilt thou see me r'de 1 los 
Aii’i V, 1 jtiii L'.'r'""lfa‘.‘K, I will sweiir 
lTJw7Tre-'*'iii:bJ:^'i7. ilsit hark you, Kate; 

I ma.-t a-.a Lav-.^ y--i hca.j-furtli question me 
Wiiitlier I go, nor reason whereabout. 

Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 

Thi.s evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise, but yet no faiT-her wise 
Than Emry Percy's wife: constant you are, 
But yet a woman: and for secrecy, 112 

Ko lady closer; for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 

Lad//. Howl so far'? 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you, 
Kate: 

Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 

To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. ii9 
Will this content you, Kate? 

Xcfcfy. It must of force. [Exeunt. 

Scene IY. Eastcheap. A room in the Boards- 
Head Tavern. 

Prince Henry. 

Fnme. Ned, prithee, come out of that fat- 
room,^ and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 

Enter Poins. I 

Poins. YTiere luist been, Hal ? 

Prince. With_t hree or , fouiy loggerheads 

amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I have 
sdiiiifSed’ the veiy base -string of humxKty. 
Siri’ah, I am sworn brother to a leash 2 of 
dfaw*ers;^ and can call them all by their chris- 
ten names, as Tom, Dick, and pranci^^Thay 
take ^ jt already, iippn ,J:heni -- ^alyation^, that. 
tEough I be but Prince^ of, Wal§Sj.yet ,I am 
^e^king. of, courfe^,; and telbme flatly Tam 
no progd Jayli, like 

they call me I— and when i am king Eng- 
land, I shall command aH the good lads in 
7Ea^‘heap.^, drinking dying 

[ ^rlet; mxd .;whemyjou, TT^atheXin^^yow wa- 
: taring,® they cry 

' in 



^ Fai-room, vat-room. 2 Leash^ trio. 

® DrawOT, tapsters. * Corinthian^ goo<I-feUow. 

2 Breathef take breatli. « Waterim, drlnktog. 
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one quarter of an hour, that I can drink with 
'any tinker in his own language during my 
life.’""! tell tiiee, Ned, tiioii hast lost much 
honour, that thou wert not with me in this 
action. But, sweet Ned, [ —to sweeten which 
“name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of J 
sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand by an > 
under-skinker/ oae that never spake other;! 
English in his life than “ Eight shillings and 
sixpence,” and “You are welcome,” with this/ 
shrill addition, “Anon, anon, sir! Score a/ 
pint of bastard s in the Half- moon,”® or so.^/ 
“Biit, Ned, 3 to drive away the time till Ealstaft" 
come, I prithee, do thou stand in some by- 
room, while I question my puny di'awer to 
what end he gave me the sugar; and do thou 
never leave calling Francis,” that his tale to 
mcimaybe nothing but “Anon.” Step aside, 
and I’ll show’ thee a precedent [Exit Poins. 

Pohu. [Withinl Francis! 

Prime. Thou art perfect. 39 

Poins. [Witkin\ Francis! 

Ervter Francis. 

(*5 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. — Look down into 
the Pomgamet, Ralph. 

Prince. Come hither, Francis. 

Fran. My lord? 

Prime. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? 

Fran, Forsooth, five years, and as much as 
to — 

PohiM. Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 49 

Prime. Five year! by’r lady, a long lease 
for the clinking of pewter. But, Francis, 
finest thou be so valiant as to play the coward 
with thy indenture^® and show it a fair pair of 
heels and run from it? 

Fran. 0 Lord, sir, 1 11 be sworn upon all the 
-books in Englanc^ I could find in my heart — 

Poim. [llWibi] Francis! 

Fran. [G-oingf Anon, sir. 

Prime. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran, [Returning] Let me see — about 
Michaelmas next I shall be — 61 

Poins. [Withiti] Francis! 

Under-skinker, under-tapster. 

* Bastardy a sweet mne. 

9 Half -mom, the name of a room, 
xo Indenture, bond of apprentic^liip 



ACT IL Sceae 4. 


KING HENHY lY.— PAET I. 


ACT II. Seen© 4. 


Fran, Anon, sir \Going \. — Pray stay a little, 
iny lord. 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis; for the 
sugar thou gavest me, — ’t \Tas a pennyworth, 
was 't not ? 

Fran. O Lord, sir, I would it 

had been two ! 

Pnnee. I will give thee for it a thoxisand 
pound; ask me vdieii thou wilt, and thou shalt 
have it. 70 

Poim. [Withiiii\ Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis'? No, Francis; but 
to-morrow, Francis; or, Francis, o’ Thursday; 
or indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, 
Francis 1 

Fran. My lord? 

Prime. Wilt thou rob. this, leathern jerkin, 
jciystai button, nott-pated,^ a^^ate-ring, puke- 
jtpckmg,^ caddis-garter,^ smoofiiiiongue,^B 
ish-pouch, — ♦ so 

Fran. 0 Lord, sir, who do you mean? 

Prince. Why, then, your brown bastard is 
your only di'iiik; for look yajj, Francis, your 
white canvas doublet will sully: ,in Barbary, 
sir, it cannot come to so much. 

Fran. What, sir? 

Poins. [WitMii] Francis! 87 

Prince. Away, you rogue! dost thou not hear 
them call? 

[Here they both call Mm; he stayids amazed^ 
not hnotdng which way to go. 

Enter Vintner. 

Vint. What, stand’st thou still, and hear’st 
such a calling? Look to the guests within. — 
[Ea^it Franois.l My lord, old Sir John, with 
half-a-dozen more, are at the door; shall I let 
them in? ^ 

Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then 
open the door. — [Exit Vintner.'] Poins ! 

Re-enter Poins. 

Poim. Anon, anon, sii*. ' 97 

Prince. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the 
thieves are at the door; shall we be meriy? 

Poim. As merry as crickets, my lad. But 

t Nott-pated, round-lieaded. 

s Puke-stmMng. puce-coloured stocking. 

3 Caddis-Barter, worsted garter. 


! h^lrk ye; w'hat cunning match have you made 
I with this jest of the drawer ? come, what ’s the 
I issue ? 

; Prince. I am now- of all humours that, have i 
j showed themselves humours since the old days ^ 
j '‘‘of "gobdman Adam to the pupil age of this* 
i "pi'esenf tw^elve o’clock at 

What’s o’clock, Francis? los 

Fran. [Within] Anon, anon, sir. [Exit. 

Prime. That ever this fellow should have 
fewer words than a parrot, and yet the son of 
a woman ! His industiy is up-stairs and down- 
stairs; his eloquence the parcel of a reckoning. 
T'am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hotspur of 
ihe'hdrth; 'he'tljat kills me some six or seven 
dozen of Scots at a breakfast, washes his hands, 
and says to his wife, ‘“Fie upon thi.s quiet 
life! I want work.” my sweet Harry,” 
Siys sh'eV^Hiow many hast thou killed to-day ?” 
“Give my roan horse a drench,” says he; and 
answers, “ Some fourteen,” an hour after; “a 
trifle, a trifle.” — I prithee, call in Falstaif: [[I ’ll? 
play Percy, and that d a mne d brawn shall ^ 
play Dame Mortimer his wife. “ Bivo ! ” ® says > 
the drunkard.] Call in ribs, call in tallow. 125 J 

Enter Falstafp, Gaoshill, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Francis. 

Poins. Welcome, Jack, where hast tlioii been? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a 
vengeance too ! marry, and amen !— Give me 
a cup of sack, boy, — Ere I lead this life long, 
I’ll sew nether stocks® and mend them and 
foot them too. A plague of all cowards ! — Give 
me a cup of sack, rogue. — Is there no virtue 
extant? [Franeis brings a cup of sack, he dnnks. 

Prime. Didst thou never see Tit an ^ kiss 
a ^ish of but ter? pitiful-hearted luitter, that 
melted at th e .sweet tale of the sun ! if thou 
didst, theiTTfeEbla HiHrYdm^ 130 

^FaHVLm. rogue, here’s lime in iliis s^ick 
too [flings the sack away — exit Frammf. there 
is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous 
man; yet a o pward is. a....flUD of 
sjack with .. Ime in it. A villanous coward ! — 
Go thy ways, old Jack; die when thou wilt, 

if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon 

1 

4 Brawn, mass of flesli. 

I s Bim, a nacchanaliaii cry. 

[ 6 Jl^iether stocks, base. 
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T Titan, tlie sun. 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 


the face of the earth, then am I a shotten^ 
herring. There live not three good men nn- 
hang’d in England; and one of them is fat 
and grows old; God help the while ! a bad 
world, I say. I would I were a weaver; I 
could siiig psalms or any thing. A plague of 
all cowards, I say still. 

Prime. [Going up to Fahtaf^ How now, 
wool-sack 1 what mutter you? 149 

j?SrA king’s son! If I do not beat thee 
out of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and 
drive all thy subjects afore thee like a flock of 
wild-geese, I’ll never wear hair on my face 
more. You Prince of Wales! 

Prime. Why, you wiioreson round man, 
w’haf’s the matterT*” 

FaL Are not you a coward 1 answer me to 
that, — and Poins there? 

Poiiis. Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me 
coward, by the Lord, I ’ll stab thee. 160 

FaL [Iiising and retreating^ I call thee 
coward! I’ll see thee damn’d ere I call thee 
coward; hut I would give a thousand pound 
I could run as fast as thou canst. You ai’e 
straight enough in the shoulders, you care not 
who sees your hack; call you that backing of 
your friends? A plague upon such backing! 
give me them that will face me. — Give me a 
cup of sack; I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prime. 0 villain! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunkest last. iTi 

Re-enter Peakcis with another eup of sach 

FaL All’s one for that. [Drinkhifl A 
plague of all cowards, still say I. [Exit Francis. 

Prince. Wliat’s the matter? 

FaL Wliat’a the matter! there be four of 
UB here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Where is it! taken from us it is;^a^ 
poOTwfbur . oi m isT 

Prince. What, a hundred, man? 

FaL I am a rogue, if I were not at half- 
sword^ with a dozen of them tw’o hours to- 
gether. I have scap’d by miracle. I am eight 
times thrust through the doublet, four through^ 


the hose; my buckler cut through and through; 
my swmrd hack’d like a hand-saw— -ecce sig- 
[shovdng his sicord all hacked~\ I never 
dt-alt better since I was a man; all would not 
do.' A plague of ail cowards ! — Let them 
speak; if they speak more or less than truth, 
they ai*e villains and the sons of darkness, loi 
Prince. Speak, sirs; how was it? 

Gads. We four set upon aarme dozen — 

FaL Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

FaL You rogue, th^y were bound, every 
man of them; or I am a Jew else, an Eb iw 
J^. 

' " Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us — 200 

fhl. And unbound the rest, and then come 
in the other. 

Prince. What, fought ye with them aU? 
Fal. All! I know not what you call all; 
if I fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish: if there were not two or three 
and fifty upon -poor "bid jack, then am^ I no 
two-Iegg’d creature. 

Prince. Pray God you have not murdered 
some of them. " 210 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have 
pepper’d two of them; two I am sure I have 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I tell 
thee wrhat, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward;*^ here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in bucki'am let drive at me — 
Pnnee. What, four? thou saidst but two 
even now. 

Fal, Four, Hal; I told thee four. 220 

Poins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These fom|came all a-front,_au j mawdy 
thrust at me. I made me no, more ado .bjit 
took all their seT^en poiirts in my target,„ thm 
Prince. Seven? why, there were but four 
ev^ now. 

FaL In buckram? 

Poins. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain 
else. 230 


1 Shottm, dried (according to some, lean). 3 j^cce sigmim, beliold the mark, 

a At half-Bword, in close fight. j 4 Tf’-ard, posture of defence. ♦ 
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FriRce, Pritheej let liim alone; we stall 
have more anon. 

FaL Dost thou hear me, Hall 
Frinee. Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

FaL Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram that I told thee of — 
Frince. So, two more already. 

FaL Their points being broken, — 

Foins. Down fell their hose. 239 

FaL Began to give me ground: but I fol- 
lowed me close, came in foot and hand; and 
with a thought seven of the eleven I paid. 

Frime, O mo nstrous.!- elaven buckram men 
grown out of two! * 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three 
misbegotten knaves in Kendal green came at 
my back and let drive at me; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou coiildst not see thy hand. 

Frince. These lies are like their father that 
begets them; gims as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable. Why, th ou cla y - brain’d. . guts, thou 
knot ty-p^^t^A . tlipu whoreson, obscene, 
gre^y taliow;eatch , ^ — 

FaL Wliat, art thou mad? ^rt thou mad? is 
not the truth the truth? 

Frince. Why, how couldst thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark 
thou couldst not see thy hand? come, tell us 
your reason; what say^st thou to this? 259 
Foins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 
FaL What, upon compulsion? Zounds, an 
I were at the strappado,^ or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion. Give 
you a reason on compulsion! if reasons were 
as plenty as bl ackbe rries, I would give no man 
a reason upon compulsion, I. 266 

Frince. Ill be no longer guilty of this sin; 
tMs sanguine cowai'd, this bed-presser, this 
Imrseback-breaker, this liu^, hill of he3h, — 
It^al. ’S blood, you starveling, you eel-skin, you 
diiedn_eafs tongueTydifb^Ln^^pi^Ie^ybubtock- 

iish .®— 6 for breath to utter Ivhat is like thee! 
—you tailor’s-yard, you sheath, you bow-cas§, 
you vifTsfandihg-tuc k,^— forVre(0{\. 

Frince. Well, breathe awhile, and then to 
it again; and when thou hast tir’d thyself in 
base comparisons, hear me speak but this. 

1 TaUow-catch^ tallow-tub. 

2 Strappado, an instrument of puniabment. 

* Stoek-Jish, giied fish. * Standing-tuck, rapier. 


! Foins. Mark, Jack- 278 

Prime. We two saw you four set on four 
and bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth. Mark now, how a plain tale shall put 
you down. Then did we two set on you four; 
and, with a word, out -fac’d you from your 
prize, ^d have it; yea, and can shoV it you 
here in the house: and, Falstaff, you carried 
yom' guts away as nimbly, with as quick dex- 
terity, and roar’d for mercy and still run and 
roar’d, as ever I heard hull-caif. YTaat a slave 
art thou, to hack thy sword as thou hast done, 
and then say it was in fight! What trick, 
what device, what staiting-hole,^ canst thou 
now find out to hide thee from this open and 
apparent® shame? • . 292 

\Falstaff hides Ms face behind his shield. 

Foins. Come, let’s hear, Jack; what trick 
hast thou now? 

FaL {Throwing down Ms shield] By the Lord, 
I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Why, 
hear you, my masters; was it for me to kill 
the heir-apparent? should I turn upon the true 
prince? {sheathes his sword] why, thou knowest 
I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware in- 

instinct is a great matter; J, was now a 
cpwa.rd on instinct. I shall think tfie ’Fetter 
of myself and thee during my life; I for a 
valiant lion, and thou for a true prince. But, 
by the Lord, lads, I am glad you have the 
money. — {calling of to Hostess] Hostess, clap 
to the doors; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
— Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the 
titles of good fellowship come to you! What, 
shall we be merry? shall we have a play ex- 
tempore? 

Frince. Content; and the argument shall he 
thy running away. 311 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me, 

Enter Hostess. 

Host 0 Jesu, my lord the prince! 

Frince. How now, my lady the hostess! 
what say’st thou to me. 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman 
of the court at door would speak with you; he 
Isays he comes from your father. 319 

5 starting-hole, hiding-place, subterfuge. 

6 Apparent, manifest. 
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Prince. Give him as much as will make him 
a royal man, and send him back again to my 
mother. 

FuL What manner of man is he ? 

An oJd man. 

Fed. Whar dotli gravity out of Ms bed. at 
midnight?— Shall I give Mm his amswft'? 

Prince. Prithee, do, Jack. 327 

Fal. Faith, and I ’ll send him packing. [Exit. 

Prince. Now, sirs [to Bardolpk, chc.]: by’r 
lady, you fought fairj— so did you, Peto;— so 
did you, Bardoiph: you are lions too, you ran 
away upon instinct, you will not touch the 
true prince; no, fie! 

Bard. Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

Prince. Tell me now in earnest, how came 
Falstaffs sword so hack’d? 

Peto. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, 
and said he would swear truth out of England 
"but he would make you believe it was done in 
fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 330 

Bard. Yea, and tp^, techie,, our noses with 
spear-grass to make them bleed, and thpn .to 
beslubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of true mem I did that I did 
not this seven year before, I blush’d to hear 
his monstrous devices. 

Prince. 0 villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert ta]k^ydth_gie 
m,aTOeT.ji^ and ever since thou hast blush’d 
extempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on thy 
side, and yet thou rann’st away; what instinct 
hadst thou for it? 350 

Ba7'd. My lord, do you see these meteors? 
do you behold these exhalations? 

[pomtmgr to Ms face. 

Prince. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend? 

Prince. Hot livers- and cohl ])urses. 

Bard. Cholci’, my lord, if rightly taken. 

Prince^ No, if rightly taken, halter. 

[Exit Bardoiph angrily. 
Here comes lean J ack, here comes bare-bone. — 

Re-enter Falstatf. 

How now, iny s weet creature of bombast!® 
How long is’t 

thine own knee? aoi® 

1 With the manner, in the act. 

2 Mot livers, hard drinking. 3 JSombast, cotton padding. 
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Fal. My own knee ! when I was a, bout thy 
years, Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the 
waist; I could have crept into any alderman’s 
thumb-ring: a plague of sighing and grief! it 
blows a man np like a bladder. There’s vil- 
lanous news abroad: hero "was 8ir John Bracy 
from your father; you must to the court in the 
moriuhg. That same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy, and he of Wales, ga,ve Animnon*^ 
tile bastinado and made Tjiicifc‘.r cuckold and 
swore the devil his true liegeman upon the 
cross of a Welsh hook®— what a plague call 
you him? 373 

Povis. O, Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen, the same; and Ms son- 
in-law Mortimer, and old Northumberland, 
and that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that 
riitis o’ horseback up a hill i)eri)eiuricular, — 
Prince. He that rides at high sj)eed and 
with his pistol kills a sparrow ilying. sso 
F'al. You have hit it. ^ 

Prince. So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hatli good mettle in 
him; he will nojj run. 

Prince. Why, what a ra,s<',al art ihoti then 
to praise him so for running I 
Fal. O’ horseback, ye cuckoo; but afoot he 
will not budge a foot. 

Prince. Yes, Jack, upcai itistinct. S 80 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, ho is 
there too, and one Mordake, and .a thousand 
blue-caps^’ more. Worcester is stol’n away to- 
night; thy father’s beard is turn’d wbite with 
the news: you may buy hind now as cheap as 
stinking mackerel 

Prince. Why, then, it is like, if there come 
a hot June, and this civil buffeting hold, yp 
shall buy maidenheads as they buy hob-iMiils^ 
by the hundred. m 

Fal. .By the mass, lad, thou say’st true; it 
is like we shall have good trading that way,—-] 

ilmbemg^keir-apparpuk. ^ 
the^, put three such euewes agMu.as thai.fiend. 
Dppglas, that spirit Percy, and . that ,4.0^1 
tjiou not horribly Mraidl 
*4atli not thy blood thrill at it? 

^Anmnon, an evil spIrU. 

5 UVii)7i hook, a vvotipon. 

e JUue-caps, .Scotcluncn. 
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Prince. some of , 

thy instinct. 409 

Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to- 
morrow when thon comest to thy father; if 
thou love me, practise an answer. 

Prince. Do thou stand for my father, and 
examine me upon the ]3articulars of my life. 

Fal. Shall I'? content; this chair shall be 
my state, ^ this d^igger my sceptre, and this 
cushion, my crown. 

Prince. Thy state is taken for^ a joint-stool, 
thy golden sceptre for a leaden dagger, and 
thy precious rich crown for a pitiful bald 
crown! * 420 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite 
out of thee, now shalt thou be moved. — Give 
me a cup of sack to make my eyes look'* red, 
tKat it may be thought I have wept; foi»l 
must speak m passion, and I will do it in 

King Cambj^ses’ ' veiii. [Drinks. 

Prince. Well, here is my leg.^ 

Fal. And here is my speech. — Stand aside, 
nobility. 420 

Host. 0 Jesu, this is excellei^ sport, i' faith ! 
Fal. Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling 
tears are vain. 

Host. 0, the fathei', how he holds his coun- 
tenance! 

Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my tmt- 
liiiJ queen; 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 
Host. 0 Jesu, he doth it as like one of these 
harlotry players as ever I see! 43 ’r^ 

Fal. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle - 
gjralix. ° — Harry, I do. not only marv el y^ju;3re tt 
thou speiut es I tliy tim e,, but alSTl^ r M 

youth, the more , jt , 

weaS '‘''®aI''"tliou art my son, 1 have partly^ 
tfiy mother’s word, partly my own oixinion, 
but chiefly a villanous trick ot thine eye and 
a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth 
warrant me. If then thou be son to me, h$re 
lies the point; why, being son to me, art 
thou so pointed at? Shall the blessed sun of 
heaven prove a micher^and eat blackberries? 

^ State, throne. ^ T$ taken for, is no better than 
» Leg, bow, obeisance. ^ Tristful, sorrowful, 

s Tickle-brain, ^ kind of liquor. « Mioher, truant. 


— a question not to be ask’d, ^hall the son of} 
England prove a thief and ta£e purses? — a.' 
’^estioh to be ask’d. There is a thing, Harry, ‘ 
which thou hast often heard of and it is knpym 
to many in our land by the name of pitch: 
this pitch, as ancient writers do report, doth 
defile; ?o doth the comj)any thou keep^est: for, 
litUTy, now I do not speak to thee in drink . 
but in tears, not in pleasure but in passion, | 
not in words only, but in woes also: and , yet ■ 
there is a virtuous man wdiom I have often ’ 
noted in thy comjpany, but I know not his™ 
name. 46i 

Prince. What manner of man, an it like 
your majesty? 

Fal. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a 
corpulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, 
and a most noble carriage; and, as I think, 
his age some fifty, or, by ’r lady, inclining to 
threescore; and now I remember me, his name 
is Falstaff : if that man should be lewdly given, 
he deceiveth me; for, Jlany,, J„see virtue in! 

his looks. If then t he toe* 

J^X the fruit, as the fruit, .by the 
peremi)torily I s])eak it, there is virtue ini 
that Falstaff; him keex> with, the rest banisl^. 
And tell me now, thou naughty varlet, tell 
me, where hast thou been this month? 

Prince. Dost thdu speak like a king? Do 
thou stand for me, and I ’ll play my father. 

Fal. Depose me? if thou dost it half so 
gravely, so majestically, both in word and 
matter, hang me up by the heels for a rabbit- 
.cker^ or a poulter’s hare.® 4$i 

Prince. Well, here I am set. 

Fal. And here I stand. — Judge, my masters. 

Prince. Now, Harry, whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

Prince. The complaints I hear of thee are 
grievous. 

Fal. ’S blood, my lord, they are fals^; — nay, 

I ’U tickle ye for a young prince, f faith. 4S9 

Prince. Swearest thou, ungracious boy?! 
l^nceforth*'ne’er look on, me. Thou art vio-l 
lently carried away from grace: there is a 
*3evil haunts thee in the likeness of a fat 
612 "man; a tun,, of ,man. is thy companion. ' 


if RabUt-sucker, sucking rabbit. 

® Poultefs hare, a hare bung up for sale. 
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Wliy dost thou converse with that trunk of 
humours, that bolting-hutch ^ of beastliness, 
that swolFn parcel of dropsies, that huge 
bombard- of sack, that stuff’^^oak-bag of 
gutsVthat roasted Manningtree ox with the 
pudding in his belly, that reveren d jpce,^ that 
grey inrquity, that father ruffian, thal vanity 
ih“"y'ears'^ 'Wherein is he good, but to taste 
sgiFand drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, 
but to carve a capon and eat it? wherein cun- 
ning, but in craft? wherein crafty, but in vih 
lany? wherein villanous, but in all things? 
wherein worthy, but in nothing? 

Fal I would your grace would take me 
with you;^ whom means your grace? 

P^nce, That villanous abominable mis- 
leader of youth,* Ealstaff, that old white- 
bearded Satan. 

Fal. IVfy lord, the man I know. 5 io 

Prime. I know thou dost. 

Fal. But to say I know more harm in him 
than in’n^If,“were to say more than I know. 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white 
hairs" do witness it; but that he is, saving j 
your reverence, a whoremaster, that I utterly 
deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, God help 
thgj^ickedl if to be old and merry be a sin, 
then many an -old host that I know is damn’d j 

Pharaoh’s lean- 

kinearetobe loved.^ No, my good lord: banish 
TPeto, banish Bardolph, banish Poins; but for 
sweet Jack Ealstaff, kind Jack Falstafi*, true 
Jack Ealstaff, valiant Jack Ealstaff, and there- 
fore more valiant, being, as he is, old Jack 
Ealstaff, banish not him thy Harry’s company, 
banish not him thy Harry’s company: banish 
phimp Jack, and banish all the world. ^ 
“ PHnce. I do, I will. [ff hnoching heard. 

\ExU Hostess. 

Enter Bardolph, running. 

Bard. 0 , my lord, my lord! the sheriff with 
a most monstrous watch is at the door. gso 
Fal. Out, ye rogue ! Play out the play; I 
have much to say in the behalf of that Eal- 
staff. 


1 Bolting-hutch, meal-chest. 

3 Bombard, leathern vessel for liquors. 

3 Vice, a character in the old moral pla 3 's; a buffoon. 
* Take me ivith you, let me understand you. 
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Re-enter Hostess^ hastily. 

Host. O Jesu, my lord, my lord ! — 533 

Prime. Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon 
a fiddlestick. What ’s the matter? 

Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at 
the door; they are come to search the house. 
Shall I let them in? 

\Prime Henry is goii^g to answer when 
Falstaff stops him. 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a 
true piece of gold a counterfeit; thou art 
essentially mad, without seeming so. 541 
Prince. And thou a Natural coward, without 
instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major.^ If you will deny 
the sheriff, so; if not, let him enter: if I be- 
c«ne not a cart^ as well fis another man, a 
plague on my bringing up! I hope I shall as 
soon be sti’angled with a halter as another. 

Prime. Go, hide thee behind the arras — 
the rest walk up above. — Now, my masters, 
for a true face and good conscience. 6.51 

Fal. Both which I have had; but their date 

# 

is out, and therefore I ’ll hide me. 

\Exit behind the arras; Bardolpih, Gads- 
hill, and Peto go oxd by side-door* 
Prime. Call in the sherifi'. [Esoit Hostess. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier. 

Now, master sheriff, what is your will with me? 
Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue 
and cry 

Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 
Prime. What men? 

Slier. One, of them is..w.QU..teiown^my^g^^^ 
cious lord, 

A gross fat man. 

As fat as butter, 5 G 0 

Prince. The nfan, I do assure you, is not 
here; 

For I myself at'chis time have emplo3r^d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
Tlfat I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or a,ny man, 

For any thing he shall l)e charg’d wiLl)al; 

And so let me entreat you leave the house, 

5 Major, map)r proi)osition (with a p\m on mayor). 

6 Cart, for carrying a criminal to the gallows. 

7 Arras, tapestry hangings. 
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Sh&r, I will, my lord. There are two gen- 
tlemen 

Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 
Prince. It may be so: if he have robbed 
these men, 570 

He shall be answerable; and so farewelL 
Sher, Good night, my noble lord. 

Prince. I think it is good morrow, is it not? 


Pher, Indeed, my lord, I think it be two 
o’clock. l^Exeunt Pherijf and Carrier. 
Prince. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s. Go, call him forth. 

Poins. Falstaff 1 \j)mliing a&ide the arrasl — ■ 
fast asleep behind the arras, and snorting 
like a%orse. 

Prince. Hark, how hard he fetches breath. 



jPrince. 0 monstrous I but one half-penuyworth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack !— (Act ii. 4. 690, 691.) 


Search his pockets. [Poins searches.'] "Wliat 


hast thou found ? 582 

Poins. Nothing but papefs, my lord. 

Prince. Let’s see what they be; read them. 

Peto. [Reads] , ‘‘item, A c.vpon, 2s. 2cl 

j Item, Sauce, i(t 

1 Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s 8d. 

\ Item, Anchovies and 

I sack after Slipper, ...2s. 6d. 
V Item, Bread, oh.”^ 


Prime. 0 monstrous 1 but one half-penny- 
worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! 


What there is else, keep close; we’ll read it 
at more advantage. There let him sleep till 
day. I ’ll to the court in the morning. We 
must all to the wars, and thy place shall be 
honourable. ^ I’ll procure this fat rogue a 
charge of foot; and I know his death will be 
a march of twelve score.® The money shall be 
paid back again with advantage. Be with me 
betimes in the morning; and so, good morrow, 
Poins. [Esomni. 

• Poim. Good morrow, good my lord. 602 


' ^ Oh. (obolus), halfpenny. 


2 Twelve smre, meaning so many yards, 
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Scene I. Bangor. A room in the Arch- 
deacon^ s house. 

^ r 

Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, 
and Glendower, 

Mort These promises are fair, the parties 
sure, 

And our induction^ full of prosperous hope. 

Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendower, 
Will you sit down'? — 

^ And uncle Worcester.^ — A plague upon it! 

I haVe forgot the map. 

Glend. No, here it is. 

Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur, — 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 

A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven. lo 
Hot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears 
Owen Glendower spoke of. 

Glend. I cannot blame him; at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of buiming cressets and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak^d like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it w’ould have done at the 
same season, if your mot her’s cat had but 
Mtten’d, though yours* 3 fi "h 3 never“Teeh'’ 
BotS:”' 20 

Glend. I say the earth did shake when I 
was born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my- 
mind, 

If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the 
earth did tremble. 

Hot. Oj-then the earth shook to see the hea- 
vens on fire, 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinched and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly w’ ind 30 

— - — 

1 Induction^ introduction, beginninf?. 

" Worcester, pronounced as a trisyllable, 
s Cressets, hanging lamps. 
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Within her worub;'^ which, for enlargement^ 
' striving, 31 

Shakes the old beldame earth and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your 
birth 

Our grandam earth, having Jjbia distempera- 
ture,® 

In passion shook. 

Glend. Cousin, of many men 

I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again that at niy birth 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the 
herds 39 

W strangely clamorous to the frighted fi elds. 
These signs have mark’d me extraordinary, 
And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in’" with the sea 
That chides the banks of Englaiui, Scotland, 
Wales, 

Wliicb calls me pupil, or hath read to me'? 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 
Gan trace® me in the tedious ways of art 
And hold me pace in deep ex}>erimeuts. 

Hot. I think there’s no man sjjcaks better 
Welsh. I ’ll to dinner. 50 

iforA Peace, cousin Percy; you will make 
him mad. 

Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

But will they come when you do call for them? 
Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to 
command 
The devil. 

Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame 
the devil 

By telling truth; tell truth, and shame the devil 
If thou have poVer to raise him, bring him 
hither, eo 

An& I ’ll be sworn I have power to shame him 
hence. 

0 , while you live, tell truth, and shame the 
devil ! 


4 Woinh, belly. « JhMarnement, liboratiou, 

0 D'Uftemperature^ disonlor. 

t Clipp'd in, Bbnfc in, inclosed. 8 Tmee, track, foUoWt 
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Mort. Come, come, 63 

No more of this unprofitable chat. 

Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke 
made head 

Against my power; thrice from the banks of 
Wye 

And sandy-bottom^d Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and weather-beaten back. 
Hot. Home without boots, and in foul 
weather tool 

How scapes he agues, in the deviFs name ? 


Glend. Co'me, here ’s the map; shall we di- 
vide our right TO 

According to our threefold order ta’en 
Hort. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally. 

England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 

By south and east is to my pait assign’d; 

All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 

To Owen Glendower; and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Trent. 



Bot Who shall say me nay? 

Glewi. Why, that will I.— (Act iii. 1. 117, 118.) 


And our indentures tripartite^ are drawn; so 
Which being sealed interchangeably, 

A business that this night may execute, 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 
And my good Lord of Worcester will set 
forth 

To meet your father and the Scottish power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 

My father Glendower is not feady yet, 

Nor shall we need his help these fourteen 
days. — 

[To Glejid."] Within that space you may have 
drawn together 

Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gen- 
tlemen. 90 

Oleiid. A shorter time shall send me to you, 
lords: 

And in my conduct shall your ladies come; 

1 Inden'^UTU tripartite, triple honds, 


From whom you now must steal and take no 
leave, 93 

For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 

Hot. Methinks my moiety,^ north from 
Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours. 

See how this river comes me cranking® in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cant^'^ out. 

I ’ll have the current in this place damm’d up; 
And here the smug® and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly; los 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 

To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not wind ? it shall, it must; you see 
* it doth. 


2 Moiety, share, portion, ^ Cranking, -wincUng. 
■* Cantle, corner. s Smug, trim. 
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Mor^. Yea, but mark bow be bears bis 
course, and lains me up 
With like advantage on the other side; 
Gelding the opposed continent as much no 
As on the other side it takes from you. 

IFor. Yea, but a little charge ^ will trench 
him here, 

And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

HoL I’ll have it so; a little charge will 
do it. 

(rlejid I will not have it altered. 

Hot. Will not you? 

6 rle}id. No, nor you shall not. 

Hot Who shall say me nay? 

Why, that will I. 

Hot Let me not understand yon, then; 
Speak it in Welsh. 120 

Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as 
you; 

For I was train’d up in the English court; 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, 

A virtue that was never seen in you. 

Hot Marry, and I am glad of it with all my 
heart. 

I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 129 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers; 
I had I'ather hear a brazen canstick^ turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 

And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as minc hig^ poetry. 

’T is like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 

Come^you sliall have Trent turn’d. 
Hot I do not care: I ’ll give thrice so much 
land 

To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of hai'gain, mark ye me, 

I ’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. uo 
Are the ftidentures drawn ? shall we be gone? 
Glend. The moon shines fair; you may away 
by night. 

I ’ll haste the writer, and withal 
Break with your wives of your departure 
hence; 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. \EH£ 


1 Charge, expense, outlay, 2 Canstick, candlestick. 
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Mort Fie, cousin Percy ! how you cross my 
fcither 1 

Hot I cannot choose; sumetiine he angers 
me 

With telling me of the mold warp‘d and the ant, 
Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a tinless iish, 151 

A clip - wing’d griffin and. a luoulteii'^ raven, 

A couching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of jkimble-skambJe^ «tutf 
As puts me from my faith. 1 tell you what 
He held me last night at least nine hours 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys; I cried “hum,” and 
“ well, go to,” 

But mark’d him not a word. 0 , he is as tedious 
Asi s^aAired,horj 3 e^ a xailing-wife; loo 

Wtirse than a smoky house: I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates ^ and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in CJjuistendom. 

Mort In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and }jrotited^ 

In strange concealments, valiant as a lion, 

And wondrous affable, and jw bounti ful. 
As^iue ^ of ^Iiidia. Shall I tell you, cousin? 
He holds your temper in a liigh respect, 170 
And curbs himself even of his natiu'al scope 
When you do cross his humour; [ faith, he does, ) 
I warrant you, that man is not alive ^ 

Might so have tempted him as you have done, ? 
Without the taste of danger and reproof ; \ 

But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. ] / 

Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too wilful- 
blame,^ 

And since your coming hither have done enough 
To piit him quite beside his i)atience. 

[You must needs learn, lord, to amend tins 5 

fault. ^ * ' 180 ^ 

Thpugh sometimes it show gre;itiJOs.s, coiunge, ? 

blood.- — I 

And that’s the ( 

Yet oftentimes it doth present liarsh rageq ( 
De^ct of maimers, want of gov \ 

PvAo, haughtinesSj^^o^^^^^ and tlisdain; ? 

2 Moldwarp, mole. ^ Moulten, inoultinj?. 

Ramping, rainpant. <» Skimhln-aframhlc, rambling. 

5" Cates, dainties. « Profited, in’oflcietit. 

» Wilful-blame, wilfully to blame. 

10 Opinion, self-conceit. 
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The least of which haunting a nobleman 
Koseth nlen^'^ liearts and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of ail parts besides, 
Beguilhig them of commendation. ] 

Ilot Well, I am school’d; good manners be 
your speed loo 

Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glendower with LxIdy Mortimer 
Lady Percy. 

Mart This is the deadly spite that angers me; 
My wife can speak no EngKsh, I no Welsh. 
Glend, My daughter weeps: she will not 
part with you; ** 

She ’ll be a soldier too, she ’ll to the wars. 
Moi't Good father, tell her that she and my 
aunt Percy 

Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 

[Glendower speaks to Lady Mortimer in 
Welsh and she answers him in the same^ 
Glend, She is desperate here; a peevish ^ 
self-willed harloti^, one that no persuasion can 
do good upon, 200 

[Lady Mortimer speaks to Mortimer in Welsh, 
Mart. I understand thy lob ks: that pretty 
Welsh ' 

Which thou pour’st down fx^oml these swelling 
heavens^ 

I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 

In such a parley should I answer thee. 

[Lady Mortimer speaks to him again in Welsh, 
I understand thy kisses and thou mine, 

And that’s a feeling disputation: 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learn’d thy language; for thy 
tongue 

Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d. 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing divisio n^^ to her lute. 211 
Glehid. Nay, if you melt,^hen wdll she run 
mad. [Lady Mortimer speaks to 

Mortim\.r again in Welsh. 
MorL 0, 1 am ignorance itself in this ! 

Glend. She bids you on the wanton ru'^hes 
lay you down 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you 


And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness, 
[] Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep ? 
As is the difference betwixt day and night j 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team < 


Begins his golden progress in the east.] 222.’ 
i/or 4 . With all my heart I ’ll sit^ind hear 
her sing; 

By that time will our book,® I think, be drawn. 
Glend. Do so; 

And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 
And straight they shall be here: sit, and at- 
tend. 

Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying 
down: come, quick, quick, that I may lay my 
head in thy lap. 231 

[The music plays — they sit. 
Hot. Now I perceive the devil understands 
Welsh; 

And ’t is no marvel he is so humorous.® 


By ’r lady, he is a good musician. 

Lady. Then should you be nothing but 
musical, for you are altogether governed by 
humours. Lie stiff, ye thief, and hear the 
lady sing in Welsh. 

£ Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach,^ 
howl in Iiish. 24i 

Lady. Wouldst thou have thy head broken? 

Hot. No. 

Lady. Then be still. 

Hot. Neither;® ’t is a woman’s fault. 

Lady. Now God help theei 

Hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

Lady. What’s that? 

Hot. Peace! she sings. ] 

[A Welsh song sung hy Lady Mortimer. 

Hot. Come, Kate, I ’ll have your song too. 

Lady. Not mine, in good sooth.® 251 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! Heart! you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. [[^Not you, 
in good sooth,” and “as true as I live,” and “as 
God shall mend me,” and “ as sure as day,” 
And giYst^^euch sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’st further than Pins- 


1 Be your speedy give you good fortune. 

^ Peevish, silly. s B^eoi/vens, eyes. 

* Division, variation (in music). 

« 


Book, indenture. ® Humorous, capricious. 

^ Brack, hound. s Heither^ not that either. 

9 Sooth, truth. 

21Z 
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Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave 

sooth,” 259 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread,^ 

To velvet-guards 2 and Sunday-citizeiis. 

Come, sing. 

L<tdy^ J will not sing. * 

Hot ’T is the next^ way to turn tailor, or 
be red-breast teacher. An the indentures be 
drawn, ill a^vay within these twm hours; and 
so, come in when ye will. [Exit. 

Glend. Come, come, Lord Mortimer; you 
are as slow 

As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 

By this our book is drawn; we dl but seal, and 
then 270 

To horse immediately. 

Mort. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. London. The presence chamber in 
the palace. 

Henry, Prince Henry, Prince 
John of Lancaster, Earl of Westmore- 
land, Sir Walter Blunt, with other 
Gentlemen.) Guards^ and Atte^idants: the 
King sits. 

King. Lords, give us leave; the Prince of 
Wales and I 

Must have some private conference: but be 
near at hand, 

Eor we shall presently have need of you. 

[Exetmt all hut the King atid Prime Henry. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 

Eor some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He 11 breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
Butjbhou dosj in thy passages^ of fife 
SEke me believe that thou art only mark’d 
ITCr 'theHibt vengeance and the rod of heaven 
K^unisE my mistreadings.® Tell me else, ii 
tJbuld sudh inordjnate and low "desires, 
t"Suer^p^^^S^bare,,suc^^ 
attempts,^ 

1 Pepper’gingerbrmd, spiced gingerbread. 

2 VtUet-guards, women tliat wear dresses trimmed with 

wlmt 3 Next, nearest. 

* Passages, actions, events. ♦ 

Mutrea&ings, transgressions. 

® Lev}d, vile, base. Attempts, pursuits. 
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Such barren pleasures, rude society, 14 j 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to, ] / 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood 
A n d hold their level with thy pilncely heart? 
Prince. So please your majesty, I wmuld I 
could" 

Quit® all ofiences with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless'* 1 can purge 20 
"Myself of many I am charg’d withal; 

Yet such extenuation let me L)cg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devis’d, 

IJVhiich oft the ear of greatness needs ^nuist 
hear, 

By smiling, pickrbhanks^®- and .base...newrs^- 
mongers, 

I may, for some.thingslroe, whereinmy-yaufli 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregiilar, 

Emd pardon on my true snhinission. 

Awiy.^God pardon thee ! yet let me wmnder, 
Harry, 

At thy affections, which do hold a wing so 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 

*Thy place in council thou hast inidely lost, 
Wh ich by thy younger brother is supplied, 
And art almost *Jin alien to the hearts. 

Of _aU,1Jie. court and princes of my blood. 

The hope and expectation of fhy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every inan . 
Projohetically do forethink thy fall. \ 

Had i so lavish of my presence been, 

So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 40 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had still kept loyal to possession ^2 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 

A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 

[[By being seldom seen, I could not stir ^ 
But like a comet I was wonder’d at; s 

That men would tell their children “This isS 

he;” ^ < 

Others would say “Where, which is Boling- f 

broke?” • i 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 50 ; 
And dress’d myself in such humility > 

That I did pluck^® allegiance from men’s hearts, \ 

s QtiU, acquit myself of. » Pouhtkm, sure. 

•13 Piek4hanJc8, parasites, 
n Opinion, reputation, public opinion. 

12 Possession, tlie possessor of the crown. 

13 Pluek, gain, win. 
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Loud shouts and salutations fi’om their mouths, 
Even, in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er seen but wonder’d at: and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 59 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down 


With shallow jesters and rash bavin ^ wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state,® 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 63 
Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 
To laugh at gibing boys and stand the push 
Of ev«ry beardless vain comparative,® 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 



Prince. I shall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord. 
Be more myself.— (Act iii. 2. 92, 93.) 


Enfeoff’d^ himself to popularity; 

That,® being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes. 
They surfeited with honey and began n 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a 
little ^ 

More than a little is by much® too much. 

So when he had occasion to Tie seen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June. 
H^rdTnotreg^^ but wit^^ eyes 

As, sick and blunted with community,^ 


1 Bavin, fickle, volatile. 

2 Carded his state, discarded his dignity. 

s Comparative, dealer in comparisons, affecter of wit. 
* Bnfeoff*d, devoted, gave. ^ That, so that. 

5 By much, hy far. Community, commonness. 


Afford no extraordinary gaze, 

Such as is bent on sun-like majesty 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes; so 
But rather drows’d and hung their eyelids 
down, 

Slept in his face and render’d such^aspect 
As cloudy® men use to their adversaries, 
Being with his presence glutted, gorg’d, and 
ML 

And in that very line^ Harry, standest th j a ai. 1 
Nor thou^^j^t 'lo sTtEyprin ^ 

With vile particTpaSoiK^^^ an eye 
« B^ is3yffarx.,9?,T?3X common sight, 


8 Cloudy, moody. » Vile participation, low company, 
2N5 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


Save minej which hath desir’d to see thee more; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Slake blind itself with foolish tenderness. 9i 
Frince, 1 shall hereafter, my thrice gracious 
lord, 

Be more myself. 

King. • For all the world 

As thou art to this hour was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspuxg, 
And even as I was then is Percy now. 

J[]Now, by my sceptre and my soul to boot, 
JHe hath more worthy interest to^ the state 
jThan thou the shadow of succession; 

^For of no right, nor colour like to right, lOO 
doth fill fields with harness ^ in the realm, 
JTurnsJiead against the lion’s armed jaws, 

/ And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
fLeads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
^fo bloody battles and to bruising arms.] 
never-dying honour hath he got 
Against renowned Douglas ! |[whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions and gceat name in arms, 
Holde from all soldiers chief majority 
And military title capital no 

i Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge.,, 
^ Christ. ] 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathing 
dnf^ies, 

This,, infant ..warrior,, in. his enterprises 
^Discomfited great Douglas, 
j Enlarged^ him and made a friend of him, 

^To fill the mouth of deepAefiance.up 
) And shake the peace and safety of our throne.] 
And,, what say you to this? , Percy, Northum- 
berland, 

The Archbishop’s grace, of York, .Douglas, 
Mortimer, 

Capitulate^ against^ng,.. and up.^ 120 
But wto efore do I tell these news to thee? 
Whyn9taHy,'"'d^^ I'lell’' thee oPiny foes, 
WKnfaiTmy hear’st and dearest® enemy? 
Thou that like enough, through vassal fear, 
Base inclination,, and .the start of spleen,^ 

To figjbt against me under Percy’s pay, 

'^P?,P^ltsy.aiMs,.frpwnaj^ 

TQ.show.iow»mudh d egener ate. ^ 


Prince. Do not think so; you shall not find 
it so; 

And God forgive them that so much have 
sway’d 130 

Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me! 
I will redeem all this on Percy’s head, 

And in the closing of some glorious day 
Be bold to tell you that I am your son; 

[^When I will wear a garment all of blood ? 

And stain my favour® in a bloody mask, l 

WTiich, wash’d away, shall scour rny shame ^ 
with it, ^ 

AruLthat-shall be the day,, whene’er it lights, ( 
That this same child of honour and renown, < 
“This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, ( 
And your imthought-of Harry chance to meet. < 
For. every honour sitting on liis helm, 1425 
Wc^ild they were multitudes, and on my head ^ 
My shames redoubled ! for the time will come, \ 
That i shall make this northern youth exchange I 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. ] ] 

Perc y is hut my factor,® good my lord, 

To engross up^® glorious deeds on my behalf; 
Xnd I will call him to so strict ancuunt, 

That he shall render every glory up, 150 
Yea, even the slightest worship’-^ of his time, 
Or i will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of God, I promise here; 

[He kneels. 

The wdiich if he be pleas’d I shall jxufonn, 

I do beseech your majesty may salve 
ThAlong-grown wounds of my inientperance: 
If^not, the end of life cancels all bauds; 1 - 
And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere jreak the smallest parcel of this vow. 
Mng. A hundred thousand rebels die in this! 
[Goes to the Prince, and raising him from 
his knees, embraces him. 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 
herein. ^ I6i 

Enter Walter Blunt. 

How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of 
«peed. 

Bl%nt So hath the business that I come to 
speak of. 


^ Interest to, claim to. 2 Harness, armotn', armed men. 
® Enlarged, set free. * Capitulate, conspire, 

s Up, in arms. c Dearest, most intense. 

7 Start qf spleen, impulse of caprice. 
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8 Favour, face. « Factor, agent. 

10 Eagj'oss 7ip, store up, aecunnilato. 
n Tror-vAtp, homage he receives. 

13 DaJids, bonds, obligations. 
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Lord Mortimer of Scotland liatli sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 165 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury. 

A mighty and a fearful head^ they are, 

If promises be kept on every hand, 

As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 

King. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth 
to-day, 170 

With him my son. Lord John of Lancaster; 
For this advertisement^ is five days old. — 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set for- 
ward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will march: 

Our meeting is Bridgenorth; and, Harry, you 
Shall march through Gloucestershire; by whdch 
account, 

Our business valued,^ some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 
Our hands are full of Tmsihess": let’s away; 
Advantage feeds him^ fat while men delay. 

[Exeunt 

Scene III. Eastcheap. A room m the 
Boafs-Head Tavern. 

Ent^ Falstafp ayid Bardolph. 

Fal. Bardolph, am I not fall’n away vilely 
since this last action 1 do I not bate?^ do I not 
dwindle ? Why, my skin hangs about me like 
an old lady’s loose gown; I am withered like 
an old apple-john.^^ Well, I’ll repent, and 
that suddenly, while I am in some liking;^ I 
shall be out of heart shortly, and then I shall 
have no strength to repent. An I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a church is made 
of, I am a peppercorn, a brewer’s horse. The 
inside of a church I Company, villanous com- 
pany, hath been the spoil of me. 12 

j £Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you 
( cannot live long. 

I Eal Why, there is it: come sing me a bawdy 
song; make me merry. I was as virtuously 
given as a gentleman need to be, virtuous 
enough; swore little; dic’d not above seven 
i times a week; went to a bawdy-house not 


1 Bead, army. 2 j dvertisement, intelligence. 

3 Valued, duly considered. * Him, liimselt ^ 

5 Bate, abate. 

6 Apple~john, an apple that shrivels with age. 

7 Likmg, condition, flesh. 


above once in a quarter — of an hour; paid< 
money that I borrow’d, three or four times; s 
liv’d well and in good compass:® and nowlj 
live out of all order, out of all compass. 23^ 
Bay'd. Why, you are so fat, Sir John, thatb 
you must needs be out of ail compass, out of I 
all reasonable compass, Sir J obii, « > 

Eal. Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll) 
amend my life. Thou art our admiral, thou^ 
bearest the lantern in the poop, — but ’tis in^ 
the nose of thee; thou art the Knight of ,thel! 
Burning Lamp. ^ 

Bard. Why, Sir John, my face does you no? 
harm. 32 > 

Eal. No, I ’ll be swbrn; I make as good use? 
of it as many a man doth of |l Death’s-he^i.d or? 
a memento mori. I never see thy face but I? 
think upon helL-fire and Dives that liv’d in? 
gi^le; for there he is ui hks robes, burning,> 
burning. If thou wert any way given to vir- ^ 
tue, I would swear by thy face; my oath should? 
be “ By this fire that ’s God’s angel : ” but thou < 
art altogether given over, and wert indeed, $ 
but for the light in thy face, the son of utter) 
darkness. When thou rann’st up Gadshill in) 
the night to catch my horse, if I did not think? 
thou hadst been an ignis-fatuus or a ball of? 
wildfire, there ’s no purchase in money. 0, ? 
thou art a perpetual triumph,^ an everlasting? 
bonfire-light ! Thou hast sav’d me a thousand? 
marks in links and torches, walking with thee? 
in the night betwixt tavern and tavern; but? 
the sack that thou hast drunk me would have? 
bought me lights as good cheap at the dearest? 
chandler’s in Europe. I have maintain’d that? 
salamander of yours wfith fire any time this? 
two and thirty years; God reward me for it 1 I 
Bard. ’S blood, I would my face were in? 
your belly 1 sr? 

Fal. God-a-mercy ! so should I be sure to ? 
be heart-burn’d.^2 — ] J 

Enter Hostess. 

How now, Dame Fartlet the hen 1 have you 
inquir’d yet who pick’d my pocket? 6i 


3 Jn good compass, within reasonable bounds. 

3 Triumph, show', pageant. 

70 Links, a kind of torches. 

71 As good cheap, at as good a market, as cheaply. 

72 Beart-hum’d, stomach-burned. 
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Most Why, Sii’ John, what do you think, 
Sir John? do you think I keep thieves in my 
house? I have search’d, I have inquir’d, so 
has my husband, man by man, boy by boy, 
servant by servant; the tithe of a hair was 
never lost in my house before. 67 

Fal. Ye lie, hostess: Bardolph waa shav’d 
and lost many a hair; and I’ll be sworn my 
pocket was pick’d. Go to, you are a woman, go. 

Most Who, I? no; I defy thee. God’s light! 
I was never call’d so in mine own house before. 
Fat Go to, I know you well enough. T3 
Most No, Sir John; you do not know me. 
Sir J ohn. I know you, Sir John; you owe me 
money, Sir John, and nbw you pick a quarrel 
to b^uile me of it. I bought you a dozen of 
shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas,^ filthy dowlas; I have given 
them away to bakers’ wives, and they have 
made bolters^ of them. si 

Most Now, as I am a true woman, holland 
of eight shillings an ell. You owe money here 
besides, Sir J ohn, for your diet and by-drink- 
ings ,3 and money lent you, four and twenty 
pound. 

Fat He had his part of it; let him pay. 
Most He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 
Fal. How! poor? look upon his face; what 
call you rich? let them coin his nose, let them 
coin his cheeks. I ’ll not pay a denier.^ What, 
will you niake a joun^r of me? shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket pick’d? I have lost a seal-ring of 
my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

Most 0 J esu, I have heard the prince tell 
him, I know not how oft, that that ring was 
copper ! 

Fal. How 1 the prince is a Jack, a sneak- 
cup;® ’s blood ! an he were here, I would cudgel 
him like a dog, if he would say so. — loi 

Fnt&r PiftNCE Hehey and Poms in half ar- 
mour marching. Palstaff metis them play- 
ing on Ms truncheon like a fife. 

How now, lad! is the wind in that door, 
f faith? must we all march? 

I Dowlas, coarse linen. 2 Bolters, sieves, 

s By-drinMngs, drinlcs between meals. * 

* Denier, a very small coin. 

* Sneak~mp, one who shirks Ms drink, 
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Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 
Most. My lord, J pray you, hear me. 

Prince. What say’st thou, Mistress Quickly? 
How doth thy husband? I love him well; he 
is an honest man. 

Most Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Prithee, let her alone, and list to me. 
Prince. What say’st thou, Jack? in 

Fal. The other night I fell asleep here be- 
hind the arms and had my pocket pick’d: 

this house is turn’d bawdy-house; they picki 
pockets. ] ' 5 

Prince. What didst thou lose, Jack? 

Fal. Wilt thou helfeve me, Hal? three or 
four bonds of forty pound a-piece, and a seal- 
ring of my grandfather’s. 

Prince. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 
^ost So I told him, my lord; and I said I 
heard your grace say so: and, my lord, he 
speaks most vilely of you, like a foiil-mouth’d 
man as he is, and said he would cudgel you. 
Prince. What! he did li^t? 124 

Most There ’s neither faith, truth, nor 
womanhood in me else. 

Fal. There ’I no more faith in thocj tliau«in 
a stew ’3 prune; nor no more truth in thee 
than in a drawn fox;® a,u(l for womanhood, 
Maid Marian may he, the deputy’s wife, of the 
T^dTo tfiee. Go, you thing, go. 131 

Most Say, what thing? what thing? 

Fal. What thing! why, a thing to thank 
God on. 

Most I am no thing to thank God on, I 
would thou shouldst know it; I am an honest 
man’s wife: and, setting thy knighthood aside, 
thou art a knave to caU me so. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art 
a beast to say otherwise. 140 

l^Most Say, what beast, thou knave, thou? ^ 
Fal. What betst ! why, an otter. ) 

Prince. An otter, Sir John! why 
otter? • 5 

Fal. Why, she’s neither fish nor. flesh;.,.a^ 
knows hot where to have her. ? 

^ Most Thou aft an uiijust man in saying so;( 
thou or any man knows where to have me,< 
thou knave, thou ! ] < 



8 Drawn fox, a fox drawn from his kennel, and supposed 
to be particularly sly. 
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Prince. Thou say'st true, hostess; and he 
slanders thee most grossly. 150 

Host So he doth you, my lord; and said the 
other day you ought ^ him a thousand pound. 

Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a thousand 
pound ? 

Fal. A thousand pound, Hal ! a million: thy 
love is worth a million; thou owest me thy love. 


Host Nay, my lord, he call’d you Jack, and 
said he would cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph ? 160 

Bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

Fal. Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 
Prince. I say ’tis copper; darest thou be as 
good a* thy word now? - 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou know’st, as thou art 



Bost. Who, 1 ? no ; I defy thee. God’s light ! I was never call’d so in mine own house before.— (Act iii. 3. 71, 72.) 


but man, I dare; but as thou art prince, I fear 
thee as I fear the roaring of the lion’s whelp. 
Prince. And why not as the lion? 

Fal. The king himself is t^ be feared as the 
lion; dost thou think I ’ll fear thee as I fear 
thy father? [[nay, an I do, T pray God my 
girdle break.] 171 

Prince. [[O, if it should, how would thy guts 
fall about thy knees ! ]guJ,..sixTah, there’s. no 
iwm for faith, truthynox honesty in this bosom 
o^thin!a;.it ,k hll’d up. with gnts and mid- 
Charge an honest woman with picking 


thy pocket! why, thou whoreson, impudent, 
emboss’d^ rascal, if there were anything in 
thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, memoran- 
dums of bawdy-houses, and one poor penny- 
worth of sugar-candy to make thee long- 
winded, if thy pocket were enrich’d with any 
other injuries but these, I am a villain: and 
yet you will stand to it; you will not pocket 
up wrong. Art thou not asham’d? 184 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? thou know’st in 
the state of innocency Adam fell; and what^ 
^uld poor Jack Ealstaff do in the days of 


J Ou^ht, owed. 


2 JSm^oss'd, swollen. 
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villany? Tlioii seest I have more fiesli than 
another man, and therefore more frailty. You 
cdnfes.s. then, you pick’d my pocket ! lOO 

Prinoe. It appears so by the story. 

FaL Hostess, I forgive thee: go, make ready 
breakfast; love thy husband, look to thy ser- 
vants, cherish thy guests : thou shalt liiid me 
tractable to any honest reason; thou seest I 
am pacified. — Still ? Hay, prithee, be gone. — 
[Exit HbsiJess.] Now, Hal, to the news at court; 
for the robbery, lad, how is that answered? 

Prince. 0 , my sweet beef, I must still be 
good angel to'YETee; the money is paid back 
again* 200 

Fak 0, 1 do not like that paying back; ’tis 
a doiibie labour. 

Prince. I am good friends with my father 
and may do any thing. 

FaL Eob me the exchequer the first thing 
thou do’st, and do it with unwash’d hands too. 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

Prince. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge 
of foot.^ 209 

Fal. I would it had been of horse. Where 
shall I find one that can steal well? 0 for 


a fine thief, of the age of two and twenty or 
thereabouts 1 I am heinously unprovided. 
Well, God be thank’d for these rebels, they 
offend none but the virtuous; I laud them, I 
praise them. 

Prince. Bardolph ! 

Bard. My lord? 217 

Prince. Go bear this letter to Lord John of 
Lancaster, to my brother John; this to my 
Lord of Westmoi’elaiid. — [Exit Bardolph.'] Go, 
Poins, to horse, to horse; for thou and I have 
thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. — 
[E.vit Poin^.] Jack, meet me to-morrow in the 
Temple Hall at two •o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

There shalt thou know thy charge; and there 
receive 

IVfeiey and order for their furniture.^ 

|The land is burning; Percy stands on, high; 

I And either they or we must lower lie. [Exit. 

^ Fal. Bare words! brave world! — Hostess, 
my breakfast, corne!-^ 229 ■ 

[Dnm without. 

0, 1 could wish this tavern were my drumF 
* [Exit 


ACT IT. 


ScEHE I. The rebel camp near Ekrewshury. 

Enter Hotstuk, Worctjestee, and Dotjolas. 

Hot Well said, my noble Scot; if speaking 
ti’uth 

In this fine age were not thought flatteiy, 
Such attribution^ should the Douglas have, 
As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the 
world. 

By God, J cannot flatter; I defy^ 

The tongues of soothers;® but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself. 
Nay, : approve® me, lord. 

Doug. Thou art the king of honour; 10 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 

1 Charge of foot, command of infantry. ^ 

2 Furniture, equipment. 3 J)rum, liead-quarters. 

* AUrCiution, praise. fi Defy, abjure. 

® Soothers, flatterers. ^ TasJc, test, s Approve, pxovG. 
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But I will beard him. 

Biot. Do so, and ’tis well — 

Enter a Messenger with letters. 

What letters hast thou there?---! can but 
thank you. 

Mess. These letters come from your father. 

Hot Letters from him 1 why comes he not 
himself? 

Mess. He cannt>t come, my lord; he is griev- 
ous sick. 

Hot. Zounds P how has he the leisurej o be 

sick"" ■' ■* 

In*"Mch a justling® time? Who leads his 
power 

Under whose government come they along? 

Ifess. His letters bear his mind, not I, my 
lord. 20 


3 Justling, busy, 


Power, force, army. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY lY.— PAET I, 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Wor. I prithee, teli me, doth he keep his bed 1 
Jless. He did, my lord, four days ere I set 
forth; 22 

And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d^ by his physicians. 

Wor. I would the state of time had first 
been whole 


Ere he by sickness had been visited; 

His health was never better worth than now. 
Iloi. Sick now! droop now! this sickness 
doth infect 

The very life-blood of our enterprise; 

’T is catching hither, even to our camp. so 
He wrttes me here that inwai’d sickiless — 



JTot What letters hast thou there?— I can but thank you. 
Mess. These letters come from your father.— (Act iv. 1. 13, 14.) 


And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn, nor did he think it meet 
To lay so dangerous and dedH* a trust 
On any soul remov’d but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us j3i,Qld 

That with our small conjunction^ we should on, 

To see how fortune is dispos’d to us; 

For, as he writes, there is no quailing now, 
Because the king is certainly possess’d^ 40 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 

1 Fear’d, feared for. 2 Advertisement, advice. 

® Cmjunctian, assembled forces. 

^ Possess'd, informed. 


Wor. Your father’s sickness is a maim to ua 
A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off; > 
And yet, in faith, it is not; his present want^' ^ 
Seemsmore than we shall find it. — W^re it good ^ 
To set the exact wealth of all our states j 

All at one cast? to set so rich a main® ) 

On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? ! 
It were not good; for therein should we read \ 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, so / 
The very list,^ the very utmost bound \ 

Of all our fortunes. • 

^ Bis . . . want, our want of him. 

<5 Main, stake. r List, limit. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY IY-~PABT L 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


I Doug, Faith, and so we should; 

I Where now remains a sweet revei’sion. 5a 

IWe may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
j;is to come in; 

j| A comfort of retirement^ lives in this. 

I Rot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 

If that the devil and mischance look bfg^ 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

IIV. But yet I would your father had been 
here. ] eo 

The quality and hair^ of our attempt 
Brooks no division. It will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty, and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings kept the earl from hence: 
?[Anc4 think how such an apprehension 
< May turn the tide of fearful faction 
(And breed a kind of question in our cause; 

< For well you know we of the offering side 
< Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement,^ 70 
(And stop all sight-holes, every loop from whence 
(The eye of reason may pry in upon us. 

(This absence of your father’s draws'"* a curtain, 
(That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
( Before not dreamt of. ] 

Rot You strain too fai\ 

I rather of his absence make this use: 

It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 

A larger dare to our great enterprise, 

Than if the earl were here; for men must think, 
If we without his help can make a head so 
To push against the kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down. 

Yet® all goes well, yet® all our joints are whole. 
Doug. As heart can think; there is not such 
a woi'd 

Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 

Rnier Sir Bichard Yerhoh. 

Rot My cousin Vernon 1 welcome, by mysouL 
Fer. F^ay God my news be worth a wel- 
come, lord. 

The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
strong, 

Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince 
John. 

Retinment, something to fall back upon. • 

- threatening. s Rait, character, nature. 

^ Afbitrem$nt, examination, scrutiny, 
s Draws, draws aside. sygi—as yet 

m 


Rot No harm; what moi’e'? 

Vcr. And further, 1 have learn’d, 

The king hinrself iu person is set forth, 9i 
Or hitherwards intended s}>ecdily, 

With strong and mighty preparation. 

Rot He shall be welcome too. Where is f 
his son, 

The himhle-footed madcap Prince of Walcjs^ 
And his comrades, that daH'kl/ the world aside, ’ 
And bid it pass? 

Ver. All furnish’d, all in arms; 

! AU plum’d like estridges^ that wing the 
wind; 

Bated® like eagles having lately bath’d; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; lOO 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer; 
Wftnton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 

I saw y oung Harry, with his beaver^® on, 

His cuisses^^ qnJiis, thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Bise from the ground like f^^ather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

'Ai if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
'To turn and wi^id^^ a flory Pegasus 109 

Rot No more, no more; worse than the sun 
in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 

And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them : 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 
Up to the eai's in blood. I am on fire 
To hear this rich reprisaP^ is so nigh, 

And yet not ours.— Come, let me take my 
horse, 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 120 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales; 
Harry to Harry ^lall, hot horse to horse, 

Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 

0 that Glendower were come! 

Fer. There is moi’e news; 

*^I leam’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 
He*cannot draw his powep^ this fourteen days. 
Dotcg. That ’s the worst tidings that I hear 
of yet. 

Daff d, put aside. s Dstndg&s, ostriclies. 

8 Bated, bating. w Bmmr, helmet, 

n Cuisses, amour for leg.«3. 12 Wind, guide. 

Reprisal, prize, i-* Draw his power^ rally his forces. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY IV.— PABT I. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Wor. Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty 
sound. 

Hot What may the king’s whole battle^ 
reach unto? 129 

Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Mot Forty let it be; 

My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take, a muster speedily: 
Doomsday is near; die ail, die merrily. 

Doug, Talk not of dying; I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half- 
year. [Exeunt 

* 

Scene II. A public road near Coventry . — 
Brums and fife heard without 

Enter Falstaff and Bardolph, in half r 
armour, 

Fal, Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; 
£iU me a bottle of sack. Our soldiers shall 
march through; we ’ll to Sutton Co’fil’ to-night. 
Bard. Will you give me money, captain? 
Fal, Lay out, lay out. ^ 

Bard, This bottle makes an angei.^ 

Fal. And if it do, take it for thy labour; and 
if it make twenty, take them all; 111 answer 
the coinage. Bid my lieutenant Peto meet 
me at town’s end. lo 

Bard. I will, captain; farewell. [Exit 

Fal. [Pointing off, and laughmg] If I be not 
asham’d of my soldiers, I am a sous’d ^ gurnet 
I have misus’d the king’s press damnably. I 
have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty 
soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I 
press’d me none but good householders, yeo- 
men’s sons ; inquir’d me out contracted bache- 
lors, such as had been asked twice on the banns; 
such a commodity of warm^ slaves, as had as 
lief hear the devil as a drum; such as fear the 
report of a caliver^ worse than a struck fowl 
or a hurt wild-duck. I press’^ me none but 
such toasts-and-butter,® with hearts in their 
bellies no bigger than pins’ heads, and they 
have bought out their services; and now my 
whole charge consists of ancients,'^ corporals, 

I MatUe, army. s Angel, a coin worth ten sMlingsc 
^mus*d, pickled. ^ Warm, ease-loving. 

® Ccdiver, musket. « Toasts-and-^hutter, cockneys. 

7 Ancients, ensigns."^ 


lieutenants, gentlemen of companies, slaves as 
ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth,® where 
the glutton’s dogs lick his sores; and such as 
indeed w^ere never soldiers, but discarded 
unjust serving-men, younger sons to younger 
brothers, revolted tapsters and ostlers trade- 
fallen, the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace, ten times more dishonourable ragged 
than an old fac’d ancient:® and such have I, 
to fill up the rooms of them that have bought 
out their services, that you would think that 
I had a hundred and fifty tatter’d prodigals 
lately come from swine-keeping, from eating 
draff and husks. A mad fellow met me on 
the way and told me T[ had unloaded all the 
gibbets and press’d the dead bodies. No, eye 
hath seen such scarecrows. I’ll not march 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat! 
nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the 
legs, as if they had ^yes on; for indeed I 
had the most of them out of prison. There ’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company; and 
the half shirt is two napkins tack’d together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s 
coat without sleeves; and the shirt, to say the 
truth, stol’n from my host at Saint Alban’s, 
or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry. But 
that’s all one; they’ll find linen enough on 
every hedge. 62 

Enter Prince Henry and Westmoreland. 

Prince. How now, blown Jack! how now, 
quilt ! 

Fal. What, Hal! how now, mad wag! what 
a devil dost thou in Warwickshire? — My good 
Lord of Westmoreland, I cxy you mercy; I 
thought your honour had already been at 
Shrewsbury. 59 

West Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than time 
that I were there, and you too; but my powers 
are there already. The king, I can iell you, 
looks for us all; we must away ail to-night, 
f Fal Tut! never fear me; I am as vigilant 
as a cat to steal cream. 

Prince. I think, to steal cream indeed, for 
; thy theft hath already made thee butter. But 
tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that 
ctoe after? 

8 Painted cloth, tapestry. ^ Anemit, banner, 

70 QuUt, a wadded coverlet. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING HENEY IV.— PAET I. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


Fal Mine, Hal, mine. «9 

Prince. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 
Fal Tut, tut! good enough to tossj^ food 
for powder, food for powder; they’ll till a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, mor- 
tal men. 

West: Ay, but. Sir John, methinks^they are 
exceeding poor and bare, too beggarly. 

Fed. Faith, for their poverty, I know not 
where they had that; and for their bareness, 
I am sure they never learn’d that of me. 7S 
Prince. Ho, I dl be sworn; unless you call 
three lingers on the ribs bare. But, sirrah, 
make haste; Percy is already in the field. 

Fal What, is the kmg encamp’d? 

T^est. He is, Sir John; I fear we shall stay 
too long. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry and Westmoreland. 
Fal Well, 

To the latter end of a fray and the beginning 
of a feast 85 

Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. [Exit. 
[Drums and fife^ as before^ heard outside. 

ScEiTE III. The rebel camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter Hotspuh, Worcester, Douglas, Ver- 
non', Qentleme'i\ amd Soldiers with banners. 

Hot. We ’ll fight with him to-night. 

Wor. It may not be. 

Doug. You give him then advantage, 

Ym\ Hot a whit. 

- Hot. Why say you so? looks he. not for 

supply? 2 

Yar. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, be advis’d; stir not to- 
night. 

Yer. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well; 

You sp^k it out of fear and cold heart. 

Yer. Do me no slander, Douglas; by my life, 
And I dare well maintain it with my life, 

If well-respected honour bid me on, lo 

I hold as little counsel with weak fear 
As you, my lord, or any Scot that thi.s day lives. 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which of us fears. ^ 


Dottg. Yea, or to-night. 14 

Ver. lAntont. 

Hot. To-night, say L 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder 
much, 

Being men of such great leading^ as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: certain horse 19 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up; 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep. 
Their courage with hai’d Ciboiir tame and dull, 
That‘S not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So are the lioi^es of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated^ and brought low; 
The better part of ours are full of rest. . 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours; 
Bor God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 

[The trxmpet sounds a parley. 

Eider Sir Walter Blunt, two Gentlemen^ 
and ajlag of truce. 

Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the 
king, ^ ^ 30 

If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect.^ 
Hot. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt; and would 
to God 

You were of our deteiunination! 

Some of ns love you well; and even those some 
Envy your groat deseiwiugs and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality,^ 

But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt. And God defemH but still I should 
stand so, 

So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty. 40 

But to my charge. The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs,'^ and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil j)eace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king ' 

Have any way^youi' good deserts foigot, 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, 

Ke bids you name your griefs, and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires with interest 


s Lpaduiff, militin-y nxperi«U('c. That, so tluit 
s .Jntfi'nvy-batvd, fcnivel worn, ^ Respect, attention. 

" Quality, party, faction. 8 defend, forbid, 

‘J Griefs, gricvaiicea. 


1 Toss, toss upon a pike. 2 Su 2 >ply, reinforcements. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3, 


KING HENRY IV.— PART I. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


And pardon absolute for younseif and these 
Herein misled by your suggestion.^ 6i 

Hot. The king is kind; and well we know 
the king 

Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father and my uncle and myself 
Did give him that same royalty he wears; 
And when he was not six and twenty strong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, 

My father gave him welcome to the shore; 
And when he hearcf him swear and vow to God 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 6i 
To sue his livery ^ andl^eg his peace, 

With tears of innoeency and terms of zeal, 
My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 
Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and less^ came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 
Attended^ him ont)ridges, stood in lanes, 70 
Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs as pages, follow’d him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 

He presently, as greatness knows itself, 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, wMle his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurg; 

And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, so 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The heai-ts of all that he did angle for; 

Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favoinites that the absent kinir 
^ In deputation left behind him here, 

5 When he was personal^ in the Irish war.] 
Blunt. Tut! I came not to hear this. 

Sot. Then to the point. 

In short time after, he depos’d the king; 90 
Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life; 

And in the neck of that, task’d® the whole state; 
To make that worse, suffer’d his kinsman March, 

1 SuggestioTif tempting, 

2 Sue his liwry, recover liis estates. 

3 Mere and less, Wgh and low. ^ Attended, waited for. 

3 Personal, personally engaged, e Task’d, taxed. 


Who is, if every owner were well plac’d, 
Indeed his king, to be engag’d^ in Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited; 
Disgrac’d me in my happy victories, 



Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this sealed brief 
With winged haste to the lord inaxshal."-{Actijr. 4. 1, 2.) 


Sought to entrap me by intelligence;® 

Rated® mine uncle from the council-board; m 
In rage dismiss’d my father from the court; 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 
And in conclusion drove us to seek out 

# 

7 jBngag*d, held as a hostage. 

8 Intelligence, information got by spies. 

9 Rated, chid, scolded. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


KING HENBY IV.— PART I. 


ACT V. Scone 1. 


TMs head of safety;^ and withal to pry 103 
Into Ms title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 

Bhmt Shall I return this answer to the king*? 
Hot Not so, Sii' Walter; we’ll withdraw 
awMle. 

Go to the king; and let there be impa'wn’d^ 
Some surety for a safe return again, 

And in the morning early shall my uncle no 
Bring him our purposes: and so fai’ewell. 
Blunt. I would you would accept of grace 
and love. 

Hot And may be so we shall. 

Blunt » Pray God you do. 

[Flourish of trumpets and drums. Exeunt 
^ Blunt and his party on one side.. Hot- 
spur and Ms party on the other. 

^ £ Scene I V. Tort A room in the A rchhishop^s 

( palace. 

Enter the Archbishop of York a?id Sir 
Michael. 

Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael; bear this sealed 
< brief® 

jWith winged haste to the lord marshal; 

^This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 
<To whom they are directed. If you knew 
?How much they do import, you would make 

I < haste. 

Sir M My good lord, 

I guess their tenour. 

Arch. Like enough you do. 

To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, ii 


The king with mighty and quick-raised power 
Meets with Lord Harry; and, I fear, Sir 
Michael, 

What wnth the sickness of Northumberland, 
Whose power was in the first ])roportion. 

And what with Owen GlendoAver’s absence 
thence, 

Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in, o’er-rurdJ)y prophecies, 

I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 20 
SirJI. Why, my good lord, you need not fear; 
There is Douglas and Lord Moi'timer, 

Arch. No, MortimerTs not there. 

Sir JI. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lor<l 
Harry Percy, 

And there is niy Lord of W orcester, and a head ^ 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

A7'ck And so there is; but yet the king hath 
drawn 

The special head of all the land together: 

The Prince of Wales, Lord" John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westmoreland an<l warlike Blunt, 
And many nioe^ corrivals® and dear^ men u 
Of estimation and command in arms. 

Sir M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be 
well oppos’d. 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear; 
And, to pi'event the worst, Sir Michael, speed: 
Por if Lord Percy tlirive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power he means to visif iis, 

Por he hath heard of our confederacy, 

And ’t is but wisdom to make stz'ong against 
him. 39 

Therefore make haste. I must go write again 
To other friends; and so farewell, Sir Michael. 

[Exeunt [] 


ACT V. 


Scene I. The Khigh camp near Shrewsbury. 

Enter King Henry, Prince Henry, Prince 
J OHN OF Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt, 
and Sir John Palstaff. 

Eing. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

1 This head of safety, this risin*; in a,ms for oiir own 
safety. 2 Ivvpawn'd, pledged. Brief letter. 

^ Bide the touch, bear the test. 
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Above yon bosky hill ! the day looks pale 
At Ms distemperature,^^ 

Prince, The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 

Mated miew, help depended upon. 

6 Head, force, army. Moe, more. 

8 Corrlvals, companions. ^ Bear, valued. 

10 Bosky, wooded. n Bist&mp&ratur$, disorder. 



act V. Scene 1 . 


KING HENEY lY.— PAET L 


ACT Y. Scene L 


Foretells a tempest and a biusteiiiig day. 

King, Then with the losers let it sympathize, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. — 
\The trumpet sounds a parleg. 

Y^orcester, Yernon, and a flag of mice. 

How now, my Lord of W orcester ! ’t is not 
well ^ 

That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our trust, 
And made us dot? ^ our easy robes of peace, 

To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel; 

This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 

![; Yliat say you to itl till you again unknit 
jThis churlish knot of all-abhorred war? 

J And move in that obedient orb^ again 
J Where you did give a fair and natural light, 

? And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 
j A jjrodigy of fear and a portent 20 

i Of broached mischief to the unborn times? ] 
Wor, Hear me, my liege. 

For mine own part,"*! could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours; for I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
King. You have not sought it I how comes 
it, then? 

Fal. Eebellion lay in his way, and he found 
it. 

Frmce. Peace, chewet,^ peace! 

Wor. It pleas’d your majesty to turn your 
loolm 30 

Of favour from myself and all our house; 

And yet I must remember^ you, my lord. 

We were the fii'st and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 
In Eichard’s time; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 

It was myself, my brother, and his son, 39 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us, 
And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n 
right. 


1 Doff, da off, take off. 2 Orh, orkit. 

3 Chewet, pudding. ^ ReTrmnber, remind. 


The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster: 

To this we swore our aid. But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, 
WTiat with oui’ help, what with the absent king, 
WTiat with the injuries of a wanton time, so 
The seeming sufferances that you had*borne. 
And the contrarious winds that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead: 
And from this swarm of fair advantages 
You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Dq^-castei’, 

And being fed by us you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull," the cuckoo’s bird, ^ 60 
Useth the sparrow, — did oppress our nest, 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near your 
sight 

For fear of swallowing, but with nimble wing 
We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight and raise this present head f 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 
As you yourself have forg’d against yourself 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance,^ 
And violation of all faith and troth® 70 

Sworn to us in youi‘ younger enterprise. 

Kmg. These things indeed you have articu- 
late,^ 

Proclaim’d at market-crosses, read in churches, 
To face^® the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation; 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause, so 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-me ll lia vq^,anffimnfioaiQXL . . 

Prince. In both your armies therq^is many 
a soul 

Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The Prince of Wales doth join with ail the 
world 


• ■ Grull, nestling. c Bead, .'irmy. 

Countenance^ bearing, dcnieanonr. 

® Troth, truth. ® Articulate, formally set forth. 
10 Bme, put a better face upon. 
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In praise of Henry Percy; by my hopes, 

This present enterprise set off his head,^ 

I do not think a braver gentleman, so 

More active- valiant or more valiant-young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 



For my ^art, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivahy, 

And so I hear he doth account me too; 

Yet this before my father’s majesty — 

I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. lOO 

^ Set of his head, taken from liis account, 
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King. [liumfl And, Prince of Wales, so 
dare we venture thee; [admncm[/] loi 
Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it. — No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well ; even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part ; 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he and they and you, yea,, every man 
Shall be my friend again and I ’ll be his. 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do; but if he will not yield, no 
Eebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their office. So, be gone, 
We will not now be tlnubled with reply: 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. ^ 

[Eiceunt Wo7'cester, Ve^'non^ and flag of tirme. 

Prince. It will not be accepted, on my life. 
“Kie Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

King. Hence, therefore, every leader to his 
charge, iis 

For, on their answer, will we set on them ; 
And God befriend us, as our cause is just! 

[Exeunt King^ Prince Jolm^ iHentlemen^ 
and Boldiere. 

Fal. [Stopping the Prince as he is gowg] 
Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and 
bestride^ me, so; ’tis a point of friendship. 

Prince. Nothing but a colossus can do thee 
that friendship. Say thy prayers, and fare- 
well. 

Fal. I would ’t were bedtime, Hal, and all 
well. 126 

Priyice. Why, thou owest God a death. 

[Exit. 

Pal. ’Tis not due yet; I would be loath to 
pay him before his day. What need I be so 
forward with him that calls not on me ? Well, 
’tis no matter; honour pricks'^ me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when I come 
on? how then? Can honoui’„set .to.aIegl.mo;| 
orar^arm?^np!;..,5^ tiie grielmLa 

wound"? no. Honour hath no skill in surgery, 
^en?“no. ' Wliat is honour? a word. What 
5“ that word honour? air. A trim"' reckoning! 
Who hath it? He that died o’ Wedneadayt 

Doth" lie^f eel. it? Mo. Doth he hear it? no. Is 
♦rrrriiril — 

^Advisedly, deliberately. 

^ JSeUt'ide, stand over (to defend). 

* Pricks, spurs, s d'rim, fine (ironical). 
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it insensible, then#? yea, to tlie dead. But will 
it not live with the living? no. Why? detrac- 
tion will not suffer it. Therefore I '11 none of 
it. Honour is a mere scutcheon; and so ends 
niy catechism. . [Exit 

Scene II. The rebel camp. 

Enter Worcester and Vernon. 

IFor. 0, no, nay nephew must not know, Sir 
Richard, ^ 

The liberal and kind offer of the king. 

Yer. T were best he did. 

Tfor. Tfien are we all undone. 

It is not possible, it cannot be, 

The king should keep his word in loving us ; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults. 

[2 Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of 
eyes ; 

For treason is but t^’usted like the fox, 

Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up. 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. ii 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 

And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 

The better cherish’d, still the nearer death. 
My jiejhew’^ trespass , inayLiie3relLi£E;^^ ; J 
It h ath the excuse.of youth and heat, of, blood; 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
AThafe-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by.a«^plc^n.^ 
AH' his^b tenceaKve, .upon my head> 20 

And on his father’s; we did train ^ him on, 
And,. his corruption being taien from us, 
We^^as the spring of all, shall pay for aU. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know, 
In any case, the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver^ what you will; I ’ll say ’t is so. 
Here comes your cousin. 

E?it&r Hotspur and Douglas; Officers and 
Soldiers behind. 

Biot My uncle is return’d; 29 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. — 
Dncle, what news? 

If or. The king will bid you battle presently. 
Bong, Defy him by the Lord of Westmore- 
land. 


^ Spleen, fit of pas|?on. 2 Train, entice. ® Belieer, report. 


Bot Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 
Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 

[Exit 

Wor. There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot Did you beg any % God forbid 1 36 

Wor. I told him gently of our grievances, 
Of his olth-breaking ; which he mended thus. 
By now forswearing that he is forsworn. 

He calls us rebels, traitors ; and will scourge 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 

£ Re-enter Douglas. 

Boug. Arm, gentlemen 1 to arms 1 for I have 
thrown • 42 

A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, 

And Westmoreland, that was engag’d,*^ did 
bear it ; 

Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 
1 The Pri nce. of „ Wales . stepp!d ^ forth 
befor e the king. 

And, nephew, ch^imig’d you to €dngl© fight. 

Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads, 
And that no man might draw short breath 
to-day 

But I and Harry Monmouth 1 Tell me, tell me, 
How s how’d his tasking?® seem’d it, in con- 
I tgmpt? 51 

f 1 ^ never in my life 

‘ pid h eay a , challenge urg’d more modestly, 
Lnless a, brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 

He gave® you all the duties of a man, 
Trimm’d uj) your praises withaprincely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
Making you ever better than his praise 59 
By still dispraising praise valu’d’' with you; 
And7'^rch. became him like a prince indeed, 
^e made a blushing citaP of himself, 

And chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As if he master’d there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning instantly;, 

There did he pause; but let me tell the world, 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 

England did never owe® so sweet a hope, 
Sojqmch misconstru’d, in his wantoniiess. \ 

I Bot Cousin,. I think thou art enamour^ 

i Dpon his f ollies ; never did I hear n 

r-A.,.-.! — L — :lj 

. 4 Engag'd, held as hostage. ® Tasking, challenge. 

•* ascribed to, ^ Valu'd, compared. 

' ^ dial, mention. ^Owe, own, have. 
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I Of any prince so wild a libertine. 72 

But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I wili embrace him with a soldier’s aami, 
That^ he shall shrink under my com-tesy. — 
Arm, arm with speed 1 and, fellows, soldiers, 

“ ” friends, 

Better consider what you have to do ♦ 

Than I, that have not ymll.the gift. of tongue, 
Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 

Entei* a Memnger. 

3{ess. My lord, here ai’e letters for you. so 
Hot I cannot read them now. — 

0 gentlemen, thftjime,^^^^^ life is, short 1 
To spend that shortness, basely were, too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 

Stiir ending at the arrival of an hoitr. 
EriTweiive, we live to tread on kings ; 

If die, brave death, when princes die with us ! 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on 
apace. 90 

Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my 
tale, 

For I profess not talking; only this — 

Let each man do his best : and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 

Now, Esperance 1 Percy 1 and set on. — 

Sound all the lofty instruments of war. 

And by that music let us all embrace; 99 

For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 
A second time do such a courtesy. 

[The trumpets sound. They embrace^and exeunt 

Scene III. The field of battle near 
•* * Shrewsbury. 

ExmrsionSy and parties fighting. Alarum to 
the battle. Then enter Doitclas and Sir 
Walter Blunt, who is dressed like the 
King^ meeting. 

Blunt What is thy name, that in the battl^ 
thus 


Thou Grossest me ? what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head? 2 

Doug. Know, then, my name is Douglas; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus 
Because some tell me tiiat thou art a. king. 
Blunt They tell thee true. 

Doiig. The Lord of Stahbrd dear to-day 
hath bought 

Thy likeness, for instead of ^ thee, King Harry, 
This sword hath ended him; so shall it thee. 
Unless thou yield thee as^my prisoner. lo 

Blunt I was not born a yielder, thou proud 
Scot; 

And thou shalt find a'^king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 

\_They figh% and Blunt is slain. 

^ Enter Hotspur. 

Hot 0 Douglas, hadst thou fought at Hol- 
medon thus, 

I never had triumph’d upon a Scot. 

Doug. All’s done, all’s won; here breath- 
less lies the king. 

Hot. Wher(^? 

Doug. Here. 

Hot This, Douglas? no; I know this face- 
full well: 19 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 
Semblably^ furnish’d like the king himself. 
{_Doug. A fool go with thy soul, whither it J 
goes 1 ;! 

A borrow’d title hast thou bought too dear; I 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? I 
Hot The king hath many marching in his) 
coats. ) 

Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his) 
coats; > 

I ’ll murther all his wardrobe, piece by piece, \ 
Until I meet th^ king. *> 

B[ot~} Up, and away! 28( 

Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 

[Exeunt. 

• Alanmis. Enter Falstaee. 

Fal. Though I could scape shot-free® at 
London, I fear the shot here; hero’s no scor- 
ing^ but upon the pate.—Soft ! who are you? 


^ That so that. 
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2 SemblaUy, seemingly, in appearance. 

8 Shot-frea, without paying the s/mt,.or hill. 
i Scoriyig, making charges of aehts^(with pun). 
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Sir Walter Blunt. — There ’s honour for you ! 
here’s no vanity 1 I am as hot as molten lead, 
and as heavy too; God keep lead out of me! 
I need no more weight than mine own bowels. 

^ — I have led my ragamuffins where they are 
pepper’d: there’s but three of my hundred 
and fifty left alive; and they are for the 


town’s end, to beg during life. But who comes 
here ? 40 

Enter Beince Henry. 

Prince. What, stand’st thou idle here*? lend 
me thy sword; 

Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff. 



Doug. All 's done, all 's von ; here breathless lies the king.— (Act v. 3. 16.) 


Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 4S 
Whose deaths are yet um-eveng’d. Prithee, 
lend me thy sword. ^ 

Fal. 0 Hal, I prithee, A^ye me leave to 
breath^jS^ife* Tui'kjGregory never did such 
d eeds ^jn .arms, .as f have dqnf this" day." ' Phay^ 
paid Percy, I have made him sure. 

Fhnce. He is, indeed ; and living to kill 
thee. I prithee, lend me thy sword. so 

Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be 
alive, thou get’st not my sword; but take my 
pistol, if thou wilt. ^ 

Prime. Give it me. What, is it in the 
case? 


Fal. Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot; there’s that 
will sack a city. m 

[The Prince draio^ out a bottle of sack. 

Prince. What, is it a time to jest and dally 
now? [Throws it at him^ and exit. 

Fal. Well, if Percy be alive, I ’ll pierce him. 
If he do come in my way, so; if he do not, if 
I come in his willingly, let him make 
bonado^ of me. I like not such grinning hon- 
our as Sir Walter hath: ^ye me life; whichl 
AlLs^§ay?^, ao,£if not, honour comes unlook’dj 
® for, and tlrere ’a an. end. [A laruTns — he runs off. 

1 Carhonado, meat cut for broiling. 

3 So, be it so, well and good. 
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Scene IY. Another part of the field of hatth. 

^Alaru'ins, Excursions, Enter [[King Henry] 
i Prince Henry [[Prince John of Lan- 

> CASTER, and Westmoreland. [] 

> [[ King, I prithee, 

> H^ r y, , ^vithdraw thyself; thou hleed-’st too 

> mi^h. — 

iLord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 



Boug, But mine I am sure thou art, •whoe’er thou be, 

And thus I -win thee.~-(Act t. 4. 37, 38.) 

/ 

Lmc. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 
Prince, j beseech your majesty, mflyA n-p^ i 
\ retirement do amaze ^ your frie nds. 

> King. I will d^so.~ 

^My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 
tent. 

West. Come, my lord, Idl lead you to your 
tent. 


i Make up, go on (with the army). 
3 Amaze, bewilder, confuse. 
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Prime. Lead me, my lord? I do not needj 
your help; lO^ 

And God forbid a shallow scratcli should drive { 
The Prince of Wales from such a held as this^^ 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels’ anus triumph in massacres ! 

Lam. We breathe^ too long. Come, cousin^ 
Westmoreland, 

Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come. 
\Exexint Prince John and Westmoreland.] 
Prime. By God, thou hast deceiv’d i 
Lancaster; ^ 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit. 
Before, I lov’d thee as a brother, John; 

But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 20 } 
King. I saw him hold Lord Percy at the 
point 

With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 

Prince. O, this boy 

Lends mettle to us all ! [Exit. 

xilanms. Enter Douglas. 

Pong. Another king! they gro^y like Hy-^ 
dra’s headsf J 

I am lEYBouglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them; “what art^ 
thou, 

That countei'feit’st the person of a king 'I 
King. The king himself; who, Douglas,^ 

grieves at heart ] 

So many of his shadows thou bast met 3o$ 

And not the very king. I have two boys ; 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field: } 

But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, ^ 

I will assays thee; so defend thyself, 

Doicg. I fear thou art another counterfeit; 
And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like 
king: 

But mine I am sute thou art, whoe’er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 

[They fight; the King being in danger, re- j 
enter Prime Henry. 

, Pnme- .„H ali„a3ip..,.thy head^ yilo Scot^^,^ 

thoui iiJike 

„ tbe .spirits. 40 ( 
Of Y aIiaiit,BhirkY.,.Staford..Blui^^^ a.re in my] 
^ • aims; 


8 Breathe, rest. 


r, make trial of. 
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' It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee, 
' Who never promiseth but he means to pay. — 
1 ‘ " [Theij fight: Douglas flies. 

Cheerly,^ my lord! how fares your gi’ace? 

'Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 
'And so hath Clifton; I ’ll to Clifton straight. 

! King. Sti^y, and breathe awhile. 

;Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, ^ 

! And show’d thou mak’st some tender,^ of my 
J life, ^ “ 40 

[ In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

; Prince. 0 God! th^y did me too much injury 
jThat ever said I hearken’d^ for your death. 
Jif it Avere so, I might. Imve let alone 
! The insulting hand of Douglas over you, 

J Which would have been as speedy in your 
! end 

j As all the poisonous potions in the world, o 
! And sav’d the ti'eacherous labour of your son. 

: King. Make up to Clifton; I’ll to Sir 
1 Nicholas Gawsey. [Exit. [] 

Enter Hotspur. 

Hot If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon- 
mouth. 

Prince. Thou speak’st as if I would deny 
my name. co 

Hot My name is Harry Percy. 

Prince. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name. 

I am the Prince of Wales; and think not, 
Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more: 
Twd'stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 
iJor can one England brook, a, double reign, 
OTHarry Percy and the Prince, of Wales, 

Hot Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is 
come 

To end the one of us; and would to God 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! 
Prince. I ’ll make it greater ere I part from 
thee; ® 7X 

And aU the budding honours on thy ci'est 
I ’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

Hot I can no longer brook thy vanities. 

[They fight 

^ Cheerlif, be of good cheer. f. 

2 Opinio7i, reputation. m. 

s MaFst some tender^ hast some regard. 

4 jtXearJcen'df was eager. 


Enter Palstaff. 

Eat Well said, Hal ! to it, Hal ! — Nay, j o u 
shall find no boy?s play here, I can tell you. 

Re-enter Douglas; he fights with Palstaff, 
who falls dovm as if he were dead. Exit 
Douglas. Hotspur is wounded^ and falls. 

Hot O, Harry, thou hast robb’d me of my 
youth! 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me; 
They Avound my thoughts worse than thy 
sword my flesh: so 

But thought ’s the slai»e of life, and life time’s 
fool; 

And time, that takes survey of aU the world, 
Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue! — No, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for — [Dies. 

Prince. Por Avorms, brave Percy; fare thee 
well, great heart ! 

Ill-Aveav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it Avas too small a bound; 90 
But noAv two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough : this earth that beax’s thee dead 
Bears not alive so stout ^ a gentleman. 

£ If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal; 

But let my favours® hide thy mangled face, 
And, even in thy behalf, I ’ll thank myself 
For doing these fair rites of tenderness. ] 
Adieu, and take thy praise Avith thee to heaven! 
Thy ignomy^ sleep with thee in the grave, 

But not remember’d in thy epitaph! — lox 

[JSees Falstaff on the ground. 
What, old acquaintance! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! 

I could have better spar’d a better man. 

0, 1 should have a heavy miss of th^, 

If I were much in love with vanity! 

Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many deai-er, in this bloody fray. 
Embo well’d® will I see thee by and by; 109 
Till then in blood by noble Percy lie. 

[Trumpets and drums — exit Prince. 

Stout, brave. ® Pavmirs, scarf. ^ Xgmmy, ignominy. 
8 BmhowelVd, for embalming. 
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Fat [Rising up\ Emboweirdl if tliou em- 
bowel me to-day, I di give you leave to powder^ 
me and eat me too to-morrow 1 ’S blood 1 ’t was 
time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot 
had paid me scot and lot^ too. Counterfeit 1 
I lie, I am no counterfeit: to die is to be a 



Prince. What, old acquaintance I could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life?-(Act v. 4. 102, 103.) 


counterfeit, for he is but the counterfeit of a 
man who hath not the life of a man; but to 
counterfeit dying, when a man thereby liveth, 
is to be no counterfeit, but the true and per- 
fect image of life indeed. The better part of 
valour is discretion; in the which better part 


^ Pmd&Ty salt. 

2 Scot and lot, taxation according to one’s means 
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I have saved my life. Zounds! I am afraid of 
this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead. 
How if he should counterfeit too and rise? 
by my faith, I am afraid he would prove the 
better counterfeit. Therefore I ’ll make him 
sure; yea, and I’ll swear I killed him. Why 
may not he rise as well as I? Nothing con- 
futes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirrah [stahhing^ with a new 
wound in your thigh, come you along with 
me. [Takes ^Hotspur on his hack 

Re-enter Prince Henry and Prince John 
OF Lancaster, and four Soldiers^ %oho 
stand in the hack-grotind. 

Pnnee. Come, brother John; full bravely 
hast thou flesh’d^ 132 

"IMiy maiden sword. 

Lane. But, soft! whom have we here? 
Hid you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

PHnee, I did ; I saw him dead. 

Breathless, and bleeding on the ground. — 

Art thou alive ? or is it fantasy 
That plays upon our eyesight? I prithee, 
s])eak; ' 

We will not trust our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not what thou 
seem’st. 140 

Fat No, that’s certain; I am not a double 
man, but if I be not Jack Falstafi; then am I 
a Jack. There is Percy [throwing the body 
down]’, if your father will do me any honour, 
so; if not, let him kill the next Percy himself. 

I look to be either earl or duke, I can assure you. 
Pmee. Why, Percy I kill’d myself and saw 
thee dead. 

Fal Hidst thou? Lord, Lord, how this 
world is given to lying! I grant you I was 
down and out of breath; and so was he: but 
we rose both at an instant and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be be- 
lieved, so; if nc?b, let them that should reward 
valour bear the sin upon their own heads. 
Ill take’t^ upon my death, I gave him this 
wound in the thigh; if the man were alive 
and would deny it, zounds! I would make him 

eat a piece of my sword. 

% 


® Flesh'd, stained for the first time. 
4 Take % take my oath. 
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Lane. This is the strangest tale that ever 
I heard. 

Prince. This is the strangest fellow, brother 
John. — ' 159 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back; 
For my pa.rt, if a lie may do thee grace, ^ 

I ’ll gild it with the happiest terms I have. — 
[A retreat sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat; the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let us to the highest of the field. 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 
[Exexmt Prince Henry and Prince John. 
Fal. I’ll follow, as they say, for reward. 
He that re%vards me, God reward him ! If I 
do grow great, I ’ll grow less ; for I ’ll purge, 
and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a nobleman 
should do. 

{Flourish of trumyfets. Fal staff hechons to the 
Soldiex's, who take up Hotspurh hody^ and 
he marches off' at their head. 

Scene V. King^Henrffs tent. Flourish of 
drums and trumpets. 

King Henry {seated\ Prince TSbnry, Prince 
John op Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Gentlemen^ and Soldw's, loith Worcester, 
Yernon, and others^ prisoners. 

King. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. — 
Ill-spirited Worcester ! did not we send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you? 

And wouldst thou tuim our offers contrary? 

[ [[Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust? 
Three knights upon our party^ slain to-day, 

A noble eaii, and many a creature else 
Had been alive this hour, 

^ If like a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
> Betwixt our armies true intelligence.] lo 
TFor. What I have don^ my safety urg’d 
me to; 

And I embrace this fortune patiently, 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 


King. Bear Worcester to the death, and 
Yernon too; 

Other offenders Tve ■will pause upon. — 

{Exeunt Worcester and Yernon^ guarded. 
[[How goes the field? t 

Prince. The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when ( 
h^saw • ( 

The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, j 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men ( 

Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest, 20 5 
And, falling from a hill, he was so bruis’d \ 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent j 
The Douglas is; and I beseech your grace $ 
I may dispose of him. -• ( 

King. ' With all my heart, < 

Prince. Then, brother John of Lancaster, j 
to you j 

This honourable bounty shall belong. ^ 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him \ 

Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free. ] 

His valour shown upon our crests to-day S 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds ] 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 31 i 
Lane. I thank your grace for this high cour- ^ 
tesy, j 

Which I shall give away immediately^ / 

Kixig. Then this remains, that we divide our; 
power. — j 

You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland/ 
Towards York shall bend you with your; 

dearest® speed, ! 

To meet Northumberland and the prelate < 
Scroop, ( 

Who, as we hear, are busily in arms. — / 

Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, / 
To fight with Glendower and the Earl of^ 
March. ] 40 ( 

Eebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day; 

And since this business so fair is done, 

Let us not leave till aE our own be-.won, 

{ExeuM. 


^ Grace , honour. 


2 Party , side. 


» Dearest , best. 
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Note on Time op Action. * <i distinguislios as Day la, Day 2a, Day 3a. 

Bay la comprises Act i. Scoiio 2; Day 2a Act ii. Sc. 1, 
Mr. Daniel riglitly observes there are besides these Act ii. Scene 2, and the greater part of Act iv. Scene 4; 
ten days three extra Falstaffian days and intervals DaySaincludespartof Act ii. Scene 4, some of the events 
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of whicli take place in the early morning, and the events 
of the rest of this day are rei>resented in Act iii. Scene 2, 
that is Day 5 in the Time Analysis we have given. 

DRAMATIS PERSONyE. 

1. King Henry IV. For some account of the life of 
Henry before his accession to the throne, see Richard 
II. note 4. The present play begins i three years later, 
or immediately after the battle of Holmedon, fought on 
Holyrood Day, Sept, 14, 1402. The Percies, as the first 
scene reports, there iputed the Scottish army that had 
invaded England with the purpose of restoring Richard 
to the* throne. Soon afterwards came the rebellion 
against Heniy, in whi(!h the Percies united with the 
Welsh under Glendower and others. The defeat of the 
rebels at Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, and the death of their 
gallant leader, are prominent features in the drama. 
For some years longer Glendower kept up an irregular 
warfare in the mountains of Wales; and the Percy family 
revolted again in 1408 (see II. Henry IV.), but were finally 
defeated at Bramham Moor, where the Earl of Northum- 
berland was among the slain. No other event of im^r- 
tance broke the monotony of the latter years of Henfy’s 
reign, which terminated with his death in 1413. 

Henry was twice married: in 1385 to Mary de Bohun, 
who died in 1394 (see I^^chard II. note 4); and in 1403 to 
Joan, widow of John de Montfort, Duke of Brittany, who 
survived her royal husband until 1437. The princes who 
figure in the play were the children of the first wife, the 
second having had no issue by Henry.* 

2. Henry, Prince op Wales, was the eldest of the 

four son.s of Henry. The date of his birth is given in tlie 
inscription on his statue at Monmouth (where he was 
bom) as August 9, 1387. The historians make it variously 
1385, 138G, and 1388. His mother, as stated above, died in 
1894, but his grandmother, the Countess of Hereford, gave 
some attention to his education. At the age of eleven he 
was entered as a student at Queen’s College, Oxford. Of 
his wild career subsequently Holinshed gives an account, 
which J=5hakespeare has made the basis of his graphic 
delineation in this play and the next. The old chronicler 
also pays a tribute to his gallant behaviour at Slirews- 
bury. ' , 

3. Prince John op Lancaster was the third son of 
Henry, bom in 1389. He was made Duke of Bedford by 
his brother when the latter came to the throne, and ap- 
pears with that title in the play of Hemy V. He is a more 
important character in I. Henry vf! as Regent of France, 
(See note 2 on that play.) Under his father h^ became 
Constable of England, Governor of Berwick, and Warden 
of the East Marches towards Scotland. 

4. Tlie Earl op Westmoreland, bom in 1365, wm the 
head of the noble house of Neville, which figured promi- 
nently in the reign of Henry and his immediate successors. 
He was descended from Gilbert de Neville, who came in 
with the Conqueror, and was the fourth Baron Neville. 
He was created Earl of Westmoreland by Richard in 
3397, but became a leader in the jiartyof Bolingbroke,^ 


and one of his most able and powerful supporters in the 
contest with the Percies, "We shall see more ctf him in 
the next play. 

6. Sir Walter Blunt was standard-bearer to King 
Henry', and was one of the knights 'who put on armour 
resembling his at Shrewsbury, and whose death was due 
to that disguise. He was one of the executors of John of 
Gaunt’s ’siftll, by which he received a legacy of hundred 
marks. 

6. Thomas Percy, Earl op Worcester, w'as a younger 
brother of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who 
figures in the play. He had served with the Black Prince, 
and in 1387 was admiral of the fleet. He was made Earl 
of Worcester by Richard II. in 1397, but went over to the 
side of Bolingbroke when his brother was proclaimed 
traitor for the same cause. He %vas afterwards one of the 
most active and virulent j^pponemts of Henry, and was 
the means of bringing on the battle of Shrewsbury by 
misrepresenting the conciliatory overtures of the J^ing as 
in the play Being captured, he paid the penalty of his 
treason with his life two days after the battle. 

7. Henry Percy, Earl op Northumberland, was 
another of tlie great nobles who, after raising Boling- 
broke to the throne, turned against him and did their 
best to depose him. The play follows histoiy in regard 
to the illness which prevented him from leading his 
forces southward, and put them in the charge of his fiery 
sou. The earl is another of the characters who will re- 
appear in the next play. For some account of him, see 
Richard II. note 13. This earl was twice married; first, 
in 1358, to Margaret, daughter of Ralph Lord Neville of 
Raby, who died 1372, five years before her husband suc- 
ceeded to the title. By her he had issue: (1) Sir Henry 
Percy (Hotspur); (2) Sir Thomas Percy, who died in Spain 
in or before 1388; (3) Sir Ralph Percy, who, with Hotspui*, 
was taken prisoner at the Battle of Otterbourne; he died 
without issue, being killed by the Saracens in 1399. Two 
other children, Alan and Margaret, died young. His 
second wife was Maude, sister and heir of Anthony Lord 
Lucy, widow of the Earl of Angus, who died before him 
without issue. 

8. Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur. His proper title 
was Sir Emry Percy. He is alluded to as having been 
knighted, in 1377, at the coronation of Richard II. How 
he obtained the name of Eotsp^ir is not quite clear. 
Holinshed in his History of Scotland says he was sur- 
named for his often pricking, Eenrie Eotspur^ as one that 
seldome times rested, if there were anie seruice to be 
doone abroad" (vol. v. p. 397). In the ba]iad of Chevy 
Chase and that of Otterbourne (see Percy’s Reliques, edn. 
1857, pp. 1-20) he is never called anything else but Percy. 
Hall calls him “the Lorde Henry Percie, whom the 
Seottes for his haut and valiant corage called sir Henry 
hotspnir’^ (p. 24). He was born about a.d. 136G (Collins 
says in 1364), and was therefore of nearly the same age 
as King Henry. Shakespeare takes the liberty of making 

Jiim younger that he may at once compare and contrast 
him with Prince Henry. When the latter was a baby of 
a year old. Hotspur was fighting at Otterboxirne fAug. 15, 
1388), where he and his brother Ralph were captured by 
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tile Scots under the command of James, Earl of Douglas, 
wlio was killed in the battle. At Holmedon, however. 
Hotspur had his revenge for the former defeat, taking 
prisoner the Earl of Douglas (iVrchihald) of the play, with 
many other Scottish nobles. His refusal to give up these 
captives to the king is an important incident in Shake- 
speare’s plot. He fell at Slirewabury; but the dramatist 
varies from the historical narrative in making him die by 
the hand of Prince Henry. It is not known to whom the 
honour of overcoming the gallant warrior is really due. 
He was married to Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Mor- 
timer, Earl of March (see note 16), and he left an only 
son, Henry, afterwards second Earl of Northumberland, 
and one daughter, Elizabeth, who maiTied, fli’st, J olin Lord 
Clifford, and afterwards Halph Neville, Earl of West- 
moreland. The Earl of Northumberland in III. Henry VI. 
was the grandson of Hotspur. (See note 7 of that play.) 

9. Edmtjni) Mortimee, called “Earl of March,” in the 
list of^dramatis personae as in the play, was in fact Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, “the second son of Edmund Morti- 
mer, third Earl of March, and unde to Edmund Mortimer, 
the young Earl of March at the period of this play, who 
was entitled to the crown at the death of Richard II.” 
Historians have confused these Mortimers as the drama- 
tist does. See I. Henry VI. note 13. It should have 
been explained in that note that George Dunbar, or 
“ George o/ Dunbar” as he is called sometimes (Hall, p. 23), 
was Earl of Dunbar and March in the peerage of Scotland^ 
but, of course, had no right to the title of Earl of March in 
the peerage of England. If the Chroniclers had always 
called him Earl of Dunbar or Earl of the Marches, so much 
confusion would not have arisen. (See note 226 of this 
play.) Sir Edmund, according to some authorities, mar- 
ried a daughter of Glendower, and he had been captured 
by the Welsh chieftain at Pilleth, in Radnorshire, June 12, 
1402. Mortimer was leading the retainers of his nephew 
against Glendower, who had ravaged the estates of the 
young nobleman; hut the latter, though only some ten 
years old, was in the expedition, and, like his uncle, was 
made prisoner by the Welshman. 

10. Scroop, Archbishop op York.— This was Richard 
Le Scrope, second son of that Richard, Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, who was chancellor in the reign of Richard II. 
Shakespeare, in common with many commentators and 
historians, calls the prelate a brother of the Eaid of Wilt- 
shire, who belonged to the Scropes of Masham. Tlius 
Holinshed (vol. iff. p. 23) says: “The Persies, to make 
their part [in the insun'ection] seeme good, deuised cer- 
taine articles, by the aduise of Richard Scroope, arch- 
bishop of Y«rke, brother to the lord Scroope, whome 
king Henrie had caused to be beheaded at Bristow.” The 
archbishop plays a more prominent part in the next play 
than in the present. 

11. Arohibalb, Earl op Douglas, was the fourth earl 
of that name (Scott says the third), and got the epithet 
of "‘Tine-man," because he lined, or lost, his followers 
in every battle in which he fought. He was vanquished 
at Holmedon, wounded and captured at Shrewsbury, and 
badly foiled in a siege of Roxburghe Castle, Ho had 
better luck at the battle of Beaugd, in France; but this 
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gleam of sunshine in his disastrous fortunes was followed 
by his defeat and death at Verneuil in 1424. 

12 . Owen Glendower was born in 1349. He was the 
son of Griffith ’ihiughan, who married IHena, graml- 
daughter of Llewelyn, the last prince of North Wales, 
He studied law at the Inns of Court in London, but gave 
it up for the service of Richard 11., who appointed him 
“ esquire of the body,” an office involving close ijersonal 
attendance upon the sovereign. His estates, after the 
deposition of Richard, were seized by Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn, and his petitions for redr^s wore rudely treated 
by the parliament. Holinshed gives the following account 
of him:— “He dwelled in the parish of [Corwen], within 
the countie of Merioneth in North Wales, in a place 
called Glindourwie, ... by occasion whereof he was sur- 
named Glindour Dew. 

“He was first set to studlie the lawes of the realme, 
and became an utter barrester, or an apprentise of the 
law (as they terme him), and served King Richard at 
Flint casteH when he was taken by Henrie duke of Lan- 
caster, though other have written that he served this 
kiilg Henrie the fomih, before he came to atteine the 
crowne, in roome of an esqiiier; and after, by reason of 
variance that rose betwixt him and the lord Reginald Greie 
of Ruthin, about the lands which he claimed to be his by 
right of inheritance : when ho ^aw that he might not 
prevaile, finding no such favor in his sute as he looked 
for, he first made warre against the said lord Greie, wast- 
ing his lands and possessions with fire and sword, cruoUie 
killing his servant^nd tenants" (vol. ffi. p. 17). He after- 
wards joined Mortimer and Hotspur in their plot to place 
the Earl of March on the throne. The meeting represented 
in iii. 1 of the play, as occurring at Bangor, actually took 
place at Abordaron, in Carnarvonshire, at the house of 
David Daron, Dean of Bangor, who was a zealous ad- 
herent of Glendower, who, in 1402, had been crowned 
Prince of North Wales on account of his descent from 
Llewelyn. It was at this time that “the prophecies of 
Merlin, derided by Hotspur as ‘ a deal of sMmblo-skamble 
stuff,' were revived, that Henry, under the style of ‘ Gog- 
raagog, 

Must be brought in thrall, 

By a wolf, a dragon, and a lion strong. 

Which should divide his kingdom them among.l 

The dragon was the badge of Glendower, the lion was the 
crest of Percy, and Mortimer was called the loolf, from 
his crest, a white wolf" (French, p. 64). Glendower took 
no part in the battle of Shrewsbury, his forces not having 
made a junction wffSi those of Hotspur; but, as stated 
above, he kept up an irregular warfare during the reign 
of Henry IV., and v^as twice defeated by Prince Henry. 
He is said to have died in September, 1415, or not until 
long after the time when Shakespeare makes Warwick 
(n.<Henry IV. iff. 1. 103) report his death to the king. 


1 See note 202. The substance of this prophecy is foinul in ILiIl.—from 
whom, of course, Ilolmsheil copies—" :i certayne writer writeth that 
this Ctirle of M.archc, the Lnrde Percy and Owen Cleudor wer vn- 
wisely made beaeue by a Welcli Prophecier, that ktag Henry was 
• the Moklwarpe, cursed of Godrles owne mouth, and that they thro 
were the Dragon, the Lion anti the WolpL, whiche skottide deuidi 
this realme betwene the 7 n, by the deuiacion and not deuinatiC of that 
mawmet Merlin*^ (p. 28). 
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“It is evident that he outlived Henry IV., for a writ of 
3 Henry V. directs Grilbert, Lord Talbot, to treat for Owen 
Glendower’s return to allegiance” (French, p. 65). 

Holinshed, however, gives the following account of his 
death “ The Welsh rebell Owen Glendouer made an end 
of his wretched life in this tenth yeare of King Henrie his 
reigne” [1409] “ being driven now in his latter time (as we 
find recorded) to such miserie, that in manner despairing 
of all comfort, he fled into desert places and solitarie 
caves, where being destitute of all releefe and succour, 
dreading to shew his face to anie creature, and finally 
lacking meat to susteiile nature, for m^ere hunger and 
lacke of food, miserablie pined awaie and died" (ut 
supra, p. 48). 

13. SiRitlCHAEi) Veenon belonged to an ancient family, 
holding fifteen manors in Cheshire before the “ Dooms- 
day Survey.” He joined in t»e rebellion against Heniy, 
and was a prominent leader at Shrewsbury, where he was 
taken prisoner, and on the following Monday beheaded. 

14. PoiNS. “As this favourite companion of Pi-ince 
Hal is evidently of more gentle blood than Gadshill 
Bardolph (‘ the worst they can say of me is that I am a 
second brother’), it is probable that Shakespeare intended 
him for a cadet of the family of Poyntz, one of high anti- 
quity, found in Doomsday Book, under Gloucestershire” 
(French, p. 68). “Point#” is the form in which P. 1 
gives his name at his first appearance, i. 2. 118, as well 
as in the “ Actors Names ” at the end of II. Hemy IV. 

16. Pbto. According to French (p. 6S^ “Peito” is also 
an ancient name, occurring on the “Boll of Battel 
Abbey;" and the family settled in Warwickshire at an 
early period, like Poins, Peto appears to be of superior 
rank to the other companions of the prince. 

16. lAPY Peeoy. Hotspur always calls his wif e“ Kate;” 
Holinshed, in the passage quoted in note 60 in/m, names 
her “ Elianor; ” but her real name was Elizabeth. She was 
born in 1371, and was named for her grandmother, Eliza- 
beth de Burgh, wife of Lionel of Clarence. Her father was 
Edmund Mortimer, third Earl of March, and her mother 
Philippa Plantagenet, granddaughter of Edward III. After 
the death of her husband Lady Percy was arrested at the 
order of Henry IV. and brought before him to be ques- 
tioned. Of her subsequent history there is no record of 
any importance. 

17. LADY MOETIMEE. There is no clear evidence that 
Sir Edmund Mortimer married a daughter of Glendower 
as Shakespeare and others have represented. Mr. Carte, 
quoted by French (p. 70), says that “ Welsh historians do 
not bear out a marriage of Glendowjr’s daughter with 
Mortimer, to whom, in fact, the best English genealo- 
gists do not assign any wife.” 

18. The above are the only historiGal characters 'in tl.e 
play. Falstaff, the only other important character, is 
sufficiently discussed in the Introduction. See also I. 
Henry VI. note 14. 

ACT I. Scene 1. • 

19. --In this scene Shakespeare follows Holinshed’s ac- 
count of the various events alluded to pretty closely; but 


he considerably antedates the determination of Henry 
IV. to visit the Holy Land. According to Holinshed this 
was not till 1413. “In this fourteenth and last yeare of 
King Henries reigne, a councell was holden in the white 
friers in London, at the which, among other things, order 
was taken for ships and gallies to be builded and made 
readie, and all other things necessarie to be prouided for 
a voiage which he meant to make into the holie land, 
there to reSouer the citie of lerusalem from the Infidels” 
(vol. hi. p. 57). Holinshed’s account of the battle be- 
tween Glendower and Mortimer is as follows (vol. iii. p. 
20): “ Owen Glendouer, according to his accustomed man- 
ner, robbing and spoiling within the English borders, 
caused all the forces of the shire of Hereford to assemble 
togither against them, vnder the conduct of Edmund 
Mortimer earle of March. But, coming to trie the matter 
by battell, whether by treason or otherwise, so it for- 
tuned, that the English pow-^r was discomfited, the earle 
taken prisoner, and aboue a thousand of his people slaine 
in the place. The shamefull viUanie vsed by the Welsh- 
women towards the dead carcasses, was such as honest 
eares would be ashamed to heare, and continent toongs 
to speake thereof. The dead bodies might not be buried, 
without great summes of monie giuen for libertie to 
conueie them awaie. The king was not hastie to purchase 
the deliuerance of the earle March, bicause his title to 
the crowne was well inough knovven, and therefore suf- 
fered him to remaine in miserable prison." 

The date of Mortimer’s defeat by Glendower, which 
Holinshed (by implication) puts after Whitsuntide, was 
June 12, 1402. Henry’s opening speech, however, shows 
that the present play must be regarded as following closely 
on the overthrow, in 1400, of the friends of Eichard II., 
as represented at the end of the play of that name. 
Further, Westmoreland’s speeches require us to regard 
the defeat of Mortimer as contemporaneous with the vic- 
tory of the Percies over the Scots at Holmedon, on Sept. 
14, 1402. It is at the latter date that the play, in fact, 
begins. 

On June 22, Holinshed says, the Scots, “ entring into 
England, were ouerthrowen at Nesbit, in the marches. 

. . . Archembald earle Dowglas sore displeased in 
his mind for this ouerthrow, procured a commission to 
inuade England, and that to his cost. For at a place 
called Homildon . . . they were so fiercelie assailed by 
the Englishmen, vnder the leading of the lord Persie, 
surnamed Henrie Hotspur, axid George earle of March, 
that with violence of tlie English shot they were quite 
vanquished and put to flight. . . . There were slaine of 
men of estimation, air John Swinton, sir Adam Gordon, 
. . , and tlaree and twentie knights, besides tep. thousand 
of the commons: and of prisoners among other were 
these, Mordacke earle of Fife, son to the gouemour^ 
Archembald earle Dowglas, . . . Thomas erle of Murrey, 
Bobert earle of Angus, and (as some writers have) the 
earles of AthoU <fe Menteith" (voL iii. pp. 20, 21). 

20. Line 2: Find we a time for frighted peace, &c . — 
“ That is, let us suffer peace to rest awhile without dis- 
^tffJ'bance, that she may recover breath to propose new 
wars" (Johnson, Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 170). 


1 See below, notes 31, 66. 
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21. Line 4: strands.— The early etUtioiis have stronds, 
which form is sometimes found even when the word 
rhymes with others ending in -and. The broad pronun- 
ciation of tlie latter came tolerably near the sound of 
-ond, sufficiently so, at least, for purposes of rhyme. 
Compare II. Henry IV. i. 1. 62. 

22. Lines 5, 6: 

No ifiore the thirsty ENTRANCE of this soil* 

Shall dauh her lips toUh her ow7i children's Mood. 

The word entrance has troubled the commentators 
greatly, and sundry emendations have been proposed. 
F. 4 has entrails, which, if not a misprint, is a change de- 
cidedly for the worse. Steevens, after conjecturing en- 
trants, adopted Erinnys, which was suggested by Mason. 
Malone thinks, not without reason, that the poet had in 
his thoughts Genesijg^ iv. 11: “And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath •pened her inouth to receive 
thy brother’s blood from thy hand.” If we take entrance 
to mftan the mouth of the earth or soil, there is no diffi- 
culty in the passage. Shakespeare personifies the earth 
or soil frequently, especially in Eichard II., e.g. in the 
beautiful speech of Richard’s, iii. 2. 4-26. Compare for a 
very similar poetic figure Richard III. iv. 4. 29, 30: 

Rest thy unrest on England's lawful earth, 

Unlawfully made dntnk with innocent blood. 

and III. Henry VI. ii, 3. 16: 

Thy brother’s blood the thirsty earth hath drunk. 

23. Line 28: But this our purpose is A twelvermnth old. 
—This is the reading of the Ff. Q. 1, Q. 2 have “now is 
twelve month;” Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 6, Q. 6 have “is twelve 
month.” 

24. Line 30: Therefore we meet nod Jioto.— Hot on that 
account do we now meet. 

25. Line 43: Upon whose dead corpse there was mch 
MISUSE. — Corpse here, for which some editors substitute 
corps, is unquestionably a plural, like that of many other 
words ending with -se, -ce, &c. Compare Macbeth, v. 1. 
29: “Ay, but their sense are shut" (the Ff. reading); and 
in the Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 255, 256: 

Are there balance here to weigh 
The flesh? 

For other examples see Abbott’s Shakespearian Gram- 
mar, g 471. — MUuse in this line is equivalent to abuse. 

Shakespeare has here copied almost the very words of 
Holinshed. (See above, note 19.) 

26. Lines 49-51: 

This match'd with other did, my gracious lord; 

For more uneven and unwelcome news 

Came from the 7iorth, and thus it did import. 

The text follows Q. 1 and Q. 2. Q. 5, Q, 6, and Ff. read 
thus: 

This matcht with other lihe, my gracious Lord, 

Farre more vneuen and vnwelcome Newes 
Came from the North, and thus it did report, 

27. Lines 55, 56: 

At ffolmedon ^net, 

Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour, 
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The Qq. and Ff. end the first line with spe^ul The cor- 
rection is Capell's. Tope comiJrcsscd the two lines into 
At Jlolmedon spent a sad and bloody hour, 

28. Line 58: the NEWS WAS dodd. —Shakespeare makes 
neios either singular or plural; and sometimes both in one 
sentence, as here, where we have them in tbe next line 
referring to news. In iii. 2. 121 below we find these news. 

29. Line 64: Stain'd with the variation of each soil, <fcc. 
—The picture is a graphic one. The rider has upon him 
the dust or mud of the varied ^>ils over which he has 
ridden, not having paused at any point to brush it from 
his clothes. 

30. Line 69: Balk'd in their own 5^ood:,— This is the only 
instance of the occurrence of the verb to balk in the 
peculiar sense in which ifc is used here, viz., “to pile 
or heap up in ridges.” The very obvious emendation 
bath'd was suggested by Heath; bak'd was Grey’s conjec- 
ture. Grant White would read bark'd. But though there 
would seem to be no other instance of the use of this 
\%rb in the sense which it has here, it may very easily 
have been coined by Shakespeare from the substantive 
balk, thus explained by Baret in his Alvearie sub voce: 

A bailee or banke of earth raysed or standing vp be- 
tweene two furrowes." He translated it by the Latin 
grumus, which Cooper in his Thesaurus I’onders: “A 
barrow or hillocke of earth,” and also by lyra, which 
should be lira, rendered by Cooper “ a ridge of land be- 
tween two forro\’fts: a bailee. ” Balk is a word which seems 
to have had very various meanings; according to Baret 
it also meant “ a footstool or stop tt> go up,” At any rate 
the %vord is used in the sense of “a ridge left by the 
plough” commonly enough in old English literature. In 
Piers Plowman, passus vi, line 109, we have: 

Dikeres .lud delueres digged vp the ba/hrs. 

Gower in his Confessio Annmtis (bk. iii.) uses the verb to 
balk in the sense of to leave a balk or ridge in ploughing: 
But so well halt no man the plough, 

That he ne balheth other while. 

—Works (i 8 S 7 ), vol. 111 . p, 296 . 

Minslieu, Guide into Tongues, 1617, sxtb voce, gives “ to 
bailee, or make a halke in earing of land,” with its equi- 
valente, the French seillo7ier, Italian soUare, &c. For 
the noun balk in its various senses see Skeat, 8w6 voce, 
who says that the word is not much in use at the present 
day. He points out its connection with the A. Sax, balca, 
a heap, and ho giv^s from Boethius, xvi. 2, “ on baUan 
legan”=to lay in heaps. For the verb to balk, in another 
sense, see Taming of the Shrew, note 27. 

•> 

31. Lines 7l, 72: 

^ Mordalce THE Bari of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas. 

Qq. Ff. omit the, which was first supplied by Pope. 
jSrordake, or Mnrdach, was not the son of Douglas, but 
of the Duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, As Steevens 
Joints out, Shakespeare was misled by the omission of a 
comma in Holmslicd nftor gonvrnour, in the last passage 
quoted in note 19 above. This is a good illustratif)!! of 
the poet’s carohsssness in the minor details of history, so 
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unlike what we might expect of Bacon, if he had written 
the plays, as certain folk imagine. 

Just below, in the same passage, Holinshed makes a 
mistake, wliich Shakespeare copies, in referring to the 
Earl of Metiteith as a different person from the Earl of 
Fife, when they were one and the same. 

32. Lines 75-77: 

A gaUa?it prize? ha! cousin^ is it not? 

West Jn faith, 

Itu a caiquest for a prince to boast of, 

Q. 1, Q. 2, followed su^3stautially by the other copies, 
read thus: 

A gallant prize? Ha coosen, is it not? In faith it is. 

A conquest for a ?*rince to boast of. 

The text is Dyce’s. Pope read: 

A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is not? 

IVesi. In faith, a conquest for a prince to boast of. 

■Westmoreland’s speech has been condensed into one line 
in various other ways. 

33. Line 83: sweet Fortune's minion and her pride.-^ 
Shakespeare furnishes several examples of this old use 
of minion (the Erench mignon) in the sense of darling or 
favourite. One is in the next scene (line 30), where Fal- 
staff describes lus company of amateur highwaymen as 

minions of the moon." Sge also Macbeth, ii. 4. 15, where 
Duncan’s horses are called ^Hhe minions of their race;’’ 
and Tempest, iv. 1. 98, where Venus is referred to as 
“Mars’s hot minion'' See Comedy of Errors, note 31. 

34. Line 87, 88: 

That some night-tripping faii'y had exchang'd 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 

For the popular superstition concerning these fairy 
changelings^ see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 70. 

35. Line 95:1 shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
— See the first part of the quotation from Holinshed in 
note 06, infra. As Toilet explains, Hotspur had a right 
to ail the prisoners except the Earl of Fife. “By the law 
of arms, every man who had taken any captive, whose re- 
demption did not exceed ten thousand crowns, had him 
clearly for himself, either to acquit or ransom, at his 
pleasure.” Steevens points out that the Earl of Fife, 
“being a prince of the blood royal (son to the Duke of 
Albany, brother to King Bobertlll.), Henry might justly 
claim him by his acknowledged military prerogative” 
(Var. Ed. vol. xvi. pp. 188, 189). 

36. Line 97: hfalevolent to you, in Si aspecfe.— This is 
the language of astrology. Malevolent was especially used 
of the influence of the heavenly bodiP:S, and aspect was 
the technical term for the position of a heavenly body 
with reference to that influence. 

37. Line 98: makes Mm peune himself. — “The meta- 
phor,” as Johnson remarks, “is taken from a cock, who, 
in his pride, prunes hiinself; that is, picks off the loose 
featliers to smooth the rest. To prune and to plume, 
spoken of a bird, is the same " (Var. Ed. vol. xvi, p. 189)- 
Haiimcr changed prune t^ph(,me; but the former word is 
used again in Cymbeline, v. 4. 118; “ Prunes the immortal 
wing. ** 


38. Line 107: Than out of anger can be uttered. — Than 
can be uttered because of my anger, or than anger wdll 
suffer me to say. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

39. An Apartment belonging to Bi'ince Hemy. — Some 
of the editors place the scene in Another Moom of the 
Palace; hu?we learn elsewhere in the play that the Prince 
had absented himself for some time from the court. 
According to tradition he lived at Cold Harbour, a man- 
sion granted to him as Prince of Wales, This house is 
said to have been in the neighbourhood of Eastcheap. 
Halliwell, in his Folio edition of Shakespeare, makes the 
scene The Painted Tavern in the Vintry, which Stow men- 
tions as a favourite haunt of the Prince and his comrades. 

40. Line 2: fat-witted. — An excess#! fat was associated 
with dulness of wit. Compai% Love’s Labour ’s Lost, v. 2. 
268: 

Well-Iiking wits they have; gross, gross ; fat, fat; '*•' 
and in Henry V. iii. 7. fat-brained is used as fat-witted 
is here. 

41. Line 3: sack . — This was the name given to all 
Spanish wines, which were, as a rule, dry and rough, and 
required to be qualified with sugar to suit the taste of 
those times. Sack (originally written seclce) is generally 
held to he the equivalent of the French vin sec. It ap- 
pears afterwards to have been used also as the name for 
sweeter wines, such as Canary and Malaga, simply be- 
cause they were like the wines of Spain, white, and not 
red wines. Minsheu (edn. 1599) gives under Sacke, “ a 
wdne that commeth out of Spaine, Vino bianco;” and in 
the edition of 1617 “vinum siccumf which he further 
explains “ propter magnam siccandi humores facultatem, 
unde etiam G (i.e. French) vin sec, vin d’Espaigne.” 
Florio explains the word =“ vin di Spagna.” Neither the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, nor Palsgrave, nor Baret gives 
sack in this sense. Nares has an exliaustive article on 
sack, in which he quotes “Dr. Venner’s curious work, 
Via recta ad Vitam longam (publ. 1687). After discussing 
medicinally the propriety of mixing sugar with sack, he 
adds: ‘But what I have spoken of mixing sugar with 
sack, must he understood of Sherie sack, for to mix sugar 
with other wines, that in a common appellation are called 
sack, and are sweeter in taste, makes it unpleasant to the 
pallat, and fulsome to the stomach’ (p. 31). Speaking 
afterwards of Canary wine, he says: ‘Canarie-wine, 
which beareth the name of the islands from whence it 
is brought, is of some termed a sacke, with this adj'unct, 
sweete; but yet very improperly, for it differeili not only 
from sacke in sweetness and pleasantness of taste, but 
also in colour and consistence. For it is not so white in 
colour as sack, nor so thin in substance’ (p. 32),” Further 
on in his article, Nares seems to throw some doubt on the 
derivation of the word from sec, apparently on the sole 
authority of F. E. Briickman, from whose Catalogus, 
(fee., 1722, he quotes: “est vinum quoddam album gener- 

.oswn, dulce, Hispanicum, sic dictum, quod in utribus 
‘sen sacds in Hispania circumvehatur. Hispani secco 
vocitant;” w'hich maybe thus translated: “ It is a certain 
white, generous, sweet wine, coming from Spain, so called 
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because it is carried about in leather bottles or sacks in j 
Spain. The Spaniards call it secco," With regard to this 
statement we may observe that, in the first place, the 
Spanish for a sack is sdca, or sdco; next, that there ap- 
pears to be no such word in the Spanish language as 
secco. It is evident that Briickinan confused the Italian 
word secco, meaning dry, with the Spanish saco, a sack. 
But it is only fair to those who reject the derivation from 
the Spanish seeo, dry, or the French vin sec, to point out 
that Douce says that the first mention of sack appears to 
be not ‘‘till the 23rd year of Henry the Eighth, when a 
regulation was made that no malmseys, romineis, sackes 
nor other sweet wines, should be sold for more than 
three-pence a quart” (p- 257). He does not give any 
reference; but malmsey is undoubtedly a sweet wine, 
while romineis is the same as the wine called nimne^j, 
which is menti<3ne<^by Burton in his Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, in the following passage (part i. sect. 2. memb. 1, 
subs. 1, quoted by Nares suh voce): “All black Wines, 
ovef-hot, compound, strong thick drinks as Muscadine, 
Malmsie, Allegant, Rumny, Brownbastard, Metheglen, 
and the like ... are hurtful in this case.” But the iden- 
tification of this wine is difficult. It appears from another 
quotation by Hares, suh voce, from Cogan’s Haven of 
Health, that it was a distinct wine from sack, while in 
The Nomenclator, 1585, Vinum Eispanense is explained 
as “ Spanish wine, nimney or sacke.” Mibge, in his dic- 
tionary, 1679, under the word sack, gives as its French 
equivalent “vin d’Espagne,” and adds a long note, of 
which we give the substance. After saying that there is 
no word in the English language, the etymology of which 
has given so much trouble, he declares in favour of a 
derivation by Mandelslo (sic) who derives sack from 
Xeque, “une Ville de Mauritanie, qui n’est pas fort 
eloigu^e du Detroit de Gibraltar.” He thinks that the 
Spanish might have transported both the vine (la Vigne) 
and the name from the other side of the Straits. This 
certainly seems a very far-fetched derivation; but the 
more one examines into the history of the word, the more 
difficult it becomes to accept the ordinaiy derivation 
from vin sec. Heither Cotgrave nor Mi^ge gives under 
Sec, or vi?i, any such expression as vin sec. The suggestion 
that sack was so called because the wine was originally 
carried in goat-skins or sacks is plausible enough, but in 
the absence of further light on the subject we must be 
content to leave its etymology doubtful— F. A. M. 

42. Dine 11: fiame-eolowred tafeta.—Taffeta was a thin 
kind of silken stuff, and it seems to have been often of 
this bright colour. Halliwell quotes from Wits, Fittes, 
and Fancies (by Anthonie Ctopley), 1614: ^ “ attyr'd in taf- 
feta all over figured with fames of fire:'' and from The 
Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes Inne, 1612, 
“Enter foure Cupids from each side of the boscage, 
attired iafiame coloured tafiita." 

43. Dine 14: you come near me now?.— We find the phrase 
again in Borneo and Juliet, i. 6. 22, where old Capulet, 
bantering the ladies, asks “ am I come near ye nowV' 

44. Dines 15, 10: the moon and the seven stars.— A 


1 This is the Second Edition ; the first w.is published In 1595. The 
prose part is translated from a Spanish work. 
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liar expression of the time for the moon and the stars in 
general, though the seven stars was no doubt originally a 
reference to the Pleiades. 

45. Dine 16: wand'rincf k7iight so/air.”— Steevens 

points out that there is an allusion here to El Donzel del 
Febo, the “Knight of the Sun,” whoso adventures were 
translated from the Spanish in a book entitled “The First 
Pai-t of the Mirrour of l>rincely deedes and Knighthood. 
AVherein is shewed the Worthinesse of the Knight of the 
Sunne and his brother Bosicleer. . . . Now newly trans- 
lated out of Spanish into our vulgar English tongue, ])y 
Mfargaret] T[ilor]. Imprinted at London by Thomas Este” 
[1579]. There were altogether eight parts of this book 
published between 1570-1601. The second and uhird parts 
are the only other ones which refer to the history of the 
Knight of the Sun, and they were published probably 
in 1582, 1683. The two letter parts were translated by 
“R. p.” The work is now very scarce. Steevens says: “This 
illustrious personage was ‘most excellently /a ire,’ and a 
great wanderer, as those who travel after him through 
three thick volumes in quarto will discover. Perhaps the 
irords that wandering knight so fair are part of some 
forgotten ballad on the subject of this marvellous hero’s 
adventures.” Shirley, in the Gamester (act iii. so. 1), men- 
tions this knight: 

He has knock’d the flowerjjf chivalry, the very 

Doftsel del Phebo of the time. 

—Works (Giflbrei's ecln,), vol. iii. p, 5130. 

46. Dine 23: 7 iot so much as will serve to be prologue to 
an egg and buttB\— That is, “not so much grace (playing 
upon the word) as will serve to bo prologue (-grace) to a 
simple breakfast.” Compare ii. 1. 65 below, where the 
guests call for eggs a7id butter in the morning. 

47. Dine 27: let not us that are squires of the night's 
BOPy be called thieves of the day's BEAUTY. — The mean- 
ing of this fanciful sentence is not very clear. Of course 
there is a play upon the words knight and night, and 
upon body and beauty. Malone says that beattty “ in 
the western counties is pronounced nearly in the same 
manner as booty" (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 191). Certainly 
this mispronunciation is not uncommon. Grant White 
(quoted by Bolfe) says that there is a play on the words 
body and beauty, which “ were in their vowel sounds pro- 
nounced alike, botli of them having in their first syllable 
the pure or name sound of 0 , and booty having also that 
sound;” but does not produce any evidence of this pro- 
nunciation, and from the fact that the initial syllable of 
beauty, beautiful, beautified is very frequently spelt 
hew in the literature of the sixteenth century, it is very 
unlikely that bea;yty was ever pronounced boty as in the 
French heauU. Falstaff s speeches are full of antitheses 
and euphuisms. In fact many of them seem to be paro- 
dies of speoebes in Lilly’s works. This sentence in the 
text is an instance of straining after antithesis. There 
may be, as Steevens suggests, a reference to another 
meaning of the phrase squires of the body, which properly 
applied to an attendant on a knight, Imt was afterwards^ 

nised as a cant term for a pimp (ut supra, i>. 190-—F.A.M. 

48. Dine 29: Diana’# /oresfenv,— Malone has a very mis- 
leading note here. He says: “We learn from Hall that 
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certain persons who appeared as foresters in a pageant 
exhibited in the reign of Henry VIII. were called Diana's 
Knights" (Var. Ed- vol. -xvi. p. 192). On referring to Hall 
we find that in the long account he gives of the jousts 
and pageants that took place at the marriage of Prince 
Henry to his brother's widow, Catharine of Aragon, there 
appeared six knights, at the head of whom was Thomas 
Lord Howard, afterwards Earl of Surrey, who was ac- 
companied by a pageant, the central figure of -which was 
‘Hhe Lady Pallas.” These knights called themselves 
“ Dame Pallas Schollers,” and they -ivere challenged by 
eight knights, headed 'by Sir John Pechy, w'ho was ac- 
companied by “ a Pagente made like a Parke, paled with 
pales of White and Cl-ren^ wherein wer certain Pallowe 
Here” (pp. 211 , 212 ). The® deer -were let out of the park 
and killed by the greyhounds, and then the knights who 
w’ere announced as “Seruan|es to Diana” challenged 
Dame Pallas’s knights, who were to have as their reward 
if they conquered “ the dere killed, and the greye houdcs 
that slew them; ” but if Diana’s knights won they were 
to have only the swords of their opponents. The king, 
however, fearing “ that there was some grudge, and dis- 
pleasure betwene theim," refused to give his consent to 
the mimic combat (p. 212 ). It is veiy doubtful whether 
the phrase Diana's foi’esters alludes at all to these 
knights. According to the old mythology, Diana, the 
goddess of the moon, wasm huntress. Speaking of those 
who ply their trade by moonlight as though they be- 
longed to the huntress-goddess’s retinue, Falstaff calls 
them her foresters. There are other instances of this 
use of the phrase.— F. A. M. 

49. Line 47: of HyUa.-— The words are found in the Qq. 
but not in the Ef. Tire omission was doubtless accidental. 
The town Sybla in Sicily, like Mount Hymettus in G-reece, 
was proverbial for its bees and honey. The “Sybla 
bees” are mentioned in Julius Csesar, v. 1 . 34. 

50. Lines 47, 48: 7ny old lad of the castle.— As stated in 
the introduction the original name of Ealstaff in the play 
was Oldcastle, and this passage was a punning allusion to 
it. Compare II. Henry IV. epilogue, 31: “Falstaff shall 
die of a sweat, unless already a’ be killed with your hard 
opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this vs not the 
7na7i;" which is evidently an apology for the former use 
of Oldcastle' s name, and an assurance that no allusion to 
the martyr was intended, Hat. Field, who was a member 
of Shakespeare’s company, in his Amends for Ladies 
(1618), makes Seldom say (act iv. sc. 3): 

I do irear \ 

Your lordship this fair morning is to fight, . ' 

And for your honour ; did you never see ' 

The play where the /ai kitight, higut OHdcastle, 

Did tell you truly what this honour was? 

— Dodsley, vol. xi. p. *52, 

This alludes to Falstaff’s soliloquy on honour (v, 1 . 130 
below). Compare also Fuller, Church Hist. lib. iv.: 
“ Stage poets have themselves been very bold with, and 
others very merry at, the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, 
whom they have fancied a boon companion, a jovial 
royster, and yet a coward to boot. . . . The best i^ 
Sir John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John 
Qld^a^tle^ and of latQ U sv^sUtuted in his place'* 


51. Lines 48, 49: And is 7iot a BUFF jeekin a most sweet 

robe o/DUEANCE?— See Comedy of Errors, note 102. The 
same pun on dut'ance occiu’s in iv. 3. 26 of that play. 
Durajice appears to have been the name of some cloth 
which w-as remarkable for its durable qualities. Hares 
thinks it was an improved substitute for buff leather. 
That there was such a stuff is shown by the following 
passage, among others, from the Three Ladies of London 
(1584); ^ • 

As the tailor that out of seven yards stole one and a half of durance. 

— Dodsley, vol. vi. p. 344. 

52. Lines 72, 73: I'll he a brace judge! — Compare the 
Famous Victories of Henry V. (1598), sc. G: 

Hen. V. But Ned, so soone as I am King, the first thing I wil do, 
shal be to put my Lord chief Justice out of office, And thou shalt be 
my Lord cliiefe Justice of England. 

Ned. Shall I be Lord chiefs Justice! By gogo wounds, He he the 
branest Lord chief e ynstice that e;|er was iu England, 

— Shakspere Quarto Facsimile, Ho, 39, p, 17. 

53. Line 81: dbiaming of suits, whereof the HAHdkAN 
hath no lean loardrohe.—ThQre is a quibble on suits, with 
an allusion to the fact that the clothes of the criminal 
were the hangman’s perquisite. This privilege belonged 
to Jack Ketch in very recent times. It is alluded to by 
Charles Lamb in his humorous Letter to the Keflector, 
“ On the Inconveniences resulting from being hanged.” 
The unfortunate writer is supposed to have been rejjrieved 
at the last moment and cut down wiiile alive. Subse- 
quently he meets the hangman “smirking along” in a 
waistcoat that had been his! 

64. Lines 82, 83: 1 am m ^nalancholy as a gib-CAT or a 
LUGG’i) BBAE. — A Gib-cat was undoubtedly a male cat, Qib 
being an abbreviation of Gilbert, of which Tibert is said 
to be the old French form, the latter (Tybert) being, as 
win be remembered, the name of the cat in Heynard the 
Fox; hence Tib, another common name for a cat, (Com- 
pare Homeo and Juliet, note 85.) Chaucer has in the 
Homaunt of the Hose (line 6174) “ Gihbe our cat.” Gib is 
a translation of Thibert (see Hares sub voce Gib). But 
there is no doubt that it is often used as if it referred to a 
she cat. For instance in Gammer Gui’ton’s Heedle “ Gib 
the cat,” who may be considered one of the characters of 
the play, is constantly referred to as a female, e.g. in act 
ii. scene 3 Hodge says, “ With that Gib shut her two 
eyes;" and on the same page, “ Gib in her tail hath fire” 
(Dodsley, vol. iii. p. 1 S 6 ), in spite of the fact that in act i. 
scene 2 Gib is referred to as a male (p. 178): 

Hath no man stolen, her ducks or hens, orgeided Gib her cat? 

—Utsnfra, p. 178. 

And in Peele’s Edward I., Jack says: 

Ere Gib our cat can lick her ear. 

— Works, p. 381. 

And in Beaiimont and Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, v. 1 , “your 
pi 6 - 3 hip” is applied in a coarse passage, figuratively, to a 
wH)man OVorks, vol. i. p, 98). The confusion as to gender, 
in Gammer Gurton’s Hccdle, may arise from the fact that 
nothing is more common than to hear a male cat. espe- 
cially one that has been gelded, alluded to as she; and 
"the femiuino gender is used by the common people, in the 
most haphazard fashion, of all kinds of things animate 
and inanimate. “As melancholy as a gibbed cat” is 
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found among Howell's English Proverbs. See Bohn (p, 
190), where it is spelt gibed cat." The appropriateness 
of the proverb is not at all clear. A gibbed cat (i.e. a 
castrated male) is, as a rule, anything but a melancholy 
animal, even when he has long passed the age of kitten- 
hood. 

A lugg'd bear means one of those unhappy bears that 
W’ere led about by a collar and chain and made to dance. 
Certainly it is easier to see why this poor animal should 
be melancholy, considering the ill-treatment which it 
almost invariably suffers. Compare Lear, iv. 2. 42: “ the 
head-lugg'd bear;" and in the same play, act ii. sc. 4, 
lines 7, 8, “Horses are tied by the heads, dogs and bears 
by the neck."-— r. A. M. 

65 . Line 85 : or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 
— Steevens, unwlllii^ to believe that the national instru- 
ment of Scotland could evur have been naturalized in 
England, hazai’ded the extraordinary conjecture that by 
Lincolnshire bagpipe Shakespeare meant the frogs croak- 
ing in the Lincolnshire marshes ! But we have a refer- 
ence quoted by Boswell from Annin’s Nest of Ninnies, 
1608, in which, among the pleasures provided at a Christ- 
mas jollification, are enumerated “a noyse of Minstrells 
and a Lincolnshire bagpipe was prepared: the minstrells 
for the great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall; the min- 
strels to serve up the knights raeate, and the bagpipe for 
the common dancing" (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 197). This, 
it is clear, must refer to the well-known musical instru- 
ment. Chappell, Popular Music, p. 545 , quotes, inter alia, 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xxv., concerning Lincolnshire: 
From Wythatn, mine own town, first water'd with my source, 

As to the eastern sea I hasten on my course, 

Who sees so pleasant play, or is of fairer seen! 

AVhose swains in shepherds’ grey, and girls in Lincoln green, 
Whilst some the rings of bells, and some the bag-j>ipes ply, 

Dance many a merry round. 

■—Southey's British Poets, p. 672. 

Steevens might have remembered that Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims numbered among them a certain Miller, 
of whom we are told: 

A baggepij^e wel could he blowe and soune, 

And therwithal he brought us out of toune. 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales, lines 567, 568. 

In Stothard’s well-lmo-vvn picture we see the miller at 
the head of the procession vigorously blowing the pipes. 
Chaucer does not tell us from what part of England the 
miller came; his tale relates to Oxford.— p. a. m. 

56 . Lines 87 , 88: a hare, or the melancholy of MOOR- 
DITGH.— Compare Drayton’s Polyolbion, Tlie Second Song, 
in the part* descriptive of the New Eorest: 

That where the hearth was warm’d with winter's feasting fires, 

The meianckoly kare is form’d in brakes and briars. 

—Southey’s British Poets, edn. 1831, p. 606, end col. 

Is form’d means, of course, is seated in her form. Ac- 
cording to Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy (part i. 
sect. 2, mcmli. 2, sixbsec, 1), hare is “ a black meat, 
melancholy, and hard of digestion, it breeds Incubus, 
often eaten, and causeth fearful dreams" (edn. 1676, p. 
40), In Swift's Polite Conversation, Answerall, being'* 
asked to eat hare, replies, “No, madam, they say ’tis 
melancholy meat." 


Moor-ditch was a ditch which drained M<ior-fields. It 
formed part of the main ditch whicli surrtmnilcd the old 
city of London for defensive purposes. Stow says in his 
chapter on “The Toune-ditch without the Wall of the 
Citie" that it was cleansed in 1540, and again in 1549 and 
1509 (pp. 26, 27). It appears that the part known as 
Moor-fields, between Bishopsgatc and Cripplcgatc, was 
orignally a large marsh, and a groat part of it under 
watei'. Various attempts were made to drain it. In 1512 
Roger Atchley, the mayor, “caused divers dikes to be 
cast, and made to drein the waters of the said Moore- 
flelds, with Bridges arched over 'Them, and the grounds 
about to be leveled, whereby the said field was made 
somewhat more commodious,^ but yet it stood full of 
noisome waters" (p. 475). It was again drained, 1527, 
“into the course of Walbrooke, and so into the Thames" 
(p. 475). Einsbury-flelds xjrere also drained at the same 
time. In the map of London, 1568, prefixed to Pennant’s 
London, there is a note whicli says, among other things, 
that when the map was printed Moor-fields was not laid 
out or planted. This was apparently done towards the 
e^d of Elizabeth’s reign, when the fields became a fa- 
vourite resort of the citizens ; but Moor-ditch seems still 
to have retained its uninviting character. In a passage 
(partly quoted by Malone) in his Pennilesse Pilgrimage, 
giving an account of his journey from London to Edin- 
burgh, 1018, Taylor, the Watrr-poct, describing his ar- 
I'ival, altogether penniless, in Edinburgh, says: “my 
body being tyi’ed with traiiell, and my mindo attyred with 
moody, muddy, J^Ioore-ditoh melanchoUy " (Works, 1630, 
pt. i. p. 129).— p. A. M. 

67. Lines 99, 100: ivisdom cries ovt in the streets, aoid 
no man regards it.— This is an allusion to Proverbs i, 20: 
“Wisdom crieth without; she uttoroth her voice in the 
streets." This may be the reason why F. 1 omits the 
first part of the sentence, reading simply for no one re- 
gards it So it omits by the Lord in the next speech. 
Staunton points out, in his Illustrative Comments on this 
play, that the omission in E. 1 of this passage, and of such 
phrases as “by my faith,” “by the mass," &.c., must not be 
attributed to the Act (3 Jac. 1) which forbad the use of 
“the Holy Name of God in Stage plays,” Ac., but to the 
increasing influence of the Puritans (vol. i. edn. 1858, 
p. 562). 

68. Line 101: thou hast damnable iteration, — Haiimer 
changed iteration to attraction. Johnson defines damnable 
iteration “a wicked trick of repeating and applying 
holy texts." Knigijfit says: “Ealstaff does not complain 
only of Hal’s quoting a scriptural text, but that he has 
been retorting and distorting the meaning of his words 
throughout the seCne. For example, I’alstaffi talks of the 
mn and moon, the Prince retorts with the sea and moon; 
F^lstaff uses hanging in one sense, the Prince in another; 
so of judging; and so in the passage which at last pro- 
vokes Ealstaff’s complaint. " 

69. Line 118: baffle wc.-See llichard II. note 42. Com- 
pare Spenser, Eaerie Queen, vi. 7. 27: 

• And After .nil, for }jre:iter inf.imic, 

He by the Iieeles him hunij upon ;i tico, 

And bajfitid so, that all which passed by 
The picture of his punishment might see. 
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60. Line 139: Gadshill . — This hill was near Eochester, 
on the highway to Canterbury, and was much infested 
by highwaymen and footpads, who waylaid pilgrims and 
other travellers. Compare John Clavell’s Eeeantation 
of an ill-led Life, 1034: 

For though I oft have seene Gadci’s-hill and those 
Red tops of mountaines where good people lose 
Their ill kept purses. 

The author was an ex-highwayman, and commenced his 
predatory career on Gads-hill. In Westward Hoe, by Dek- 
ker and Webster (1G07), there is an allusion to the clangers 
of this spot (act ii. sc. i): 

Mon. Why how lies she? 

Bird. Troth as the way ligs ouer Gads^hill^ very dangerozts. 

But Boswell in the Var. Ed. (vol, xvi. pp. 432-434) gives 
on the authority of Sir Henry Ellis, a Narrative from 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the* British Museum written 
by Sir Boger Man wood, and dated 3rd July, 1590, which 
gives a detailed account of “ robbery es done at Gadeshill 
by certain ffoote theves” and “by horse theves.** It ap- 
pears that the latter had remarkably good horses, and 
that one of them “wealing a vizarde greye bearde” wis 
commonly called “Justice greye Bearde.” Two of the 
principal robbers were called Custall and Manwaring, 
who appear to have escaped arrest. Perhaps Shakespeare 
may have had tliis particular gang in his mind. 

Gads-MU in our time l?as achieved a pleasanter repu- 
tation, having been the place where the late Charles 
Dickens resided, having fulfilled the ambition of his 
youth, as he tells us, by purchasing a house there. 

61. Lines 157, 158: stand for ten shillings.— That is, for 
a royal, the ten-shilling coin to which we have punning 
allusions elsewhere; as in ii. 4. 321 below, where the nohle 
and the royal are played upon. So in Eichard II. v. 5. 67, 
68, where, in reply to the greeting of the groom, “ Hail, 
royal prince!” the king sportively says: 

Thanks, noble peer; 

The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 

See Eichard II. note 322. 

62. Lines 177, 178: farewell, All-hallown swimner ! — ^The 
summer-like weather that sometimes comes at about the 
time of All-hallows Day (November 1) is compared with 
Ealstaff s jollity in the winter of life. 

63. Lines 181, 182: Falstajf, Bardolph, Peto, and Gads- 
kill . — For Bardolph, Peto, the Qq. and Ff. have Harvey, 
Mossill, which are doubtless the names of actors. In ii. 4 
the prefix Ross, is found in the Qq. in (Jiree speeches which 
the Ff. give to Gadshill. Nothing is known of any actors 
so named, nor does any mention of them occur else- 
where. They were probably only what ve now call awjpm, 
and possibly Eossill fii-st played Gadshill, and then Peto, 
for he could not have “doubled” the parts. We can 
readily understand how actors’ names were sometimes 
substituted for those of their parts in prefixes and stage- 
directions of MSS. used in the theatre; but why they 
should get into the text is not so easily explained. It 
might possibly be the slip of a drowsy copyist in the 
theatre, who, being accustomed to associate the person 
with the part, inadvertently put one name for the other. 

64 Lines 215, 216: meet me to-moreow nigki in Hast'- 


cheap. — Capell changes to-morrow night to to -night. 
Knight arranges the passage thus: “ meet me. To-mor- 
row night in Eastcheap.” Clarke aptly says: “ The prince 
is thinking of the meeting that is to take place after the 
‘ exploit,’ and not of that which is to precede it; of the 
time when he is to enjoy the jest, not of the time when 
he is to prepare for it.”— F. A. M. 

65. LineS 228-230: 

Jf all the year ^cere playing holidays. 

To sport ivoidd be as tedious as to work; 

But when they seldom come, they zvish’d-for come. 
Compare Sonnet lii. 5-8: 

Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare, 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 

Like stones of worth they thinly placed are, 

Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 

• 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

66. — Holinshed’s account of the quarrel between Heniy 
and the Percies is as follows: — 

“Henrie eaiie of Northumberland, with his brother 
Thomas earle of Worcester, and his sonne the lord Henrie 
Persie, surnamed Hotspur, which were to king Henrie in 
the beginning of his reigne, both faithfull freends, and 
earnest aiders, began now to enuie his wealth and felicitie; 
and especiallie they were greeved, bicause the king 
demanded of the earle and his sonne such Scotish pris* 
oners as were taken at Homeldon and Nesbit: for of all 
the captiues which were taken in the conflicts foughten in 
those two places, there was deliuered to the Mngs pos- 
session onlie Mordake earle of Fife, the duke of Albanies 
sonne, though the king did diuers and sundrie times re- 
quire deliuerance of the residue, and that with great 
threatnings: wherewith the Persies being sore offended, 
for that they claimed them as their owne proper pris- 
oners, and their peculiar preies, by the counsel of the 
lord Thomas Persie earle of Worcester, whose stuclie was 
euer (as some write) to procure malice, and set things 
in a broile, came to the king vnto Windsore (vpon a pur- 
pose to prooue him), and there required of him, that 
either by ransom e or otherwise, he would cause to be de- 
liuered out of prison Edmund Mortimer earle of March, 
their cousine germane, whome (as they reported) Owen 
Glendouer kept in filthie prison, shakled with irons, onelie 
for that he tooke his part, and was to him faithfull and 
true. 

“ The king began not a little to muse at this request, and 
not without cause ; for in deed it touched him somewhat 
neere, sith this Edmund was sonne to Eo^r earle of 
March, sonne to the ladie Philip, daughter of Lionell 
duke of Clarence, the third sonne of king Edward the 
tliircl ; which Edmmid at king Eichards going into Ire- 
land, was pz'oclamed heire apparant to the erowne, whose 
aunt called Elianor, the lord Henrie Persie had married; 
and therefore King Henrie could not well heare, that anie 
man should be in earnest about the aduaiicement of that 
linage- The king when he had studied on the matter 
** made answer that the earle of March was not taken pri- 
soner for his cause, nor in his seruice, but willinglie suf- 
fered liimselfe to be taken, bicause he would not with- 
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stand tlie attempts of Owen Glendouer and his complices, 
and therefore he would neither ransome him, nor releeue 
him. 

“The Persies with this answer and fraudulent excuse 
were not a little fumed, insomuch that Henrie Hotspur 
said openlie: Behold, the heire of the relme is robbed 
of his right, and yet the robber with his owne will not 
redeenie Jiim. So in this furie the Persies depa|ted, mind- 
ing nothing more than to depose king Henrie from the 
high type of his roialtie, and to place in his seat their 
cousine Edmund earle of March, whom they did notonlie 
deliuer out of captiuitie, but also (to the high displeasure 
of King Henrie) entered in league with the foresaid Owen 
Glendouer. . . . 

“King Henrie not knowing of this new confederacie 
. . . gathered a great aimie to go againe into Wales, 
whereof the earl'^ of j^Tortliumherland and his sonne were 
aduertised by the earle of ¥7orcester, and with all dili- 
gence raised all the power they could make, and sent to 
the l^ots which before were taken prisoners at Homeldon, 
for aid of men, promising to the earle of Dowglas the 
towne of Berwike and a part of Northumberland, and to 
other Scotish lords great lordships and seignories, if they 
obteined the ufiper hand. The Scots in hope of gaine, 
and desirous to he reuenged of their old greefes, came 
to the earle with a great companie W'ell appointed” (pp. 
22, 23). 

67. Line 19: The moody frontier of a servant broio.— 
Warburton changed the word to frontlet; frontier 
here is used in a figurative sense, perhaps as indicating 
defiance. Below, in act ii. 8. 55, frontier is used in the 
sense of a fortified outwork (or perhaps the front of the 
fort in which the embrasures were): “palisadoes, fron- 
tiers, parapets.” Plorio (quoted by Singer upon that 
passage) has ‘^Frontiera, a frontier or bounding place; 
also a sconce, a bastion, a defence.” Shakespeai’e only 
uses frontier in one other passage ; in Hamlet, iv. 4. 16, 
where it means the frontier of a country, or a border ter- 
ritory. Stubbes, in his Anatomy of Abuses, speaks of 
women's dressing of their heads, with coronets, &c. about 
their temples, “ on the edges of their bolstred hair (for it 
standeth crested round their /rojificri-),” &c. (Shak. Soc. 
E-eprint, p. 67). It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
f rontier means, in the passage in our text, anything more 
tlimfro7it, i.e. forehead. 

68. Line 20: You have good leave to leave us.— A. cour- 
teous but peremptory formula of dismissal. Compare 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 326: 

Since I have yoMv £^opd leave to go away. 

69. Lines 34, 35: 

Ms chin new reap’d 

Showed like a stubbie-land at harvest-home. 

Tiiis seems to show that the fop wore his heard very 
closely cropped, but was not clean-shaved. Taylor the 
Water-Toet, in his Superbije Magellum or the Whip of 
Pride, has a long passage about the “ strange and vari- 
able cut ” of men’s beards, in which occur the following 
lines: * 

Some are reafd most substantial!, like a brush 
Which makes a Nat'rall wit knowne by the bush ! 


And some (to set their Love’s desire on edge) 

Arc cut and prun'de like to a quickset hedge. 

Some like a spade, some like a forke, sonne square 
Some round, some mow'd like sttdddCy some slarke bare. 

— Woiks (1630), Kepiint, 1879, pt. i. p. 34. 

70. Line 36: milUner.— The word is masculine in the 
only two instances in wliich Shakespcaro uses it. Com- 
pare Winter’s Talc, iv. 4. 192: “no milliner can so fit his 
customers with gloves.” I’lie trade was carried on by 
men long after the time of Elizabeth. 

71. Line 41: Took it in Snuffed the powder. 

There is a play upon the expression, which often meant 
took offence (see Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 166). Some 
have fancied that there is a yeference to tobacco, but 
Shakespeare does not mention the word elsewhere, and 
it is unlikely that he does so hero, 

72. Line 58: TFas parmaceti for an INWARD bruise.— 
The word is altered by some editors to spermaceti Eeed 
cites, in illustration of the form, Sir Eichard Hawkins, 
Voyage into the South Sea, 1593: speaking of the whale, 
hg says: “his spawne is for divers purposes. This we 
corruptly call parmacettie, of the Latin word sperma cetV 
Phillips, in his New World of Words (edn. 1706), gives 
Parmacity as the common form of Spenna Ceti. Compare 
Sir T. Overbury’s Characters [an Ordinary Fencer!, 1616: 
“His wounds are seldom 8kin-d«^epe; for an inward bruise 
lambstones and sweete-breads are his only spertnaceti." 

73. Line 64: lie would hwisef have been a soldier.— 
Soldier is here Jirtrisyllable, as in Julius Otcsar, iv. 3. 51: 
“ You say you are a better soldier; ” and Hamlet, i. 6. 
141: “As you are friends, scholars, and soldiersf So ex- 
ception is a quadrisyllable in line 78 below. 

74. Line 80: His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer.'— 
See note 9 above. 

75. Line 106: his crisp head.-— Ham the W'ord crisp 
might be supposed to be suggested by the curly head of 
the river-god as generally rei)resented in sculpture and 
poetry; but we find it applied to water where there is no 
such personification. Compare Tempest, iv. 1. 130, where 
the crisp channels of the brooks are mentioned. Steevens 
quotes Kyd, Cornelia, 1695: “ Turn not thy crispy tides, 
like silver curls” (Bodsley, voL v, p. 229) ; and Ben Jonson’s 
Masque, Tlie Vision of Delight: 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand, 

Only their heads are cns/ed by his stroke. 

— Works, vol. vii. p. 309. 

76. Line 108: basI and rotte7i policy.— -BiO Pf.; Qq. have 
bare, which some editors prefer, 

77. Line 128: Ai^5iH0UGn it BE WITH /msrard.— This is 
the reading of the Ff. The Qq. have : “Albeit I make a 
lizard,” which some editors adopt. In line 133, just 
below, the Ff. have “in Ms behalf VhX empty all these 
veins.” Tlie text follows the Qq. In line 135, for the 
down-trod of the Qq. the Ff. have downfall, except F, 4, 
which alters it to downfaln. 

♦ 78. Line 143; an eye of death.— TohiiBon made this “an 
eye menacing death;” but Mason's explanation, “an eye of 
deadly fear,” is favoured by the context. Worcester gives 
tlie reason for the king’s fear at tlie name of Mortimer. 
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79. Line 176: this CANKER, BolingbroJce. — For canJcer=: 
dog-rose, see Much Ado, i. 3. 28, and the note thereon. 

80. Line 188: I ivill unclasp a secret hook. — Compare 
Twelfth Kight, i. 4. 13, 14: 

I have unclasp'd 

To thee the book even of my secret soul. 

81. Line 193: On the unsteadfast footing of a spear . — 
The spear is supposed to he laid across as a bridge. Com- 
pare the reference to Hotspur in II. Henry IV. i. 1. 170, 
171: 

You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to in than to get o'er. 

82. Line 194: Jf he fall in, GOOD NIGHT !— Clarke says: 
“The Italians, to this da^, use their buona7iotte! as good 
night! is used here, to express a desperate resignation, 
when a cause or a game is lost. Sink or stvim is an old 
English proverbial expression,^implying to run the chance 
of success or failure." 

83. Lines 201-207: By heaven, methinks it were an easy 
leap, &c.—Verplanck (quoted by Holfe) remarks: “Theo- 
bald, Steevens, and the critics of that school, have sneered 
at this passage, as ‘rant;’ and T. Warton (a critic of a 
higher order) has strangely suggested that this is prob- 
ably a passage from some bombast play, and afterwards 
used as a common burlesque phrase for attempting im- 
possibilities.’ But this rant is precisely the rant in which 
such a character as Hotspur might give vent to his feel- 
ings, in real life. It is the language of an ardent mind, 
under strong excitement, giving utterance to its aspira- 
tions in grand but half-formed figui\'S; and is justly 
liable to no other criticism than Worcester himself im- 
mediately subjoins, on the ‘world of figures’ created by 
his nephew’s imagination; a clear proof as to what the 
author himself intended. This ‘rant’ of Hotspur is not 
unlike some of the rants of Hapoleon, in his bulletins— 
so extravagant when tried by the standard of cold criti- 
cism ; so animating and exciting in their actual effect. 
Warburton observes that Euripides has put the same 
sentiment into the mouth of Eteocles; ‘ I will not disguise 
my thoughts; I would scale heaven, I would descend to 
the very entrails of the earth, if so be that by that price 
I could obtain a kingdom.’ Johnson says, ‘ Though I am 
far from condemning this speech, with Gildon and Theo- 
bald, as absolute madness, yet I cannot find in it that 
profundity of reflection and beauty of allegory which 
Warburton endeavoured to display. This sally of Hot- 
spur may be, I think, soberly and rationally vindicated 
as the violent eruption of a mind inflated with ambition 
and fired with resentment; as the il?oasted clamour of a 
man able to do much and eager to do more; as the dark 
expression of indetermined thoughts.^ The passage from 
Euripides is surely not allegorical; yet it is produced, and 
properly, as parallel.’ In the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle (Induction, Works, vol. ii. p. 75), Beaumont ^nd 
Fletcher put these lines into the mouth of Ealph, the 
apprentice, apparently with the design of raising a good- 
natured laugh at Shakespeare's expense, in which he pro- 
bably would have joined as heartily as any one.’* 

84. Lines 209, 210: 

Be apprehends a world of pigxjees here, 

But mt the form of what he should attend. 


The figures are shapes which Hotspur conceives in his 
imagination; but none of them bear the form of the 
matter to which he should attend, namely, what his 
uncle had to propose. 

85. Line 228: All studies here I solemnly DEFY. — Defy 
is here equivalent to abjure or renounce. Compare King 
John, iii. 4. 23: “No, I defysAX counsel, all redress." See 
also iv. 1. 6 of the present play. 

86. Line 230: that same sword-ayid-huckler Prince of 
TFaZes.— “ When the rapier and dagger were introduced, 
they became the distinctive weapons of gentlemen, while 
the sword and buckler were used by serving-men and 
brawling, riotous fellows; therefore Percy coins this epi- 
thet for Prince Hal, to intimate that he was but one of 
those low and vulgar fellows with whom he was associ- 
ated” (Clarke). 

87. Line 236: wasp-stung. is the reading of Q. 1, 

Q. 2, which the rest follow, has waspe-to^igue; Ff., sub- 
stantially, wasp-tongu' d. ^ 

88. Line 248: Eavenspurg. — The port, at the mouth of 
the Humber, where Bolingbroke landed on his return 
from exile. See Eichard II. note 145. For the interview 
to which Hotspur refers, see act ii. sc. 3 of that play. 

89. Line 278: Before the game's afoot, thou stdl LETT’ST 
SLIP.— The metaphor is taken from hunting. To let slip 
the greyhounds was to set them free from the slips or 
thongs by which they were held until the proper moment, 
Cf. Coriolanus, i. 6. 37-39: 

Holding- Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash. 

To lei him slip at will ; 

and Henry V. iii. 1. 31, 32: 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start. 

Turberville, in The Noble Art of Venerie or Hunting, 
1575, p, 240, says: “ We let sUppe a greyhoM, and we caste 
off a hounde.” 

90. Line 292: Cousin, farewell.— The word cousin is 
loosely used by Shakespeare for nephew, niece, uncle, 
brother-in-law, and gi'andchild; and also as a mere com- 
plimentary form of address between princes and persons 
of rank. See Eichard II. note 161, and Eichard III. 
note 242. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

91. Lines 9, 10: as dank here as a Some of the edi- 
tors have proposed to change dog to bog and dock; but 
this is one of a class of colloquial similes that will hardly 
bear analysis. Dyce (note 34) says “ as wet«%s a dog” is 
an expression still in use ; and he compares Taylor the 
Water-Poet, A Bogge of Warre: “But many pretty ridicu- 
lous aspersions are cast upon Bogges, so that it would 
make a Bogge laugh to heare and vnderstand them. As 
I haue heard a Man say, I am as hot as a Bogge, or, as 
cold as a Bogge; I sweats like a Bogge, (when indeed a 
Bogge neuer sweates,) as drunke as a Bog®e, hee swore 
like a Bogge, and one told a Man once, That his Wife was 
not to be beleeu’d, for she would lye like a Bogge' 
(Works, 1630, p. 232). 
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92. Tine 15: I think this be.— Tliis is the reading of 
Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4; the others have “ I think this to he." 
Ff. read “ I thiiike this w.” 

93. Lines 10, 17; i am stwig like a According 

to Pliny (Natural History, bk. ix. ch. 47), “some fishes 
there be, which of themselves are given to breed fleas and 
lice, among which the Chalcis, a kind of Turbot, is one" 
(Holland’s Translation, i. 2G4); but the simile^may be as 
unmeaning as the one in line 9 above. 

94. Line IS: by the mass.— The Ff. omit this, like God's 
body in line 29, and change christen to in Christendom, 

95. Lines 26, 27; ttm RAZES of ginger. —Tlhe raze is 
commonly supposed to be the same as race or root; but 
here it would rather seem to be the name of some kind of 
package. 

«i^ 

96. Lines 27, 28: Clhring-^oss stood at the angle of the 
road from Temple Bar where it turned southward towards 
the ijfecmcts of Whitehall and Westminster. It was the 
last of those crosses which Edward I. erected in memory 
of his queen, Eleanor, at the places where her funeral had 
halted on the way to the Abbey, and took its name from 
the hamlet of Charing which lay in the neighbourhood. 
In Shakespeare’s time there were fields to the west and 
north-west, but divers fair houses and tenements were 
being built along the road towards both London and 
Westminster (see Stowe, Survey, pp. 493, 494), and the 
present passage shows that the name of Chaiing Cross 
had been acquired by some part of the surrounding 
locality. The Cross, which was twice rebuilt, was finally 
pulled down in 1643, but the name still remaina^E. a. m. 

97. Lines 32, 83: as good deed as drink.— This was a cant 
phrase. It occurs again in the next scene, line 23; and also 
in Twelfth Night, ii, 3. 185. 

98. Line 37: two o'clock.— As the carrier had said above 
that it was four o’clock, it is likely that he purposely 
misleads Gadshill here. He evidently has a distrust of 
the fellow. He will not lend him a lantern, and treats him 
with contempt throughout. 

99. Line 43: Ay, whe7i? canst tell?— A common piece of 
slang, expressing scorn at the demand of another. Com- 
pare Comedy of Errors iii. 1, 50-52: 

Drcf. E. O Lord, I must laugh 1 

Have at you with a proverb — Shall I set in my staff? 

Ztice. Have at you with another; that ’s— When? can you tell? 

100. Line 53: At hand, quoth pick-purse. — Another pro- 
verbial saying, of which many examples have been cited 
by the comig^entators. The chamberlains, or head atten- 
dants in the inns, were often in collusion with thieves and 
robbers in that day. 

101. Lines 67, GS: Saint Nicholas’ clerics. — A slang term 

which Warburtou explains thus: “St. Nicholas was the 
patron saint of scholars; and Nicholas, or Old Nick, is a 
cant name for the devil. Hence he equivocally calls rob- 
bers, St Nicholas' clerks." Steevens cites Daborne, A 
Christian Turn’d Turk, 1612: Nicholas's clerks are 

stepp’d up before us; "and Glapthorne, The Hollander, 
1635, iii. 1; “divers Eookes and Saint Nicholas Clearkes 

MS 


shall ... use no more slights to get more than they can 
clearely come off with" (Works, i. 112). 

102. Line 77: Troja?ns'.— This was a cant name for boon 
companions; but it came also to bu applied to thieves and 
other bad characters. 

103. Line 82; long-staff sixpenny strikers.— Johnson e.x- 
plains this as meaning “fellows that infested the roads 
with long-staifs, and knocked men down for sixpence." 
Steevens (luotes The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 1611, ii. 1: 
“Twenty times worse than any highway strikers" (l)ods- 
ley, X. 418). 

104. Line 85: can hold in.— “Can keep their fellows’ 

counsel and their own” (Maloi^?* P* ‘*^^1)- 

105. Line 94: h'quor’d.— Compare Merry Wives, iv. 5. 
99-101: “ they would melt me out of my fat drop by drop, 
and liquor fishermen’s boocs with me.” Malone quotes 
Peacham, Complete Gentleman, 1627, p. 199: “Item, a half- 
penny for liquor for kis boots." 

106. Line 96: the receipt o/ FERN-SEED.— It was poim- 
l£ll?ly supposed that fern-seed was invisible, and that if 
gathered in a certain way it made the possessor invisible. 
Compare Ben Jonson, New Inn, i. 1; 

I had 

No njedicine, sir, to go invisible, 

No fern-seed in my foclcet. —Works, v. 342. 

107. Line 101; a share in our i^miQilAS'E.— y or purchase, 

which is often found in the sense of ac(iuisition, especially 
by dishonest the Ff. have purpose. Compare 

Henry V. iii. 2. 44, 45: “ They will steal anything, and call 
it purchase." Stetwens quotes Chaucer: “And robbery is 
bolde purchase;” and Spenser, Faerie tiueoue, i. 3. 36: 

For on his backe a heavy load be bare 
Of nightly stelths, and pillage severall, 

Which he had got abroad by purchas crimSnall. 

108. Lines 104, 105: homo is a co^mnon name to all men. 
—This is one of Shakespeare’s quotations from his old 
Latin grammar. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

109. Line 2: /ret« like a gumm'd velvet.— Tluit is, wears 
rough, like inferior velvets that were stiffened with gum. 
Compare Marston, The Malcontent, 1604: “I’ll come 
among ye, like gum into taffeta, to fret, fret " (Works, 
vol. ii, p. 206). 

110. Lines 18-20: ff the rascal have not gim^i me MEDI- 

CINES to make me love /lim.— Alluding, as Johnson says, to 
“the vulgar notion of love powder" or love iiotions. Com- 
pare Othello, i. 3. 61: 

She is abus’d, stolen from me, and corrupted 
By spells and medidnes bought of mountebanks. 

• 

111. Lines 46, thyself in thine own Imr-apparent 

carters!— Alluding to the order of the Garter, and to the 
cant phrase, “ He may hang himself in his own gartc^'s." 

112. Line 64: What news?—<^. 1 and Q. 2 liave “ Bard oil, 
w*iat newes?" as pai-t of Poins’s spoedx. The later (Jq. 
put Batdol in italics. In the Ff. “ Jiardolfe, what news?" 
is put into a separate line. Hence .Johnson suspected 
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that Bardolfe is the prefix to the speech, and that the 
next speech belongs to GadshilL The emendation has 
been generally adopted, though the Cambridge editors 
retain the Quarto reading. It is certainly more natural 
that Gadshill should give them the order to get ready 
than that Bardolph should do it; and it is not likely that 
Poins, after recognizing Gadshill’s voice, would ask Bar- 
dolph for news rather than the “setter.” On the other 
hand, Bardolph might put the question to the other 
party. 

113. Lines 80, 81: happy man he his dole .'—This was a 
common expression. Compare Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 163: 

Happy man he’s dole!" and Merry Wives, iii. 4. 67, 68: 
“if it be my luck, so; ifinot, happy man he his dole!" 
See Taming of the Shrew, note 38. 

114. Line 93: gor&fiZZied.— C^pare Mary Basset’s trans- 
lation from the Latin ‘Exposition of the Passion’ of her 
uncle, Sir Thomas More: “ as a greate gorhelyed glotton, 
so corpulente and fatte that he canne scantelye goe" 
(Works of Sir Thomas More, 1557, p. 1402). 

115. Line 94: The word was especially used of 

rich and niggardly churls. Compare Marlowe, Ovid’s 
Elegies, iii. 7 : “ CAMjiT-like, had I not gold, and could not 
use it?” (Works, p. 342). Singer quotes from Cotgrave: 
“ ITn gros marroujle . . ^an ouglie luske or clusterfist; 
also, a rich churl, oifat chuffe." 

116. Lines 96, 97: You are grand-jurors, are ye? we’ll 
JURE j/e.— Ealstaff coins the verb for the occasion. Grant 
White says: “Palstaff’s exclamation, ‘ You are grand- 
jurors,’ &c., seems to be based on an intended whimsical 
misunderstanding of ‘we and ours’ in the Traveller’s out- 
cry, ours having been probably pronounced oors in Shake- 
speare’s day,” 

117. Line 115 : Away, good Ned. Falstaff meats to 
death.— On the probable change in this line, see Introduc- 
tion above, p. 331. 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

118. Enter Hotspur, reading a letter.— According to 
“Mr, Edwards’s MS. Notes” (Yar. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 251), 
the letter was from George Dunbar, Earl of Dunbar and 
March, in Scotland. See above, note 9, and compare note 
196, itxfra. 

119. Line 22: my lord of ForA?.— Eichard Scroop, Arch- 
bishop of York. See note 10, supra. 

m 

120. Lines 34, 35: I could divide myself, and go to hvf- 
fets.~l could divide myself, and let each part beat the 
other. 

121. Line 39: Kate.— As to the real name of the lady, 

see note 16 above. ^ 

122. Line 40:* 0, my good lord, <fec.— With this dialogue 
between Hotspur and his wife, compare that between 
Brutus and Portia in Julius Caesar, ii. 1. 

123. Line 48: my treasures and my rights of thee. — My 
treasured or valued rights as your wife. Thiok-ey’d in the 
next line means “dim-oyed,” or “blind to things outside 
of yourself.” 


124. Line 56: hasilisks. — The cannon was probably 
named from the fabulous monster. Compare the play 
upon the two senses of the word in Henry V. v- 2. 17: 
“The fatal balls of murdering basilisks" — where in halls 
there is also a play upon eye-balls and cannon-balls, 

125. Line 81: A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen.— 

Compare Cymbeline, iii. 4. 102: “As qnarrelous as the 
weasel.” % , 

126. Line 85: About his title.— YhsA is, his claim to the 
throne. See notes 9 and 66 above. 

127. Line 86: To line his enterprise. — For line in this 
sense, compai’e Henry V. ii. 4. 7: “ To line and new repair 
our towns of war.” 

128. Line 90: I’ll break f/i.v little pinger.— “ Tliis token 
of amorous dalliance appeareth to be a very ancient 
date; being mentioned in l^nton'^ Tragical Discourses, 
1579: ‘ Whereupon, I think, no sort of kysses or follies in 
love were forgotten, no kynd of crampe, nor pinching by 
the little finger" (Steevens, as “Amner;” Var. Ed. vol. 
xvi. p. 256). 

129. Line 92: Love! I love thee not. — Clarke observes: 
“ This is one of Hotspur’s characteristic replies, which he 
is in the habit of making to words addressed to him long 
previously; a habit so well known that Prince Hal laugh- 
ingly alludes to it when he mimics Percy’s manner: ‘ and 
answers, “Some fourteen,” an hour after.’ ” See the ne.xt 
scene, line 121. 

130. Line 94 : mammets. — Stuhbes, in Anatomie of 
Abuses, speaks of the fashionable women of the time as 
“notnaturall, but artificial! Wpmen, not Women of flesh 
and blod, but rather puppits or ^nawmets, consisting of 
rags and clowtes compact together" (Reprint, New Shak. 
Soc. p. 76). See Eomeo and Juliet, note 155. 

131. Line 95: crack’d crowns.— “Signifies at once cracked 
money and a broken head. Current will apply to both: 
as it refers to money, its sense is well known; as it is 
applied to a broken head, it insinuates that a soldier’s 
wounds entitle him to universal respect” (Johnson). 
Malone quotes Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, First Part,iv. 1.: 

I ’ll none of your crack'd French crowns— 

A’xftg-. No crack'd French crowns! I hope to see more crack'd 
French crowns ere long. 

—Supplement to Shakespeare (1780), vol. ii. p. 324. 
Douce (p. 459) says: “ There was a ring or circle on the 
coin within which the sovereign’s head was placed; if 
the crack extended from the edge beyond this ring the 
coin was rendered unfit for currency.” 

132. Line 114: Thoi^ wilt not utter what tfou dost not 
know.— Kay gives among his proverbs this: “A woman 
conceals what she knows not ” (Bohn. Handbook of Pro- 
verbs, p. 304). 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

133. — Eastcheap. A room in the Boar’s-Head Tavern.— 
“ That the Boar’s Head was the name of a tenement in 

'Eastcheap so early as the end of the fourteenth century 
is testified by historical record; and it is ascertained that 
the Boar’s Head Tavern was the name of a place of en- 
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tertainment very near to the Blackfriars Playhouse; so 
that Shakcsi>eare has blended a verity of history and a 
daily visilde actuality of his own London life into one 
piece of imperishable poetic enamel-painting, by making 
the Boar's Head Tavern in Eastcheap the meeting-place 
of Prince Hal, Sir John Ealstaff, JSTed Poins, Bardolph, 
Pistol, and Hostess Quickly” (Clarke). 

The Boar’s Head was burned in the great fhe of 1G66, 
but was rebuilt on the same site, wiiere it remained until 
it was demolished in 1831. Goldsmith describes a visit to 
the house, which he evidently supposed to be the original 
tavern. He comments upon it thus: “ Such were the re- 
flections that naturally arose while I sat at the Boar’s 
Head Tavern, still kept at Eastcheap. Here, by a pleasant 
fire, in the very room where old Sir John E’alstaff cracked 
his jokes, in the very chair which was sometimes honoured 
by Prince Henrj^nc^sometiraes polluted by his immoral 
merry companions, I sat an* ruminated on the follies of 
youth; wished to he young again, but was resolved to 
mak^the best of life while it lasted, and now and then 
compared past and present times together. I considered 
myself as the only living representative of the old knight, 
and transported my imagination back to the times when 
the prince and he gave life to the revel, and made even 
debauchery not disgusting. The room also conspired to 
throw my reflections back into antiquity: the oak floor, 
the Gothic windows, and the ponderous chimney-piece 
had long withstood the tooth of time.” 

The sign of the second Boar’s Head Tavern, carved in 
stone, and bearing the date 1608, is preserved in the 
Guildhall, London. 

134. Lines 1, 2: /u£-roow..— Vat-room. Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 122 (address to Bacchus): “In thy 
fats our cares be drown’d!” See also Joel, ii. 24: “the 
fats shall overflow with wine and oil,” and Mark, xii. 1: 
“A certain man planted a vineyard . . . and digged a 
place for the loine-fatf 

135. Line 1: 1 am SWOEN BROTHER to a leash of 
draioers.—ln sworn brother there is an allusion to the 
fratres jarati of the days of chivalry, or knights who 
swore to each other friendship and devotion like that of 
brothers in all adventures and perils. Compare Winter’s 
Tale, iv. 4. 606-608: “Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is ! and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman!” and 
Coriolaims, ii. 3. 102: “1 will, sir, flatter my sworn 
brother, the people.” Compare Hicliard II. note 283. 

A leash was the thong by which greyhounds were led; 
and as three of them were tied together, the name came 
to be applied to three greyhounds, or, figuratively, to any 
other grou](rof three. 

136. Line 8: their CHRISTEN names.— Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, 
Q. 4 have christeyi, which Q. 5, Q. 6 changed to Christian, 
while the Ff. omit the word. 

137. Lines 9, 10; They TAKE IT already ITRON their salva- 

twn.—They swear by their hopes of salvation—a common 
expression of that time. Compare, “ I *11 take upon my 
death,” in v. 4. 163 of this play. < 

138. Line 13: a Corinthian.— Compave the similar use 
of JCphesian in II. Henry IV. ii. 2. 164. 
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139. Line 18: cry “heyn!” and bid you play it off.—Tlia 
hem! appears to have been an encouraging e.vclamation; 
and play it off means “down witli it!” or “finish it at 
once !" Clarke says: “ Several (luotatiuns have boon cited 
to show that this was the phrase used among roysterers 
for toping in this style, and that the feat was considered 
an accomplishment; the most apt of which <iiu>tations is 
one from Samuel Rowlands, Letting of Humours Blood 
iu the Head-Vaine, 1600: 

Heele look into your wat^y well enough. 

And hath an eye that no man leaves a snufie; 

A pox of peecemeale drinkiiiff (William sayes) 

Play it away, weele have no stoppes and stayes; 

BLowne drinke is odious; what man can disiest it? 

—Hunter Soc.ifieprint, i 88 o, Satire 6 , p. 75 , 

140. Line 25: pennyworth of sugar.— observes 
that the drawers kept su^ai* folded up in papers, ready 
for those who called for sack; and he cites Look About 
You, 1600: 

hear ye, boy 1 

Bring sa^'ar in white paper, not in brown. 

— Dodsley, vol. vii, p. 445 . 

‘^41. Line 26: un under sHwfcer. —Johnson remarks: 
‘*Skink is drink, and a skinJeer is one that tterwes drink at 
table.’* Compare Ben Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3: 

Alb, I ’ll ply the table with nectar, and make 'em friends. 

Her, Heaven is like to have but a lame skinker. 

— Works, vol. ii. p. 48 s. 

142. Line 29: A 7 ion.^— Equivalent to the modern waiter’s 
Coming I 

m 

143. Lines 29, 30: a pint o/bastarp. —There wore two 
kinds of bastard, white and brown. The latter is men- 
tioned in line 82 of this scene. Compare Measure for 
Measure, hi. 2. 8, 4: “we shall have all the worhl drink 
brown and white bastard." 

144. Line 30: in the Half-moon. tlie Poyngayiiet 
(Pomegi'unate) is the name of a room a few lines below. 
Compare Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, act hi.: 
“Attend Lfoa there; pipes and tobacco for the Angel; 
the Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour." 

145. Lines 77, 78: TOe thou rob this LEATHERN JERKIN, 
CRYSTAL BUTTON.— Will you ruu away and rob your mas- 
ter of the service due him by your bond of apprenticeship. 

The leathern jerJdn with cy'ystal bu,ttons was a common 
dress for vintners and other tradesfolk. Greene, in his 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1620, describes the costume 
of a broker as “a black taffeta doublet, and a spruce 
leather jerkin withtS/n*?/steZ buttons," Ac, 

146. Lines 78-80: NOTT-PATED, agate-ring, puke-STOOK- 
ING, CADDIS -GARTiiR, smooth-tongue, SPANISH-POHCH.™ 
Nott-pated is explained by some as “with hair cropped 
close;” by others as “knotty-pated” (see line 251 of this 
scene) or “bull-headed.” With the former intcr])rctation 
compare Cliaucer’s description of the Yeoman (Canterbury 
Tales, Prologue, line 109): 

A hadde he, with abroune visage, 

J^uke, which is probably the same as puce (flea-coloured), 
is defined by Baret, in his Alveario, as “ between russet 
and black.** Drant, toanslating Horace, Satire viii., rendera 
nigra palla by pxikishe frock. According to Hares, sub 
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toce Puke, the wearing of dark stockings was regarded as 
a rexjroach, like the modern blackleg. Caddis-garter is 
equivalent to cheap-gartered. Malone says caddis was 
worsted galloon. The garters, being a conspicuous part 
of the dress of that day, were often costly and elegant; 
and the worsted caddis would be considered a poor 
material for them. Of Spanlsh-pouch no satisfactory 
explanation has been given, but it is clearly used in con- 
tempt, like the other compounds. 

147. Line 82: Jfhg, then, your brown bastard, &c.— -The 
answer of the prince is nonsense, intended to bewilder 
the drawer, who does not know what to make of it. 

148. Line 114: 1 am notfyiet of Percy's mind, <fcc. — “The 
drawer’s answer had interrupted the prince’s train of dis- 
course. He was proceeding thus, as Johnson explains it, 
“ ‘ I am now of all humours tltlit have showed themselves 
humoui-s; I am not yet of Percy’s mind;’ that is, ‘I am 
willing to indulge myself in gaiety and frolic, and try all 
the varieties of human life. I am not yet of Percy’s mind, 
who thinks all the time lost that is not spent in blood- 
shed, forgets decency and civility, and has nothing b%t 
the barren talk of a brutal soldier’ ” (Var. Ed- vol. xvi. 
pp. 207, 208). 

149. Line 123: that damned brawn. — Compare II. Henry 
IV. i. 1. 19: “Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sir 
John." 

160. Line 180: nether stocks were short stockings. 
Compare Lear, ii. 4. 10, 11, where Kelit in the stocks 
is described by the fool as wearing “wooden nether- 
stocks." 

151. Line 134: pitiful-hearted BUTTER.— The Qq. and 
Ff. all have Titan. The slip was corrected by Theobald. 
For Titan (the sun) compare Eomeo and Juliet, ii. 3. 4: 

From forth day's path and Titan's fiery wheels, 

162. Line 137: here's lime in this sack. — That lime was 
often put into sack is clear from many allusions in books 
of the time; but the purpose for which it was used is 
vaiiously stated. Sir Richard Hawkins, in his Voyages 
(page 379), quoted by Warburton, says it was “for conser- 
vation;’’ but Rowlands, Greenes Ghost Haunting Conie- 
catchers, 1602, as quoted by Reed (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 
272), “to make it mightie,” or add to its strength. Rolfe 
cites Sir Hugh Plat’s Jewel House of Art and Nature, 
1663: “We are grown so nice in tast, that almost no wines 
unless they be more pleasant than^hey can be of the 
grape, will content us, nay no colour unless it be perfect 
fine and bright will satisfle our wanton eyes, whereupon 
as I have been credibly informed by s#me that have seen 
the practise in Spain, they are forced even there to inter- 
lace now and then a lay of Lime with the Sack grape in 
the expression [te. in pressing out the juice], thereby^to 
bring their Sacks to be of a more white colour into England 
than is natural unto them, or than the Spaniards them- 
selves will brook or indure, who will drink no other Sacks 
than such as be of an Amber colour." 

• 

163. Lines 1-16, 147: 1 uumld I ivere a weaver. —Weavers 
and tailors, perhaps from singing at their work, got the 
name of being good singers. Cf, Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


60, 61: “Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch that will 
draw three souls out of one iveaver?" 

154. Line 151; with a DAGGER OF LATii.— This is plainly 
suggested by the wooden dagger borne by the Vice in the 
old moralities, with w-hich he often belaboured the Devil, 
who was also a regular character therein. Compare 
Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 134-138: 

Like to tlie old Vice, 

Who, wii/i dagger of lath, 

In his rage and his wrath. 

Cries, ah, ha! to the devil. 

See also II. Henry IV. iii. 2. 343, whei-e Falstaff calls 
Shallow “this Vice’s dagger." 

155. Line 198: an Ebrew Jew. — The early Qq. and the 
Ft have Ebrew; but the general form^y.^ other plays is 
Hebrew. See Two Gent, of Veronaf note 55. 

158. Lines 201, 202: and then come in the other. — Q. 8 

and F. 3 and F. 4 change come to came. 3 

167. Line 229; by these HILTS.— The plural hilts is often 
used with reference to a single sword. Compare Henry V. 
ii. 1. 68: “I’ll run him up to the hilts." 

168. Lines 238, 239: 

Fal. Their POINTS being broken,— 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

There is here a play on points, one meaning of which 
was the “ tagged laces by which the hose were tied up 
to the doublet.” Compare Twelfth Night, i. 5. 24-27, 
where, in reply to the clown’s remark that he is “resolved 
on two points," Maria says: “That, if one break, the other 
will hold; or, if both break, your gaskins fall." The pun 
was a common one. 

159. Line 242: seven of the eleven I paid. — Clarke re- 
marks: “The way in which the beginning hundred gradu- 
ally dwindle down to two, and then as gradually swell up 
to eleven, with even a supplementary three added, in 
Kendal green, is in the richest style of humorous exagger- 
ation; and we feel it to be a pure invention of Falstaff ’s, 
for the sake of revelling in his own sense of fun, and min- 
istering to that of the Prince, not for the sake of grave 
self-vindication, or with the slightest thought of being 
believed.” 

160. Line 246: in Kendal This famous woollen 

clotli was made at Kendal in Westmoreland. Compare 
Drayton, Polyolbion, Song 30: 

■whete Kendal town doth stand, 

For making of our cloth scarce match’d in all the land. 

— Southey’s British Poets, pwSSs, and col. 

Camden (quoted in Var. Ed. vol, xvi. p. 278) speaks of the 
town as “so highly renowned for her commodious cloath- 
ing and industrious trading, as her name is become 
famous in that kind.” 

161. Lines 262, 253: tallow-catch.— &om.Q critics take the 
word to be for tallow-keech, a round lump of fat rolled up 
for the chandler. 

162. Line 262: f/wsi-mppado. —Randle Holme, Academy 
of Arms and Blazon, book iii. ch. 7, p. SIO (quoted by 
Steevens, Vax*. Ed, p. 280), says: “The strappado is when 
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the person is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly to 
let him fall half-way with a jerk, which not only hreaketh 
his arms to pieces, but also shaketh all his joints out of 
joint; which punishment is better to be hanged, than for 
a man to undergo." 

163. Lines 264, 265: i/EEASONS were as plenty as black- 
lerriBs.-—Th.QTe io a play upon reasons and ram?is, the 
words being pronounced alike. Compare MucH Ado, v. 1. 
210-212: “if justice cannot tame you, she shall ne’er weigh 
more reasons in her balance;" though the pun there is 
not so clear as here. 

164. Line 270: you eel-skin.— The Qq. and Ff. have 

elf-sJdn, which some critics have maintained to be right. 
But compare II. Henry IV. iii. 2. 349-351, where Falstaff 
says of Shallow that “ you might have thrust him and all 
his apparel intcftn ^l-sldn.” Johnson proposed eljkin. 
See King John, note 42. % 

165. Line 292: [Falstaff hides his face behind his shield. 

— Thfs is the traditional business in this most admirable 
situation, and was probably handed down from different 
actors of Falstaff, at least from the time of Quin. We have 
slightly altered the stage-direction usually given in the 
acting editions of this play two lines below. The old busi- 
ness was for Falstaff to peep over the edge of his shield 
while saying the words, “ By the Lord, I knew ye,” <fec. (see 
line 295); but the more earnestly this amusing protest of 
Falstaff is made, the better. The late Mr, Mark Lemon 
gave an admirable interpretation of Falstaff in costume 
some years ago, and his business was very effective. 
Before speaking the words of recognition addressed to 
Prince Hal, he looked round as if still puzzled for an 
answer; and then, with a sudden flash of intelligence, 
dashed his hand down on the table, exclaiming with the 
greatest emphasis and earnestness (ii. 4. 295, 296): “By 
the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye.”— 

F. A. M. 

166. Line 300: the lion will not touch the true prince . — 
Compare Beaumont and Fletcher, The Mad Lover, iv. 5: 

Fetch the Numidian lion I brought over; 

If she be sprung from royal blood, the lion. 

He ’ll do you reverence; 

Works, vol. i. p. 30S. 

and Palmerin d’Oliva, translated hy Anthony Munday, 
1588: “The lyons coming about him, smelling on his 
clothes, would not touch him; but (as it were knowing the 
hlood royal) lay downe at his feete and licked him, and 
afterwards went to their places againe." 

167. Line 315: my lady the hostess. — Compare Merchant 
of Venice, ifr9. 85: 

Serv. Where is mj lady^ 

Here: what would my lord? 

168. Lines 320, 321: Give him as much as will make him 
a EOYAL man.— See note 61 above. 

169- Lines 346, 347: taken with the manner.— See Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, note 16. 

170. Line 352: exhalations. — ^The word is equivalent to • 
meteors, as often. 

171. Line 355: Hot livers and cold pxmes. — “That is, 
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dnmkenness and poverty. To drink was, in the language 
of those times, to heat the liver" (Johnson). Compare 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2. 23: “I had rather heat my 
liver with drinking.” 

172. Line 357: No, if rightly taken, iialtee.— This im- 
plies a play on the preceding choler {collar). Steevens 
quotes King John and Matilda, 1655: 

O. Bril. Son, you're too full of cholcr. 

Y. Bru. Choler! ftaUerl 

Fiiz. By the nuiss, tliat 's near the collarl 

173. Line 358: [Exit Bardolph ^ingnly.— -In Q, and Ff. 
there is no exit for Bardolph marked, though in line 528 
below both have Nnt&r BardoMi (Q. Bardoil.) runiiing. 
To get over the difficulty most editors make the Hostess, 
Francis, and Bardolph go out when the knocking is heard, 
and then Bardolph to ro-ejjter immediately. The acting 
edition gets out of the ditflculty by making the Hostess 
go off when the knocking is heard, and immediately re- 
enter. There seems to be no reason why the Hostess, 
Francis, and Bardolph all should go off directly the 
knocking is heard; while it is very natural that Bardolph 
should go off in a huff at the point where we have marked 
his exit. It is much better that Bardolph, Cxadshill, and 
Peto should all go off together, with Falstaff, directly the 
sheriff is called in.— F. A. M. 

174. Lines 364, 365: any alderman's thumb-ring. —X coot- 
ding to Steevens, aldermen and other civil officers wore 
rings on their thumbs in the days of Shakespeare; and 
Halliwell-Phillipfs says that a character in the Lord 
Mayor’s Show in 1664 is described as “ habited like a 
grave citizen,— gold girdle and gloves hung thereon, rings 
on his fingers, and a seal-rffig on his thumb.” 

175. Line 370: Auiamrni. —He was regarded as a powerful 
demon. Compare Merry Wives, ii. 2. 311-313 : “Amaimon 
sounds well; Lucifer, well; Barbason, well; yet they are 
devils’ additions, the names of fiends.” See I, Henry VI. 
note 234, where A Maymon is a misprint for Amaymon. 

Shakespeare tliroughout this play represents Clendower 
as a thorough believer in his ijowera over evil spirits. 
The common belief that he was a great magician is noted 
by Holinshed, who says, sxd> anno 1402: “about mid of 
August, the king . . , went with a grea,t power of 
men into Wales to pui’sue the capteine of the Welsh 
rebell Owen Glendoner, but in effect he lost his labor; 
for Owen conveied himselfe out of the waie . . . and 
(as was thought) through art magike, he caused such 
foule weather . . • . to be raised, that the like had not 
been heard of” (p. 20). 

176. Lines 379, 980: with Jm PISTOL.— This is an ana- 
chronism, as the pistol was not then known in England, 

J77. Lines 413-532.— This portion of this .scene is usu- 
ally omitted by mistake; but, as tlie editor of Lacy’s 
acting edition sari’s in a note, “most injudiciously.” In 
fact there is nothing more excellent in the whole of the 
Falstaff scenes tlian this bit, in which the jolly old knight 
i^jsplays his capacity for acting, first as the king, and 
then as the prince. Ho throws himself thoroughly into 
liis part, and, in reading this scene aloud, or in repre- 
senting it on the stage, It is evident that Falstaifs speeches, 
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in the character of the king, should he given with a 
thorough affectation of seriousness, and with dignity; for 
the fat knight can be dignified when he chooses. When 
the Prince in the character of his father begins to abuse 
Palstaff (496, 497), Palstaff’s remonstrance must be given 
gravely, as if indeed it were a sincere defence by the 
Prince of his old boon companion.— f. a. m. 

178. Lines 425, 426: in King Camhyises’ vein.—X sarcastic 
reference to a ranting play called A Lamentable Tragedie, 
mixed full of Pleasant Mirth, containing the Life of Cam- 
Uses, King of Persia, 15^0. 

179. Line 434: tristful— Th(^ Qq. and Ft all have triist- 
full. The correction is Ks^we’s. In Hamlet, iii. 4. 50, we 
find “with tristful visage.” 

180. Lines 438, 439: tickle-hrain.—li is not known what 
this potent beverage was. St^evens quotes A New Trick 
to Cheat the Devil, 1636: 

A cup of Nipsitate brisk and neat, 

The drawers call it tic/ile-braitt. 

181. Line 441: the camomile.— Compare Lyly, Euphu^: 

“ Though the camomill the more it is troden and pressed 
downe, the more it spreadeth: yet the violet the oftner 
it is handeled and touched, the sooner it withereth and 
decayeth” (Arber’s Reprint, p. 46). Reed quotes Greene, 
Philomela, 1595: “The pjiane tree, the more it is prest 
downe, the more it sprowteth up: the camomill, the 
more it is troden, the sweeter smell it yeildeth” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvi. p. 291). ^ 

182. Line 460: a —Akerman, in his Provincial 

Words and Phrases, has “ Moocher.—A truant; a black- 
berry moucher. A boy who plays truant to pick black- 
bendes.” It was also applied to petty thieves. Steevens 
compares Comment on the Ten Commandments, 1493: 
“many theyves, michers, and cutpurse;" and Lyly, Mother 
Bombie (1594), i. 3: “How like a micJier he standes, as 
though he had trewanted from honestie ” (Works, vol. ii. 
p. 86). Reed cites Lambard, Eirenarcha, 1610: “draw- 
latches, wasters, or roberts-men, that is to say, either 
miohing or mightie theeves." 

183. Lines 455, 456: this pitch, as ancient writers do re- 
port, doth defile.— Thet quotation is from Ecclesiasticus, 
xiii, 1: “He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled there- 
with,” 

184. Lines 480, 481: a rahbit-sucker or a POTOTER'S HARE. 

■—Johnson says: “The jest is in compaitng himself to some- 
thing thin and little. So a poulterer's hare; a hare hung 
up by the hind legs without a skin is long and slender ” 
(Var. Ed. p. 294). • 

185. Line 496: 'boUi'ng-hutch.— This is the tub into which 
meal is sifted. Compare Browne, Britannia’s Pastor^s, 
ii. 2: 

For as a miller in his boulting-huick 
Drives out the pure raeale nearly as he can. 

And in his sifter leaves the coarser bran, 

So, &c. 

186. Tine 498: that roasted Manningtree oa;,— Malone 
shows that Manningtree in Essex possessed the privilege 
of fairs, hy the tenure of exhibiting yearly a certain num- 


ber of stage-plays. He quotes Nashe, The Choosing of 
Valentines: 

or see a play of strange moraiitie, 

Showen by bachelrie of Maunm£ire€, 

Whereto the countrie franklins flock-uieale swarme. 

The festivities at the fairs appear to have been notable. 
On such occasions the roasting of an ox whole was a com- 
mon custom. Essex oxen, as Nares supposes, •were famous 
for their si^. 

Iniquity, Vanity, and other Vices were personages in 
the old moralities. See Richard III. note 305. 

187. Line 506: take me with you. — See Romeo and 
Juliet, note 151. 

188. Lines 534, 535: the devil rides upon a fiddlestick . — 

This was a common expression, perhaps originating in 
the Puritan dislike for music and danci^ Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 
give the speech to the prine^, the t^her Qq. and the Ff. 
to Falstaff. It is said in ridicule of the dame’s excitement 
and alarm. ^ 

189. Lines 540, 541: thou art essentially mad, without 
seeming so.— The Qq. and F. 1, F. 2 have made for mad. The 
meaning is not clear. Malone says: “Perhaps Falstaff 
means to say: We must now look to ourselves; never call 
that which is real danger, fictitious or imaginary. If you 
do, you are a madman, though you are not reckoned one. 
Should you admit the sheriff to enter here, you will de- 
serve that appellation” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 298). Vaughan 
explains it, perhaps rightly: “Do not pretend to pass your- 
self off as merely simulating the madcap when you are 
veritably and actually mad.” This interpretation, he 
thinks, is confirmed by the prince's reply, “And thou a 

I natural coward, without instinct,” which means “As I 
i need no simulation to make me a madman, so you need 
no instinct to make you a coward, for you are by nature a 
I coward.” Grant White says: “Falstaff, endeavouring to 
play out the play, in spite of the interruption, attributes 
the prince’s undervaluation of himself (Falstaff) to mad- 
ness.” 

190. Lines 544, 545: 1 deny your MAJOR. Jf you will deny 
the sheriff, &c.— Ritson remarks: “Falstaff clearly intends 
a quibble between the principal officer of a corporation, 
now called a mayor, to whom the sheriff is generally next 
in rank, and one of the parts of a logical proposition.” 
According to Vaughan, New Readings, <fec. of Shakespeare, 
Holinshed uses major in this sense of mayor: “the major 
being present with the shiriffes, chamberlain, and sword- 
bearer.” Richardson, sub voce, quotes Bacon, History of 
Henry VIT. p. 7: “ The major and companies of the citie 
receiued him at Shore-ditch." 

191. Line 649: hide thee behind the arras. — “When arras 
was first brought into England, it was suspended on 
small hooks driven into the bare walls of houses and 
castles. But this practice was soon discontinued; for 
after the damp of the stone or brickwork had been found 
to rot the tapestry, it was fixed on frames of wood at such 
a distance from the wall as prevented the latter from 
being injurious to the former. In old houses, therefore, 
long before the time of Shakespeare, there were large 
spaces left between the arras and the walls, sufficient to 
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contain even one of Falstaif’s bulk” (Steeveiis, in Var. Ed. 
xvL 299). 

192. Line 573: I think it is GOOD MOKROW.— That is, I 
think it is past midnight, and therefore good-morrow 
(which w'as equivalent to good morning) is the proper 
salutation. 

193. Lines 575, 570: hioion as well as Paul’s.— R eferring 
to St. Paul’s; as in 11. Henry IV. i. 2. 58: “I ]|OUght him 
in Paul’s.” The nave of the cathedral was a place of 
general resort. 

194. Line 577: Falstaf !~fast asleep hehi-nd the arras, 
&c.— Dr. Johnson suggested that this speech and the 
others should be transferred to Poins; a suggestion which 
Malone adopts; and there can be little doubt tliat he is 
perfectly right in doing so. Certainly, from a dramatic 
point of view, a transference is absolutely necessary; 
for it is absurd thaff" Peto, ^lio is never found on any 
other occasion as Prince Henry’s special companion, 
should all of a sudden desert his mate Bardolph and re« 
main with the Prince. Again, why should Poins, who 
had nothing to do with the robbery, except in helping 
the Prince to rob the robbers, take flight with the rest? 
[Malone uses this same argument too; but this was 
written before I had read his note.] As for the attempt 
of the Cambridge edd. to defend the reading of the old 
copies on the ground that “the formal ‘Good morrow, 
good my lord ’ is characteristic of Peto and not of Poins, 

I would point out that in i. 2. 218 Poins says to the Prince, 
“Farewell, 7ny lord;" and also that in the presence of the 
sheriff it is not unnatural that the Prince should drop his 
familiar mode of addressing Poins, and that Pohis, on 
his part, should address the Prince according to his rank. 
But in any case this objection is a very trivial one. It is 
true that this alteration involves also the substitution of 
Poins for Peto in the latter part of act iii. scene 3; hut it 
will be noted that the old copies omit, in both instances, 
the name of Peto, and it certainly seems more probable 
that Poim should have occupied a responsible position 
in the army under the Piince than Peto, who, in the mat- 
ter of the Gadshill robbery, behaved, equally with Bar- 
dolph, as an arrant coward. In the Second Part of 
Henry IV. we find Poins as a constant companion of the 
Prince, while Peto only enters once (at the end of act ii. 
scene 4), when he brings the news that inquiries have 
been made “for Sir John Falstaff.” It may be noticed 
that in the Second Part, ii. 4. 390, the Prince addresses 
Poms as Poins simply, nor is there any allusion in either 
Part of Henry IV. to the fact that Peto held any military 
rank.— F. A. m. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

195. — Holinshed says that the Percies, having set Ed- 
mund Mortimer earl of March at liberty (see note 66, latter 
part), “entered in league with . . . Owen Glendouer. 
Heerewith, they by their deputies in the house of the arch- 
deacon of Bangor, diuided the realme amongst them, 
causing a tripartite indenture to he made and sealed with 
their scales, by the couenants whereof, all England from * 
Seuerne and Trent, soutli and eastward, was assigned to 
the earle of March: all Wales, and the lands beyond Se- 
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uerne westward, were appointed to Owen Glendouer: and 
all the remnant from I'reni northward, to the lord Persic. 

Douglas and the Scots were easily won to the Percies’ 
side (compare note 60, last paragraph), and articles were 
devised, which “being slicwed to diuerse noblemen, and 
other states of the realme, mooned them to fauour their 
purpose, in so much that manic of them did not onelie 
promise to the Persies aid and succour ])y words, but also 
by their writings and seales confirmed the same. How- 
beit when the matter came to triall, the most part of the 
confederates a])andoned them, and at the daie of the 
conflict left them alone. Thus after that the conspirators 
had discouered themselves, the loi*d Hcnrie T’ersie desir- 
ous to proceed in the enterprise, vpoii trust to he assisted 
by Owen Glendouer, the earlc^of March, and other, as- 
sembled an armie of men of armes and archers foorth of 
Cheshire and Wales. Incontiiieiitlie his vncle Thomas 
Persie eai-le of Worcester that had the gouernement of 
the prince of Wales, who as then laie at London in secret 
manner, conueied himselfe out of the princes house” 
[compare act h. sc. 4, lines 392, 303 supra] “ and comming 
to Stafford (where he met his nephiie) they increased 
tffeir power by all waies and meanes they could deuise” 
(Holinshed, p. 23). 

Of the portents at Glendower’s birth Holinshed’s account 
is as follows: “Strange wonders happened (as men re- 
ported) at the natiuitie of thi* man, for the same night 
he was borne, all his fathers liorsses in the stable were 
found to stend in blond up to the bellies” (i). 21). The 
repeated failures of the English to gain a footing in Wales 
were attributed fo Glendower’s magical powers. See note 
175 supra. 

196. Line 27: diseased 7iature oftmtimes breaks forth, 
&c.— “ The poet has here taken, from the perverseness and 
contrariousness of Hotspur’s temper, an opportunity of 
raising his character, by a very rational and philosophical 
confutation of superstitious eri’or” (Johnson, Var. Ed. 
xvi. 304). 

197. Line 45: That chides the 5an/M.— Rhakospearo 
often uses chide for loud and continuous noises. Com- 
pare Henry VIII. iii. 2. 197: “As doth a rock against the 
chiding flood;” and As You Like It, ii. 1. 7: “And chur- 
lish chiding of the winter’s wind.” The barking of dogs 
is called “gallant chiding" in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, iv. 1. 120. 

198. Line 68: Howe without BOOTS.— For the play on 
boots, compare ii. 1^91 above. 

199. Line 100: a monstrous CANTLE. — The Qq. have 
scantle. Steevens^uotes Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 80, 81: 

at Mount Michael’s bay 

Rude Neptune cutting in a mnite forth doth take; 

aitl A New Trick to Cheat the Devil, 1639 (fob E 4, back): 
“Not so much as a cantell of cheese or crust of bread” 
(Var. Ed. p. 309). 

200. Line 114: And then he runs straight and em7i , — 
This line has been thought to be metrically imperfect, 
h^t there is a similar instance of the slurred and unac- 
cented he in line 108 mpra: 

but mark how he beats his course, and runs me up*, 
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and in many other places we find examples of short lines 
ending speeches, just as in the present instance. 

201. Line 131: J hxid rather hear a brazen canstick 
turn'd. — Keferring to the manufacture of the candlestick. 
The Ff. have candlestick here. Canstick is found in prose 
as well as in verse; Steevens cites ^'Kit w'ith the can- 
stick’’ from Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584. He 
quotes also A IS'ew Trick to Cheat the Devil, 1639: 

lie make . . . your bed 

As if you were to lodge in Lothbury, 

Where they iur/i hraxeii candlesticks, 

• Fol. C, back. 

and Ben Jonson, Masque of the G-ipsies Metamorphosed: 

From the candlestick^ol Lothbury, 

And the loud pure wives of Banbury, 

Bless [f.r. preserve] the sovereign and his hearing. 

• Works, vii. p. 419. 

202. Line 149: telling me of the molbwarp.— S ee note 
12 supra. In the Mirrour for Magistrates, 1559, Glen- 
dower is represented as saying of himself: 

And for to set vs hereon more agog, 

A prophet came (a vengeaunce take them all!) 

Affirming Henry to be Gograagog, 

Whom Merline doth a mouldwarp euer call, 

Accurst of God, that must be brought in thrall 
By a wolfe, a dragon, and a lion strong. 

Which sliould deuidt*his kingdome them among. 

— Legend of Glendour, stanza 23 (vol. U. p. 71). 

203. Line 154: such a deal of skimble-skamble 

fift//.— Steevens quotes Taylor, the Watwi'-Poet, A Whore 
very Honest: “Here’s a sweet deale of scimble-scamble 
stuife” (Works, 1630, p. 111). 

204. Line 157: the several devils' names.— Compare ii. 
4. 370 stipm, and note thereon. 

205. Lines 100, 161: 

As is a tired horse, a railing wife; 

Worse than a smoky house. 

Compare Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 6860, 5862: 

Thou saist, that dropping houses, and eek smoke, 

And chiding wives maken men to flee 
Out of hir Owen hous. 

Vaughan remarks: “ It is singular that Shakespeare should 
have combined two annoyances commemorated together 
by an old Welsh proverb, which I would thus translate: 

Three things will drive a man from home; 

A roof which leaks, 

A house which reeks, 

A wife who scolds whene’er sire speaks.” 

206 . Line 177 : yon^ are too wilful-blame.— The mean- 
ing is, “you are too wilfully blameworthy; ” but as blame 
is not an adjective, several emendations have been pro- 
posed. It seems likely, however, that the expression to 
blame, which is really the gerundive form of the ve^b, 
was sometimes misunderstood. It is often printed too 
blame. See, for example, Holinshed, iii. 326 : ‘^Forsooth 
you be too blame;” and Nares quotes Sir John Harington, 
Epigrams, i. 84: “ Blush and confess that you be too too 
blame.” From these instances we may conclude that tBo 
was regarded as an adverb, and blame as an adjective. 
This being so, it was quite natural for Shakespeare to 


compound blame with the additional adjective wilful, in 
accordance with a well-knowm practice. 

207. Line 199: a peevish self-willed harlotry . — Old Capu- 
let uses the very same "words with reference to Juliet 
(Borneo and .Tuliet, iv. 2. 14). 

208. Line 202: these swelling heavens . — Curiously misin- 
terpreted 1^ Steevens as her “prominent lips,” instead 
of her eyes that were swelling with tears. Th'b Collier 
MS. changes swelling to toelling. 

209. Lines 214, 215: 

She bids you on the wayiton BUSHES lay you down 
And rest your gentle head upo7i her lap. 

In Elizabeth’s time carpets were seldom used for floor-cov- 
erings in English houses. Dr. Levinus Lemnius, writing 
in 1560, tells us how on his travels injpnguind, the “cham- 
bers and parlours strawed '%ver with sweete kerbes re- 
freshed ’’-him (Touchstone of Complexions, fo. 47, quoted 
Harrison’s England, New Shak. Soc. Beprint, AppCndix 
ii. p. Ixiv); and Hentzner, in 1598, says the floor of the 
Presence-chamber at Greenwich Palace was strewn with 
hay (foeno: he probably means rushes) after the English 
fashion. (See his Itinerarium, ed. 1757, p. 47.) The prac- 
tice is several times mentioned in Shakespeare. Tims, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1, 47, 48: “Is supper ready, 
the house trimm’d, rushes strew' dt" Also, Lucrece, 316- 
318: 

he spies 

Lucretia’s glove, wherein her needle sticks : 

He takes it from the rushes where it lies. 

Bushes were strewed also before processions, and at 
wedding, as nowadays we use flowers. At the coming 
of a stranger fresh rushes were strewn; thus John Hey- 
wood, Dialogue conteyning the effectuall prouerbes in the 
English tonge, part ii. chap. 3: 

She bad vs welcome, and merily toward me 

Greene rtishes for this straunger strawe here, quoth she. 

—Works, edn. 1366, F 4, back. 

Lyly writes, in Euphues and his England: “I am soiy 
Euphues that we have no greene rushes, considering you 
have beene so great a straunger” (Arber’s Beprint, p. 399); 
compare Beaumont and Fletcher, Valentinian, ii. 4: 

Rushes, ladies, rushes; 

Hushes as green as summer for this stranger. 

What with the decayed remnants of meals and other 
scraps that seem to have been flung on the nishes, fre- 
quent renewal must have been veiy needful. One of the 
mishaps to which they were liable is described in the 
passage from Mucedorus, quoted in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, note 103. ^ 

210. Line 217: A^id on your eyelids crown the god of 
This beautiful figure has perplexed some of the 

prosaic commentators. They cannot understand croivn, 
which Schmidt aptly defines as “instate as master.” The 
idea is that of giving full sway or dominion to the drowsy 
god. Steevens compares Beaumont and Fletcher, Phil- 
aster, ii. 2: 

who shall take up his lute, 

And touch it till he o'cnm a silent sleep 

Upon my eye/id; —Works, vol, i, p, 39. 
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and Chapman, Odyssey, ix. 510: 

Sleep, with all crowns croiun’d, 

Subdued the savage. — Vol. i. p. 214 . 

211. Line 219-222: 

Making such difference *tmxt wake and sleep 
As is the difference hcUoixt day and night 
The hmir before the heavenly-harness'd team 
Begim his golden progress in the east. ^ 

“She will lull you by her song into soft tranquillity, in 
which you shall be so near to sleep as to be free from 
perturbation, and so much awake as to be sensible of 
pleasure; a state partaking of sleep and wakefulness, as 
the twilight of night and day” (Johnson, in Var. Ed. p. 
318). 

212. Line 241; Lady, my braoh.— The word brach was 
commonly appli^ ^0 ^ female hound. Eurnivall quotes 
J. Cay’s English Dof^, in ^opsell’s Eour-footed Beasts, 
1607: “And albeit some of this sort [bloodhounds] in Eng- 
lish Ije called Brache, in Scottish, Rache, the cause thereof 
resteth in the she-sex, and not in the general kinde. For 
we Englishmen call Bitches belonging to the hunting 
kind of Dogs, by the tearms above mentioned.” 

213. Lines 256, 257: 

And giv'st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths^ 

As if thou never walk' st f urther than Finsbury. 
Sarcenet was a thin silken stuff, and the word here ex- 
presses delicate aifectation. In 1498, Stowe says (p. 475), 
the gardens “without Moorgate, to wit, about and be- 
yond the Lordship of Finsbury, were destroyed; and of 
them was made a plaine field for archers to shoote in.” 
This field appears to have been the part afterwards known 
as BunluE Fields. It was a favourite resort for city folk, 
whose manners Hotspur is disparaging. 

214. Line 258: Swear 7ne, Kate, like a lady.— “Very 
characteristic of Hany Percy in his wishing his wife to 
abjure mincing oaths, and to come out with good round 
sonorous ones. Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth’s wonted 
imprecations were of this kind; and some of them, 
recorded as being familiar in her mouth, were of a char- 
acter sufficiently potential to become the lips of the 
daughter of Henry VIII., and warrant the dramatist in 
making Hotspur say ‘ Like a lady as thou art’ to his wife 
(Clarke). 

215. Line 261: This is also equivalent to 

ordinary city women. Guards were trimmings or facings 
on dress, so called, perhaps, because they protected the 
edges from wear. Compare Much Ado, i. 1. 287-290: “The 
body of your discourse is sometime guarded with frag- 
ments, and ttTe guards are hut slightly hasted on neither.” 
In Henry VIII. prologue 16, we read of a “motley coat 
guarded with yellow;” and in the Merchant of Venice, 
ii. 2. 164, Launcelot, when he enters the service of Bas- 
sanio, is to have a livery “ more guarded than his fel- 
lows’.” Here Steevens quotes Stuhbes, Anatomie of 
Abuses (2nd edition, 1583): “Then are thei {le. the cloaks] 
garded with velvette gardes, or els laced with costly lace 
, . . doune the back, about the skirtes, and euery where 
els” (Hew Shakspere Soc. Reprint, pp. 60, 61, note). 
Women’s gowns, he says “must be garded with great 
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gai’des of velvet, every guard foure or six fingers broad at 
the least ” {ubi supra, p. 74). Malone adds from The Lon- 
don Prodigal, 1605, iii. 1: “I’ll have thee go like a citi- 
zen, in a garded gown, and a French hood" (Supple- 
ment to Shakespeare, 1780, ii. p. 484); and from Fynes 
Morison, Itin. (pt. iii. p. 179): “At public meetings the 
aldermen of London wecre skarlet gowncs, and their 
wives a close gown of skarlet, with gardes of black vel- 
vet," 

216 . Lines 264, 265 : to turn TAILOR, or be RED-BREAST 
TEACHER.— Tailors, like weavers ^ee note 153) were popu- 
larly noted as singers. Compare Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii. v. : “Never trust a tailor 
that does not sing at his 'work;^iiis mind is on nothing but 
filching ” (Works, ii. 83). A red-breast teacher is one who 
trains birds to sing. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii, 
1.20,21, Speed tells Valentfne, “You . . . relish a love-song 
like arobm-redbreast." Bullfinches are commonly taught 
to pipe, redbreasts rarely. We might have supposed the 
bullfinch to be the bird here meant, but robin-redbreast is 
not, so far as I know, a name given to that bird. 

• 

ACT III. Scene 2. 

217 . Line 5: some displeasing servicc.—Some failure in 
my duty as His servant. 

218 . Lines 22-28: 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, iif^ep7'oof of many tales devis’d, 

1 may, for some things true, , . . 

Find pardon on my trtte submission, 

“The construction is somewhat obscure. Lot mo beg so 
much extenuation, that upton co7\futatwn of many false 
charges, J 7nay he pardo7ied some that are true" (John- 
son, Var. Ed. p. 325). 

219. Line 25: pick-thanks.— Bhakespaare takes the word 
from Holinshed (iii, 54): “ Thus were tho father and the 
sonne reconciled, betwixt whom the said pick-tJmiks had 
sowne division.” 

220. Line 32: Thy place in council thou hast 7mdely lost, 

— Rudely thy rude behaviour. Tlie statement is, 

however, an anachronism hero, as it was not before 1411, 
eight years after the battle of Shrewsbury, that the 
prince was succeetj^d in Ms place of President of the 
Council by his brother, Thomas, duke of Clarence. 

221. Lines 37, 38:^ 

and the soul of every man 

Prophetically J>0 forethink thy fall, 

Th% do is to be attributed to the plural implied in every 
man; hut some editors follow Rowe in changing it to 
does, 

222. Line 50; And then X stole all courtesy from heaven, 
—This may be only an emphatic way of saying that he 
became most benignantly conrtcoxis or condescending. 
Various interpretations have been given by the editors. 
Warbnrton says: “This is an alMsion to the story of Pro- 
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metheus’s theft, who stole fire from thence; and as with 
thu he made aSman, so with that Bolinghroke made a 
king.” Malone explains thus: was so affable and 

popular that I engrossed the devotion and reverence of 
all men to myself, and thus defrauded Heaven of its wor- 
shippers." He thinks ‘ ' this interpretation is strengthened 
by the two subsequent lines” (Var. Ed. pp. 325, 326). 
Clarke gives this exegesis: “‘I rendered my courtesy 
more gracious by imbuing it wdth perpetual references to 
heaven.’ This is fully illustrated by the style in which 
Shakespeare makes Bolinghroke speak at the outset of 
his career, as v;e see hith in the poet’s page.” 

223. Line 6*2: CABDED his state. Some explain carded 
as “ mixed, or debased byfinixing.” Richardson, Diction- 
ary, sub toce, quotes Bacon, Natural History, § 46 : “It is 
an excellent drink for a consumption, to be drunk either 
alone, or carded with some other beer.” So in Greene, 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier (quoted by Steevens): “You 
card your beer (if you see your guests begin to get drunk), 
half small, half strong.” This sense is supported in a way 
by the mingled that follows. Ritson sees in the word a 
reference to gambling away his dignity, as if at a ganile 
of cards. Warburton conjectured “’scarded,” a harsh 
contraction; and the Collier MS. reads “discarded state.” 

224. Line 66, 67; stand the push o/.— Compare Troilus 
and Cressida, ii. 2. 137: ^ 

To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite. 

226. Line 103: ?io more in debt to yeay than thou. — In 
fact, Hotspur was about twenty years older than the 
prince. See note 8. 

226. Line 105: bruising arms.— Where the defensive 
armour was such as to defy penetration in most parts 
by sharp weapons, but not so capable of protecting its 
wearer firom the effects of blows and falls, contusion was 
probably the most common form of suffering in battle, on 
Hie part of the highest class of combatants” (Vaughan). 

227. Line 136: my FAVOUR. — The Qq. and Ft have 
favours, which some retain in the sense of “features.” The 
plural is thus used in Lear, iii. 7. 40: “ my hospitable 
favours.” The singular is, however, the usual form, and 
Hanmer, who substituted it here, has been generally fol- 
lowed by the modem editors. 

228. Line 154: if he be pleas'd 1 shall perform. — This is 
the reading of the Qq., for which the Ft have “if I per- 
fonne, and doe survive.” The cha^e may have been 
made for the same reason which caused the substitution 
of Heaven in Ft for God, the reading of Qq. 

229. Line 164: Zord Mortimer of Scotland. — As Steevens 
has pointed out, there was no such person. (Compare note 
9 supra.) It is George Dunbar, Earl of March in the 
Scotch peerage, who is reaUy meant. He was Earl of 
Dunbar as well as Earl of March, or, as Hall says (p. 23), 
of “the Marches” of the Scotch realm. His antagonism 
to the Earl of Douglas, whose daughter had been pre- 
ferred before his as a wife for Prince David of Scotlan^J, 
led him to transfer his allegiance to the English king. 
The title of March is given by Holinshed indiscriminately 
to him apd to Mortimer^ Earl of March, the only person 


who could properly bear that title in England. Shake- 
speare erroneously gave the Scotchman the same family 
name, instead of the same title, as the Englishman. 

Holinshed (p. 24) says that Hotspur and 'Worcester, dis- 
regarding the king’s offers to them of safe-conduct if they 
would come before him and justify themselves, “resolued 
to go forwards with their enterprise, they marched 
towards Shrewsburie, vpon hope to be aided (as men 
thought) by Owen Glendouer, and his Welshmen. . . . 
King Henrie aduertised of the proceedings of the Persies, 
foorthwith gathered about him such power as he might 
make, and being earnestlie called vpon by the Scot, the 
earle of March, to make hast and giue battell to his eni- 
mies, before their power by delaieng of time should too 
much increase, he passed fonvard ” with great speed. 

ACT III. Sge«e 

*9 

230. Lines 4, 5: an old appie-john.— C ompare II. Henry 
IV. ii. 4. 5; “a dish of apple-johns,” which, in the'isarae 
sentence, are compared to “six dry, round, old, withered 
knights.” Ellacombe, Plant Lore of Shakespeare, p. 17, 
quotes from Parkinson; “the Deusan [deux am] or apple- 
John, is a delicate fine fruit, well relished when it begin- 
neth to be fit to be eaten, and enduretk good longer than 
any other apple. ” He identifies it with the Easter Pippin. 

231. Line 10: a brewer's Aom.— According to Boswell, 
the explanation of the allusion may be found in an old 
conundrum: “ What is the difference between a drunkard 
and a brewer's horse? Because the one carries all his 
liquor on his back and the other in his belly” (Var. Ed. 
p. 337). But the meaning of brewer's horse can hardly 
differ from that of malt-horse, which occurs in the Comedy 
of Errors, iii. 1. 32, and elsewhere, and plainly signifies 
a lean and overworked hack. 

232. Line 29 : the lantern in the poop.— The admiral’s 
ship carried a lantern in the stern to distinguish it from 
the rest of the fleet. Steevens (Var. Ed. p. 338) cites 
Dekker, Wonderful Yeare, 1603: “An antiquary might 
have pickt rare matter out of his nose. The Hamburghers 

I offered I know not how many dollars for his companie 
in an East-Indian voyage, to have stoode a nights in the 
Poope of their Admiral!, onely to save the charges of 
candles.” Malone {ubi supra) remarks that the joke is 
an old one, and quotes A Dialogue, by William Bulleyne, 
1564: “ Marie, this friar, though he did rise to the quere by 
darcke night, he needed no candell, his nose was so redd 
and brighte; and although he had but little money in store 
in his purse, yet his nose and cheeks were well set with 
curral and rubies.” 

233. Lines 39, 40: “Bp this fire THAT’S GOU’S ANdEt.”— 
IThe Ef . omit that *8 God's angel, which alludes to Exodus 
iii. 2. “ The angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of Are.” Utter in the same sentence has its ori- 
ginal sense of outer. Compare Ezekiel xlii. 1: “the utter 
court.” So an utter barrister is the name of one who 
pleads without the bar of the court, in distinction from 

•queen’s counsel and serjeauts-at-law, who plead within 
the bar, 

234. Line 48: links and torches^— At that time, as in 
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Shakespeare’s, the streets were not lighted, and persons 
had to he hired to bear torches before travellers at night 
if they could afford the expense. Hey wood, describing 
the cries of London, includes: 

Lanthorn and candlelight here, 

Maid ha’ light here, 

Thus go the cries, &c. 

235. Line 51: as good cheap.— Literally, at^as good a 
market, ^eap being originally a noun meaning “market,” 
as in JEastcheap, Cheapside, &c. 

236. Line 60: Dama Partlet—The name of the hen in 
Eeynard the Fox. Shakespeare uses it again in Winter’s 
Tale, ii. 3. 75: “thy Dame Tartlet here.” 

237. Lines 82, 83 : koUand of eight shillings an ell.— 
Malone says: “FalstafE’s shirts, according to this calcu- 
lation, would ciP«e to about 226\ apiece; and we learn 
from Stubbes’s Anatomie oftAbuses that the shirt of the 
meanest man cost at least five shillings. He thus con- 
cludqp his invective upon this subject: ‘ In so much as I 
have heard of shirtes that have cost some ten shillynges, 
some twentie, some fortie, some five pound, some twentie 
nobles, and (whiche is horrible to heare) some ten pounde 
apeece’ ” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. pp. 341, 342). 

238. Lines 92, 93: take mine ease in mine inn.— A pro- 
verbial expression, often occurring in writers of the time; 
as in John Heywood’s Three Hundred Epigrammes upon 
Proverbs, Ko. 26: 

Thou takest thine ease in thine inn, but I see 
Thine Iiine taketh neither ease nor profit by thee. 

— Works, edn. 1596. Ma. 

239. Line 104: two and tivo, Newgate fashion. — As 
criminals were conveyed to prison, two being fastened 
together. 

240. Lines 129, 130: Maid Marian may he the deputy's 
v}ife of the ward TO tAee.— Maid Marian, Eobiu Hood’s 
mistress, was a character in the morris-dances. The wife 
of the deputy of thee ward, or local police-officer, on the 
other hand, might be supposed to be a reputable woman. 
To here means “ in comparison to.” 

241. Line 152: ought Mm a thousand This use 

of ought was archaic in Shakespeare’s day, and is pro- 
bably intended as a vulgarism here. Compare Wiclif s 
Bible, Luke vii. 41: “oon oughte fyve hundrid pens;” 
and the ought is retained in the Bible of 1551. 

242. Line 171: X pray God my girdle hreah — A common 
expression of the time. There was a proverb, “ XJngirt, 
uublest.” Malone says: “The wish had more force for- 
merly than present, it being once the custom to wear 
the purse hanging by the girdle; so that its breaking, if 
not observed by the wearer, was a serious matter” (Yar. 
Ed. vol. xvi. 349). 

243. Lines 181, 182: if thy pooket were enrieh'd with any 
other injuries hut these. — The expression, which has 
puzzled some of the critics, was of course suggested by 
the phrase, pocketing of injuries. The meaning seems to 
be: “if your pocket had anything else in it which it was • 
aijy injury to you to take away,” <fcc. 

244. Line 206: do it with unwashed Iiands.— “Without 
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waiting to wash yotir hands,” “without delay.” This ex- 
planation, suggested by Steevens, is as good as has been 
offered. Compare King John, iii. 1. 234: 

No longer than we well could wash our hands. 

The only other plausible exegesis is Mason’s, “without 
retracting or repenting of it,” as when one says, “ I xvash 
my hands of it.” 

245. Line 230 : I could wish this tavern loere my DRUM. 
—The only possible meaning of drum here is “rallying- 
point” or “head-quarters;” hut this sense is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, and none? of the editors comment 
upon the passage. 

ACT IV, &ENE 1. 

246. Line 3: the Douglas.— ‘‘ This expression is frequent 
in Holinshed, and is always applied by way of pre-emi- 
nence to the head of the Douglas family” (Steevens). 

247. Lines 10-12: 

Thou art the Icvig of honour; 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground 

But I will heard him. 

“j8ois not used to institute comparison with Percy as the 
king of honour; but so is used in the sense of howsoever: 
there is no man howsoever potent, living upon the earth, 
but I will dare or confront him. This is said in continu- 
ation of a conversation that is going on when the scene 
opens; where Hotspur replies Well said, wy noble Scot, 
in answer to solfie promise from Douglas of seconding 
him in his opposition to the king” (Clarke). 

248. Line 31: Ee writes me here that inward sickness.— 
The Qq. (except Q. 6) and the Ff. have a comma after 
sickness; Q. C has a period. Eowe saw that the sentence 
was broken off, probably because Hotspur turns suddenly 
from that part of the letter which is no nows to him (the 
messenger having told him of his father’s sickness) to see 
what is written further on. Oapell added holds him, 
which is plausible enough, as the line is metrically defi- 
cient. But, as we have seen, such imperfect lines are not 
infrequent in this play, and it is best to let them alone if 
they give a reasonable sense as they stand. 

According to Holinshed's account, when Worcester 
joined Hotspur at Stafford (see note 195 supra) “the 
earle of Horthumherland himsolfe was not with them, but 
being sicke,had promised vpon his amendementto repaire 
vnto them (as some write) with all conuenient speed” 
(p. 23). He tells us'l^p. 26) that, at the time of the battle 
of Shrewsbury, Horthumberiand was marching forward 
with great power, ^to the help of his son and brother. 
Compare v. 5. 36-38 wfra. 

249. Line 49: therein should we KEAB, &G.—Iiead is easily 
explained as a metaphor for “perceive,” or “discover;” 
but the commentators have persisted in attempts to im- 
prove upon it. Bisk, rend, reap, reach, tread, <fec., are 
samples of these emendations. If a change were callcrl 
for, reach is perhaps the best that lias been proposed, 

250. Line 53: ir/iere now remains a siceet revennon . — 
Where now wo have something hopeful in reserve, some- 
thing sweet or pleasant to look forward to, 
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251. Line 58: look big.~-A common phrase. Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 113, 114: “if yon had hut looked big 
and spit at him, held have ran.” 

252. Line 61: The quality and HAIR of our attempt.— 
For the use of hair in the sense of “character,” compare 
The True Valour, act i., where La I^ove, the courtier, 
speaking in the character of a woman, says: 

A lady of my /lazr- cannot want pitying. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, vol. ii. p. 456 - 

Dyce, in his note on the present passage, compares the 
anonymous play of Sii* Thomas More [printed for the 
Shakespeare Society from MS. Harleian, Ko. 7S68J, in 
which a fellow named Faulkner is brought before Sir 
Thomas; this Faulkner wears his hair very long, and on 
his saying that he is servant to a secretary, Sir Thomas 
answers (p. 43): 

A fellow of your is very fitt 

To be a secretaries follower : 

the word being used quibblingly with the sense of “sort,” 
“ character.” This meaning is perhaps derived from the 
use of the word hair in the phrase against the hair, signi- 
fying “against the grain,” “contrary to nature,” for an 
instance of which see Troilus and Cressida, i. 2. 28, and 
note thereon. 

253. Lines 69, 70: 

For well you know we of the offering side 

Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement. 

“ For you are well aware that, as we are in fact aggressors 
and rebels, we should be shy of all minute scrutiny into 
the nature and merits of our cause" (V aughan). 

254. Line 85: this TERM offear.—Q,. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 have 
tearme, Q. 5 deame, and the Ff. dreame, which appears to 
be a conjectural correction of a misprint. Some editors, 
however, read dream, 

255. Line 95: The nimble-footei) 7nadcap Prince of 

-Stowe, referring to the prince, says he was “pass- 
ing swift in running, insomuch that hee with two other 
of his lords, without hounds, how, or other engine, would 
take a wilde bucke or doe in a large parke " (Annals, p. 
342). 

256. Lines 98, 99: 

All plumed like ESTRIDGES that WING the wind; 

Bated like eagles having lately BATH’D. 

Estridge is equivalent to ostrich, but Douce explains it as 
“goshawk.” F. 1 reads here : 

All plum'd like Estridges, that with the Winde 
Bayted like Eagles, hauing lately b;%th’d. 

“ Witig is Bowe’s emendation. It has been objected to it 
that ostriches do not fly, but only run along the ground, 
spreading their wings to the wind like sails. In reply, 
Dyce quotes Claudian, In Eutrop. ii. 310: 

Vasta velut Libyae venantum vocibus ales 
Cum premitur, calidas cursu transmittit arenas, 

Ittgrue modutn 'veli siiivatis Jlamitia pe7tnis ^ 
Puiveruienta 

Tlie Cambridge editors having objected that this quota- 
tion is not to the purpose, as *it means that the bird 
spread its wings l&e a sail bellying with the wind — a 


different thing from winging the wind,' Dyce rejoins: 
‘But the Cambridge editors take no notice of the impor- 
tant word volat, by which Claudian means, of course, that 
the ostrich, when once her wings are filled with the wind, 
FLIES along the ground (though she does not mount into 
the air); and I still continue to think that the whole de- 
scription answers very sufflciently to that of her winging 
the wind,.' adds the following from Rogers: 

Such to their grateful ear tlie gush of springs, 

Who course the ostrich, as away she WINGS. 

— Columbus, canto viii. 

Some retain with and point thus: 

All plum'd like estridges that with the wind 
Bated, &c. 

But, as Dyce remarks, if that had been the poet’s meaning, 
he would have written ‘Bate.' That estridges are ostriches, 
and not falcons, is evident from J^rf^yWh’s Polyolbion, 
Song 22 (quoted by Steevens)? 

Prince Edward all in gold, as he great Jove had been; 

The Mountfords all in plumes, like estridges, were seen.j. 

The ostrich-'plumes are doubtless introduced as being the 
cognizance of the Prince of Wales” (Rolfe). 

On bath'd Steevens remarks: “Writers on falconry often 
mention the bathmg of hawks and eagles as highly neces- 
sary for their health and spirits. All birds after bathing 
(which almost all birds are fond of) spread out their wings 
to catch the wind, and flutter violently with them in order 
to dry themselves.” Bate was a term in falconry for this 
beating or fluttering with the wings, as the hawk did 
when ready to fly. Compare Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2. 14, 
and Taming of the Slirew, iv. 1. 199. 

257. Line 109: To turn and wind a fiery Pegasiis.—Fov 
the use of wind in reference to tlie horse, compare Julius 
Csssar, iv. 1. 31-33: 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. 

To wi7td, to stop, to run directly on, 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit. 

258. Line 112: This praise doth nourish agues. — Compare 
Richard II. iii. 2. 190: “This ague fit of fear is over-blown.” 

259. Line 114: the fire-ey'd maid of smoky war. — Bellona, 
the Roman goddess of war. Macbeth (i. 2. 64) is called 
“ Bellona' s bridegroom.” 

260. Line 133: let us TAKE A MDSTBR.— Compare take a 
cefisus. Peele, in the Battle of Alcazar, ii. 4, has 

Take the muster- of the Portugals. 

— ^Works, p. 429 . 

Reed changed take to make, which alters the meaning for 
the worse. 

ACT IV, Scene 2. 

261. Line 3: Sutton Co'JiV. — ^Xhis is Sutton Coldfield, 
in Warwickshire, about twenty-five miles north-west from 
Coventry. Qq. FI have Sutton-cophill or Sutton-cop-hill 
The correction was made by the Cambridge editors. 

262. Lines: if it MAKE twenty, — ^Falstaff plays upon the 
^ different senses of make. 

263. Line IS: a sous'd gurnet — This expression was 
often used contemptuously. Compare the Prologue to 
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Wily Beguiled (1606), where Prologue, addressing Juggler, 
says, “ Out 2/ou somed gurnet^ youwoolflst” (Dodsley, vol. 
ix. p. 222). It seems to have had much the same meaning 
as a gudgeon, i.e. “a silly gull,” as in Taylor The Water- 
Poet’s A Bawd very Modest (1622): “ A rich Citizens soune 
is her &ows*d Ourmt, or her Gudgeon " [Works, 1630, pt. ii. 
p. 97; Reprint (1869), p. 259]. 

264. Lkies 13, 14: I ham mmis'd the king' ^ press dam- 
jia&Zi/.— This was a common practice in that day. Steevens 
quotes The Voyage to Cadiz, 1597; “About the 28 of the 
said moneth, a certaiue Lieutenant was degi’aded and 
cashierd, &c., for the taking of money by the way of cor- 
ruption of certain prest souldiers in the coimtrey, and for 
placing of others in their roomes, more unfit for service, 
and of less sufficiency and abilitie” (Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 607). 

265. Lines 2^^*?^ : ^asis-and-hutter. — Compare Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Wit f^ithout Money, v. 2: “They 
love young toasts-and-hutter^ Bowbell suckers” (Works, 
vol. ?i. p. 205). 

266. Lines 27, 28: Lazarus in the painted cZofA.— Scrip- 
tural subjects were common in these painted hangings. 
Compare Randolph, Muses’ Looking-Glass, iii. 1: 

I have seen in Mother Redcap’s hall, in pavited doth 
The story of the Prodigal. —Works, vol. i. p. 218. 

Taylor the Water -Poet writes in A Thiefe very True, 
1622, of— 

Diues and Lasarns on the painted doth. 

—Works, 1630, pt. ii. p. 119. 

See the long extract in Dyce’s Glossary, sub mce “painted 
cloth.” 

267. Lines 30, 31: younger sons to younger brothers.— 
“Raleigh, in his Discourse on War, uses this very expres- 
sion for men of desperate fortune and wild adventure. 
Which borrowed it from the other I know not, but I think 
the play was printed before the Discourse” (Johnson, Var. 
Ed. vol. xvi p. 368), 

268. Line 46: There's BUT a shirt and a half.—Th.B Qq. 
and Ff. all have “There’s not a shirt,” <&c. Rowe made 
the correction, which the context vindicates. 

269. Line 63: we must away all TO-ufp/if.— The reading 
of the Ft The Qq. have all flight. 

ACT IV. SCEIUB 3. 

270. Line 12: As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day 
lives.— The line is too long, like not a few in the plays 
that may be reduced to the normal length by omitting 
7ny lord ortoilar forms of address. We may suspect 
that these were inserted in the theatre from a notion that 
conventional usage called for them. Some omit this day. 

271. Line full o/mt— Compare Julius Caesar, iv. 3. 

200 - 202 : 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 

Doing himself offence 5 whilst we, lying still, 

Axt/uU of rest, defence, and nimbleness, 

272. Line 62; To sue Ms livery, — For an explanation of ^ 
this phrase see Richard II. note 132. 

273. Line 68: The MORE Am LESS came in with CAP ANT 
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KNEE —All classes became subservient to him. Compare 
II. Henry IV. i. 1. 209: 

And more and tess do flock to follow him; 

and Timon of Athens, iii. 6. 107: “ Cap and knee slaves.” 

274. Line 72: Gave him their heirs AS PAGES, follow'd 
him.— Some join as pages to the words that follow, instead 
of those that precede. 

275. Line 92: in the neck of that.— On the heels of that, 
as we should say. Henderson compares Painter, Palace 
of Pleasure, 1560: “Great miseWefes succedyng one in 
another's neck ” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 377). Compare, too, 
Holinshed, quoted in note 314, infra: “one in the necke of 
an other.” See also Sonnet clxxi. 11: “One on another’s 
neck." 

ACT lY- Scene 4. 

276. Line 15: Whose power was m the first proportion . — 
“Whose quota was larger than that of any other man in 
the confederacy” (Johnson, Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 379). 

•277. Line 31: MOE corrivals.—Moe, which Shakespeare 
uses thirty times or more, is generally changed to 7nore, 
but it differs from the latter as enow from enough, being 
regularly used with a plural noun. The only apparent 
exception in Shakespeare is Tempest, v. 1. 234: “rnoe 
diversity of sounds,” which is^ virtual plural. 

ACT V. Scene I 

# 

278. Enter King Henry, &c.— According to the Qq. and 
Ff. the Earl of Weston or eland is one of the characters 
who enter; but we learn from the next scene, lines 30, 31, 
that he had been left as a hostage in the rebel camp (see 
V. 3. 108 supra) till Worcester should return from the in- 
tervie-w with the king. 

Holinshed says (pp. 24, 2,5): “ Wlicn the two annies were 
incamped, the one against the other, the earle of Worces- 
ter and the lord Persie with their complices sent the 
articles (whereof I spake before)^ by Thomas Caiton, and 
Thomas Saluain esquiers to king Henrie, vnder their 
handes and sealcs, which articles in effett charged him 
with manifest periurie, in that (contrarie to his oth 
receiued vpon the euangelists at Doncaster, when he first 
entred the realme after his exile) ho had taken vpon him 
the crowne and roiall dignitie, imprisoned king Richard, 
caused him to resign his title, and flnallie to be murthered. 
Diuerse other matters they laid to his cltarge, as leuieng 
of taxes and tallagS, contrarie to his promise, infringing 
of lawes and customes of the realme, and suffering the 
earle of March to jremaine in prison, without trauelling 
to haue him deliuered, . . . 

“ King Henrie after he had read their articles, with the 
diflance which they annexed to the same, answered the 
esquiers, ■that he was readie with dint of sword and fierce 
battell to prooue their quarrell false . . . not doubt- 
ing, but that God would aid and assist him in his righteous 
cause, against the disloiall and false forsworne traitors. 
'Igie next d:iie in the morning eariie, being the euen of 
Marie Magdalene [Saturday, July 21] they set their battels 

1 See notes to nnfl 195 vupret. 
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in order on both sides, and now whilest the wandors 
looked when the token of battell should be giuen, the 
abbat of Shrewesburie, and one of the clearkes of the 
piinie scale, were sent from the king vnto the Persies, to 
offer them pardon, if they would come to any reasonable 
agreement. By their persuasions, the lord Henrie Persie 
began to giue eare vnto the kings offers, & so sent with 
them his racle the earle of Worcester, to declare vnto 
the king the causes of those troubles, and to require some 
effectual! reformation in the same.” 

279. Bine 2 : J&ove BOSKY AiW.—Qq. Ff. have husky; 
but in the only other passage in Shakespeare in -which 
this word occurs, in The Tempest, iv. i. 81: 

My bosky acres a)^ my unshrubb'd down ; 

the word is spelt hoskie in P. 1. It is evident that hu^ky 
is the same word as ho&lty, and.means “covered with trees 
or shrubs.” The word is said to be derived from the 
French hosquet. Blakeway has a note (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. 
p. 380) in which he identifies the bosky hill with Haugh- 
mond Hill, which is to the east of Battlefield, where the 
battle of Shrewsbury is supposed to have taken pla^e- 
Blakeway talks about STiakespeare having described the 
spot as accurately as if he had been there; but surely 
there are many other spots where the sun may be seen to 
rise “ bloodily” as to colour, over a wooded hill. 

280. Bines 8, 4: 

The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes. 

Johnson makes his refer to the sun, but, probably, it refers 
to the wind. Vaughan says : “ The sun certainly is described 
as sick, but has no purposes. It is the wind that must 
produce the Mustering day, and therefore may purpose to 
produce it. The poet’s meaning, I think, is: Eising with 
a hollow singing sound, it acts as its o-wn trumpeter, 
proclaiming that it intends to produce a storm.” Eolfe, 
however, makes a plausible defence for Johnson’s inter- 
pretation: “The poet seems to regard the sun throughout 
as the cause of the elemental disturbance. His appear- 
ance portends a storm, and thus indicates his purposes ^ to 
which the wind plays the trumpeter, declaring them more 
plainly.” 

281. Bine 13: To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel.— 
Henry was, in reality, only thirty-seven years old at this 
time; but Shakespeare may think it necessary to contrast 
his age with that of the prince. 

282. Line 29 : Cotgrave in liis dictionary gives 

under the French Goubelet “ as Gobelet; also, a kind of 
little round pie resembling our Chu2t; ” and Florio has 
under ‘‘ Frilmgotti, a kind of dainty ckewets, pastlets or 
minced pies.” It is quite clear from these quotations 
what the recognized meaning of the word was. Hares’s 
suggestion that in this passage, the only one in which it 
is found in Shakespeare, it is the equivalent for the 
French chouette, which meant not only “ a little owl,” 
but also “a chough,” or “jackdaw,” is plausible enough; 
but there is no authority for such use of the word. The 
only other passage that Hares quotes is from John Hey- 
wood’s “Dialogue, wherein are pleasantlie contriued the 


number of all the effectuall Frouerbs in our English 
tongue,” &Q. 

If he chyde, kepe you bill vnder wing' muet. 

Chatting to chidying is not woorth a chnet. 

— Works, edn. 1598, G. 3. back; 

where, as Hares observes, the word “may either mean 
the bird so called, or a minced pie;” but the latter makes 
good sense enough, 
n 

283. Line 34: For you my staff of office did I break.— ^ee 
Eichai-d II. ii. 3. 26-28. 

284. Bine 50: the injuries of a wanton time.— The injuries 
done by King Eicliard in the wantonness of prosperity. 

285. Line 60: that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird. — For 
the use of gull compare Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 31: “a 
naked gull;” and for the bad habit .^^ Yhe cuckoo, see 
Lucrece, 849: 

Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows’ nests. 

Bird means “fledgling,” as in III. Henry VI. v. 15. 
Hnight has a long and interesting note on the present 
passage. He says: “Shakespeare was a naturalist, in the 
very best sense of the word. He watched the great phe- 
nomena of nature, the economy of the animal creation, 
and the peculiarities of inanimate existence; and he set 
them down with almost undeviating exactness, in the 
language of the highest poetry. Before VTiite, and Jenner, 
and Montagu had described the remarkable proceedings 
of the cuckoo, Shakespeare here described thorn, as we 
believe, from what he himself saw. But let us analyse 
this description: 

being fed by us, you us’d us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow. 

Hiny was the only scientific writer upon natural history 
that was open to Shakespeare. . . . How, the descrip- 
tion of the cuckoo in Bliny is, in many respects, different 
from the description before us in Shakespeare. ‘They 
always (says the Eoman naturalist) lay in other birds’ 
nests, and most of all in the stock-dove’s.’ In a subsequent 
part of the same passage, Pliny mentions the titling’s nest, 
but not a word of the sparrow’s. It was reserved for very 
modern naturalists to find that the hedge-sparrow’s nest 
was a favourite choice of the old cuckoo. Dr. Jenner (in 
1787) says, “I examined the nest of a hedge-sparrow, 
which then contained a cuckoo and tliree hedge-sparrow’s 
eggs.’ Colonel Montagu also found a cuckoo, ‘when a 
few days old, in a hedge-sparrow’s nest, in a garden close 
to a cottage.’ Had Shakespeare not observed for himself, 
or, at any rate, not noted the original observations of 
others, and had taken his description fmn Pliny, he 
would, in all probability, have mentioned the stock-dove, 
or the titling. In Bear [i. 4. 235] we have the ‘hedge- 
sparrow.’ But let us see further: 

did oppress our nest. 

The word oppress is singularly descriptive of the opera- 
tions of the ‘ ungentle gull.’ The great bulk of the cuckoo, 
in the small nest of the hedge-sparrow, first crushes the 
proper nestlings ; and the instinct of the intruder renders 
it necessary that they should be got rid of. The common 
belief, derived from the extreme voracity of the cuckoo 
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(to wliicli we tliink Shakespeare alludes when he calls it 
a gull— has led to an opinion that it eats the young 
nestlings. Pliny says exjwessly that it devours them. 
How remarkable is it, then, that Shakespeare does not 
allude to this belief ! He makes Worcester simply accuse 
Henry that he ‘did oppress oui* nest.' Had Shakespeare’s 
natural history not been more accurate than the popular 
belief, he would have made Worcester reproach the king 
with actually destroying the proper tenants Bf the nest. 
The Percies were then ready to accuse him of the mm-der 
of Richard. We, of course, do not attempt to assert that 
Shakespeare knew the precise mode in which the cuckoo 
gets rid of its cohabitants. This was first made known 
by Dr. Jenner. But, although Shakespeare might not 
have known this most curious fact, the words ‘did oppress 
our nest’ are not inconsistent with the knowledge. The 
very generalitjasl^^e words is some proof that he did not 
receive the vulgar stffi-y ijf cuckoo eating his fellow- 
nestlings. The term ‘oppress our nest’ is also singularly 
horn| out by the observations of modern naturalists; for 
nests in which a cuckoo has been hatched have been 
found so crushed and flattened that it has been almost 
impossible to determine the species to which they be- 
longed. 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk, 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing, 

We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight. —Lines 62-66. 

We have here an approach to the inaccuracy of the old 
naturalists. Pliny, having made the cuckoo devour the 
other nestlings, says that the mother at last shares the 
same fate, for ‘the young cuckoo, being once fledged and 
ready to fly abroad, is so bold as to seize on the old titling, 
and to eat her up that hatched her.’ Even Linnceus has 
the same story. But Shakespeare, in so beautifully carry- 
ing on the parallel between the cuckoo and the king, does 
not imply that the grown cuckoo swallowed the spanw, 
but that the sparrow, timorous of ‘so great a bulk,’ kept 
aloof from her nest, ‘durst not come near for fear of 
swallowing.' Tlie extreme avidity of the bird for food is 
here only indicated; and Shakespeare might himself have 
seen the large fledged ‘gull’ eagerly thrusting forward its 
open month, while the sparrow fluttered about the nest, 
where even its ‘love durst not come near.’ This extra- 
ordinary voracity of the young cuckoo has been ascertained 
beyond a doubt; but that it should be carnivorous is per- 
fectly impossible, for its bill is only adapted for feeding 
on caterpillars and other soft substances. But that its 
insatiable appetite makes it apparently violent, and, of 
course, an olgect of terror to a small bird, we have the 
evidence of that accurate observer, Mr. White of Selbome. 
He saw ‘a young cuckoo hatched in the nest of a titlark; 
it was become vastly too big for its nest, appearing 
To have stretched its wings beyond its little nest, 
and was very fierce and pugnacious, pursuing my finger, 
as I teased it, for many feet from the nest, sparring and 
buffeting with its wings like a game-cock. The dupe of 
a dam appeared at a distance, hovering about with meat * 
in her mouth, and expressing the greatest solicitude.' In 
the passage before us, Shakespeare, it appears to us, 
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speaks from his knowledge. But he has also expressed 
the popular belief by the mouth of the Fool, in Lear: 

For you trow, nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

That it’s had it head bit oiFby it young.” 

—Lear, i. 4. 234-236. 

286. Line 74: To FACE the garment of rebelUon, <fcc.— 
Alluding, as Steevens notes, to the practice of facing or 
trimming garments with a cloth of a different colour from 
that of which they were made. 

According to Holinshed, the insurgent party, “ to make 
their conspiracie to seem excusjfble, besides the articles 
ahoue mentioned, sent letters abroad, wherein was con- 
teined, that their gathering of an armie tended to none 
other end, hut onlie for the safegard of their owne per- 
sons, and to put some better gouernment in the common- 
wealth” (p. 23). ,, 

287. Line 77: rub the elbow.— An expression of “mirth- 
ful relish.” Compare Love’s Laboim ’s Lost, v. 2. 109, 110; 

One rtibh'd his e/iow— thus, and fleer’d and swore 
A better speech was never spoke before. 

^88. Line 103: Ho, good Worcester, NO. — The negative is 
in reply to the evident feeling of Worcester that the king 
does not love his people. But Mason wished to read 
“know, good Worcester, know,'* &c. 

289. Line 122; bestride we.— f^ompai’e Comedy of Errors, 
V. 1. 192, 193: 

When I desirid thee in the wars, and took 

Deep ^ars to save thy life. 

290. Line 137; What is that word honour? air.— This is 
the reading of the M. Q. 1 has “What is in that word 
honour? tohat is that honour? air”— apparently the com- 
positor's accidental repetition. 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

291. — Holinshed says (p. 26): “It was reported for a 
truth, that now when the king had condescended vnto 
all that was resonable at his hands to be required, and 
seemed to humble hiraselfe more than was meet for his 
estate, the earle of Worcester (vpon his returne to his 
nephue) made relation cleane contrarie to that the king 
had said, in such sort that he set his neplmes hart more 
in displeasure towards the king, than euer it was before, 
driuing him by that meanes to fight whether he would or 
not: then suddenlie blew the trumpets, the kings part 
crieng ‘ S. George vnpn them,’ the aduorsaries cried ‘ Es- 
perance Bersie,’ and so the two armies furiouslie ioined.” 

292. Line 8: Suspidon.-’ThSi Qq, and Ff. all have sup- 
position. The hapjy emendation is due to Rowe. John- 
son says; “The same image of Suspicion is exhibited in 
a Jiatin tragedy, called Roxana, written about the same 
time by Dr. William Alabaster” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p.S87). 

293. Line 18: an adopted NAME of privilege.—Thnt is, 
the name of Botspur, which, as suggesting his tempera- 
ment, may be his excuse. 

^94 Line S3: Lord Douglas, go you and tell Mm so.— 
Douglas is here a trisyllable. Compare the use of fiddler 
as a trisyllable (Taming of Shrew ii. 1. 168); msemhly as 
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a ^quadrisyllable (Much Ado, v. 4. 34, and Coriolanus, i- 1. 
159). 

295. Line 39: Br/noxc forswearing that he is formorn. 
— “By now with a false oath disavowing and denying that 
he has taken an oath which he has not kept” (V aughan). 

296. Lines 52-d9: No, hy my soul, &c.— Claike aptly 
remarks: “ This magnificent speech puts the culminating 
point to the beautiful character of Sir Richard Vernon as 
depicted by Shakespeare. It is but a subordinate part; 
yet how finished is the diction allotted, how nobly is the 
man’s moral nature dev-eloped ! Vernon it is who makes 
that finely poetical speech describing the appearance and 
bearing of the Prince of Wales and his youthful militai-y 
companions; Vernon it 43 who gives prudent council 
amidst the rashly impetuous resolves of Hotspur and 
Douglas; Vernon, still, who utters those few simple, 
truthful words, ‘ ’T were best he did ’ when Worcester, 
in his selfish duplicity, resolves that his nephew shall not 
know ‘the liberal offer of the king;’ and Vernon, still, 
who, having consented to leave to Worcester the delivery 
of what representation he will, with manly respect for 
uprightness stands silent by until now, when the men- 
tion of the prince gives him the opportunity to make 
this noble speech in his favour." 

297. Line 60: By sUU dispraising praise valu'd with you. 
—That is, in substance, “Heclaring that his praises were 
poor compared with the subject of them.” But the line 
has troubled some of the critics and led to much foolish 
commenting on their pai’t, for which the curious reader 
may refer to the Variorum Edition of .1821. 

298. Line 62: cital.—The word may mean simply “men- 
tion,” as explained under the text; or, possibly, it may 
be used in the legal sense of “ arraignment.” It only oc- 
curs in this one passage in Shakespeare, nor is there any 
instance quoted (in any dictionary hitherto published) 
of its occurrence elsewhere. Some authorities give the 
meaning of “impeachment” to it in this passage; and 
Johnson gives “citation” in a legal sense, and “quota- 
tion,” as two of its meanings, but does not quote any 
authority. 

299. Line 72: so wild A libertine.— Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4 
have a libertie, the other Qq. and the Ef. at lihertie. The 
correction is Capell’s. Hanmer reads in liberty. Other 
variations in the modern editions are hardly worthy of 
notice. 

300. Line 100: heaven to earth. One might wager 
heaven to earth" (Warburton). Compare Borneo’s “all 
the world to nothing” (iii. 5. 215). Singer changes the 
text to “For here on earth." 

ACT V, Scene S. 

301. — Holinshed relates that the Scots, who were in the 
van of the rebel army, “set so fiercelie on the kings fore 
ward, led by the earle of Stafford, that they made the 
same draw backe." They were reinforced by the Welsh, 
but “the king sxxddenlie with his fresh battell . , . .ip- 
proached and relieued his men; so that the battell began 
more fierce than before. Here the lord Henrie Persie, and 


the earle Dowglas, a right strmt and liardie capteine, . . . 
pressing forward togither bent their whole forces towards 
the kings person ... so fiercelie that the earle of March 
the Scot, perceiuing their purpose, withdrew the king 
from that side of the field (as some write) for his great 
benefit and safegard (as it appeared) for they gaue such 
a violent onset vpon them that stood about the kings 
standard, thatslaienghis standard-bearersir WalterBluut, 
and ouertl'f'owing the standard, they made slaughter of 
all those that stood about it, as the earle of Stafford, that 
dale made by the king constable of the realme, and di- 
uerse other” (pp. 25, 26). 

302. Line 1: that in the battle thus. — The Qq. and Ff. 
omit the, xvhich was inserted by Hanmer. 

303. Line 11 : 1 was 7iot born a tieldbr, thoxi PROTJP Scot. 
—This is the reading of the Qq. The Ft have: “I w'as 
not born to yield, thou haxighty 

304. Line 15: I never had triumph'd upon a Scot.— 
Here, as in v. 4. 14 of this play, and sundry passages else- 
where, triumph'd is accented on the second syHabiev The 
Ff. have here triumphed o're. 

305. Line 21: Se^nhlably furnish'd like the Icing himself . 
—Compare Drayton’s Polyolbion, in the 22nd song: 

The next. Sir Walter Blunt, he with three others slew, 

All armed like the king, which he dead sure accounted; 

But after when he saw the king himself remounted: 

‘This hand of mine,’ quoth lie, ‘four kings this day hath slain/ 
And swore out of the earth he thought they sprung again. 

Or fate did him defend, at whom he only aim’d. 

—Soutiiey’s British Poets, p, 655 . 

See note 314 infra. 

306. Line 22: A FOOL go with thy souI.—T\iq Qq. and Ff, 
have Ah foole, &c. Capell made the correction, which 
is based on a familiar expression of the time. It was 
equivalent to “G-o thy way, fool that you are!” 

307. Line 25: The king hath many MARCHING in his 
coate.— The Collier MS. has masking, which Dyce puts in 
the text. 

308. Line 30: J could scape SHOT-/m at London . — 
There is an obvious play on shot as applied to the hill at 
a tavern. Compare Randolph’s Aristippus, or the Jovial 
Philosopher, 1630: “ the best shot to be discharged is the 
tavern bill; the best alarm is the sounding of healths, 
and the most absolute mirth is reeling” (Works (Reprint, 
1878), vol. i. p. 17). 

309. Lines 37, 38: there ’s but three.— The reading of Qq. 
and Ff, is there's not three, which some modern editors 
retain; but Capell’s emendation of bxxt is accepted by the 
' majority. 

310. Lines 46, 47: Turk Gregory riever did such deeds in 
arms.— The reference is to Pope Gregory VII. or Hilde- 
brand. Warburton says: “Fox, in his History, hath made 
Gregory so odious, that I don’t doubt but the good Pro- 
testants of that time were well pleased to hear him thus 
characterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great 
enemies, the Turk and Pope, in one” (Var. Ed. vol. xvi. 
p. 396). 

311. Lines 65, 56: there 's that will SACK a city.— For tlie 
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pun, compare Randolph’s Aristippus, 1630: “it may justly 
seem to have taken the name of sack from sackiiiff of 
cities” (Works, vol. i. p. 17). This jocular derivation has 
been gravely adopted by a modem writer in a privately 
printed book on sherry. 

312. Line 59: PERCY be alive, I’ll PIERCE Aim.— This 
pun, and the one on pierce and person in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, iv. 2. 80, indicate that pierce was pronojpced perse. 
In Richard II. v. 3. 128 it rhymes with rehearse, 

313. Line 61: carfionado.— Compai*e Coriolanus, iv. 5. 
199, 200: “ he scotched him and notched him like a carbon- 
ado.” Purnivall quotes Florio, Worlde of Wordes, 1598: 

Inearbonare, to broilevpon the coales, to make a car- 
bonado. Incarhonaia, a carbonado of broyled meate, a 
rasher on the coales.” 

A(^ V.% Scene 4. 

31^.— Of Prince Henry, Holinshed writes: "The prince 
that daie liolpe his father like a lustie yoong gentleman: 
for although he was hurt in the face with an arrow, so 
that diuerse noble men that were about him, would haue 
conueied him foorth of the field, yet he would not suffer 
them so to doo: . . . without regard of his hurt, he con- 
tinued with his men, and neuer ceassed, either to fight 
where the battell was most hot, or to incourage his men 
where it seemed most need" (p. 26). He continues: "This 
battell lasted three long houres, witli indifferent fortune 
on both parts, till at length, the king crieng ‘saint 
George victorie,’ brake the an’aie of his enimies, and ad- 
uentured so farre, that (as some write) the earie Dowglas 
strake him downe, & at that instant slue sir Walter 
Blunt, and three other, apparelled in the kings sute and 
clothing, saieng: ‘I maruell to see so many kings thus 
suddenlie arise one in the iiecke of an other.’ The king 
in deed was raised, <fc did that daie manie a noble feat 
of armes . . . The other on his parti incouraged by his 
doings, fought valiantlie, and slue the lord Persie, called 
sir Henrie Hotspurre. To conclude, the kings enimies 
were vanquished, and put to flight, in which flight, the 
earie of Dowglas, for hast, falling from the crag of an 
hie mounteine, brake one of his cullions, and was taken, 
and for his valiauntnesse, of the king frankelie and freelie 
deliuered. 

" There was also taken the earie of Worcester, the pro- 
curor and setter foorth of all this mischeefe, sir Richard 
Vernon, . . . with diuerse other. There were slaiue vpon 
the kings part, beside the earie of Stafford, to the number 
of ten knights, sir Hugh Shorlie, sir lohn Clifton, sir lohn 
Cokaine, sir^icholas Gausell, sir Walter Blunt,” &c. 
(p. 26). 

315. line 21: I saw Mm hold Lord Percy at the point, 
<&c.— Holinshed, in his description of the battle of Bos- 
worth, says: "the earie of Richmond withstood hisCi.c. 
Richard's] violence, and kept him at the swords point 
without aduantage, longer than his companions either 
thought or iudged ” (vol. iii. p. 444). 


li.e. 'the others of his party:* but perhaps Shakespeare thought 
this meant Prince Henry, who has been mentioned just before. 
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316. Lines 78-83: 

1 better brook the loss of brittle life 

'Phan those proud titles thou hast of me; 

They wound my thoughts worse thaii thy sword my flesh: 
Put thought’s the slam of life, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes survey of all the u'orld, 

Must have a stop, 

Johnson remarks: "Hotspur in his last moments endea- 
vours to console himself. The glory of the prince ivounds 
his thoughts; but thought, being dependent on life, must 
cease with it, and will soon be at an end. Life, on which 
thought depends, is of itself of no great value, being the 
fool and sport of time; of time, which, with all its dominion 
over sublunary things, itself at last be stopped" 
(Var. Ed. vol. xvi. p. 402). 

For lines 81-83 Q. 1 (followed by Dyce) reads thus: 

But thoughts the slauesrof life, and life times fool, 

And time that takes suruey of all the world 
Must haue a stop. 

Lettsom remarks: "The readings of the 2d Quarto [as in 
the text] are sophistications by one who did not see that 
tJmughts as well as time were nominative cases before 
7nmt, and consequently supposed that the syntax was 
defective for want of a verb.” Vaughan, who also favours 
the reading of Q, 1, says: " The last lines thus form a sen- 
tence, each one of whose clauses, as it is thought and 
pronounced, seems to be proTluced by its predecessor: 
‘Thoughts, which are the slaves of life, aye, and life 
itself, which is but the fool of Time, aye, and Time itself, 
which measures#the existence of the whole world, must 
all come to an end." 

317. Line 83: 0,1 could prophesy.—^' An allusion to the 
beautiful and very ancient fancy that dying persons are 
gifted with a power of prevision and prediction " (Clarke). 

318. Line 100 : This is the reading of F. 1, F. 2; 

Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3 have ignomi^iy. The foi'iner is found in 
other passages of the Ff., and Malone quotes Lord Crom- 
well, 1602 : 

Witli scandalous ignomy and slanderous speeches. 

—Supplement to Shakspeare (1780), vol ii. p. 441. 

Other examples of tlie word might be added from old 
writers. 

319. Line 154: I'K take ’f upon my deaf A.— See note 137 
above. 

320. Lines 167, 168: If I do grow great— The Ff, add 
again. Grant Whit®, thinks they may be right. He says; 
"Such a word could not have come into the text by ac- 
cident; and it has value as one of several indications that 
Falstaff is a decayed man of family, one whose follies and 
vices, aided by his humour, have dragged him from the 
position to which he was born and bred.” 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

321. Lines 14, 15: 

Bear Worcester to the death, and Yenmi too; 

• Other offenders we will pause upon. 

Holinshed states that “ Tliis battell was ftnight on Marie 
Magdalene euen, being saturdaie. Yyaii the mondaie 
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folowing, tlie earle of Worcester, the baron of lvindert<'>n, 
and sir Richard Vernon knights, were condemned and 
beheaded” (p. 20). 

322. Line 21: falling from a hill, &c. — See Holinshed, as 
quoted in note 314 above. 

323. Lines 32, 33: I thank your grace for this high cour- 
tesij, &c.— This speech is found only in Q. 1, Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4. 
Dyce and Grant White reject it from the text; but it 
would be remarkable if Prince John had made no reply 
to his brother’s speech. 

32A Lines 35-38. — “ The earle of Northumberland,” says 
Holinshed (p. 26, following the quotation just given), 


“was now' marching forward, with great power which he 
had got thither, either to aid his sonne and brother (as 
was thought) or at least towards the king, to procure a 
peace: but the earle of Westmorland , and sir Robert 
Waterton knight, had got an armie on foot and meant to 
meet him.” 

326. Line 41: Rebellion in this la7id shall lose his SWAY. 
— Q. 1, Q. 2p(^. 3, Q. 4 have sway; the other Qq. and the Ff. 
have way. 

326. Line 43: And since this BUSINESS so fair is done. 
— Here business is a trisyllable, as not unfrequently in 
Elizabethan verse. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY IV. 

PART I. 

Note.— The addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brkckets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (>') are printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Act Sc. Lin£ 
*Active-valiant v, 1 90 


Advertisement! 

iii. 

2 

172 

A-front 

ii. 

4 

222 

*Agate-ring.. . . 

ii. 

4 

78 

All-abhorred . . 

V. 

1 

16 

All-hallo wn.... 

i. 

2 

178 

Ail-praised 

iii. 

2 

140 

Anchovies .... 

ii. 

4 

588 

Ancients 

iv. 

2 

32 

Answerable® . . 

ii. 

4 

571 

Archdeacon . . . 

iii. 

1 

72 

Arrival 4 (of)... 

V. 

2 

85 

Attribution .... 

iv. 

1 

3 

Bacon-fed 

ii. 

2 

89 

Balk® 

i. 

1 

69 

Ballad-mongers 

iii- 

1 

130 

Bare-bone® (subj 

.)il 

4 

358 

*Base-string. . . 

ii. 

4 

6 

Basilisks 7 

ii. 

3 

56 

Bavin (adj.) 

iii. 

2 

Cl 

Beans 

ii. 

1 

9 

Beastliness .... 

ii. 

4 

496 

Bed-presser. ... 

ii. 

4 

268 

Beslubber 

ii. 

4 

342 

Blue-caps® 

ii. 

4 

392 

Bolters 

iii. 

3 

81 

Bolting-hutch.. 

ii. 

4 

496 

Bonfire-light . . 

iii 

3 

48 

By-drinkings . . 

iii. 

3 

84 


I »= information. 

S *=a banner or standard. 

® « responsible. ■* «« attaining, 
s*-tobeap. See note 30. 

® Rare-borted occurs in Lu- 
crece, 1761. 

7 —a kind of ordnance. 

8 te. Scotchmen. 


By-room 

Act Sc. Line 
ii. 4 32 

Camomile 

ii. 

4 

441 

Candy (adj,). . . 

i. 

3 

251 

Canvas (sub.). . 

ii. 

4 

84 

Carded (verb).. 

iii. 

2 

62 

Carrier® 

ii 

1 36, 46 

Cess 10 

ii. 

1 

8 

Chamber-lie. .. 

il 

1 

23 

Chandler 

iii. 

3 

53 

Channel (verb) 

i. 

1 

7 

Che wet 11 

V, 

1 

29 

Chuffs 

ii. 

2 

94 

Cital 

V. 

2 

62 

Clay-brained . . 

ii. 

4 

251 

Cleanly 12 (adv.) 

V. 

4 

169 

Clip- winged . . . 

iii. 

1 

152 

Close 1® (sub.).. 

i. 

1 

13 

Cocksure ...... 

ii. 

1 

95 

Coinage i4 

iv. 

2 

9 

Colti® (verb). . . 

ii. 

2 

40 

Comflt-maker.. 

iii. 

1 

253 

*Comraon-liack- 
neyedii^ 


2 

40 


9 ie. one of the trade of carrier; 
used of one who carries letters or 
messages, in Merry Wives, ii. 2, 
141; and Titus Andronicus, iv.3.86. 

10 In the expression “ out of 
all cess ” «*■ excessively. 

11 aa» pudding. 

12 without stain. In sense of 
quite, entirely, in Tit. And. ii. 1. 
94; and Venus and Adonis, G9A 

13= hand-to-hand fight. 

14 In figurative sense in Ha^i- 
let, iii. 4. 137. 

lS«a to deceive; used in another 
sense in Oyrabeline, ii. 4 13;J 


Act Sc. Line 
ill 9 T7 


Community 1®.. 

iii. 

2 

77 

Comparative u (sub.) iii. 

2 67 

Concealments!® 

iii. 

1 

167 

Corpulent 

ii. 

4 

465 

Corrivali® 

i. 

3 

207 

Cradle-clothes. 

i. 

1 

88 

Crankingso (verb) iii. 

1 

98 

Cressets. ...... 

iii. 

1 

15 

*Crop-ear 

ii. 

3 

72 

Crossings (sub.) 

iii. 

1 

86 

Cuisses 

iv. 

1 

105 

Culverin 

ii. 

3 

66 

Damnably 

iv. 

2 

14 

Dare 21 (sub.) . . 

iv. 

1 

78 

Dice (verb) 

iii. 

3 

18 

Disdained 22 (adj.) i 

8 

183 

Dishonourable (adv. ) iv. 

2 31 

Dowlas 

iii. 

3 

79 

Down-trod 

i. 

3 

135 

Drone2s. .. .. .. 

i. 

2 

86 

Eel-skin 24 

ii. 

4 

270 


16 as excessive familiarity; in 
the sense of an organized society, 
in Troilus, i. 3. 103. 

1" i.e. a dealer in comparisons ; 
used as adj. in a similar sense in 
this play, i. 2. 90; and (in a differ- 
ent sense) in Cymbeline, ii. 3. 134. 

18 = secrets. 

19 = rival, competitor. Used 
again in iv, 4. 31 = a companion, 
a friendly competitor. 

20 Venus and Adonis, 682. 

21 =» boldness. TTsed in the sense 

of “defiance” in Ant. and Olco. 
i«B, 3 91, 22 „ disdainful. 

23 The sound of a bagpipe. 

24 JEel’Skins occurs in King 
J ohn, i. 1. 141. 


Act Sc. Line 


Eight-penny (adj.) iii. 3 

119 

Enfeoffed 

iii. 

2 

69 

Ever-valiant .. 

i. 

1 

64 

Extenuation 

iii. 

2 

22 

Faced 25 

iv. 

2 

32 

Falsify 

I. 

2 

235 

*Fat-guts 

ii. 

2 

32 

Fathom-line .. 

i. 

3 

204 

Fat-kidneyed. . 

ii. 

2 

5 

Fat-witted .... 

i. 

2 

2 

Fern-seed 

ii. 1 

96,98 

Finless 

iii. 

1 

151 

Flocks 26 

ii. 

1 

7 

Foot 27 

ii. 

4 

130 

Forwarding . . . 

i. 

1 

33 

Frosty-spirited 

ii. 

3 

22 

Gallons 

ii. 

4 

587 

Gammon 28 .... 

ii. 

1 

26 

General (adv.).. 

iv. 

1 

5 

Gib-cat 

i. 

2 

83 

Glutted 29 

iii. 

2 

84 

Gorbellied 

ii. 

2 

93 

^Grand-jurors.. 

ii. 

2 

96 

Gravely.. ...... 

ii. 

4 

479 

Ground®® 

^ i. 

2 

236 

Gummed 

ii. 

2 

2 

Gurnet 

iv. 

2 

13 


2 .'> =a patched. 

26 = locks of wool. 

27 In the sense of to repair 
stockings. 

28 i.e. of bacon. 

29 ie. “cloyed;” “to glut,” in 
the sense of “to swallow,” in 
Tempest, i. 1. 63. 

30 .= background, Lucrece, 1074, 


265 



WORDS PECULIAR TO KING HENRY IV.-PART I. 


Act Sc. Line 
Half-pennyworth ii. 4 591 
*Half-swor(l ... ii. 4 182 
Harvest-home . i. 3 35 

Haughtiness ., hi. 1 185 
*Heavenly-har- 1 ^ 221 

nessed ^ 

Heinously hi. 3 213 

Hitherto! hi. 1 74 

Hitherwards^., iv. 1 89,92 
Horseback-breaker ii. 4 269 


*Hurly-burly(adj.) v. 1 

78 

Ill-sheathed . . . 

i. 

1 

17 

Ill-spirited 

V. 

6 

2 

Ill-weaved 

V. 

4 

88 

Immask 

i. 

2 

201 

Impaint 

V. 

1 

80 

Incoinprehensibfri.^2 - 

,210 

Indent® 

i. 

3 

% 

Indent (sub.). . 

iii. 

1 

104 

Indignities* ... 

ih. 

2 

146 

Innkeeper .... 

iv. 

2 

50 

* Journey-bated 

iv. 

3 

26 

Jure 

h. 

2 

97 

Kitten (sub.) . . 

iii. 

1 

129 

Kittened 

iii. 

1 

19 

Knotty-pated .. 

ii. 

4 

252 

Lackbrain 

il 

8 

17 

Land-i*akers . , . 

ii. 

1 

81 

Late-disturbed. 

ii. 

3 

62 

Leadings 

iv. 

8 

17 

Leaping-houses 

i. 

2 

10 

Level *» (sub.)... 

hi. 

2 

17 

Levers 

ii. 

2 

36 

License (verb) . 

i. 

3 

123 

Line! 

i i- 

3 

168 


(hi. 

2 

85 

Loach 

ii. 

1 

23 

Long-grown . . . 

ih. 

2 

156 

*Long-staff (adj.) h. 

1 

81 

Long-winded . - 

111. 

3 

ISO 

Luckily 

V. 

4 

33 

Mackerel 

h. 

4 

395 

Mad-headed. . . 

ii. 

3 

80 

Main 8 

iv. 

1 

47 

Maintenance 9. 

V. 

4 

22 


1 »!=*to this place. 

2 JSiiherward, in the same 
sense, used frequently. 

3 s=to covenant. 

4 s» unwortmness, disgrace. 

5 =a generalship. 

6 In ordinary sense on a 
line ■with;” used frequently in 
Shak.«=“aim,” and in Tempest, 
iv. 1. 23&, S43 = “ the instrument 
so called.” 7 — rank or row. 

8 »=»a stake at gaming. 

» In sense of “deportment?” 



Act Sc. Line 

Majestically. .. 

U. 

4 

479 

Major (sub.). . . 

h. 

4 

544 

Majority 

hi. 

2 

109 

Malevolent — 

i. 

1 

97 

''Market-crosses 

V, 

1 

73 

Memorandums 

ih. 

3 

178 

Mew 

hi. 

1 

129 

Micher ^ 

ii. 

4 

448 

Midriff 

hi. 

3 

174 

Misquote 

V. 

2 

13 

Miss 19 

V. 

4 

105 

Mistreadings . . 

iii. 

2 

11 

Misuse 11 (sub). 

i. 

1 

43 

Moldwarp 

hi. 

1 

149 

Moss-grown . . . 

hi. 

1 

33 

Moulten 

hi. 

1 

152 

Mouthed 12 

i. 

3 

97 

Mouth-filling. . 

hi. 

1 

259 

Mustachio-pur-) 
ple-lmed 3 

• ii. 

1 

82 

Nagis 

ih. 

1 

135 

Hailed 

L 

1 

26 

Heglectingly . . 

i. 

3 

51 

News-mongers. 

hi. 

2 

25 

Night-tripping. 

i. 

1 

87 

Nott-pated. . . . 

ii. 

4 

78 

Oath-breaking. 

V. 

2 

38 

Ob 14 

ii. 

4 

690 

O’erwalk 

i. 

3 

192 

Onyers 

ii. 

1 

84 

Otter 

hi. 

3 

142 

Outlaw (sub.) .. 

iv. 

3 

58 

Palisadoes 

ii. 

3 

56 

Pannier 

ii. 

1 

30 

Parapets 

ii. 

3 

55 

Paraquito 

ii. 

3 

88 

Parmaeeti 

i. 

3 

68 

Pell-mell (adj.) 

V. 

1 

82 

Peppercorn.. .. 

iii. 

3 

10 

Pepper-gingerbread iii. 1 260 

Peremptorily. . 

h- 

4 

472 

Pick-thanks 

ih. 

2 

25 

Pint-pot 

ii. 

4 

438 

Pismires 

i. 

3 

240 

*Pitiful-hearted 

ii. 

4 

134 

Pizzle 

ii. 

4 

271 

Plump 15 

ii. 

4 

627 


sa sustenance in Two Gent. i. 3. 
08; Taming of Shrew, v. S. 148. 

10 “loss; ?= misbehaviour in 
Venus and Adonis, 63. 

11 “ill-treatment. 

offence, occurs in Othello, iv. 2. 
109. 12 Sonn. Ixxvii. 6. 

18 Used in a figurative sense in 
II. Henry IV. ii. 4 205; Ant. and 
Cleo. iii. 10. 10. H woholus. 

15 Venus and Adonis, 142. 
JPIampy is used, in same sense, 
in Ant. and Cleo. ii. 7. 121. 

26G 


Act Sc. Line 1 

Point 19 h. 

1 

7 

Pomgarnet — ii. 

4 

42 

Pontifical ih. 

2 

56 

Popinjay i. 

3 

49 

Poulter h. 

4 

481 

Pouncet-box. . . i. 

3 

33 

Press 17 iv. 

2 

14 

Proficient ii. 

4 

20 

Proviso i. 

3 

78 

*Puke-stockmg ii. 

4 

78 

Purple (sub.) . . iii. 

3 

37 

Purse-taking . . i. 

2 

no 

Pursuers 18 v. 

5 

22 

*Quick-conceiving i. 

3 

ISO 

Quick-raised . . iv. 

4 

12 

Quilt iv. 

2 

54 

Rabbit-sucker . ii. 

4 

480 

Ragamuflins .. v. 

3 

36 

Razes (sub.)... h. 

1 

27 

Reasonably.... i. 

3 

74 

Red-nose (adj.) iv. 

2 

50 

R%)risal. iv. 

1 

118 

Reputeless iii. 

2 

44 

Revengement.. ih. 

2 

7 

Rivo h. 

4 

124 

Salamander.. . . iii. 

3 

54 

Salt-petre i. 

3 

60 

Sandy-bottomed ih. 

1 

66 

Seal-ring iii. 3 94, 117 

Sedgy • i. 

3 

98 

Seldom 19 (adj.) iii. 

2 

58 

Semblably .... v. 

3 

21 

Setter ii. 

2 

53 

Shelter (verb intraus.) ii. 

, 21 

Shot-free v. 

3 

30 

Shotten ii. 

4 

141 

Sight-holes iv. 

1 

71 

Sixpenny (adj.) h. 

1 

81 

Skimble-skam- 
ble(adj.).... i 

1 

154 

Slovenly i. 

3 

44 

Sneak-cup-.... iii. 

3 

99 

Soothers iv. 

1 

7 

Soused iv. 

2 

13 

Spear-grass ii. 

4 

341 

Standing-tuck . ii. 

4 

274 

Starling i. 

3 

224 

*Starting-hole . ii. 

4 

290 

Starveling..... j 

1 

4 

76 

270 

Stony-hearted . ii. 

2 

27 

Strappado j|. 

4 

262 

Strikers ii. 

1 

82 


V “the pommel of a saddle. 

17 Commission to press soldiers. 
This noun is used In various 
senses in Shakespeare. 

18 Venus and Adonis, 688. 

19 In Bonn. lii. 4. 


Act Sc. Line 


Sugar-candy... hi. 3 180 
Sully (verb intrans.) ii. 4 84 


Sun-like 

iii. 2 

79 

Swarm (sub.) . . 

V. 1 

55 

Swine-keeping. 

iv. 2 

36 

'^Sword-and- \ 

i. 3 

230 

buckler (adj.) j 

I’aoked 

iv. 2 

40 

^Tallow-catch . 

ii. 4 

2.53 

'rasking -o 

V. 2 

51 

’'Ta/ern-reckonings iii. 3 178 

Tench 

h. 1 17,18 

Thick-eyed 

ii. 3 

49 

Tiiumb-ring .. 

ii. 4 

365 

Tickle-brain . . . 

h. 4 

438 

Topples (verb trans.) hi, 1 32 

Topsy-turvy . . . 

iv. 1 

82 

Trade-fallen. . . 

iv. 2 

29 

Tranquillity. . . 

ii. 1 

84 

Trickling 

ii. 4 

431 

Trifler 

h. 3 

93 

Trimly 

i. 3 

83 

Tripartite 

iii. 1 

80 

Tristful 

ii. 4 

434 

Turned 21 

iii. 1 

181 

Two-legged..,. 

ii. 4 

208 

0t 

Uncolted 

ii. 2 

42 

^Under-skinker 

ii. 4 

28 

Ungrown22. , . . 

v. 4 

28 

Unhanged 

ii. 4 

142 

Unjointed 

i. 3 

66 

Unminded 

iv. 3 

58 

Unsorted 

ii. 3 

13 

Unsteadfast . . . 

i. 3 

193 

Unthankful . . . 

i. 3 

136 

Unyoked 28 .... 

i 2 

220 

"♦Valiant-young 

v. 1 

90 

Wain 

ii. 1 

2 

Wasp-stung.. . . 

i, 3 

236 

Waters* (verb) 

ii. 4 

18 

Water-colours , 

v. 1 

80 

Weather-beaten 

iii. 1 

67 

Well-respected 

iv. 3 

10 

Welshwomen.. 

i. 1 

45 

Whew 

ii. 2 

29 

Wild-duck 

' ii. 2 

108 

. iv. 2 

19 

Wildfire 25 

iii. 3 

46 

*Wilful-blame. 

iii. 1 

177 

Wool-sack .... 

ii. 4 

149 


20 “ challenge. 

21 In the sense of made on a 
lathe. 

22 Venus and Adonis, 520. 

23 =a. liccnl ious. 

24 make water. 

25 Lucrece, 1623. 



KING HENRY IV— Part II 



DEAMATIS PERSONAE. 


King Heney the Foubth. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, afterwards"! 

King Henry V., 

Thom/s, Duke of Clarence, l^his sons. 

Prince J ohn of Lancaster. 

Prince Humphrey of Gloucester. 

Earl op Warwick. 

Earl op Westmoreland. 

Earl op Surrey. 

Gower. 

Harcourt. 

Bl«nt. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

Earl op Korthumberland. 

Scroop, Archbishop of York. 

Lord Mowbray. 

Lord Hastings. 

Lord Bardolph. 

Sir John Colevile. 


Travers and Morton, retainers of Northumber- 
land. 

^SiR John Ealstapf. 

Page to Sir J ohn Falstaff . 

./Bardolph. 

Pistol. 

POINS. 

Peto. 

Shallow, I 
Silence, 

Davy, servant to Shallow. 

Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalp, 
recruits. 

# 

Fang and Snare, sheriff’s officers. 

Lady Northumberland, 

Lady Percy. 

I /iliSTBEss Quickly, hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap. 
Doll Tears heet. 


Lords, Officers, Soldiers, Pages, Citizens, Porter, Messenger, two Apparitors, 
Drawers, Beadles, Grooms, and other Attendants. 


Bumoub, the Presenter. 


A Dancer, speaker of the Epilogue. 


f 

Scene — England. 


Historic Period: 21st July, 1403, to 9th April, 1413. 


TIME OF ACTION. 


The time of this play, according to Daniel, occupies nine days, as represented on the stage, with 
three extra Falstaffian days, comprising altogether a period of about two months. 


Day 1: Act I. Scene 1.— Interval 
Day 2: Act I. Scene 3 ; Act II. Scene 3.— Interval, within 
whick fall 

Day la: Act I. Scene 2, and 
Day 2a: Act II. Scenes 1, 2, 4. 

Days (the morrow of Day 2a): Act III. Scene 1.— Interval. 
Day 4: Act IH. Scene 2.— Interval. 

2 


Day 6: Act IV. Scenes l-3.-~IntervaL 
Day 6: Act IV. Scenes 4, 5, 

D^y 7: Act V, Scene 2. —Interval, including 
Day 3a: Act V. Scenes 1, 3. 

Day 8: Act V. Scene 4. 

Day 9: ActV. Scene 5. 



KING- HENRY lY.-PART II 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITEE,A.EY HISTORY. 

The earliest edition of this play of which we 
have any knowledge was a quarto, published 
in 1600, with the following title-page : — 

^‘The I Second part of Henrie | the fourth, 
continuing to his death, | and coronation of 
Emric | the lift. \ "With the humours of sir 
lohn Fal- | staffe, and swaggering | PistolL^ 
As it hath been sundrie times puhlikely \ acted 
by the right honourable, the Lord | Cham- 
berlain e his seruants^ | Written by William 
Shakespeare. | London | Printed by V. S. for 
Andrew Wise, and | William Aspley. | 1600.” 
The publishers had entered it ^pon the Sta- 
tioners’ Eegisters on the 23d of August, 1600, 
in connection with Much A<io About Nothing. 

In some copies of the 1600 quarto the 1st 
scene of act iii. was accidentally omitted. 
The error was rectified while the book was 
on the press by the insertion of two new 
leaves. In these the type of some of the 
preceding and following pages was used, so 
that the difference between the two impres- 
sions extends from the latter part of act ii. 
into the 2d scene of act iii. A copy of the 
1605 quarto of this play was sold at Sotheby’s 
for J500 in 1905. It bears the autograph 
of Sir William Penn, father of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. (See Richard III.) 

In the folio of 1623 the play was appar- 
ently printed from a transcript of the original 
manuscript, or perhaps ffbm a copy of the 
quarto that had been collated with such va 
transcript. The Cambridge editors say of it : 

It contains passages of considerable length 
which are not found in the quarto. Some of 
these are among the finest in the play, and 
are too closely connected with the context To 
allow of the supposition that they were later 
additions inserted by the author after the 


publication of the quarto. In the manuscript 
from which that edition was printed, these 
passages had been most likely omitted, or 
erased, in order to shorten the play for the 
stage.” It is a curious on the other 

hand, there are certain passages in the quarto 
which do not appear in the folio. 

There is some reason to believe that the 
I play was written before the Stationers’ entry 
of 1. Henry lY. in 1598. In that record 
Falstaff is mentioned, while in one passage of 
the quarto of Part II. the prefix Old. is re- 
tained before one of Falstaff 's speeches. On 
the other hand, Falstaff is referred to as the 
fat knight, hight Oldcastle” by N. Field in 
1618, and there are two similar allusions in 
1604. These indicate, as Halliwell-Phillipps 
has suggested, that some of the theatres con- 
tinued to use the name Oldcastle after the 
author had given it up. This was natural 
enough, as the old manuscripts containing 
the name would be kept in use by the actoKs^** 
and, having once become accustomed to Old^ 
castle, they would be slow to adopt FalstaJ 
j in its stead. It is also to be noted that the 
i entry of I. Henry lY. on the Stationers’ 
Registers does not call that play Part L, as 
we might have expected it would if Part IL 
was then in existence. Meres, writing in 
.1598, mentions Henry the 4.” as he does 
“Richard the 2.” and “Richard the 3.” If 
he had known of two plays with t^at title he 
would probably have made the fact manifest. 
The play was, however, written before Ben 
Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Humour, 

I which was acted in 1599, for in that play 
Justice Silence is mentioned by name. We 
may safely put the date as late in 1598 or 
•early in 1599. 

The materials for the plot, as in the case 
of I. Henry lY., were mainly taken from 
3 



KING HENRY lY.-^PART IT. 


Holinshed’s History and from the old play 
of The Eamous Victories of Henry the Fifth. 
The extracts from Holinshed in the notes 
will show to what extent the dramatist was 
indebted to the chronicler. 

The time covered by the play is almost 
exactly ten years; or from the •battle of 
Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403, to the accession 
of Henry V. in March, 1413. 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

There is no record of the performance of 
this play either in Henslowe, in Pepys, or in 
Downes; tftoiigiy^l^hould have expected to 
find some mention ofit in the latter, as, accor- 
ding to the first account given by Genest of its 
performance, namely, at Drury Lane in 1720, 
to be presently referred to, it must have been 
acted in 1703-1704.^ 

I am indebted to Mr. William Archer for a 
piece of information which places it beyond 
all doubt that this play was acted (as altered 
by Betterton) at the end of the seventeenth 
or at the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Archer says that in the Pro- 
logue to “The Sequel of Henry the Fourth , . . 
altered by Mr. Betterton” (n. d., but dated 1719 
in the catalogue of the British Museum), oc- 
curs this couplet: 

Oh i let our Entertainment find the Praise 
It always met with in yoi^r Father's Days. 

These lines certainly seem to prove that this 
version had been played some years before. 

Genest has no record of the play before 
17th December, 1720, under which date he 
has : “Not acted for 17 years, Henry 4th, pt. 
2d, written by Shakespeare and revised by 
Betterton — with a new Prologue and Epi- 
logue^^ (voL iii. p. 46). Of this revival he gives 
the following account: — 

“Act l.^etterton omits the whole scene at 


1 Under date 1700, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 
Genest says: “The great success, with which Betterton 
had revived the 1st part of Henry the 4th, induced him 
to revive the 2d part— it was not however printed till 
after Ms death— but it Is pretty clear that it was revived 
not long after the 1st part, and that Betterton acted 
Falstaff ” (vol. ii. p. 220). On November 26, 1704, 1 find an • 
entry “not acted 6 years, Henry IV. Falstaff-Estcourt” 
(voL ii. p, 317); but it does not say whether it was the 
First Part or the Second Part. 
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Warkworth, and begins wdth Falstaff and his 
boy — then follows the scene at the Archbishop 
of York’s, and that of the arrest from Shaks- 
peare’s 2d act. 

“Act 2 consists of the remainder of the ori- 
ginal 2d act, hut with the omission of the other 
scene at Warkworth — Northumberland is 
struck out of the D.P. (Dramatis Personae). 

“Act 3. Shakspeare’s first scene is omitted; 
the act begins at Shallow’s house — then fol- 
lows the scene in which the Archbishop of 
York and his party are made prisoners. 

“Act 4 begins with the King’s Soliloquy from 
the original 3d act^— then comes the grand 
scene — in the King’s fine address to his son, 
Betterton has injudiciously omitted two lines — 

Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse, 

• Be drops of balm, to sanctify thy head. 

After that we have the scene in which Silence 
sings, and the act concludes with the inter- 
view between Henry #ie 5th and the Chief 
Justice. 

“Act 5. Two comic scones of tlie original 5th 
act (the 1st ifnd the 4th) are very improperly 
omitted — the act begins with the King’s pro- 
cession to Westminster Abbey — Falstaff is 
rebuked by him, but not sent to piison by the 
Chief Justice — (see Dr. Johnson’s note) — the 
play concludes with the first act of Henry the 
5th abridged; and with the scene at Southamp- 
ton from the same play — this explains how the 
Archbishop of Canterbury becomes one of the 
D.P. (Dramatis Personce), which must appear 
very strange to any pei’son who sees the bill 
without having read the play — Betterton was 
unjustifiable in patching up his play from 
Henry the 5th, and his alteration on the whole 
is a bad one, but he has not taken any flagrant 
liberties with STiakspeare’s text, except in one 
instance, when Falstaff is said to have been 
Page to Thonms Moiohray Duke of Suffolk^ 
instead of Duke of Norfolk; an alteration 
wiiich must have proceeded from great ignor- 
ance, or from shameful carelessness” (Genest, 
vol. iii. pp. 47, 48). On this occasion Booth 
played the King, Wilks the Prince of Wales, 
l^oman^ the Lord Chief Justice, Theophilus 

3 His name appears sometimes to have been written 
Bowman, 
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Cibber tbe Duke of Clarence, Colley Cibber 
Sliallow, and Mills Falstaff. Of these charac- 
ters Davies says: “Booth, who played the king, 
and Wilkes {sic\ who acted the prince, were 
highly accomplished, and understood dignity 
and grace of action and deportment, with all 
the tender passions of the heart, in a superior 
degree. The elder Mills, in the king, and his 
son, an imitator of Wilks's manner, in the 
prince, followed almost immediately these con- 
summate actors; and though they were by no 
means equal to them, "^ere above mediocrity, 
especially the father inHemy, which happened 
to be the last part this worthy man appeared 
in ' (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 319). Of 
Shallow Kemp appears to have been the origi- 
nal representative, and Doggett was the first 
actor who distinguished himself in this part® 
after the Eestoration; but this must have been 
in a performance of which the record is lost: 
probably it took place about the latter end of 
Queen Anne’s reign; for when Eich opened 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1716, 
Ben J onson, the actor (already mentioned in 
the Stage History of 1. Henry lY.), was en- 
gaged to play Doggetfis parts, and among 
them that of Shallow. Colley Cibber took 
such a fancy to the part that he succeeded in 
ousting Jonson from it. To Cibber’s per- 
formance Davies gives very high praise: 

“ Whether he was a copy or an original in 
Shallow, it is certain that no audience was 
ever more fixed in deep attention, at his first 
appearance, or more shaken with laughter in 
the progress of the scene, than at CoHey Cib- 
ber’s exhibition of this ridiculous justice of 
peace.” . . . “ The want of ideas occasions 
Shallow to repeat almost everything he says. 
Cibber’s transition from asking the price of 
bullocks, to trite, but grave, reflections on 
moitality, was so natural, and attended with 
such an unmeaning roll of his small pig’s-eyes, 
accompanied with an important utterance of 
tick tick 1 tick 1 tick I not much louder than' 
the balance of a watch’s pendulum, that I 
question if any actor was ever superior in the 
conception or expression of such solemn insig- 
nificancy ” (ut supray vol. i. pp. f306, 307). Davies ^ 
gives very high praise to Boman in the char- 
acter of the Chief Justice. He says that he : 


“maintained the serious deportment of the 
judge with the graceful ease of the gentleman” 
(voL i. p. 286). 

The next performance of this play seems to 
have taken place at Drury Lane May 19, 1731, 
when Mills played the King and his son the 
Prince of Wales, the Falstaff being Harper; 
Theophilus Cibber for the first time appeared 
as Pistol, a character in which this mamiikin of 
an actor seems to have made some considerable 
impression. Davies.says of him : “He assumed 
a peculiar kind of false spirit, and uncommon 
blustering, with such turgid action, and long 
unmeasurable strides, that it^v;' s .impossible 
not to laugh at so extravagant a figure, with 
such loud and grotesque vociferation. He 
became so famous for his action in this part, 
that he acquired the name of Pistol, at first 
as a mark rather of merit, but finally as a term 
of ridicule. He was drawn in that character 
by Hogarth, with several other comedians who 
revolted from the patentees of Drury Lane in 
1733, and was brought on the Co vent-garden 
stage” (ut supra, p. 294). In fact the ridicu- 
lous mannerisms of the younger Cibber seem 
to have been less out of place in this character 
than any which he represented. This play 
was again performed on October 19th, 1732, 
at Drury Lane, the First Part having been 
performed on the 17th, and again on the 7th 
May, 1733, with pretty much the same cast a^ 
in 1731. 

In September, 1733, most of the princi- 
pal actors at Drury Lane deserted the pat- 
entees, and set up for themselves at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket, calling themselves 
the Comedians of His Majesty’s Bevels. There, 
on October 12th, this play was acted, the 
First Part having been played on the 10th. 
Millward played the Archbishop of York, and 
Johnson took the part of Shallow. ^ Oh- No- 
vember 21st, at the same theatre, a perfor- 
mance took place of Henry I Y. (Genest does not 
say whether it was the First or the Second 
Part), in which Harper appeared as Falstaff. 
This was his first appearance after his release 
from Bridewell, whither he had been com- 
ifiitted on November 12th, under the Yagrant 
Act, at the instigation of the Patentees of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, His case 
6 
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came on, on November 20tli, before the Chief- 
justice of the King’s Bench, and he was dis- 
charged upon his own recognizances. This 
decision was regarded as a very important one, 
as it put an end to the monstrous attempt of 
the lessees of the Patent Theatres to prevent 
any pienibers of their respective«companies 
acting at the Haymarket or Goodman’s Fields 
theatres. 

The Second Part of Henry IV. was selected 
to be performed for the benefit of Theobald, 
the editor of Shakespeare, at Drury Lane, 
May 4th, 1734; and again, April 11th, 1735, 
it was act^d 4 ar H amer’s benefit at the same 
theatre, when theoSneficiare played Falstaff, 
a character which he had been obliged to re- 
sign to Quin in the First Part of Hem-y IV., 
and in The Merry Wives.^ The latter actor 
chose this play for his benefit on March 11th, 

1736, appearing of course as Falstaff. Genest, 
quoting from the bill in the British Mu- 
seum, says a Prologue, written by Betterton 
and spoken by him 40 years ago at the re- 
vival of this play, representing the ghost of 
Shakspeare, to be spoken by Quin — all the 
scenes of the original part of Falstaff will be 
added” (vol. iii. p. 476). These added scenes 
appear to have been the 1st and 4th scenes of 
act V. omitted in Betterton’s version. (See 
the account of that production given above, 
JQecember 17, 1720). Falstaff is concerned in 
only the former of these two scenes. As to 
the Prologue, Genest says “it was perhaps 
that originally spoken by Betterton to Dry- 
den’s Troilus and Cressida witli some altera- 
tion” i^t mpra^ p. 476). If the statement 
made in the playbill quoted from be true, and 
this play had been acted 40 years before, 
that must have been about 1695 or 1696; but 
Genest thinks that Quin should have said 36 
and not^O years, which wmuld only take us 
as far back as 1700. This point has been suf- 
ficiently discussed above. 

At Drury Lane during the season 1736, 

1737, this play was performed twice, on Octo- 
ber 9th, 1836, and again on tlie 4tli December, 

when Mills played the King, that being pro- 
"■ ■■■ ' ■ ■■■■ ' ■■■■ ■ "" 

I of these performances will not he found in the 
Index to Genest’s Work, on which little reliance can he 
placed, it being very defective and not a fittle ipaccurate, 
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bably his last appearance on the stage. He 
was announced for Macbeth on the 23rd of 
the same month, but was taken ill on his way 
to the theatre, and died soon afterwards. On 
January 21st, 1737, this play was again given, 
the First Part having been played on the 17th. 
It seems to have been the custom to give the 
Two Parts of Henry IV. either on consecutive 
days or as close together as possible, and some- 
times we find both Parts and The Merry 
Wives given on three consecutive days. 

On all the occasions^ above recorded it was 
Betterton’s version of this play which was 
given; but at Co vent Garden, on 16 th Feb- 
ruary, 1738, Shakespeare’s play was presented 
at the desire of the “several Ladies of Quality,” 
akeady mentioned in the Introduction to 1. 
€Ienry VI. (vol. ii. p. 85), when Bridgewater 
played Falstaff, Delaiie the King, Eyan the 
Prince of Wales, and Hippisley Shallow. The 
play was acted twice in this season. On Sep- 
tember 16 th, 1738— iff is not stated whether it 
was Betterton’s version or not — this play was 
again revived at Drury Lane, when Harper 
played the part of Silence, and Milward suc- 
ceeded Mills in the part of the King. Davies 
says he was “in pathos greatly his (Mills’) 
superior. His countenance was finely expres- 
sive of grief” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol i. p. 
320). The play was again presented on October 
13th, when old Colley Cibber played Justice 
Shallow. Quin, who had migi-ated to Covent 
Garden, appeared as Falstaff again, in this 
play, on January 11th, 1744; and five years 
afterwards this play was revived at the same 
theatre on March 2, 1749; Quin again played 
Falstaff, Delane the King, Eyan the Prince 
of Wales, Theophilus Cibber Pistol, and J ohn 
Arthur was ^hallow. This actor seems to 
have left the London Stage in 1758, and to 
have been subsequently the manager of the 
Bath Theatre in 1760 and of the Portsmouth 
Theati'e in 1761; he died in April 1772. He 
Vas chiefly remarkable as an excellent clown 
in Eich’s pantomimes. 

The next performance of this play worth 
noting was at Drury Lane, for Woodwaixl’s 
•benefit, March 13, 1758, when Garrick played 
the King for the first time. Singular to 
say, it was announced in the bill as ‘^not 
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acted for 30 years. ' ’ W ood ward Mmself played 
Falstaif, Palmer the Prince of Wales, and 
Yates Shallow. Ganick made only a mod- 
erate success in the King ; his figure being 
against him. On Pecember 11, 1761, this 
piece w'as represented at Covent Garden with 
Shuter as Faistaff, Sparks as the King, Eoss 
as the Prince of Wales. It was one of 
the plays chosen to precede the spectacular 
piece called ‘Hhe Coionation,^’ which tvas very 
successful; Genest says the Second Part of 
Henry IV. was acted#in this conjunction 22 
times. Garrick resumed the part of the King, 
December 3, 1762, when Love was Faistaff 
and King played Pistol. On January 18, 
1764, at Drury Lane, Powell played the King 
for the first time in this play, Holland being 
the representative of the Prince of Wale^ 
On April 27, 1773, at Covent Garden, this play 
was again revived, ‘‘acted but once these five 
years, for the benefit of Mrs. Lessingham’’ 
(Genest, vol. v. p. 396). Woodward played Shal- 
low for that night only; Shuter being the Fai- 
staff*. The King was played “by a gentleman, 
his first appearance on any stage.” •Who he was 
we are not told. The next notable performance 
seems to have been on 24th November, 1777, 
at Drury Lane, when Henderson played Fai- 
staff", Bensley the King, Palmer the Prince of 
Wales, Parsons Silence, and Baddeley Pistol. 
This play appears to have been placed on the 
shelf until 1784, when it was revived at Covent 
Garden; Henderson again playing Faistaff. 
The other members of the cast were all dif- 
ferent; Wroughton playing the Prince of 
Wales, Farren Prince John, and Quick Silence. 
Davies says: “In the last lingering stage of 
life, when worn by complicated distemper, 
and tormented with aMcting pains of the 
gout, the sick and emaciated Bftrry undertook 
to represent the dying scenes of Henry. In 
person, if we consult history, iie was better 
adapted to the part than any of his predeces- 
sors. . . . The fatherly reproofs and 

earnest admonitions, from the consequence 
imparted by Barry’s pleasing manner, as well 
as noble figure, acquired authority and im- 
portance” (Dramatic Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 321). 
There is no mention of this performance in 
Genest, nor is the part of King Henry IV. 


[ given among the list of Barry’s characters, 
j Genest suggests that Davies had confounded 
the part of Henry IV. with Lusignan in Zara, 
an adaptation of Voltaire’s play by Aaron Hill. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, we find 
this play revived on January 17, 1804, at 
Covent Garden, when John Kemble played the 
King, Charles Kemble the Prince of Wales, 
and Cooke Faistaff. The play was to have 
been acted eight days before, on the Saturday, 
but Cooke was taken ill. Genest says that it 
was “particularly well acted on this occasion.” 
On June 25, 1821, a remai'kable performance 
of II. Henry IV. took place at Cov^j^it Garden, 
Macready playing the Kd«^-^aiies Kemble 
the Prince of Wales, Fawcett Faistaff*, Wil- 
liam Farren Shallow, Emery Silence, aiid 
Blanchard Pistol. On this occasion the corona- 
tion scene w^as represented with great mag- 
nificence, with a view, of course, to the grand 
ceremony then imminent. Owing to this ad- 
ventitious attraction, the play appears to have 
been acted twenty-seven times; on July 19th, 
the day of the coronation, the theatre was 
opened gratuitously to the public; and on the 
last performance, August 7th, the free list was 
entirely suspended and an additional pit door 
was opened (Genest, vol. ix. p. 144). 

It appears that this play was selected by 
Queen Victoria for performance at Windsor 
Castle in 1853. Subsequently, on March 
17, 1853, Phelps produced it for his hen^Sr?*" 
at Sadler’s Wells, playing the King and 
Justice Shallow. In Messrs. W. May Phelps 
and Forbes Eobertson’s Life of Phelps 
the authors say that it was “played more 
or less until the end of the season, which 
closed on 13th A|)ril (1852-1853)” (p. 128). 

It does not seem to have been so successful as 
the First Fart, in spite of the very admirable 
way in which Mr. Phelps played these two 
characters. The then critic of The .Times, the 
late Mr. John Oxenford, after praising his 
King, thus speaks of his impersonation of 
Shallow: “The loquacity and the effect of age 
on a not overwise head are exhibited with 
singular accuracy. The old man laughs at the 
lest of Faistaff and the song of Silence, . . . 
out leaves you much in doubt whether he sees 
the point of the one or the sentiment of the 
7 86 
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other. His tongue is too glib for lus mind, and 
lie repeats iiis words twice, that he may have 
time fully to grasp their meaning. . . . Mr 
Phelps also hits on that want of sensibility 
which belongs to doting old age. The news that 
Old Double is dead, leads him into a garrulous 
description of the gi’eat qualities of the de- 
ceased, but there is no approach to grief” (p. 
226). Mr. Phelps produced the play againin his 
last season of the management of Sadler’s 
Wells, September 14, 1861, for the purpose of 
introducing his son, Edmund, in the part of 
Prince of Wales. The play was repeated on 
Novembei^G'th, which must have been the last 
time it vras his own theatre. More 

recently, on October 1st, 1864, it was revived 
at '' Drury Lane, Phelps playing the same 
parts. The late Mr. Calvert produced this play 
in 1874, at Manchester, when Phelps again 
doubled the parts of the King and Shallow. 
In the version of Heniy V. arranged by Mr. 
John Coleman, produced at the Queen’s 
Theatre in 1876, the scene between the King 
and Prince Henry, when the latter seizes the 
crown, was embodied. Mr. Phelps played the 
King in that scene, and a remarkable perfor- 
mance it was in spite of the very advanced 
age of the actor. Since 1864 the play has, as 
far as I know, never been performed, in Lon- 
don at any rate, and its reproduction would 
seem to be avery remote contingency — F a. m. 

CBITICAL REMABKS. 

The play is so closely connected with its 
predecessor, the two forming to all intents 
and purposes one continuous drama, that 
some of the remarks made upon I. Henry I Y. 
are equally applicable to II. Henry lY. The 
second play is, however, distinctly inferior to 
the first as a work of dramatic art. “ It is 
not as perfect as the other as an historical 
tragi-com#^y, as on its tragic side it has a 
less vivid and sustained interest, and ap- 
proaches in those scenes more to the drama- 
tized chronicle; in fact, adhering much more 
rigidly to historical authority, and deviating 
from it very little except in compressing into 
connected continuous actions events really 
separated by years. Its nobler characters 
have much less of chivalric and I'omantic 
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splendour, and its action less of stage interest 
and effect, and its poetry far less of kindling 
and exciting fervour. On this account it has 
long disappeared as a whole from the stage; 
but portions of it are familiar even to those 
whose knowledge of Shakespeare is acquired 
only from the stage, having been interwoven 
by Cibber, or some other manufacturer of the 
‘acted drama,’ into the action of Eichard 
III. Other portions, like tlie king’s invoca- 
tion to sleep, the archbishop’s meditation on 
the instability of popuKr favour. Lady Percy’s 
lament for Hotspur, and the last scene be- 
tween the Prince and his fathei', have sunk 
deep into thousands of hearts, and live in the 
general memory. Nor is the entii’e graver 
dialogue unworthy of these gems with which 
^3 is studded; for it is throughout rich in 
thought, noble and impressive in style, and 
the characters it presents are drawn, if not 
with the same bold freedom and pointed 
invention as in the first part, yet with un- 
diminished truth and discrimination.” 

On the comic side there is perhaps no real 
falling-off, hut our fat old friend Falstaff’ is 
rapidly going down hill; and though we can- 
not cease to enjoy his wit, we begin to tire of 
his depravity. And yet when the retribution 
comes in the end, we feel that it is almost too 
severe. The rebuff the cor|)ulent reprobate 
receives from his ‘‘royal Hal” is one of the 
sternest and most impressive moral lessons 
that Shakespeare anywhere reads us. He 
would appear to have foreseen what a hold 
Jack would get upon our hearts, and to have 
determined that we should be in no danger 
of missing the ethical lesson of his career. 
For dramatic effect nothing coitld surpass the 
crushing dismissal the king gives the knight 
at the momenu when the latter flatters him- 
self that “the laws of England are at his 
commandmeirt,” and he is “Fortune’s steward,” 
while at the same time it has the solemnity 
a-nd dignity of a sermon: 

*‘I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool axid jester ! 

I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, 
go surf eit-s welled, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awake, X do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace ; 
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LeaTe gormandmiig ; know the grave doth gape; 

For thee thrice wider than for other men : — 

Eeply not to me with a fool-bom jest ; 
presume not that I am the thing I was ; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former self; 

So will I those that have kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me ; and thou shalt be as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I banish thee, on pain of death,— 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders,— 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life k'will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil : 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will,— according to your strength, and qualities,— 
Give you advancement.” 

The rebuke was no doubt made the more 
striking because EalstafPs occupation is gone, 
and he must be finally dismissed from the 
stage. That he should reform is inconceivable, 
and to represent him as leaving sack and 
living cleanly, as a nqbleman should do — as 
Falstaff himself, in a momentary spasm of 
virtuous resolve, had fancied possible — would 
have only weakened the moral Shakespeare 
desii'ed to enforce. Fat Jack reformed would 
have been a duller type of Puritan than his 
profane burlesque of the character when he 
stood for the prince’s father in the earlier 
play. The epilogue of the play intimates, indeed , 
that Shakespeare thought of ‘‘continuing the 
story with Sir John in it;” but that sugges- 
tion is perhaps the strongest evidence that 
the epilogue was not his composition, but a 
mere manager’s attempt to propitiate the 
audience with the prospect of a favourite’s 
reappearance in a new play. If for the 
moment the dramatist did think of bringing 
Sir John again upon the stage, he saw the 
mistake before the new play- was finished, 
and simply added a new impressiveness to 
the lesson of Falstaffs by the grotesque 
pathos of Dame Quickly’s account of his 
death. 

“After Falstaff,” as Cowden-Clarke has 
said, “the most perfect characters in the play 
are Shallow and Silence, the Gloucestershire 
justices. Here again we have Shakespeare’s 
astonishing power in individuality-portrai- 
ture.- It is impossible to conceive a stronger 


contrast, a more direct antipodes in mental 
structure than he has achieved between 
Falstaff and Shallow; the one all intellect, all 
acuteness of perception and fancy, and the 
other, the justice, a mere compound of fatuity, 
a caput martuum of understanding. . . As 

if it w'qi'e not sufficient triumph for the 
poet to have achieved such a contmst as 
the two intellects of Falstaff and Shallow — 
in the consciousness and the opulence of 
unlimited genius, he stretches the line of Ms 
invention, and produces a foil even to Slialiow 
— a climax to nothing — in the person of Ms 
cousin, Silence. The latter is embryo of 
a man — a molecule — a gi-iwafti’^Son from nonen- 
tity tovrards intellectual oeing — a man dwell- 
ing in the suburbs of sense, groping aboiit in 
the twilight of apprehension and under- 
standing. He has just emerged from the 
tadpole state. Here again a distinction is 
preserved between these two characters. 
Shallow gabbles on from mere emptiness; 
while Silence, from the same incompetence, 
rarely gets beyond the shortest replies. The 
firmament of his wonder and adoration are 
the sayings and doings of his cousin and 
brother-justice at Clement’s Inn, which he 
has been in the constant habit of hearing, 
without satiety and nausea, for half a cen- 
tury.” The scenes in which these provincial 
gentlemen figure are withal interesting 
picture of the life and habits of their class in 
the days of Shakespeare; for these minor 
characters are men of Ms own time, not of 
King Henry’s — just as the clowns in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream are Warwickshire 
peasants of the Elizabethan age transferred 
bodily to ancient Athens. 

Johnson has noted the comparatively tame 
ending of this play, but is clearly right in 
ascribing it to the fact that it is only one 
chapter in a continued Mstory, dn cutting 
which up into separate plays the poet had 
sometimes to sacrifice dramatic effect to the 
exigencies of formal division into convenient 
parts. He remarks: “I fancy eveiy reader, 
when he ends this play, cries out with 
JDesdemona, ‘O most lame and impotent con- 
clusion!’ As this play was not, to our 
knowledge, divided into acts by the author, 
9 
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I could be content to conclude it with the 
death of Henry the Fourth — 

that Jerusalem shall Harry die.’ 

These scenes, which no'w make the fifth act 
of Henry IV., might then be the first of 
Henry Y. ; but the truth is, that thty do not 
unite very commodiously to either play. 
10 


When these plays were reprosoiitod, I believe 
they ended as they are now ended in the 
books; but Shakespeare seems to have de- 
signed that the whole series of action, from 
the beginning of Eichard II. to the end of 
Henry Y., should be considered by the reader 
as one work, upon one plan, only broken into 
parts by the necessity of exhibition.” 



L. Bard. Tell thou the eaxl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him here.— (Act i. 1. 2, 3.) 
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INDUCTION. 


^ £WarjtwortL Before the Cdstle. 

] Enter Rumour^ 'painted full of tongues. 

s Rimi, Open your ears ; for wHch of you 
J will stop 

^The vent of hearing when loud Eumour 
) speaks ? 

from the orient to the drooping^ west, 

] Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
^The acts commenced on this ball of earths . 
^tJpon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
^The which in every language I pronounce, 
^Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

speak of peace, wliile covert enmity 9 
? Under the smile of safety wounds the world; 
^And who but Eumour, who but only I, 
?Make fearfuU musters and prepar’d defence, 
^Whiles the big® year, swoln with some ot^er 
\ grief, 

jls thought with child by the stern tyrant War, 

; And no such matter?^ Eumour is a pipe 

1 Drooping, declming-. 

2 Fmrfid, full of fear px terror. s Big, pregnant. 
M moh matUr, there is nothing of the kind. 


Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, i 
And of so easy and so plain a stop > 

That the blunt® monster with uncounted) 
heads, > 

The still -discordant® wavering multitude, ^ 

Can play upon it. — But what^ need I thus ? 
My well-knowui body to anatomize ) 

Among my household ? "Wlui® Eumour here ? ? 
I run before King Harry’s victory; ^ 

tVIio in a bloody held by Shrewsbury j 

Hath beaten do?yn. yomig -Hotspur and his ^ 
troops, ^ 

Quenching the flame of bold rebellion® i 

!feven with the rebelalbXaod. But what mean I ( 
T'o speak so true at first? my office is 2S^ 
To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell < 

Under the wrath of noble Hotsj .ir’s sword, < 
And thdt the king before tbe Douglas’ rage ^ 
Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death. \ 
This have I rumour’d through the peasants 
towns S 

Between that royal field of Shrewsbury > 

s Blunt, dull, stupid. 

6 StUl-discordant, ever-discordant. ? What, why 

8 Rebellion, metrically a quadrisyllable. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 

And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, 
Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumberland, 
Lies crafty-sick;^ the posts come tiring on. 
And not a man of them brings other news 


Than they have learn’d of me: from Eumour’s 
tongues 39 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse than 
true wrongs. \ExitJJ 


ACT 1. 


Scene I. The same. 

Enter Lord Bardolph. 

L. Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho?— 

♦ 

The FSfW^jpens the gate. 

Where is the earl? 
Port. What 2 shall I say you are? 

L. Bard. Tell thou the earl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend^ him here. 
Port. His lordship is walk’d forth into the 
orchard; 

Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himself will answer. 

Enter Northumberland. 

L. Bard. Here comes the earl. 

[Exit Porter. 

North. What news, Lord Bardolph ? every 
minute now 

Shojilcl.be.the father of some stratagem. 8 
ilQj^imes are wild; contention, like a horse 
Pull of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, 
And“.b .ear.s down all before liim. 

L. Bard. Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 
North. Good, an God will! 

L. Bard. As good as heart can wish. 

The king is almost wounded to the death; 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 
Prince Harry slain outright; and both the 
Blunts 

Kill’d by t®^ hand of Douglas; young Prince 
John, 

And W estmoreland, and Stafford, fled the field ; 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sir 
John, 

Is prisoner to your son. 0, such a day, 20 


t Crafty-sich, feigning sickness. 

2 What, who. ^Attend, await 


So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times, 22 
Since Cgesar’s fortunes! 

North. How is this deriv’d?^ 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrews- 
bury? 

L. Bard. I spake with one, my lord, that 
came from thence, 

A^entleman well bred and of good name, 
That freely render’d^ me these news for true. 
^North. Here comes my servant Travers, J 
whom I sent \ 

On Tuesday last to listen after news. J 

Enter Travers. S 

L. Bard, iffiy lord, I over-rodo® him on theS 
way; 30 j 

And he is furnish’d with no certainties i 
More than he haply may retail from me. } 
North. Now, Travers, what good tidings ( 
comes with you? < 

Tra. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn’d? 
me back < 

With joyful tidings; and, being better hors’d,*' 
Out-rode me. After him came spurring hard ; 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, ; 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodi’dj 
horse. 

He ask’d the way to Chester; and of him [ 
I did demand what news from Shrewsbury. [ 
He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 4i ] 
And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold . ) 
With that, he gave his able horse the head, ! 
And bending forward struck his armed heels J 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade ! 
Up to the rowel-head, and starting so < 
He seem’d in running to devour the way, ? 
Staying no longer question. \ 

*' 4 Deriv’d, obtained, learned. 

« Render'd, gave, delivered. ^ 

6 Over-rode, out-rode. Forspent, exhausted. 
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KING HENEY IY.~~PAET II. 


ACT I. Scer^ 1- 


Xortk. Ha:— Again. 

Said lie young Harry Percy’s spur was cold? 
Of Hotspur, Coldspur? that rebellion ^ so 
Had met ill luck ? 

‘ L. Bard. My lord, I ’ll tell you what; 
c lf my young lord your son have not the day, 

^ Upon mine honour, for a silken point ^ 

I ’ll give my barony : never talk of it. 

J North. Why should that gentleman that 

^ rode by Travers 

^Give then such instances of loss? 

^ L.Bard. ^ Who, he? 

$ He was some hilding^ fellow that had stolen 
J^The horse he rode on, and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture.] Look, here comes more 
news. 

Erder Mortojt. 

North. Yea, this man’s brow, like to a titid- 
leaf, 60 

Foretells the nature of a tragic volume; 

TSo looks the strand whereon the imperious 
^ flood 

5 Hath left a witness’d usurpation.^ — ] 

Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 

North. How doth my son and brother? 
Thoutrembiest; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 7o 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

Drew^ Priam’s curtai n in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
bmmt; 

put Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy’s death ere thou report’st it. 

i [[This thou wouldst say, “Your son did thus 
and thus; 

Your brother thus; so fought the noble 
Douglas;” 

Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds: 
But in the end, to stop mine ear indeed, 79 
Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 
Endingwith “Brother, son, and all are dead.”] 

1 Rebellion, a quadrisyllable here. _ , 

2 Point, taqged lacing for fastening dress. 

3 ffildinff, base, low. 

■* Usurpation, metrically five syllables. 

* Drew, drew aside. 


If or. Douglas is living, and yoiir brother, yet ; 
But, for my lord your son, — 

North. Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes 
That what be fear’d is chanc’d. — Yet speak, 
Morton; 

Tell thou an earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace, 

And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 
Mor. You are too great to be by me gain- 
said; 91 

Your spirit is too true, your fears k)o certain. 
North. Yet, for all t^Liv^J^not that Percy’s 
dead.— 

I see a strange confession in thine eye; 

Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear, 
or sin, 

To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so; 

The tongue offends not that reports his death: 
[[And he doth sin that doth belie the dead, \ 
Not he which says the dead is not alive.] } 
Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news lOO 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Eemember’d knoUing® a departing friend. 

L. Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son 
is dead. 

Mor. I am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to God I had not seen; 
But these mine eyes saw him in bloody s^e, 
Eendering faint quittance,^ wearied and out- 
breath’d. 

To Harry Monmouth, whose swift wrath beat 
down 

The never-daunted Percy to the earth, no 
From whence with life he never more sprung 
up. 

In few, his death, whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp, 

Being bruited^ once, took fire aiuj^heat away 
From the best-temper’d courage in his troops; 
[[For from his metal was his party steel’d, 
Which once in him abated, all the rest ) 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull and heavy lead: ( 
And as the thing that ’s heavy in itself, n9<^ 

’ « Knotting, knelling, tolling for. 

7 Rendering faint quittance, making feeble requital or 
resistance. s Bruited, noised abroad. 
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JUpoii enforcement^ flies with greatest speed, 

^ So did our men, heavy in Hotspur’s loss, 
/Lend to this weight such lightness with their 
? fear 122 

; That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim 
( Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 
Jriy from the field.] Then was ^lat noble 
Worcester 

Too soon ta’en prisoner; and that furious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring 
sword 

Had three times slain the appearance of the 
king, 

Gan vail - Iws stomach,^ and did grace the shame 
Of those thatl?Pffl% their backs, and, in his 
flight, 130 

StTfmbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is tliat the king hath won, and hath sent out 
A speedy power to encounter you, my lord. 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 
A^orth. For this I shall have time enough to 
mourn. 

In^poison there is physic; and these news. 
Having been well, that would have made me 
sick, 

Being sick, have in some measure made me well : 
)[And as the wretch, whose fever-weakened 
5 joints, 140 

I Like strengthless hinges, buckle^ under life, 
[Impa tient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
5TTar of his keeper’s arms, even so my limbs, 
^Weakened with grief, being now enrag’d with 
) grief, 

jAre thrice themselves.] Hence, therefore, 
thou nice® crutch! 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 
Must glove this hand; and hence, thou sickly 
quoif I® 

Thou art a guard too wanton^ for the head 
Which princes, flesh’d® with conquest, aim to 
hit. 149 

Now bind my brows with iron; and approach 
The ragged’st® hour that time and spite dare 
bring 

1 Biiforcement, use of force. 2 yail, lower, 

® Stoinach, pride, courage. ^ Buckle, bend, give way. 
s Nke, effeminate. e cap, head’dress. • 

^ Wanton, luxurious, s BlesNd, excited, made fierce. 

9 Bagged'sf, wildest, roughest. 
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To frown upon the enrag’d Northumberland! 
Let heaven kiss earth! now let not Nature’s 
hand 153 

Keep the wild flood confin’d! let order die! 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed coiiteiitioii in a lingering act; 

But let one s])irit of the first-born Gain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the huffier of the dead! I 60 

Tra. This strained^® passion doth you wrong, 
my lord. r 

X. Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom 
from your honour. 

J/o?\ The lives of all your loving complices^i 
Lean on your health; the which, if you give o’er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay, 
you cast^^ the event of war, my noble lord, 
And summ’d the account of chance, before 
you said 

^^Let us make head.” It was your presurmise 
That, in the dole^® of -blows, your son might 
drop. 

You knew he walk’d o’er j)erils, on an edge, 
More likel^^to fall in than to get o’er; 171 
[You were advis’d his flesh was capable / 
Of wounds and scars, and that his forwards 
spirit ? 

Would lift him where most trade^® of dangers 
rang’d:] < 

Yet did you say “Go forth;” []and none of this, ( 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain < 
The stiff-borne^® action.] What hath then) 
befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought 
forth, 

More than that being which was like to beT 

X. Bard. We all that are engaged to this 
loss ISO 

Knew that we ventur’d on such dangerous 
seas 

That if wewrcraght out^^ life’t was ten to one; 
[And yet we ventur’d, for the gain propos’d^ 
Cliok’d the respect 1 ® of likely peril fear’d;] I 

10 Strain eel, overwrought. 

u Complies, confederates. w Cmt, calcnlated. 
Bole, dealing. Jdvk'd, aware. 

15 Trade, activity, interchange. 

♦ 15 Sti^-bome, obstinate, 

u Wroiight out, saved, gained. 

18 Respect, regard, coTusideration. 
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And since we are o’erset, venture again. 
Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 
Mor. T is more than time; and, my most 
noble lord, 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth, 
The gentle Archbishop of York is up 1S9 
With well-appointed pow’ers: he is a man 
Who with a double surety binds his followers. 
/[]My lord your-son had only but the corpse, 

I But shadows, and ihe shows of men, to fight; 
^ Eor that same word, rebellion, did divide 
/The action of their b!>dies from their souls, 
/And they did fight with queasiness,^ con- 
} strain’d, ^ 

\ As men drink potions, that ^ their weapons only 
.'Seem’d on our side; but, for their spirits and 
< souls, 

/This word, rebellion, it had froze them up,^ 
/As fish are in a pond. But now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion:^ 201 

( Suppos’d sincere and holy in his thoughts, ] 
He ’s follow’d both wi^h body and with mind, 
And doth enlarge^ his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Eichard, scrap’d from Pomfret 
•stones; ^ - w 

Derives from heaven his quarrel and his 
cause, 

Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land. 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke; 
And more and less^ do flock to follow him. 
I^orth. I knew of this before; but, to speak 
truth, 210 

This present grief had wip’d it from my mind. 
Go in with me, and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety and revenge. 

Get posts and letters, and make friends with 
" speed ; 

Ijlever so few, and never yet more' need. 

[JEJsseunt 

ScB 2 TE IL London. A jS^iireet. 

Enter Ealstafp, followed hy Ub Page hearing 
Ms sieord and huehler. 

^ C-Fai. Sirrah, you giant, what says the 
^doctor to my water? 

1 distaste, lack of spirit 2 so that 

s metrically four syllables, 

4 Enlarge, enhance the merit of. 

^ More and less, high and low. 


Page. He said, sir, the water itseK was a/ 
good healthy water; but, for the party that/ 
ow’d it, he might have more diseases than he > 
knew for.] 6 / 

Fal. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird® 
at me; the brain of this foolish-compounded 
clay, man, is not able to invent any thing that 
tends to laughter, more than I invent or is 
invented on me: I am not only witty in my- 
self, but the cause that wit is in other men. 

I do here walk before thee like a sow that? 
hath o’erwhelm’d aU her litter but one. ] If/ 
the prince put thee into my service for any 
other reason than to set m^ off, w-hy then I 
havemo judgment. []“iiiou whoreson man-? 
drake, thou art fitter to be worn in my cap? 
than to wait at my heels.] I was never maim’d ? 
with an agate^ till now; but I will inset 
you neither in gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back again to your 
master, for a jewel, — the juvenal,'*' the prince 
your^ master, whose chin is not yet . fi, edg’d. 

I will sooner have a beard grow in the. palm 

I-' 1 111 ^ 1 . 

otj^j hand than he shall get , one, ,o,n h,l^ 

stick to say, his? 
face is a face-royal. God may finish it when? 

^tis not a hair amiss yet: he mays 
keep it still at a face-royal, for a barber shall? 
never earn sixpence out of it;] and yet he ’11s 
be crowing as if he had writ® man ever since 
his father was a bachelor. He may ke e ; p h is 
owm grace, but he ’s almost out of mine, I can 
assure him. What said Master Dombledoh 
about the satin for my short cloak and my 
slops?® 34 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure him 
better assurance^® than Bardolph: he would 
not take his band^^ and yours; he lik’d not 
the security. 

Fal. Let him be damn’d, like the glutton! 

13 pray God his4;ongue be hotter ! A whoreson ? 
Achitophel ! ] a^rascally y ea-f orsoc^h knave ! to ? 
bear a gentleman in hand,^® and then stand 
upon security ! £ Thqya^^ ? 

do now wear nothing but high shoesj . and? 
bunches of keys at ,thigirgirdle,s; and if a man/ 

j 6 Gird, thrust, jeer. Juvenal^ youth. 

8 Writ, called himself 2 Slops, loose breeches. 

10 Asmrance, surety. n Band, bond. 

“^^Bear , . . in keep in expectation. 
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ACT 1. Scene 2. 


is througil with them in honest taking np,^ 
then they must stand upon security. ] I had 
as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth 
as offer to stop it with security. I look’d a’ 
should have sent me two and twenty yards 
of satin, as I am a true knight, and he sends 
me security. Well, he may sleep in*’security; 
for he hath the horn of abundance, and the 


lightness of his wife shines through it: [[and 
yet cannot he see, though he have his own 
lanthorn to light him.] Where’s Bar- 
dolph? 

Fage. He ’s gone into Smith field to buy 
your worship a horse. 57 

Fal. I bought him in Paul’s, 2 and he ’ll buy 
me a horse in Smithfield ; an I could get me 



Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the prince for striking him about Bardolnh. 
Wait close; I will not see him.— (Act i. 2 . 62 - 6 S.) 


but a wife in the stews, I were mann’d, 
hors’d, and wiv’d. 

Page, Sir, here comes the nobleman that 
committed the prince for striking him aboxit 
Bardolph. 64 

FaL Wait close; I will not see him. 

to hach of sceiie, after taking sword 
and bnckler from the Page. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice and two 
Apparitors. 

Ch. Just. What’s® he that goes there? 

First Appar. Falstaff, an ’t please your lord- 
ship. 


1 TaMng up, borrowing, obtaining on credit. 

* JPaufs, St. Paul's Cliurch. 3 What% who is 
16 


C 7 i. Jtist. He that was in question^ for the 
robbery? 

Fmt Appar. He, my lord; but he hath s in^e 
done good service at Shrewsbury, and, as I 
hear, is now going with some charge to the 
Lord J ohn of l^iancastei'. 

C/i. What, to Y ork? Call him back again. 

First Appar. Sir John Falstaff! Vtj 

[Followmg Falstaff., who is going away. 

JFal. [Aside to Page'} Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. \To the Appar itorl ^0^ must speak 
louder; my master is deaf. 

Ch. Jmt I am sure he is, to the hearing of 
any thing good,— Go, 

]#must speak with him. 


4 In fjxmtion, on trial or examination. 
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First Appar. [Piillmg Falstaff hy the sleevel 
Sir John! 

Fed. [To Apparitorl What! a young knave, 
and begging! Is there not wars? is there 
not empioynaent ? doth not the king lack 
subjects? do not the rebels need soldiers? 
Though it be a shame to be on any side but 
one, it is worse shame to beg than to be on 
the worst side, were it worse than the name 
of rebellion can tell how to make it. 90 

First Appar. You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I Ihy you were an honest 
man ? setting my knighthood and my soldier- 
ship aside, I had lied in njy throat if I had 
said so. ■ * 

First Appar. I pray you, sir, then set your 
knighthood and your soldiership aside; and 
give me leave to tell you, you lie in you-o 
throat if you say I am any other than an 
honest man. 

Fal. I give thee leave to tell me sol I lay 
aside that which grov?fe to me! If thou 
gett’st any leave of me, hang me; if thou 
tak’st leave, thou wert better be hanged. You 
hunt counter;^ hence! avaunt! 103 

Fust Arppar. Sir, my lord would speak with 
you. 

Ch. J ust. Sir J ohii Falstaff, a word with you. 
Fal. My good lord! God give your lord- 
ship good time of day. I am glad to see your 
lordship abroad; I heard say your lordship 
was sick: I hope your lordship goes abroad 
by advice. Your lordship, though not clean 
past your youth, hath yet some smack of age 
'in you, some relish of the saltness of time; 
and I most humbly beseech your lordship to 
have^ reverent care of your health. 114 
Ck. Just. Sir John, I sent for you before 
your expedition to Shrewsbury.^ 

Fal. An ^t please your lordship, I hear his 
majesty is return’d with some discomfort from 
Wales. 

CL Just. I talk not of his majesty; you 
would not come when I sent for you. 121 *^ 
Fal. And I hear, moreover, his highness is 
falFn into this same whoreson apoplexy. 

CL Just Well, God mend him! I pray you, 
let me speak with you. ^ 


Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind 
of lethargy, an ’t please your lordship; a kind 
of sleeping in the blood, a whoreson tingling. 

CL Just What- tell you me of it ? be it as 
it is. 130 

Fal. Itjiath its originaP from much grief, 
hn^^study^and pertimbation of the brain: I 
have read the cause of his^ effects in Galen; 
it is a kind of deafness. 

‘""'CL Just. I think you are fallen into the 
disease; for you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal. Very well, my lord, very well; rather, 
an ’t please you, it is the disease of not listen- 
ing, the malady of not marking, that I am 
troubled withal. 140 

CL Just To punish you by the heels would 
amend the attention 'of your ears; and I care 
not if I do become your physician. 

Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not 
so patient: your lordship may minister the 
potion of imprisonment to me in respect of 
poverty; but how I should be your patient 
to follow your prescriptions, the wise may 
make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a 
scruple itself. 14D 

CL Just I sent for you, when there were 
matters against you for your life, to come 
speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advis’d by my learned 
counsel in the laws of this land-service, I did 
not come. 

CL Just Well, the truth is, Sir John, you 
live in great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot 
live in less. 

CL Just Your means are very slender, and 
5 ^mur waste is great. I 60 

J^^.TTwould it were otherwise; I would 
my means were greatez-, and my waist slen- 
derer. 

CL Just You^haye jaiisled ^t^ 
prince . 

Fal. The young prince hath misled mo y. I 
am the feTloW'wIth' the great belly, and he 

■VT Jiist. Well, I am loath to gall a new- 
heal’d wound : your day’s service at Shrews- 
Imry hath a little gilded over your night’s 


z Emit coufiter, are at fault. 


2 wliy. 


3 Onginal, origin. 
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4 iJis, its. 
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ACT T. Scene 2. 


exploit on Gadshill; you may thank the un- 
quiet time for your quiet o^er-posting^ that 
action. 171 

Fal My lord? 

CIl Just But since all is well, keep it so; 
wake not a sleeping wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as ba(^as to smell 
a fox. 

CL Just What! yfiu„,are as a candle, the 
J better part burnt out. 

\ * Fal. A wassaiP candle, my lord, all tallow; 

) if I did say of wax, my growth would approve 
i^the truth. isi 

CL Jtst There is not a white hair on your 
face but should hawe his effect of gravity. 

' ^ Fal His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. ] 

, ^ CL Just You ^fpllqw the 

I ami down,, like his ill angel. 

’ " Fal Not so, my lord; y;our ill angeP is 
ligh t; but I hope he that looks upon me will 
take me without weighing: and yet, in some 
respects, I grant, I cannot go, I cannot tell. 
X Virtue is of so little regaixl in these coster- 
; monger^ times t hat true ^ yalpur is turn’d 
nSear-herd;® pregnancy® is made a tapster, and 
: StKliis quick' wit wasted in giving reckon- 
ings gifts appertinent to man, 

l^the malice of this age shapes them, are hot 
, wrfix^a'gQOsebarry. You that are old con-j 
sider not the capacities of us that are young ;| 
measure the heat of our livers with thd 
bitterness of your galls:, and we that are ir| 
the vaward^ of our youth, I must confess| 
are wags tooA 200 

CL Just ]j^> you set down your name in 
the scroll of youth, that are written down old 
with all the characters of age? Have you 
not a moist eye? a dry hand? a yellow cheek? 
a white beard? a decreasing leg? an increas- 
ing belly? is not your voice broken? your 
wind short? your chin double? your wit 
single? %nd every part about you blasted 
with antiquity?® and will yotx yet call your- 
self young! Fie, fie, fie, Sir John! 200 


t 0*er~po8ting, getting over. 2 Wassail, festal, large. 
3 A7igel, the coin (with a pun). 

^ Costermonger, tracling^ commercial, 
s Bear-'herd, leader of a tame hear. 

« Pregnmicu, ready wit. ^ Ymmrd, van, early part. 
8 Antiquity, old age. 


Fal. My lord, I was born about three of;' 
the clock in the afternoon, with a white head*' 
and something a round belly. For my voice] 

I have lost it with hallooing and singing 01 
anthems. To approve*^ my youth further, i 
will not: the truth is, I am only old in judgJ 
ment and understanding; and he that will! 
caper with me for a thousand marks, let him! 
lend me the money, and have at him! Forj 
the box of the ear thaf the prince gave you,! 
he gave it like a rude prince, and you took it! 
like a sensible lord. 1 have check’d him for! 
it, and the young lion repents; marry, not ini 
ashes and sackclc\^h, but in new silk and old 
sack. 222 

Ch.^Jj;^^tf. W.ell3.Go4 send the,p 4 ncg a bete 
companion! \ 

send the companion a better 
prince! I cannot rid my hands of him. 

CL Just Well, the king hath sever’d you 
and Prince Harry; I hear you are going with 
Lord John of Laiu^hster against the Arch- 
bishop and the Earl of Northumberland. 230 
Fal. Yea; I thank your pretty sweet wit 
for it. []^ut look you pray, all j^)u that kissj 
^ lady Peace at home, that* biir armies joiU) 
not iii a hot day; for, by the Loixl, I take but) 
two shirts out with me, and I mean not to) 
sweat extraordinarily: if it be a hot day, andj^ 
I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would 1 5 
might never spit white again. 2 There is not J 
a dangerous action can peep out his head but 
I am thrust upon it: well, I cannot last ever; 
but it was alway yet the trick of our English 
nation, if they have a good thing, to make it 
too common. £ If ye will needs say I am an^ 
old man, you should give me rest. ’^T^^uld( 
to God my name were not so terrible to the) 
enemy as it^is; I were better to be eaten to< 
death with a rust, than to be scour’d to noth-) 
ing with perpetual motion. ] 247) 

Ch. Just 'Well, be honest, be honest; and 
God bless your expedition! 

Fal Will your lordsliip lend me a thousand 
pound to furnish me forth ? 

CL Just Not a penny, not a penny; you 
are too impatient to bear crosses.^i Fare you 

^Approve, prove, attest. 

10 Check'd, cJIUded, rebuked. 

n Crosses, coin (with a pun) 
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ACT I, Scene 2. 


KING HENEY lY.—PAIlT II. 


ACT 1. Scene B. 


well; commend me to my cousin Westmore- 
land. [Ea^emit Chief Justice aiid Apparitors. 

Fat If I do, fillip^ me with a three-man 
) beetle. ^ £ A man can , no more . separate age 
/and covetousness than a’ can part young 
/‘limbs and lechery: but the gout galls the one, 
/and the pox pinches the other; and so both 
/the degrees prevent my curses. ] — Boy! 2G0 

JPage. Sir? 

Fal. What money* is in my purse? 

Fage. Seven groats and two pence, 

- Fal. I can get no remedy against this con- 
; sumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers 
‘^d lingers it out, but the disease is incurable, 
txo bear this letter to mylliord of Lancaster; 
this to the prince; this to the Earl of West- 
moreland; and this to old Mistress Ursula, 
whom I have weekly sworn to marry sinc^ 
I perceiv’d the first white hair on my chm. 
About it; you know where to find me. — 
[Fvit Fage.] [[A pox of this gout!' or, a gout 
of this pox! for the oajie or the other plays 
\ the rogue with my great toe. ] ’T is no matter 
if I do halt; 2 I have the wars for my colour,^ 
and my pension shall -seem the nsore reason- 
able. A good wit will make use of any thing; 
I will turn, diseases to commodity.® [EMt. 

f[]ScBiTE III. ' To7'k The Archbishops s Falace. 

f 

/ 

^ The Aechbishop, the Lords Hastings, Mow- 
I BRAT, and Bardolph discovered seated. 

> Arch. Thus have you heard our cause and 
I known our means; 

^ And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 

/ Spwfe?^lainly your opinions of our hopes: 

! And first, lord marshal, what say you to it? 

^ Mowb. I well allow the occasion of our arms, 
JBut gladly would be better saffisfied 

I ^How in® in our means we should advance 
ourselves 

To look with forehead bold and big^enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king.# 
Mast Our present musters grow upoli the 
file 10 


1 Fillip, throw into the air. 

2 Beetle, rammer, pile-driver. 

® Halt, walk lame. Colour, pretext. 

5 Commodity, gain, advantage, ® In, with. 


To five and twenty thousand men of choice; / 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 12/ 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns ) 
With an incensed fire of injuries. ^ 

L. Bard. The question then, Lord Hastings, / 
standeth thus, — i? 

Whether our present five and twenty thousand ' 
May hold up head" without Northumbeiiand ? ) 
Mast. With him, we may. 5 

L. Bard. Yea, marry, there’s the point: < 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, I 
My judgment is, we should not step too far ( 
Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 2 i < 
For in a theme® so bloody-fac’d as this, ( 
Conjecture, expectation, surmise ^ 

Of aids iucertain should not be admitted. i 
Arch. ’Tis very true, Lord Bardolph; 
indeed 

It was young Hotspur’s case at Shrewsbmy. J 
Z. Bard. It was, my lord; who lin’d® him-jj' 
self with hope, S 

Eating the air on promise of supply, I 

Flattering himself in project^® of a power ) 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts ; ^ 
And so, with great imagination^^ 8i J 

Proper ^2 to madmen, led his powers to death,) 
And winking^® leap’d into destruction.^^ J 

Mast. But, by your leave, it never yet did > 
hurt ; 

To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. ? 

Z. Bard. Yes, in this present quality^® of ^ 
war: ( 

Indeed the instant^® action — a cause on foot — i 
Lives so in hope as in an early spring ( 

We see the appearing buds; which to prove j 
fruit, 39 ) 

Hope gives not so much warrant as despair j 
That frosts will bite them. When we mean \ 
to build, ^ 

We first survey the plot, then draw thej 

model | 

And when we see tlie figure of the house, J 

> ^ 

y Hold up head, make a stand. s pkeme, business. 

9 Lin'd, sustained, supported. 

10 In project, with exi)ectjitiou. 
n Imaginatioti, raelrically six S 3 dlables. 

12 Proper, appropriate. 
i» WiTikvng, shutting bis eyes, blindly. 
m 1 * Destruction, metrically four syllables. 

15 Quality, kind. i® Instant, present. 

IV Model, plan. 
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ACT L Scene 3. 


KING HENEY 

r, 

I Tlien must we rate^ tlie cost of the erection; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 45 

What do we then but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, ^ or at least desist 
To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 
Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up, should we survey so 
The plot of situation and the model, 

Consent^ upon a sure foundation,^ 

Question surveyors, know our own estate, 
How able such a work to undergo, 

^To weigh against his opposite; or else 
jWe fortify in paper and in figures, 
j Using th^ names of men instead of men: 

I Like one that draw^ the model of a house 

I ^Beyond his power to build it; who, half 
r through, 

Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds 6 i 

i And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 

Hmt. Grant that our hopes, yet likely of 
fair birth, 

. Should be still-born, and that we now possess’d 
(The utmost man of expectation,^ 

■I think we are a body strong enough, 

?Even as we are, to equal® with the king. 

\ X. Bard. What, is the king but five and 
^ twenty thousand? 

I East. To us no more; nay, not so much, 

) Lord Bardolph. 

SEor his divisions, as the times do brawl, ^ 70 

;Aii^n three heads: one power against the 
i French, 

5 And one against Glendower; perforce® a third 
>Must take up us. So is the unfirm king 
^In three divided; and his coffers sound 

i With hollow poverty and emptiness. 

AroL That he should draw his several 
strengths® together 

?And come against us in full puissance,^® 

?Need not be dreaded, 
j East. ^ If he should do so, 

t Rate, estimate. 

2 In fewer offices, with fewer rooms, on a smaller scale. 

8 Cofisent, agree. 

4 Foundation, metrically four syllables, 
s Expectation, metrically five syllables. 

« Equal, cope. 

7 As the times do "brawl, in these brawling times. ^ 

8 Perforce, of necessity. » Strengths, forces, armies. 

10 Puissance, pronounced as a trisvllable. 
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lY.-PAET II ACT I. Scene 3. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and 
Welsh 

Baying him at the heels; never fear that. 
Jj. Bard. Who is it like should lead his 
forces hither? si 

East. The Duke of Lancaster and West- 
moreland; 

Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Mon- 
mouth: 

But who is substituted fgainst the French, 

I have no certain notice. 

Arch. ^ Let us on, 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice -p 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited. 

An habitation giddy and unsure 89 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart.— 
0 thou fond many,^® with what loud applause; 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Boling-; 

broke, ; 

Before he was what thou wouldst have him be! ; 
And being now trimip’d in thine own desires, ! 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, ; 
That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up. ! 
So, so, tho% common dog, didst thou disgorgel 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Eichard; ! 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up,! 
And howd’st to find it. What trust is in! 

these times? 100 1 

They that, when Eichard liv’d, would have* 
him die, j 

Are now become enamour’d on^^ his grave; ; 
Thou, that threw’st dust upon his goodly head; 
When through proud London he came sigh - 1 
ing on I 

After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, | 
Cri’st now “0 earth, yield us that kinjp^gsjin, ; 
And take thou this!” 0 thoughts of menj 
accurs’d! ! 

Past and to ceme seems best; things present! 
worst. ! 

Mowh. ShaH we go draw our numbers^® and! 
set 011?^® 100! 

^ East. We are time’s subjects, and time! 
bids begone. [Eaieimt ]! 

n Baying, chasing, 

12 Their man choice, of King Homy. 

18 Many, multitude. h On, of, 

18 Draw OUT mmbers, muster our forces. 

18 Set on, march, 



ACT II. Scene 1 . 


KING HENEY lY.—PAET IL 


ACT IL Scene^l. 


ACT 

Scene I. London. A Htreet. 

Enter Mostess, Fang and Snake folloidng. 

Host. Master Fang, iiave yon enter’d the 
action ? 

Fang. It is enter’d. 

; l^Host Wliere’s f-our yeoman?^ Is it a 
dusty yeoman I will he stand to it? 

I Fang. Sirrah, %vher#’s Snare? 

} Host. O Lord, ayi good Master Snare. 

I Snare. Here, here. * 

; Fang. ] Snare, %ve must arrest Sir John Fal- 
staff. 

Host. Yea, good Master Snare; I have 
enter’d him and all. it 

Snare. It may chance cost some of us our 
lives, for he will stab. 

Host. Alas the day! take heed of him; []he 
stabb’d me in mine owrPhouse, and that most 
/beastly. In good faith, he cares not what 
^mischief he does, if his weapon be out:] he 
will foin^ like any devil; he will s^re neither 
man, woman, nor child. 

Fang. If I can close with him, I care not 
for his thrust. 21 

Host. No, nor I neither; I’ll be at your elbow. 

Fa7ig. An I but fist him once; an a’ come 
but within my vice,® — 

Host. I am undone by his going; I warrant 
you, he ’s an infinitive^ thing upon my score. 
Good Master Fang, hold him sure; good 
Master Snare, let him not scape. He comes 
co ntinua ntly to Pie-corner — saving your man- 
bpodG^o buy a saddle; and he is indited to 
dinner to the Lubber’s-head ° in Lombard 
Street, to Master Smooth’s th^ silkman. I 
pray ye, since my exion is enter’d and my 
case so openly known to the world, let him 
be brought in to his answer.* A hundred 
mark is a long one for a poor lone woman 
to bear; and I have borne, and borne, an(? 
borne, and have been fubb’d oif,® and fubb’d 


1 Yeoman, sheriff’s officer. 2 Foin, thi'uat 

s Vice, hold, grasp. Infinitiw, infinite. 

5 Lubber' s-head, Libbard’s (i.e. Leopard’s) Head. 

« Fubb'd off, put off with false excuses. 


IL 

off, and fubb’d off, from this day to that day, 
that it is a shame to be thought on. [] There 
is no honesty in such dealing ; unless a woman ^ 
should be^miade an ass and a beast, to bear^ 
every knave’s w'rong.] Yonder he comes ; and ) 
that arrant malmsey -nose knave, Bardolph, 
with him. Do your offices, do your offices; 
Master Fang and Master Snare, do me, do 
me, do me your offices. 

Enter Falstaef, Babdolph, aiid tie Page. 

Pal. How now! vffiose mare’s dead? — 
What ’s the matter? 40 

Fang. [Tapping Falstaff 07 i shoulder'\ Sir 
John, I arrest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal. Away, varletsl Draw, Bardolph! 
Bardolph between himself and Fang] cut me 
off the villain’s head; throw the quean in the 
channel.^ 

Host. Throw me in the channel! I ’ll throw 
thee in the channel. Wilt thou? wilt thou? 
thou bastardly rogue! Murther, murther! 
Ah, thou honey-suckle® villain! wilt thou kill 
God’s officers and the king’s? Ah, thou 
honey-seed® rogue! thou art a honey-seed, 
a man-queller,^® and a woman-queller. 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fang. A rescue! a rescue! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. 
[^Thou woo’V^ woo’t thou? — ^Thoii woo’t, woo’t s 
thou?] — Do, do, thou rogue! do, thou hemp-) 
seed! 

Fal. Away, you scullion! you rampallian! 
you fustilarian! I ’ll tickle your catastrophe. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, and two 
Apparitors. 

Ch. Jmt. What is the matter?;- keep the 
peace here, ho! 

[Bardolph and Page retire to haeh 
of scene. Fang and Snare 
seize Falstaff. 


Channel, kennel, gutter. 8 Boney-sucUe, homicidaL 
8 Xlmiey^seed, homicide. 

10 3[an-queUer„ man-killer. 
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u iFoo’i, wouldst. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY IV.—PAET II. 


ACT IL Scene 1. 


Most. Good, my lord, be good to me. I be- 
seecli you, stand to me. TO 

Oh. Just. How now, Sir John! — What! are 
you brawling here? 

Doth this become your place, your time, and 
business ? 

You should have been well on your way to 
York.— * 


[To Fcm(/] Stand from him, fellow; wherefore 
hang’st upon him? 

[Fang and JSnare leave their hold of 
FaUtaff. 

Host. O my most worshipful lord, an’t 
please your grace, I am a poor widow of East- 
cheap, and he is arrested at my suit. 

Ch. Just. For what sum? 7a 



Most Throw me in the channel I I ’U, throw thee in the channel. Wilt thon? wilt thou? thou bastardly 
rogue ! Murther, murtherl Ah, thou honey-suckle villain t— (Act ii. 1. 53-SG.) 

Most It is more than for some, my lord; it asham’d to enforce a poor widow to sw?**e%gh 

is for all, all I have. He hath eaten me out of a course to come by her own? 9o 

house and home, he hath put all my substance Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

I into that fat belly of his; |[but I will have Most Marfy, if thou wert an honest man, 

some of it out again, or I will ride thee o’ thyself and the money too. Thou didst swear 

nights like the mare. to me upon -a parcel-gilt ^ goblet, sitting in 

Fal. I tnink I am as like to ride the mare, my Dolphin-chamber, at the round table, by 
if I have any vantage of ground to get a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in Wheeson^ 
up. 3 week, when the prince broke thy head for 

Oh. Jmt How comes this, Sir John? Fie! liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor, 
what man of good temper would endure this thou didst swear to me then, as I was wash- 

tempest of exclamation?^ Are you not ing thy wound, to marry me and make me 


Exclamation, outcry, 
22 


” Parcel-gut, part-gilt. 


» Whmon, Whitsun. 




ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY lY.— EAET II. 


ACT II. Scene 1. 


HQj lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did 
not goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come 
in then and call me gossip Quickly ? coming 
in to borrow a mess of vinegar; telling us she 
liad a good dish of prawns; whereby thou 
didst desire to eat some; iwhereby I told thee 
they "were ill for a green wound ? And didst 
thou not, when she was gone down stairs, 
desire me to be no more so familiarity with 
such poor people; raying that ere long they 
should call me madam? And didst thou not 
kiss me and bid me f^ch thee thirty shillings? 
I put thee now to thy book-oath; deny it, if 
thou canst. ^ 

Fal, My lord, this is a" poor mad soul; and 
she sjiys up and down the towm that her 
eldest son is like you: she hath been in good 
case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted 
her. But for these foolish officers, I beseech 
you I may have redress against them. 

Oh. Just Sir John, Sir John, I am well 
acquainted with youii manner of wrenching 
the true cause the false way. It is not a con- 
fident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with such more than imjmdent sauci- 
ness from you, can thrust me from a leveP 
consideration; you have, as it appears to me, 
practis’d upon the easy -yielding spirit of this 
woman, and made her serve your uses both 
in purse and in person. 127 

Host Yea, in truth, my lord. 

€h. Just Pray thee, peace. — Pay her the 
debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her; the one you may do with 
sterling money, and the other with current 
repentance. 

My lord, I will not undergo this sneap^ 
without reply. You call honourable boldness 
impudent sauciness; if a man wdil make 
courtesy and say nothing, he is virtuous. No, 
my lord, my humble duty remember’d, I will 
not be your suitor. I say to you, I do desire 
deliverance from these officers, being upon 
hasty emplo}Tnent in the king’s affairs. ^40 
CK Just You speak as having power to 
do wrong ; but answer in the effect of your 
reputation,® and satisfy the poor woman. 

^ Level, fair, impartial. 2 Sneap, snub, rebuke^ 

3 In the effect of your reputation^ as becomes your 
character. 


Fat Come hither, hostess. 

IHe takes her aside. 

Enter Gower with letters. 

Ch. Just Now, Master Gow^er, what news? 

Goir. The king, my lord, and Harry Prince 
of Wales 

Are near at hand ; the rest the paper tells. 

Fal. [Aside to Hostess] As I am a gentleman. 

Host. Faith, you said so before, 
j Fal. As I am a gentleman — come, no more 
words of it. isi 

Host. By this heavenly ground I tread on, 
I must be fain to pawn both my plate and 
the tapestry of my dining-chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the. only drinking; 
and for thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or 
the story of the Prodigal, or the German 
hunting in vrater-work, is worth a thousand 
of these bed-hangings and these fly-bitten'^ 
tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. 
Come, an ’t were not for thy humours,^ there ’s 
not a better wench in England. Go, wash 
thy face, and draw® the action. [Coaxing her] 
Come, thou must not be in this humour with 
me; dost not know me? come, come, I know 
thou wast set on to this. 

Host. Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but 
twenty nobles;^ i’ faith, I am loath to pawn 
my plate, so God save me, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone; [Going aimg from her] I ’ll 
make other shift: you’ll be a fool iro 

Host Well, you shall have it, though I 
pawn my gown. I hope you ’ll come to supper. 
You’ll pay me all together? 

Fal. Will I live? — [To Bardolph] Go, with 
her, with her; [±is%de] hook on, hook on. 

Host. Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet 
you at supper? 

Fal. No more words; let’s have her. 

[ExevM Hostess, Bardolph, Fang, 
Snare, a7id Page. 

Gh. Just. I have heard better 'news. 

Fal. [Going up to Am] What ’s the news's, 
my lord? iso 

Gh. Just [Taking no notice of Falstaf[] 
Where lay® the king last night? 

• 4 Fly-litten, moth-eaten, s Mumotm, caprices. 

6 Lmw, withdraw. 

'^Noble^ a coin worth M, ^ Lay, encamped. 
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ACT n. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY lY.-PABT II. 


ACT II. Scene 2, 


Goto, At Basingstoke, my lord. 182 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all 's well; what is 
the news, my lord ? 

Ck Just, Come all his forces back? 

Gow. No; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred 
horse, 

Are march’d up to my lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland and the Archbishop. 

FaL Comes the king back from Wales, my 
noble lord? 

Ck Just, You shall have letters of me pre- 
sently; 190 

Come, go along with me, good Master Gower. 

a [Ooing. 

Fal, My lord! % 

Ck Just, \Tummg round] Wliat’s the 
matter? 

Fal, Master Gower, shall I entreat you with 
me to dinner ? 

Gow. I must wait upon my good lord here; 
I thank you, good Sir John. 

CA. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, 
being you are to take soldiers up in counties 
as you go. 200 

Fal. [Pretending not to hear Imri] Will you 
sup with me, Master Gower ? 

Ck Just. What foolish master taught you 
these manners, Sir John? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, 
he was a fool that taught them me. — [To Chief 
Justic e; la ughing] This is the right fencing 
grace^nyibrd; tap for tap,^ and so part fair. 

Ck Just, Now the Lord lighten ^ thee! thou 
art a great fool. [Exeunt. 

Scene IL London. Another Street. 

Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 

Prince. Before God, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is’t come to that? I had thought 
weariness durst not have attach’d® one of so 
high blood. ^ 

Prince. Paith, it does me; though it dis- 
colours the complexion of my greatness to 
acknowledge it. Doth it not show vilely in 
me to desire small beer? 8 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so 

" 1 Tap for tap, tit for tat. 

2 Lighten, enlighten. 

^Attach'd, attacked, 

U 


loosely Studied‘S as to remember so weak a 
composition, 10 

Pnnce. Belike then my appetite was not 
princely got; for, by my troth, I do now re- 
member the poor creature, small beer. But, 
indeed, these humble considerations make me 
out of love with my greatness. [] What a dis- J 
grace is it to me to remember thy name ! or J 
to know thy face to-morrow 1 or to take note^ 
how many pair of silk stockings thou hast,^ 
viz. these, and those that were thy peach- ^ 
colour’d ones! or to boar the inventory of) 
thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and an- 5 
other for use! But that the tennis-court) 
keeper knows better than I; for it is a lowj 
ebb of linen with thee when thou keepest not) 
racket there; as thou hast not done a great; 
wj^ile, because the rest of thy low countries | 
have made a shift to eat up thy holland:® and< 
God knows whether those that bawl out® the! 
ruins of thy linen shall inherit his kingdom: ( 
but the midwives say the children are not ini 
the fault; whereupon the world increases, and< 
kindreds are mightily strengthen’d. ] 3o< 

Poins. HcfW ill it follows, after you have 
labour’d so hard, you should talk so idly! 
Tell me, how many good young princes would 
do so, their fathers being so sick as yours at 
this time is? 

Prince, Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins? 

Poins. Yes, faith; and let it be an excellent 
good thing. 

Prince. It shall serve among wits of no 
higher breeding than thine. 

Poins. Go to; I stand the push of your one 
thing that you will tell. 4i 

Prince, Marry, I tell thee, it is noirffieet 
that I should be sad, now my father is sick; 
albeit I could tell to thee, as to one it pleases 
me, for fault of' a better, to call my friend, I 
could be sad, and sad indeed too. 

Poins. Yery hardly upon such a subject. 

Prince. By this hand, thou thinkest me as 
fa^in the devil’s book as thou and Palstaff for 
obduracy and persistency; let the end try the 
man. £ But I tell thee, my heart bleeds in- 
wardly that my father is so sick ; and keeping 

r ^Studied, inclined. 

5 Holland, Holland linen (with a pun), 
c Out, out from. 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


king HENEY IV.-PAET II. 


f 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


{siicli vile compaii}’’ as tiiou art liatli in reason 
•; taken from me ail ostentation of sorrow. 

*> Foiris. The reason ? 

' Prince. YTiat wonldst thou think of me, if 
J I should weep ’? 

J Foins. I would think thee a most princely 
j’ h}^ocrite. 

i Prince. It would be every man’s thought; 
f and thou art a blessed fellow to think as every 
^man thinks : never"^ a man’s thought in the 
^ world keeps the road-way better than thine; 

J every man would tliihk me an hypocrite in- 
^deed. And what aecites^ your most worship- 
/fui thought to think so?-* 

? Foins. Why, because you have been so lewd, 
^and so much engraff’d to^ Falstaff. 

( Prince. And to thee.] 6S 

^ Foim. £ By this light, I am well spoke oif;^ 
il can hear it with mine own ears: the worst 
|jthat they can say of me is^ that I am a second 
J brother, and that I am a proper^ fellow of my 
^ hands and those two things, I confess, I can- 
^ not help. ] By the mass, here comes Bardolph. 

Prince. And the boy that I gave Falstaff: 
he had him from me Christian ; "and look, if 
the fat villain have not transform’d him ape. 

Enter Bardolph and Page. 

Bard. God save your grace \ T8 

Prince. And yours, most noble Bardolph. 

\ [[ Bard. Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful 

<fool, must you be blushing? wherefore blush 
\ you now ? What a maidenly man-at-arms are 
^you become! Is ’t such a matter to get a 
S pottle-pot’s maidenhead? 

S Page. A’ calls me e’en now, my lord, through 
) a r-edlalitice,® and I could discern no part of his 
^face from the window; at last I spied his eyes, 
/and methought he had made t^o holes in the 
5 ale-wife’s new petticoat and peep’d through. 
i Prince. Has not the boy profited ? so 
i Bard. Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, 
Jaway! 

j Page. Away, you rascally Althssa’s dream, 
jawayl 

( Prime. Instruct us, boy; what dream, boy? 

3 Aecites, incites. 2 Eti^raff'd to, attached to. , 

^S^Qlce on, spoken of. ^JProper, comely, • 

^ 0/ my hands, of my size. 

« Red lattice, ale-house window. 


Page. Marry, my lord, Althaea dream’d she ? 
was deliver’d of a fire-brand; and therefore I? 
call him her dream. ^ 

Prince. A crown’s worth of good interpre- ; 
tation — There ’t is, boy. lOO ^ 

Foins. O, that this good blossom could be; 
kept from cankers — Weil, there is sixpence ^ 
to preserve thee. - J 

Bard. An you* do not make him bang’d^ 
among you, the gallows shall have wrong. ] 
Prince. 2 And how doth thy mastei’, Bar- j 
dolph? 

Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your 
grace’s coming to town; there’s a letter for you. 

Foins. Deliver’d with good respect. — ^And 
how doth the martlemas,® your master ? ^ no 
Bai'd. In bodily health, sir. 

Foins. Marry, the immortal part needs a 
physician; but that moves not him; though 
that be sick, it dies not. 

Prince. I do allow this wen to be as familiar 
with me as my dog : and he holds his place ; 
for look you how he writes. 

Foins. [Readsi “John Falstaff, knight,”— every 
man must know that, as oft as he has occa- 
sion to name himself: even like those that 
are kin to the king; for they never prick their 
finger but they say, “There ’s some of the 
king’s blood spilt.” “How comes that?” says 
he, that takes upon him not to conceive. The 
answer is as ready as a borrower’s am 
the king’s poor cousin, sir.” 126 

Prince. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they 
will fetch it from Japhet. But to the letter. 

Poins. \_Reads\ “ Sir John Falstaff, knight, to 
the son of the king, nearest his father, Harry Prince 
of Wales, greeting.”— Why, this is a certificate. 
Prince. Peace! 

Poins. \Reads\ “I will imitate the honourable 
Eomans in brevity;” he sure means brevity in 
breath, short-winded. “I commend me to thee, I 
commend thee, and I leave thee. Be nfb too familiar 
with Poins ; for he misuses thy favours so much that 
he swears thou art to marry Ms sister Nell. Kepent 
at idle times as thou may’st ; and so, farewell. 141 
“ Thine, by yea and no, which is as much as 
to say, as thou usest him, Jack Palstaff 
with my familiars, John with my brothers 
# and sisters, and Sm John with all Europe. ” 

Cankers, canker-worms. 

8 i. 0 . Martinmas (Nov. 11.) ; used figuratively » an old man- 
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Mj lord, I dl steep this letter in sack and 
make him eat it. 

Prince. That ’s to make him eat twenty of 
his words. But do you use me thus, Ned? 
must I marry your sister? i5i 

Poins. God send the wench no worse for- 
tune! , But I never said so. -- 

Prince. Well, thus we play the fools with 
the time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the 
clouds and mock us. — Is your master here in 
London? 

Bard. Yea, my lord. 

Prince. Where sups he ? doth the old boar 
feed in tffe old frank? ^ loo 

Bard. At the old place, my lord, in East- 
chpap. 

Prince. What company ? 

Page. Ephesians,^ my lord, of the old church. 
Prince. Sup any women with him? 

Page. None, my lord, but old Mistress 
Quickly and Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 

1 |[ Pnnce. What pagan may that be ? 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a 
kinswoman of my master’s. ] 170 

Prince. £ Even such kin as the parish heifers 
<are to the town bull—] Shall we steal upon 
them, Ned, at supper? 

Poins. I am your shadow, my lord ; I ’ll 
follow you. 

Prime. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, no 
wo33df*tr*^our master that I am yet come to 
town. There ’s for your silence. 

{Giving him money. 
Bard. I have no tongue, sir. 179 

Page. And for mine, sir, I will govern it. 
Prime. Fare you well ; go. — {Emiint Bar- 
\dolph and Page.'\ — [[This Doll Tearsheet | 
\ should be some road. 

\ Poi)is. I warrant you, as common as the ! 
^way between St. Alban’s and London, 
i Prime.2 How might we see Falstaff bestow ^ 
himself to%ight in his true colours, and not 
ourselves be seen? 

Poins. Put on two leathern jerkins and 
aprons, and wait upon him at his table as 
drawers. 191 

Prime. From a God to a bull? a heavy de- 

1 Frank, sty. 

2 Ephesiam, boon companions, 

8 Bestow, bear, bebave. 
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clension! it was Jove’s case. From a prince 
to a prentice? a low transformation! that 
shall be mine ; for in everything the purpose 
must w^eigh with the folly. Follow me, Ned. 

{Eiveunt. 

Scene III. Warheorth. Before the Castle. 

Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumber- 
land, and Lady Percy. 

North. I piithee, loving wife, and gentle 
daughter, 

Give even way unto my rough affairs; 

Put not you on th^ visage of the times, 

And be like them to Percy troublesome. 

Lady North. I have given over, I will speak 
no more. 

©o what you will ; your wisdom be your guide. 
North. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at 
pawn; 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 
Lady Per. 0 yet, fdr God’s sake, go not to 
these wars! 

The time was, father, that you broke your 
wmrd, ^ 10 

When you were more endear’d ^ to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear 
Harry, 

Threw many a northward look to see liis father 
Bring up his powers; but he did long in vain. 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lost, yours and your 
son’s. 

For yours, the God of heaven brighten it! 

For his, it stuck upon him as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven, and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England mov^"" 20 
To do brave acts; £ he was indeed the glass ^ 
Wherein the i^pble youth did dress themselves. ] 
He had no legs that practis’d not his gait; [ 
And speaking thick,® which nature made his^ 
blemish, * ? 

Became the accents of the valiant;® ? 

f’or those that could speak low and tardily \ 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, I 
To seem like him: [] so that in speech, in gait, I 
In diet, in affections of delight, 

^ 4 Bndeardr t)oiind, pledged. 

6 Thick, fash 

e Valia 7 it, metrically three syllables. 
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ACT II. Scene S 


In military ruiesj humours of blood/ 30 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion'd others. And him, 0 wondrous 
him! 

0 miracle of men! him did you leave, 

Second to none, unseconded by you, 

To look upon the hideous god of war 


The marshal and the Archbishop are strong; 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their 
numbers, 

^To-day might I, hanging on HotspuPs neck, 

( Have talked of Monmouth’s giave. ] 

I^oHk Besiwew your heart. 

Pair daughter, you do draw my spirits from 
me ' ^ 

With new lamenting ancient oversights. 

But I must go and meet with danger there, 

Or it will seek me in another place ' m 
And find me worse provided. 

Xad^ North. 0, fiy to Scotland, 

1 Evmoum of bhoA, caprices of temperament. ’ 

^ Abide, endure tlie risks of, , * 

3 Eefemdtie, defenswe, furnishing means of defence. ' 


In disadvantage; to abide- a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s 
name 

Did seem defensible:^ so you left him. 

Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong 39 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others than with him! £\ei them alone. 


Till that the nobles and the armed conir«ons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Zady Per. If they get ground and vantage 
of the king, 

Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger; hut, for all our 
loves, 

Pirst let them try themselves. £ So did your J 
son; ' /• < 

He was so suffer’d: so came I a widow; I 
And never shall have length of life enough I 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, > 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, ? 
Por recordation to^ my noble husband. ] 6i ? 


•* Recordaimi to, memory of. 
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Ladp Per. So came I a '«idow } 

And never shall have length of life enough 

To rain Upon remembrance with mine eyes.— (Act ii. 3. 57-59.) 
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ACT II, Scene 4. 


act II. Scene 3. 

North. Come, come, go in with me. Tis 
with my mind 

As with the tide swelFd up unto his height, 
That makes a still-stand, running neither 
way. 

Fain would I go to meet the Archbishop, 

But many thousand reasons hold m^ back. — 
I will resolve for Scotland; there am I, 67 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 

[Esoeunt 

Scene IV. London. The Boar‘‘s-head 
Tavern in Eastcheap. 

i [] Enter hep Draioers. 

< First Lraio. What the devil hast thou 
(broifght there? apple-johns?^ thou know’st 
^Sir John cannot endure an apple- John. 

I See. Draio. Mass, thou say’st true. The 
prince once set a dish of apple- Johns before 
him, and told him there were five more Sir 
Johns, and, putting off his hat, said ‘‘I will 
I now take my leave of these six dry, round, 
)old, wither’d knights.” It anger’d him to 
Uhe heart; but he hath forgot that. lo 

) First Lraio. Why, then, cover, ^ and set 
I them down: and see if thou canst find out 
^ Sneak’s noise Mistress Tearsheet would fain 
$hear some music. 

; Bee. Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince 
Jand Master Foins anon; and they will put on 

I Hwo of^omTjerkins and aprons, and Sir John 
must not know of it: Bardolph hath brought 
word. 20 

First Draw. By the mass, here will be old 
utis;^ it will be an excellent stratagem. 

Bee. Draw. I ’ll see if I can find out Sneak. 

[Exit. ] 

Enter Hostess and Doll Tearsheet. 

Host I’ faith, sweetheart, methinks now 
you are in an excellent good temperaiity; 
your pulsidgfc* beats as extraordinarily as 
heart would desire, and your colour, I war- 
rant you, is as red as any rose, in good truth, 
la I But, i’ faith, you have drunk too much 
canaries;® and that ’s a marvellous searching 

1 Apple^johns, a kind of apple. 

2 Cover, lay the table. s Jff'oise, band of musicians. 
* Old lain, rare sport. s Camries, Canary wine. 
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wine, and it perfumes the blood ere one can 
say ‘‘What’s this?” — How do you now? 32 
Loll. Better than I was; hem! 

Host. Why, that ’s well said ; a good heart ’s 
worth gold. Lo, here comes Sir John. 

Enter Ealstapf. 

Fal. [Binging] “When Arthur first in court — 
[] Empty the Jordan. [Binging] ] And was a 
worthy king.” — [Exit Firic Lrawer.] — How 
now, Mistress Doll 1 

Host. Sick of a calm;®"' yea, good faith. 40 
Fal. So is all her sect; an they be once in 
a calm, they are sick^ [Bits. 

Loll. You muddy rascal, is that all the 
comfort you give me ? 

Fal. You make fat rascals. Mistress Doll. 
Loll. I make them! gluttony and diseases 
make them; I make them not. 

£ Fal. If the cook help to make the gluttony, 
you help to make the diseases, Doll; we catch 
of you, Doll, we catch olyou: grant that, my 
poor virtue, grant that. 51 

Loll. Ay, marry; our chains and our Jewels. 
Fal. Your orooches, pearls, and owches: — for 
to serve bravely is to come halting off, you 
know: to come off the breach with his pike 
bent bravely, and to surgery bravely; to ven- 
ture upon the charg’d chambers bravely — 
Loll. Hang yourself, you muddy conger, 
hang yourself. ] 59 

Host. By my troth, this is the old fashion; 
you two never meet but you fall to some dis- 
cord; you are both, i’ good truth, as rheu- 
matic^ as two dry toasts; you cannot one bear 
with another’s confirmities. What the good- 
year! one must bear, and that must bcyou; 
[To Lolt] you ai'e the weaker vessel, as they 
say, the emptier^vessel 
Loll. [ Can a weak empty vessel bear such 
a huge full hogshead ? there ’s a whole mer- 
chant’s venture^^of Bourdeaux stuff in him; 
you have not seen a hulk better stuff’d in the 
hold . — 2 Come, I ’ll be friends with thee, J ack ; 
thou art going to the wars; and whether I 
shall ever see thee again or no, there is no- 
body cares. [Emh^aees Aim,] 7S 

Calm, qualm. 

7 Ehemmtic, a blander for splenetic (probably). 
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Re -Renter \^First'^ Drawer, 

Draw. Sir, Ancient^ PistoPs below, 
and would speak with you. 15 

Doll. Hang him, swaggering rascal! let 
Mm not come hither; it is the foul-mouthed^st 
rogue in England. 

ffost. If he swagger, let him not come here: 
no, by my faith; I must live among my 
neighbours; IM ifo swaggerers. I am in 
good name and fame with the very best. — 
Shut the door; — thefe comes no swaggerers 
here. I have not liv’d all this while, to have 
swaggering tiow . — Shut Jhe door, I pray you. 
Fal. Post thou hear, hostess? 

Host Pray ye, pacify yourself, Sir John; 
there comes no swaggerers here. S8 

Fal. Post thou hear? it is mine ancient.^ 
Host Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me; 
your ancient swaggerer comes not in my 
doors. I was before Master Tisick, the 
debuty, t’ other day; ^d, as he said to me — 
’t was no longer ago than Wednesday last — 
“I’ good faith, neighbour Quickly,” says he — 
Master Pumbe, our minister, was by then — 
“neighbour Quickly,” says he, “receive those 
that are civil; for,” said he, “you are in an 
ill name.” Now a’ said so, I can tell where- 
upon; “for,” says he, “you are an honest 
woman, and well thought on; therefore take 
heed what guests you receive: receive,” says 
he, “no swaggering companions.” .There 
comes none here; — you would bless you to 
hear what he said. — No, I ’ll no swaggerers. 

Fal. He’s no swaggerer, hostess; a tame 
cheater,^ i’ faith; you may stroke him as 
gently?* as a puppy greyhound : he ’ll not 
swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance.— Call 
Mm up, drawer. \Eodt Drawer. 

Host Cheater, call you him? I will bar no 
honest man my house, nor no' cheater: but I 
do not love swaggering, by my troth; I am 
the worse, when one says swagger. — F^el, 
masters, how I shake; look you, I warrant you, 
Doll. So you do, hostess. \Gwing her drmh. 
Host Po I ? yea, in very truth, do I, an ’t 
were an aspen leaf. I cannot abide swaggerers. 

1 Andent ensign. 2 Tame cheater, petty rogue. 


F)Uer Pistol, Baedolph, and Page. 

Fist God save you, Sir John! 119 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol Here, Pis- 
tol, I charge you with a cup of sack; [Pistol 
drinks\ [] do you discharge upon mine hostess. 



Pist I will discharge upon her, Sir J ohn, ) 
with two bullets. 5 

Fal. She is pistol-proof, sir; you shall) 
hardly oiBfend her. ^ ^ 

Host Come, I’ll drink no proofs nor no? 
bullets; I’ll drink no more than will do me/ 
good, for no man’s pleasure, I. ] } 

Put Then to you, Mistress Dorothy; I 
^ will charge you, lai 

Dolt Charge me! I scorn you, scurvy com- 
panion. What! you poor, base, rascally, 
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ACT IL Scene 4, 

clieating, lack-linen mate ! Away, you mouldy 
rogue, away! I am meat for your master. 

Fist. I know you, Mistress Dorothy. 136 
/ Doll Away, you cut-purse rascal! [[you 
mlthy buiig,^ away! by this wine, I ’ll thrust 
jmy knife in your mouldy chaps, an you play 
< the saucy cuttle^ with me.] Away, you bottle- 
ale ras'cai! you basket-hilt stale juggler, you! 

^ Since when, I pray you, sir? [[God’s light, 
(with two points on your shoulder? much! ] 
i Fist. [God let me not live, but] 1 will 
murther your ruff for this. 

Fal. No more, Pistol; I would not have 
you go off here: discharge yourself of our 
company, Pistol. 

Most No, good Captain Pistol; not here, 
sw^'et captain. iso 

JDoll. Captain! thou abominable damn’d 
cheater, art thou not asham’d to be call’d 
captain? An captains were of my mind, they 
would truncheon you out, for taking their 
names upon you before you have earn’d them. 
[You a captain! you slave, for what? for tear- 
ing a poor whore’s ruff in a bawdy-house ? ] 
He a captain! hang him, rogue! he lives upon 

I mouldy stew’d prunes and dried cakes. [A 
captain! God’s light, these villains will make 
the word as odious as the word occwpy, which 
fiwas an excellent good word before it was 
Gil sorted; therefore captains had need look 

ito ’t. ' 163 

BarTrxkj thee, go down, good ancient. 
Fal. Hark thee hither, Mistress Doll. 

Fist Not I: I tell thee what, Corporal 
Bardolph, I could tear her; I ’ll be reveng’d 
of her, 

Fage. Pray thee, go down. 

Fist I’ll see her damn’d first; to Pluto’s 
damned lake, by this hand, to the infernal 
deep, with Erebus and tortures vile also. 
Hold hook and line, say I. Down, down, 
dogs! down, faitors! Have we not Hiren 
here ? ' draws Ms sword. 

Most Good Captain Peesel, be quiet; ’t is 
very late, i’ faith: I beseek® you now, aggra- 
vate your choler. 

Fist These be good humours, indeed! Shall 
pack-horses 


And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, i‘rs 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a-day, 
Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals,'^ 
And Trojan Greeks? nay, rather damn them 
•with 

King Cerberus; and let the welkin roar. 

Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Most By my troth, captain, these are very 
bitter words. 

^Bard. Be gone, good ancient; this will? 
grow to a brawl anon. I 

Fist Die men like dbgs! give crowns like? 
pins! Have we not Hiren here? 189 ( 

Most O’ my wor4, captain, there ’s none? 
such here. What the good -year! do you think? 
I would deny her ? ] For God’s sake, be quiet. \ 
Fist Then feed, and be fat, my fair Cali- 
fl> polis. 

Come, give ’s some sack. 

Se fortwia mi tormenta^ lo sperare mi contenta. 
Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give fire. 
Give me some sack; afid, sweetheart, lie thou 
there. [Laying down his sword. 

Come we to full points here, and are etceteras 
nothing? 

Fal. [Seatedi] Pistol, I would be quiet. 

Fist Sweet knight, I kiss thy neif.^ What! 
we have seen the seven stars. 20i 

Doll. For God’s sake, thrust him down 
stairs; I cannot endure such a fustian rascal. 

Fist Thrust him down stairs! know we 
not Galloway nags? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a 
shove-groat shilling; nay, an a’ do nothing 
but speak nothing, a’ shall be nothing here. 
Bard. Come, get you down stairs. 209 
Fist What! shall we have incisionl shall 
we imbrue? — [Bnatohing up his sicord. 

Then death ro^lc me asleep, abridge my dole- 
ful days! 

Why, then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping 
wounds * 

Untwine the Sistex's Three! Come, Atropos, 
♦ I say! 

Most Here’s goodly stuff toward!® 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

Doll. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not 
draw, 21T 


X Bumg, sharper, s Ou.tth, cutpurse. s BeseeJc, beseech. 
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4 Cannibals, Hannihals. ® Netf, fist, c Toward, at hand. 
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Fal, [Drawing his swordi] Get you down 
stairs. \Bardolph and Page drive Pistol out. 

Host. Here ’s a goodly tnmnlt! I ^11 forswear 
keeping house, afore 1 11 be in these tirrits^ 
and frights. So; miirther, I warrant now. — 
^ Alas, alas! £ put up your naked weapons, put 
/ up your naked weapons. 

; Doll. I pray thee, J ack, be quiet ; the rascal ’s 


gone. Ah, you whoreson little valiant villain, ) 
you! 226? 

Host. Are you not hurt i'the groin? me-^ 
thought df made a shrewd thrust at your? 
belly. 2 ^ 

^ Re-enter Bardolph. 

Fal. Have you turn’d him out o’ doors? 



Fal. Get you down stairs.— (Act ii. 4. 218.) 


Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal ’s drunk. You 
Jiave liuBfc him, sir, i’ the shoulder. 23i 

Fal. A rascal! to brave me! 

Doll. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you! 
i[]Alas, poor ape, how thou swea^st! come, let 
^me wipe thy face; —come on, you whoreson 
$ chops. — ^Ah, rogue! ] i’ faith, I love thee; thou 
art as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth 
five of Agamemnon, and ten times betters 
than the Nine Worthies. Ah, villain! 

> Fal. A rascally slave ! [[ I will toss the rogue 

>in a blanket. 24 i 

> Doll. Do, if thou dar’st for thy heart: if 


thou dost, 111 canvas thee between a pair of? 
sheets.]] 244 ? 

Enter Music. 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Fal. Let them play.— Play, sirs.— Sit on my 
knee, Doll. A rascal bragging slave! the 
rogue fled from me like quicksilve?. 

Doll. [] I’ faith, and thou f ollow’dst him like ^ 
a church. Thou whoreson little tidy Bartho4 
lomew boar-pig, 2 when wilt thou leave fight- < 
ing o’ days []and foining^ o’ nights,]] and begin} 
tj patch up thine old body for heaven? 253 


1 TirriU, terrors (probably). 


2 Foining, thrusting. 
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E)itej\ bekmd, Prince Henry a 7 id Poins, 
disguised like Drawers. 

Fal, Peace, good Doll! do not speak like a 
deatli’s-liead; do not bid me remember mine 
end. 

Doll. Sirrah, what humour ’s thr prince of? 

Fal. A good shallow young fellow; a’ would 
have made a good pantler,^ a’ would ha’ 
chipp’d bread well. 

Doll. They say Poins has a good wit. 260 

Fal. He a good wit? hang him, baboon! his 
wit ’s as thick as Tewksbury mustard; there ’s 
no more^'conceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Doll. Why does the prince love him so, then? 

^al. Because their legs are both of a bigness, 
and a’ plays at quoits well, and eats conger^ 
and fennel, and drinks off candles’ ends for 
flap-dragons, and rides the wild-mare with 
the boys, and jumps upon joint-stools, and 
J swears with a good grace, []and wears his boots 
?very smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, 
<and breeds no bate® with telling of discreet 
) stories;] and such other gambol faculties a’ 
has, that show a weak mind and an able 
body, for the which the prince admits him: 
for the prince himself is such another; the 
weight of a hair will turn the scales between 
their avoirdupois. 

Frmce. [Aside to Foimi Would not this nave 
of a jffiifiaLhave his ears cut off? 279 

Foins. [Aside to Ffmce\ Let ’s beat him 
before his whore. 

Frince. [Aside to Foim'\ Look, whether the 
wither’d elder hath not his poll claw’d like a 
parrot. 

; £ Foim. [Asidel Is it not strange that desire 

^should so many years outlive performance?] 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll. 

I \Frince. [Aside\ Saturn and Venus this year 
in conjunction! what says the almanac to that? 

Foins. And, look, whether the fiery 

Trigon, his man, be not lisping to his master’s 
old tables, his note-book, his counsel-keeper, 
j Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. ] 
Doll. By my troth, I kiss thee with a most 
constant heart. 

^ 

1 PantUr, pantry-keeper, 
s Conger^ a kind of eel, 
s Breeds no hate, causes no trouble. 
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Fal. I am old, I am old. 

Doll. 1 love thee better than I love e’er a 
scurvy young boy of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of? I 
shall receive money 0’ Thursday; thou shalt 
have a cap to-morrow. £A merry song, come! > 
it grows late. We ’ll to bed. ] Thou ’It foi*-^' 
get me when I am gone. soo 

Doll. By my troth, thou ’It set mea-weeping, 
an thou say’st so: prove that ever I dress 
myself handsome till thy return. — Well, 
hearken^ the end. ^ 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

Frince ) ^ 

Foim * 1 anon, sir. [Coming forward. 

Fal. Ha! a bastard son of the king’s? — 
And art not thou Poins his brother? 

^ Frince. Why, thou globe of sinful conti- 
nents, what a life dost thou lead! 310 

Fal. A better than thou; I am a gentleman, 
thou art a drawer. 

Fmice. Very true,'" sir; and I come to draw 
you out by the ears. 

[Tli^ thr 010 off their disguises — Falstaff 
rises. 

Dost. 0 , the Loi'd preserve thy good grace! 
by my troth, welcome to London. — Now, the 
Lord bless that sweet face of thine! 0 Jesu, 
are you come from Wales? 

Fal. Thou whoreson mad compound of 
majesty, by this light flesh and corrupt blood, 
thou art welcome, 321 

[Leaning his hand upon Doll. 

Doll. How, you fat fool! I scorn you. 

Foins. My lord, he will drive you out of 
your revenge and turn all to a merriment, if 
you take not the heat. 

Frince. You whoreson candle-mine,^ you, 
how vilely did you speak of me even now be- 
fore this honest, virtuous, civil gentlewoman! 

Host. God’s blessing of yoxir good heart! 
and so she isj' by my troth. sso 

Fal. Didst thou hear me? 

Prime. Yea, and you knew me, as you did 
when you ran away by Gadshill; you knew I 
was at your back, and spoke it on purpose to 
try my patience, 

r- — - - — • 

^ BearJcen^ await 
5 Candle-mine, tallow magazine. 
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FaL No, no, no, not so; I did not tliink^ 
thou wast within hearing. 

Fritim, I shall drive you then to confess 
the wilful abuse; and then I know how to 
handle you. 

Fal, No abuse, Hal, o’ mine honour; no 
abuse. 340 

Prince, Not to dispraise me, and call me — 
pantler and bread-chipper, and I know not 
what? 

Fal, No abuse^ Hal. 

Poins. No abuse? 

Fal, No abuse, Ned, f the world; honest 
Ned, none. I disprais’d him before the 
wicked, that the wicked mignt not fall in love 
with him; in which doing, I have done the 
part of a careful friend and a true subject, 
and thy father is to give me thanks for it. • 
No abuse, Hal; — none, Ned, none: — no, faith, 
boys, none. 351 

Prince. See now, whether pure fear and 
entire cowardice doth no^ make thee wrong 
this virtuous gentlewoman to close with^ us? 
is she of the wicked? is thine hostess here of 
the wicked ? or is thy boy of the. w&ked ? or 
honest Bardolph, whose zeal "burns in his 
nose, of the wicked? 

Poim. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fal. The fiend hath prick’d ^ down Bardolph 
irrecovex'able; and his face is Lucifer’s privy- 
kitchen, where he doth nothing but roast 
malt-worms.® For the boy, there is a good 
angel about him; but the devil outbids him 
too. 

Prince. For the women? 

Fal. For one of them, she is in hell already, 
and burnsf poor soul. For the other, I owe 
her money; and whether she be damn’d for 
that, I know not. 

Most. No, I warrant you. 369 

Fal. No, I think thou art not; I think thou 
art quit for that. Marry, there* is another 
indictment upon thee, for suffering flesh to be 
eaten in thy house, contrary to the law; fo^i ** 
the which I think thou wilt howl. 

Post. All victuallers do so; what ’s a joint 
of mutton or two in a whole Lent? 




Prince. You, gentlewoman, — 

Poll. What says your grace? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh 
rebels against. [Zotid hnoclcmg without. 

Host. Who knocks so loud at door? — Look 
to the door there, Francis. 382 

-n 

Enter Peto. ^ 


Pnnce. Peto, how now! what news? 

Peto. The king your father is at West- 
minster; 

And there are twenty weak and"* wearied posts 
Come from the north: and, as I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the 
taverns, 

And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 
Prince. By heaven, Poins, I feel me much 
to blame, 390 

So idly to profane the precious time. 

When tempest of commotion, like the south* 
Borne® with black vapour, doth begin to melt 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 
Give me my sword and cloak. — Falstaff, good 
night. [Exeunt Prince Henry, Poins, 
Peto, and Bardolph. 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of 
the night, and we must hence and leave it 
unpick’d . — [Knocking without\ More knock- 
ing at the doorl — 


Re-enter Baedolph. 


How now! what ’s the matter? 40O 

Bard. Y ou must away to court, sir, presently ; 
A dozen captains stay at door for you. 

Fal. [To the Page'\ Pay the musicians, sirrah. 
— Farewell, hostess ; — farewell, Doll. Y ou see, 
my good wenches, how men of merit are sought 
after; the undeserver may sleep, when the 
man of action is call’d on. Farewell, good 
wenches; if I be not sent away post, I will see 
you again ere I go. ^ 

Boll. I cannot speak; if my heart be not 
ready to burst, — well, sweet Jack, have a care 
of thyself. [Hugging him."] 4io 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. 

[Exeunt Falstajf and Bardolph. 
Most. Well, fare thee well. I have known 


* S'mth, south wind. 


X To close with, i.e, to pacify. 

2 Prick'd, marked. 

3 Malt-wonm, ale-tippleis. 
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6 Borne, laden. 
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fcliee these twenty-nine years, come peascod- 
time; but an honester and truer-hearted man, 
— well, fare thee well. 

Bard. [^Yithout\ Mistress Tearslieetl 
Host. What ’s the matter? 


Bard. ['Withoiii] Bid Mistress Tearsheet 
come to my master. 4 i 9 

Host. 0, run, Doll, run; run, good Doll: 
come. \J^he comes blubbered^ Yea, will you 
come, Doll? [Exeunt. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. Westminster. The Palace. 

Enter t^e King in his nightgown.^ with a Page. 

King. Go call the Earls of Surrey and of 
^ Warwick; 

But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read these 
letters. 

And well consider of them. Make good speed. 

[Exit Page. 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! — 0 sleep, 0 gentle 
sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, li’st thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, lo 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy 
slumber, 

ThaspHjyiie perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 

0 thou dull god, why li’st thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly 
couch 

A watch-case^ or a common larum-bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 20 
And in the visitation of the winds, 

Wlio tak^the ruflEian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
them 

With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly,® death itself awakes? 
Canst thou, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 


And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances 'ind means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie down! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 31 

Enter Warwick a7id Surrey. 

War. Many good morrows to your majesty! 
Ki)ig. Is it good morrow, lords ? 

Tfar. ’T is one o’clock, and past. 

King. Why, then, good morrow to you all, 
my lords. 

Have you read o’er tiie letters that I sent you? 
War. We have, my liege. 

King. Then you perceive the body of our 
kingdom ss 

How foul it is; what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger, near the heart of it. 

War. It is but as a body yet distemper’d, 
Which to his former strength may be restor’d 
With good advice and little medicine. 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool’d. 
Kmg. OGod! that one might read the book 
of fate, 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, [] and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the seal and, other times, to sfee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean® so 

Too wide j^r Neptune’s hips; how chances 
mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! ] 0, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress 
through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and 
die. 

’T is not ten years gone 


1 WatGh-case, sentry-tax. 
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3 Eurly, tumult. 


5 Ocean, metrically a trisyllable, 
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Since Eieliard and Northumberland, great 
friends, 

^ Did feast together, and in two years after 
Were they at -wars; it is but eight years since 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul, 6i 
)£ Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs 
'^And laid his love and life under my foot,] 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard 


Gave him defiance. Butivhich of you was by — 
12 You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember — J 

\To Warwick, ]|^ 
When Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check'd^ and rated by Northumberland, 
Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy? 
“ Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throng;” — 



King. 0 sleep, 0 gentle sleep 

Nature’s soft nnrse, how have I frighted thee. 


That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness?“-(Act iii. 1. 5-8.) 


Though then, God knows, I had no such intent, 
?[^But that necessity so bow’d the state 73 
^That I and greatness were compelFd to kiss. ] 
“ The time shall come,” thus did he follow it, 
The time will come, that foul ^in, gathering 
head, 

Shall break into corruption;” — so went on, 
Foretelling this same time’s condition ^ 

And the division of our amity. 79 

War, There is a history in all men’s lives^ 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d; 
^[]The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 

$ With a near aim, of the main chance of things 


As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured.^ 

Such things become the hatch and brood of 
time;] 

And by, the necessary form of this 
King Richard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 
Would of that seed grow to a greater false- 
ness, 90 

Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Dnless on you. 

King, Are these things then necessities? 
Then let us meet them like necessities; 

And that same word even now cries out on us. 


^ 0iec¥d, reproved. 

2 CondiUon, metrically four syllables. 


s ^ntreasured, treasured up. 
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Thev say tlie bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

TFar. It cannot be, my lord; 

Humour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. — Please it your 
grace 

To go to bed. Upon my soul, my lord, 

The "powers that you already have sent forth 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. loi 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance^ that Giendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And these unseason’d ^ hours perforce must 
adc^ 

Unto your sickness; 

King. I will take your counsel; 

And were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

\Exemit. 

Scene II. Gloucestershire. Before Justice 
Shallow's House. 

Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting; Moul- 
dy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bullcalf, 
ducom'ed at bach of scene. 

Shal. Come on, come on, come on, sir; give 
me your hand, sir, give me your hand, sir: 
an early stirrer, by the rood!® And how 
doth my good cousin Silence ? 

Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 
Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bed- 
fellow ? and your fairest daughter and mine, 
my god-daughter EUen? 8 

Sil. Alas, a black ousel, ^ cousin Shallow! 
Shal. By yea and nay, sir, I dare say my 
cousin William is become a good scholar; he 
is at Oxford still, is he not? 

Sil. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal. He must, then, to the inns o’ court 
shortly. I was once of Clement’s Inn, where 
I think they will talk of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil. YorTwere call’d lusty Shallow then, 
cousin. IS 

Shal. By the mass, I was call’d any thing; 
and I would have done any thing indeed too, 
and roundly too. There was I, and little 

1 InstancQ, proof. ^ 

2 V‘meami*d, unseasonable 

» Roodt cross. * Omelt blackbird. 


John Doit of Staftbrdshire, and black George 
Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man; you had not four 
such swinge-bucklers" in all the inns o’ court 
again: and, I may say to you, we knew where 
the bona-robas® were, and had the best of them 
all at commandment. Then was Jack Fai- 
staff, now Sir John, a boy, and page to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 29 

Sil. This Sir J ohn, coUsin, that comes hither 
anon about soldiers ? 

Shal. The same Sk J ohn, the very same. 
I saw him break Skogan’s head at the coxu’t- 
gate, when a’ was a crack ^ not thus high; and 
the very same day did I fight with one Samp- 
son Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s Inn. 
Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have spent! 
rand to see how many of my old acquaintance 
are dead! 

Sil. We shall all follow, cousin. 39 

Shal. Certain, ’t is certain ; very sure, very 
sure: death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain 
to all; all shall die. How® a good yoke of 
bullocks at Stamford fair? 

Sil. By%iy troth, I was not there. 

Shal. Death is certain. Is old Double of 
your town living yet ? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 4T 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good 
bow; and dead! a’ shot a fine shoot: John 0’ 
Gaunt lov’d him well, and betted much money 
on his head. Dead! a’ would have clapp’d 
i’ the clout ^ at twelve score; and carried you 
a forehand shaft at fourteen and fourteen 
and a half, that it would have done a man’s 
heart good to see. How® a score of ewes now ? 

Sil. Tliereafter as they be; a score of good 
ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. Andris old Double dead ? 

Sil. Here come two of Sir John FalstafPs 
men, as I think. eo 

Enter Baedolph and Eage. 

Bard. Good morrow, honest gentlemen. I • 
beseech you, which is Justice Shallow? 

Shal, I am Eobert Shallow, sir; a poor 

5 Swinge JbucJcUn, roisterers. 

.. ® Bona-roMs, handsome wenches. 

Crack, urchin, » Bow, ie. what price, 

® Clapp'd f the clout, hit rhe mark. 
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esquire of this county, and one of the king’s 
justices of the peace. What is your good 
pleasure with me ? 

Bard. My captain, sir, commends him to 
you; my captain, Sir John Falstaff, a talP 
gentleman, by heaven, and a most gallant 
leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir. I knew him 
a good backsword man. How doth the good 
knight? may I ask how my lady his wife 
doth ? 71 

Bard. Sir, pardon; a^soldier is better ac-> 
commodated than with a wife. 

Bkal. It is well said, in faith, sir; and it is 
well said indeed too. Better accommodated! 
it is good; yea, indeed, is it: good phrases are 
surely, and ever were, very commendable. 
Accommodated! it comes of accomrnodo: very 
good; a good phrase. 79 

Bard. Pardon me, sir; I have heard the 
word. Phrase call you it? by this good day, 
I know not the phrase; bnt I will maintain 
the word with my swmrd to be a soldier-like 
word, and a word of exceeding good command, 
by heaven. Accommodated; that i^, wdiena 
man is, as they say, accommodated; or when 
a man is, being, whereby a’ may be thought 
to be accommodated; which is an excellent 
thing. 89 

^JSkal. It is very just. — 

Enter Falstaff. 

Look, here comes good Sir John. — Give me 
•your good hand, give me your worship’s good 
hand. By my troth, you look well and bear 
your years very well; welcome, good Sir John. 

Fal. I glad to see you well, good Mas- 
ter Bobert Shallow. — Master Surecard, as I 
think? 

Bhal. Ho, Sir John; it is my cousin Silence, 
in commission with me. 

Eal. Good Master Silence, it -well befits 
you should be of the peace. 

Bil. Your* good worship is welcome. loo 

Eal. Fie! this is hot weather, gentlemen. — 
Have you provided me here half a dozen 
sufficieijit men? 

Bhal. Marry, have we, sir, "Will you sit? 


Eal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

[The^ sit, 

Skal. Where ’s the roll ? where ’s the roll ? 
where ’s the roll ? Let me see, let me see, let 
me see. So, so, so, so, so, so, so; yea, marry, 
sir. — Balph Mouldy! — Let them appear as I 
call ; let them do so, let them do so. — Let me 
see; where is Mouldy? " iii 

Moul. [Coming forv)ard'\ Ilere, an ’t please 
you. 

BKal. What think you, Sir J ohn ? a good- 
limb’d fellow; young, strong, and of good 
friends. 

Eal. Is thy name Mouldy ? o 

Moul. Yea, an ’t please you. 

Eal. ’T is the more time thou wert us’d. 

Shot. Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, i’ faitht 
things that are mouldy lack use; very singu- 
lar good! — In faith, well said, Sir John, very 
well said. 

Eal. Prick 2 him. I 2 i 

Moul, 1 was prick’d well enough before, 
an you could have let me alone; my old dame 
will be undone now for one to do her hus- 
bandry and her drudgery. You need not to 
have prick’d me; there are other men fitter 
to go out than I. 

Eal. Go to; peace, Mouldy! you shall go. 
Mouldy, it is time you were spent. 

Moul, Spent! 129 

jShal. Peace, fellow, peace! stand aside; 
know you where you are? [BaraZiph ^uts 
him on one side"] — For the other, Sir John; let 
me see. — Simon Shadow! 

Eal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit 
under; he ’-s like to be a cold soldier. 

Bkal, Where’s Shadow? 

Shad. [Coming forward] Here, sir. 

Eal. Shadow, whose son art thou? 

Shad. My mother’s son, sir. 13 s 

Eal. Thy mother’s son! like enough, and 
thy father’s shadow; so the son of the female 
is the shadow of the male. It is^'^often so, 
indeed; but much of the father’s sub- 
stance ! 

Shal. Do you like, him, Sir John? 

EaZ. Shadow will serve for summer; prick 
him, [Bardolph puts Mm with Mouldg], for we 


1 Tall, stout,'* valiant. 


2 Prick, mark. 
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have a number of shadows to fill up the 
muster-book. 

Shal. \Calli7ig\ Thomas Wart! 

Fal Where’s he? 

Wart. [Coining fonvardl Here, sir. 

Fal. Is thy name Wart? iso 

Wart. Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

Shal. Shall I prick him down, Sir John? 

Fal. It were superfluous for his apparel 
is built upon his back and the whole frame 
stands upon pins : prick him no more. 

[Bardolpli puts him on one side with 
the others. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha! you can do it, sir, you 
can do it; I commend you well. [Callioigl 
^-Francis Feeble ! 

Fee. Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble? loo 

Fee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir? 

Fal. You may; but if he had been a man’s 
tailor, he’d ha’ prick’d you. — Wilt thou make 
as many holes in an enemy’s battle^ as thou 
hast done in a woman’s petticoat? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir ; you can 
have no more. igs 

Fal. WeU said, good woman’s tailor! well 
said, courageous Feeble! thou -wilt be as 
valiant as the wrathful dove or most mag- 
nanimous mouse. — Prick the woman’s tailor 
well, IVISster Shallow; deep, Master Shal- 
low. 

Fee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would thou wert a man’s tailor, that 
thou mightst mend him and make him fit to 
go. — I cannot put him to a private soldier 
that is the leader of so many thousands ; let 
that sufifice, most forcible Feeble. 

Fee. It shall sufiSce, sir. iso 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. — 
[Bardolph puts him on one side with the others^ 
Who is iTixt? 

Shal. Peter BuUcalf o’ the green! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let ’s see BuUcalf. 

Bull. [Coming forward]. Here, sir. 

Fal. Fore God, a likely fellow! — Come, 
prick me BuUcalf till he roar again. 


Bull. 0 Lord ! good my lord captain, — 

Fal. What, dost thou roar before thou art 
prick’d? 190 

Bull. 0 Lord, sir ! I am a diseas’d man. 

Fal. What disease hast thou? 

Bidl. A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir, 
which I caught with ringing in tlie king’s 
afiairs upon his coronation-day, sir. 

Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a 
gown; we will have away thy cold; and I wUl 
take such order that thy friends shall ring 
for thee. [Bardolph puts hwi with the oth&rs \ — 
Is here all? 199 

Shal. Here is two more call’d than your 
number ; you nfust have but four here, sir: 
and so, I pray you, go in with me to dinner. 

[They nse. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but 
I cannot tarry dinner. I am glad to see you, 
by my troth, Master Shallow. 

Shal. 0 , Sir John, do you remember since 
we lay all night in the windmill in Saint 
George’s field? 

Fal. No more of that, good Master ShaUow, 
no more-of that. 

Shal. Ha! ’t was a meiry night. []And is> 
Jane N ightwork ali ve ? 211 

Fal. She lives, Master ShaUow. s 

Shal. She never could away with^ me. > 
Fal. Never, never; she would always say> 
she could not abide Master ShaUow. > 

Shal. By the mass, I could anger her tot 
the heart. She was then a bona-roba. Doth^ 
she hold her own well? \ 

Fal. Old, old, Master ShaUow. 219? 

Shal. Nay, she must be old; she cannot^ 
choose but be old; certain she’s oWj and had? 
Robin Nightwork by old Nightwork before? 
I came to Clement’s Inn. j 

Sil. Thar ’s fifty-five year ago. v 

Shal."^ Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst< 
seen that that this knight and I have seen! — 
Ha, Sir John, said I well? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes -at mid- 
night, Master ShaUow. 229 

Shal. That we have, that we have, that we 
have; in faith. Sir John, we have; our watch- 
word was ^Hem, boys!’^ — Come, let’s to din- 


1 Buttle, battalion. 
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2 Conld away oith, could endure. 
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ner; come, let’s to dinBer. — Jesu, the days 
that we have seen I — Come, come. 

[Exeunt , Shallow, Falstaf^ Bilence, and 
Fage. 

Bull. Good Master Corporate^ Bardolph, 
stand my friend; and here’s four Harry ten 
shillings in French crowns for you. In very 
truth, sir, I had as lief be hang’d, sir, as go: 
and yet, for mine own part, sir, I do not care; 
but rather, because I am unwilling, and, for 
mine own part, have a desire to stay with 
^my friends; £ else, sir, \ did not care, for mine 
>own part, so much. 3 242 

Bard. Go to; [Taking the money] stand 
aside. 

Moul. And, good master corporal captain, 
for my old dame’s sake, stand my friend: she 
has nobody to do anything about her when 
I am gone ; and she is old, and cannot help 
herself. You shall have forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to; [Taking the money] stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care not ; a man can 
die but once: we owe God a death. I’ll 
ne’er bear a base mind: an’t be my destiny, 
so; an’t be not, so. No man is too good to 
serve’s prince; and let it go which way it 
will, he that dies this year is quit for the 
next. 

Bard. Well said ; thou ’rt a good fellow. 

Fee. Faith, I ’ll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silei^ce, and 
Fage. 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have? 

Shal. Four of which you please. 

Bard. Sir, a word with you. [Takes Fal- 
staff aM(i ^ — I have three pound to free 
Mouldy and Bullcalf. 26 i 

Fal. Go to; well. 

Shal. Come, Sir .J ohn, which rour will you 
have? 

Fal. Bo you choose for me. - 

Shah Marry, then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, 
Feeble, and Shadow. 

Fal. Mouldy and Bullcalf. — For you, 
Mouldy, stay at home till you are past ser- 
vice; — and for your part, Bullcalf, grow till 
you come unto it: I will none of you. 2I1 

I Corporate, corporal. 


Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself 
wrong; they are your likeliest men, and I 
would have you served with the best. 274 
Fal. Will you tell me, Master Shallow, 
how to choose a man? Care I for the limb, 
the thews, 2 the stature, bulk, and big assem- 
blance^ of a man I Give me the spirit, Master 



jBmZZ. Good Master Corporate Bardolpb, stand my friend; 
and here’s four Harry ten shillings in French cromis for 
yon.— (Act iii. 2. 284-236.) 


Shallow. — Here’s Wart; you see what a 
ragged appearance it is: a’ shall charge you 
and discharge you with the motion of a pew- 
terer’s hammer, come off and on swifter than 
he that gibbets on the brewer’s bucket. — 
And this same half-fac’d fellow, Shadow; 
give me this man; he presents ilo mark to 
the enemy; the foeman may with as great 
aim level at the edge of a penknife. And for 
a retreat, — how swiftly will this Feeble the 
woman’s tailor run off! 0 , give me the spare 

■ ■' ' ’ ^ ^ ' 

2 Thews, muscle. 

» Assemhlunce, aggregate, tout ensemble. 
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ACT IIL Scene 2. 


KIIS^G HENRY lY— PART II. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


men, and spare me the great ones. — Put me 
a caliver^ into Wart^s hand, Bardoiph. 290 
Bard. Hold, Wart, traverse f thus, thus, thus. 
Fal. Come, manage me your caliver. So: 
very well; go to; very good, exceeding good. 
O, give me always a little, lean, old, chopt, 
^bald shot. — Well said, i’ faith. Wart; [^thou’rt 
^^a good scab; hold, there ’s a testeiP for thee.] 
Bhal He is not his craft’s master; he doth 
not do it right. I remember at Mile-end 
Green, when I lay at Clement’s Inn,— I was 
then Sir Dagonet in Arthur’s show,— there 
was a little quiver^ fellow, and a’ would 
manage, you his piece thus; and a’ would 
about and about, and come you in and come 
you in : “ i ah, tah, tah,” would a’ say; bounce ” ^ 
would a’ say; and away again would a’ go, 
and again would a’ come. — I shall ne’er see 
such a fellow. 

Fal. These fellows will do well, Master 
Shallow. — Farewell, Master Silence; I will 
not use many words with you. — Fare you 
well, gentlemen both : I thank you ; I must 
a dozen mile to-night. — Bardoiph, give the 
soldiers coats. sii 

Shal. Sir John, the Lord bless you ! God 
prosper your affairs! God send us peace! 
At your return visit our house; let our old 
acquaintance be renew’d : peradventure I will 
with ye to the court. 

Fal. Fore God, I would you would, Master 
Shallow. — 

JShal. Go to; I have spoke at a word.® God 
keep you. 320 

Fal, Fare you weU, gentle gentleman. 
[Exeunt Shallow and — On, Bardoiph; 

lead themenaway. [Exeunt Bardoiph^ Recruits^ 
and Page.'] As I return, I will fetch off^ these 


justices; I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow. 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to 
this vice of lying ! This same starv’d justice 
hath done nothing but prate to me of the 
wildness of his youth, and the feats he hath 
done about Turnbull Street; and every third 
word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the 
Turk’s tribute. I do remember him at Cle- 
ment’s Inn like a man made after supper of 
a cheese-paring: [[when a’ was naked, he was, \ 
for all the world, like a fork’d radish, with< 
a head fantastically ^carv’d upon it with a^ 
knife; a’ was so forlorn that his dimensions^ 
to any thick sight were invincible;] a’ was^ 
the very genius cf famine, ymt lecherous as 
a monkey, [and the whores called him man-!> 
drake. A’ came ever in the rearward of the^ 
fashion, and sung those tunes to the over-J 
scutch’d ® housewives that he heard the car- / 
men whistle, and sware they were his fancies? 
or his good-nights.] And now is this Vice’s' 
dagger become a squire, and talks as famil- 
iarly of John 0 ’ Gaunt as if he had been 
sworn brother to him; and I’ll be sworn a’ 
ne’er saw-him but once in the Tilt-yard, and 
then he burst® his head for crowding among 
the marshal’s men. I saw it, and told John 
o’ Gaunt he beat his own name; for you 
might have thrust him and all his apparel 
into an eel-skin ; the case of a treble hautboy 
was a mansion for him, a court: and now has 
he land and beefs. Well, I ’ll be acquainted 
with him, if I return; [and it shall go hard< 
but I will make him a philosopher’s two) 
stones to me.] If the young dace be a baitj 
for the old pike, I see no reason in the law 
of nature but I may snap at him. „Let time 
shape, and there an end. [Exit 358 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. TorhJiire. Gaultree Forest 

A March: enter the Aeohbishof of York, 
Mowbray, Hastings, and others^ all armed. 
Arch. What is this forest call’d 1 

1 Calioer, musket. 2 Traverse, march. 

» Tester, sixpence. * Quiver, nimble, s Bourne, bang. 
^ At a word, in a word, briefly. 7 T’etch of, fleece. 
40 


Hast ’T is Gaultree Forest, an ’t shall please 
your grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lords; and send dis- 
coverers^® forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies. 


8 Over-scutch* d, perhaps=:over whipp’d. 

8 Burst, broke. -i 10 Bismverers, scouts. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Kim HENEY IY.--PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Ila^t We liave sent forth already. 

: Arch, 'T is well done.— 

My friends and bretliren in these great affairs, 
< I must acquaint you that I have receiv’d 
Kew-dated^ letters from Northumberland; 
Tlieir cold intent, tenour and substance, thus: 
Here doth he wish his person, with such 
S powers 10 

/ As might hold sortance^ with his quality, 

' The which he could hot levy; whereupon 
; He is retir’d, to ripe^^ his growing fortunes, 

/ To Scotland: and concludes in hearty prayers 
/That 3 "our attempts may overlive the hazard 
/A n d fearful meeting of their opposite.^ 

^ Jlowb, Thus do the hopes we have in him 
5 touch ground. 

And dash themselves to pieces. ] 

Filter a 3fessengeK 

Hast Now, what news? 

Mess. West of this forest, scarcely off* a mile, 
In goodly form comes on^the enemy; 20 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their 
number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 
Mowo. The just proportion that we gave 
them out.^ 

Let us sway on and face them in the field. 

[A farley sounds. 
Arch. AThat w^ell-appointed leader fronts 
us here ? 

Mowh. I think it is my Lord of W estmoreland. 

Enter Westmorelakd. 

West. Health and fair greeting from our 
general, 

The princ^Lord John and Duke of Lancaster. 
Arch. Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, 
in peace: % 29 

What doth concern your coming? 

West Then, my lord, 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded^ with rags, 

1 New-dated, recent. 

2 Hold sortance. be in accordance. 

» Mipe, mature. ^ Opposite, adversary. 

5 Gave them out, descr|bed them. 

® Quardedj trimraedj decked, 


And countenanc’d by boys and beggary, — 

I say, if damn’d commotion so appear’d. 

In his true, native, and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection ^ 40 

AVith you?i fair honours. — You, lord |.rch- 
bishop, 

AVhose see is by a civil peace maintain’d, 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath 
touch’d. 

Whose learning and good letters peace hath 
tutor’d, 

[[ AVhose white investments figure innocence, j 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace, ] ^ 
AA^herefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace that bears such 
gi-ace. 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war; 
[[Turning your books to greaves, your ink to^ 
blood, 60 ^ 

Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine ? 
To a loud trumpet and a point® of war ? ] ^ 

Arch. [[AVherefore do I this? so the question/ 
stands. | 

Briefly, to this end: "we are all diseas’d, s 
And with our sui'feiting and wanton hours J 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, j 
And we must bleed® for it ; of which disease / 
Our late king, Eichard, being infected, died. ^ 
But, my most noble Lord of moreland, ? 
I take not on me here as a physician, 60 S 
Nor do I as an enemy to peace > 

Troop in the throngs of military men; I 

But rather show awhile like fearful war, > 
To diet rank minds, sick of happiness, > 

And purge the obstructions which begin to> 
stop ? 

Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly.] > 
r have in equal balance justly weigh’d 
AVhat wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs 
we suffer, 68 

And find oxir griefs^® heavier than dur offences, 
W e [[see which way the stream of time doth run , } 
And are enforc’d from our most quiet sphered 
By the rough torrent of occasion; | 

“ IfiitiirrectLon, metrically five syllables. 

8 Point, signal (by trumpet). 

9 Bleed, be bled. 10 Griefs, grievances, 

n Occaskm, metrically four syllables. 
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AC^ IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENBY IV.--PABT 11. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


And 2 summary of all our griefs, 73 

When time shall serve, to show in articles, 
IVhich long ere this we offer’d to the king, 
And might by no suit gain our audience. 
When we are wrong’d and would unfold our 
griefs, 

We a-re deni’d access unto his persf)n 
Even by those men that most have done us 
wrong. 79 

;[]The dangers of the days but newly gone, 

S Whose memory is written on the earth 
') With yet appearing blood, and the examples 
j Of every minute’s instance, present now, 
)B[ath put us in these ill-beseeming arms, 

^ Not to break peace or any branch of it, 

} B]^t to establish here a peace indeed, 

5 Concurring both in name and quality. ] 

West Whenever yet was your appeal deni’d? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king? 

£ What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on^ 
you, 90 

^That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
jOf forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 

J And consecrate commotion’s ^ bitter edge? 

^ Arok My brother general, the common- 
^ wealth, 

STo brother born an household cruelty, 

] I make my quarrel in particular. 

J There is no need of any such redress; 

^^Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 

; Mold), Wh*****^ 

jThat feel the bruises of the days before, lOO 
/And suffer the condition of these times 
/To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Jupon our honours? 

; West 0, my good Lord Mowbray, 

/ Construe the times to their necessities, 

/And you shall say indeed, it is the time* 
/And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
/Yet for your part, it not appears to me, 

/ Either from the king or in the present time, 
jThat you should have an inch of any ground 
<To build a grief® on. Were you not restor’d 
vTo all the Duke of Norfolk’s signories, ill 
\ Your noble and right well remember’d father’s? 
^ Mowk What thing, in honour, had my 
5 father lost, 

1 Grate on, vex, harass. 

2 Commotion's, rebellion’s. 

8 Grief, grievance. 
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That need to be reviv’d and breath’d in me?^ 
The king that lov’d him, as the state stood then, ^ 
Was force perforce^ compell’d to banish him;^ 
And then that Henry Bolingbroke and he, 
Being mounted and both roused in their seats, / 
Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, ^ 
Their armed staves in charge,^ their beavers®^ 
down, 120) 

Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights 7/ 
of steel, ' J 

And the loud trumpet blowing them together, ; 
Then, then, when thGre was nothing could ^ 
have stay’d ? 

My father from t^^e breast of Bolingbroke, — < 
0, when the king did throw his warder® down, < 
His own life hung upon the staff he threw; < 
Then threw he down himself and ail their ^ 
^ lives < 

That by indictment and by dint of sword \ 
Have since miscarri’d® under Bolingbroke. s 
West You speak, Lord Mowbray, now youS 
know not what.' iso) 

The Earl of Hereford was reputed then I 

In England the most valiant gentleman. I 
Who knows on whom fortune would then? 

have smil’d? > 

But if your father had been victor there, > 

He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry: > 

For all the country in a general voice ? 

Cri’d hate upon him; and all their prayers/ 
and love i 

Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on i 
And bless’d and grac’d indeed, more than the- 
king. 139 

But this is mere digression from my purpose, J 
Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs; to tell youTrom Ms 
grace 

That he wilkgive you audience; and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just, 
You shall enjoy them, every thing set off 
That might so much as think you enemies. 

Moivk But he hath forc’d us to compel this 
^ offer; 

And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

4 Force perforce, of necessity. 

8 In charge, ready for the charg/e. 

® Bearers, movable fronts of helmets. 

'J Sights, eye-holes, r ® Warder, truncheon. 

® Miscarried, perished. 



ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Kma HENEY lY.— PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Mowbray, you overween ^ to take it so. 
This offer comes from mercy, not from fear; 
For, lo! within a ken^ oui’ army lies, 151 
Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 

Our battle^ is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 
Our armour all as strong, our cause the best; 
Then reason "will our hearts should be as good : 
Say you not then oiu’ offer is eompell’d. 
Mowb. Well, by my will we shall admit no 
parley. i 

West That argues but the shame of your 
offence; 160 

A rotten case abides no handling.^ 

East Hath the Prince John a full com- 
mission, ° 

In very ample virtue of his father, ^ 

To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon? 

West That is intended in the general’s 
name; ^ 

I muse® you make so slight a question.’’ 

Arch, Then take, my Lord, of Westmore- 
land, this schedule, 

For this contains our general grievances. 
Each several article herein redress’d, i!ro 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are insinew’d® to this action,® 

Acquitted by a true substantial form, 

And present execution of our wiUs 
To us and to our purposes confin’d, 

We come within our awful hanks again, 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 
West. This will I show the general. Please 
you, lords, irs 

In sigh* of both our battles we may meet; 
And, either end in peace — which God so 
frame! — ^ , 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. ' 

Arch, . My lord", we will do so. 

\Exit Westmordand, 

1 Overween, are presumptuons. 

3 Within a Teen, in sigM. s Battle, army. 

* Handling, metrically a trisyllable. 

« Commission, metrically a quadrisyllable, 
c Muse, wonder. ? Questim, here a trisyllable. 

8 allied, 

» Action, a metrical trisyllable, as in 192 below 
Battles, armies. 


Moich, There is a thing within my bosom 
tells me 183 

That no conditions of our peace can stand. 
East Fear you not that; if we can make 
our peace 

Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 

Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky moun- 
tains. 

Alowh, Yea, but our valuation shall be such 
That every slight and false-derived cause, 
Yea, every idle, nice,’^ and wanton reason 
Shall to the king taste of this action; 192 
That, were our royal faiths martyi^ in love, 
We shall be winnow’d ydth so rough a wind 
That even our corn shall seem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. 

Arch. No, no, my lord. Note this: the king 
is weary 

Of dainty and such. picking grievances; 

[[ For he hath found to end one doubt by death | 
Eevives two greater in the heirs of life, 200 < 
And therefore will he wipe his tables^® clean, | 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory j 

That may repeat and history^® his loss { 

To new remembrance; for full well he knows j 
He cannot so precisely weed this land ? 

As his misdoubts^’' present occasion.^® 3 ^ 

His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend; 

[[So that this land, like an on-crto...,ive wife 210 5 
That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes, ? 
As he is striking, holds his infant up, i 

And hangs resolv’d®® correction in the arm I 
That was uprear’d to execution.®^ 3 ( 

East Besides, the king hath wasted all his 
rods 

On late offenders, that®® he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement; 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 

May offer,®® but not hold. 


n Mice, trivial. ^3 j%at, so tbat. 

18 Partition, metrically four syllables. 

14 Picking, petty. is Tables, tablets, note-book. 

16 History, relate, expound. 

17 Misdoubts, suspicious. 

18 Occasion, here a quadrisyllable. 

• 16 Hangs, suspends, interrupts. 3o BesdWd, purposed. 

21 Execution, metrically five syllables. 

22 That, so that. 23 Offer, threaten, menace. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY IT.— PART IL 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


* 

AreL 'T is very true; 

And therefore be assur’d, my good lord 
marshal, 220 

If we do now make our atonement^ well, 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 

Mowh. it so. 

Here^is return’d my Lord of Wes&ioreland. 


Re-enter Westmoreland. 

West. The prince is here at hand; pleaseth 
your lordship 225 

To meet his grace just distance ’tween our 
armies 1 

Jloivh. Your grace of York, in God’s name, 
then, set forward. 



Lan. Good day to you, gentle lord Archbishop.— (Act iv. 2. 2.) 


Arch. Before , 2 and greet his grace; my lord, 
we come. l&eunt. 

Scene IL Another Fart of the Forest 

The trumpets sound a parley; then enter ^ from 
one side, Mowbray, the Archbishop, 
Hastings, and others: from the other side, 
Prince John of Lancaster, and West- 
moreland; Officers, and others with them. 

Lan. You are well encounter’d here, my 
cousin Mowbray. — 

Good day to you, gentle lord Archbishop; — 


And so to you, Lord Hastings,— and to all. — 
My Lord of York, it better show’d with you 
When that your flock, assembl’d by i^.he bell, 
Encircled you to hear with I’everence 
Your exposition on the holy text, 

Than now to see you here an iron*'^ man, 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the yjord to sword and life to death. 
That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 12 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 
Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness 1 With you, lord 
bishop, 

.f 


1 Atonement, reconciliation. 

2 Before, i.e. go you before. 
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8 Iron, armoured. 




ACT IV. Scene 2 . 


KING HENEY IV.—PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scene 2 . 


It is even so. Wiio hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you vrere within the hooks of God? 
To us the speaker in his parliament; 

To us the imagin’d voice of God himself; 

The very opener and intelligencer^ 20 

Between the grace, the sanctities, of heaven 
And our dull vrorkings. 0, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place, 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a false favourite doth his prince’s name, 
In deeds dishonourable? You have ta’en up , 2 
Under the counterfeitdd zeal of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my father. 
And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here up-swarm’d them. 

Arch. Good my Lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father’s peace; 3i 
But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 

The time misorder’d^ doth, in common sense. 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous 
form. 

To hold our safety up. ^I sent your grace 
The parcels^ and particulars of our grief, 

The which hath been with scorn shov’d from 
the court, 

Whereon this Hydra son of war is born; 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm’d 
asleep 39 

With grant of our most just and right desires, 
And true obedience, of this madness cur’d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

Mowb. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

^ l[^IIast. And though we here fall down, 

i We have supplies® to second our attempt: 

If they miscarry, theirs shall second them; 
And so success® of mischief shall be born, 
And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation, ^ 

( Lan. You are too shallow, Hastings, much 
\ too shallow, 60 

)To soimd the bottom of the after-times. ] 
West, Pleaseth your grace to answer them 
directly 

How far forth® you do like their articles. 


1 Intelligencer, mediator. 2 Ta*m up, levied. 

^ Misorder'd, disordered. ^Parcels, items, details, 
s Supplies, reserves. e Success, succession. 

? Generation, metrically five syllables, 
s Eow far forth, i.e. to wbat degree? 


Zan. I like them ail, and do allow® them 
well, 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 
My father’s purposes have been mistook, 
And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning and authority. — 

My lord, t^ese griefs shall be with speed re- 
dress’d; 

Upon my souljjihey shall. If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers^® unto their several 
counties, 6i 

As we will ours; and here between the armies 
Let ’s drink together friendly, and embrace, 
That all their eyes may bear those tokos home 
Of our restored love and amity. 

[Soldiers bring forward a flagon 
of wine and tankards. 

Arch. I take your princely word for these 
redresses. 

Lan. I give it you, and will maintain my 
word; [Takes a tankard of wine. 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 

Hast. [To an officer] Go, captain, and deliver 
to the army 

This news of peace; let them have pay, and 
part:^^ 7o 

I know it will well please them. Hie thee, 
captain. [Exit Officer. 

Arch. [Drinhing] To you, my noble Lord of 
Westmoreland. 

West. [DrinMng] I pledge your grace; and, 
if you knew what pV-ins"*^' ' 

I have bestow’d, to breed this present peace, 
You would drink freely: but my love to ye 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 

Arch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it. — 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, Mow- 
bray. 

Mowb. You wish me health in very happy 
season; 

For I am, on the sudden, something ill, so 

Arch. Against ^2 chances men are ever 
merry; 

But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz; since sudden 
sorrow 


9 Allow, approve. Powers, forces, soldiers. 

Part, depart. 12 Agaimt, before. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


KING HENEY IV.—PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


Serves to say thus, — some good thing comes 
to-morrovr. u 

Arch, Believe me, lam passing light inspirit. 

Mowh. So much the worse, if your own rule 
be true. within. 

Lan. The word of peace is render’d; hark, 
how they shout! ^ 

Mdwh. This had been cheerful after victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 

Tor then both parties nobly are subdu’d, 90 

And neither party loser. 

Layi. Go, my lord, 

And let our army be discharged too. — 

r [Exit Westmoreland. 

And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 

March by us, that we may peruse^ the men 

We should have cop’d withal. 

Arch. Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, ere they be dismiss’d, let them march by. 

[Exit Hastings. 

Lan. I trust, lords, we shall lie^ to-night 
together. — 

Re-enter Westmoreland. 

Now cousin, wherefore stands our army still? 

The leaders, having charge from you 
to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. lOO 

Lan. They know their duties. 

Re-enter Hastings. 

Hast. MyTord^r army is dispers’d already. 

Like youthful steers unyok’d, they take their 
courses 

East, west, north, south; or, like a school broke 
up, 

Each hurries toward his home and sporting- 
place. 

West. Good tidings, my Lord Hastings; for 
the which 

I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason: 

And you, lord drchbishop, and you. Lord 
MowbrSy, 

Of capital treason I attach^ you both. 

[Soldiers surround and disarm them. 

Mowh. Is this proceeding just and honour- 
able ? 

West. Is your assembly so? 


i Peruse, inspect lodge. ^Attach, arrest 
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Arch. Will you thus break your faith? 

Lan. I pawn’d^ thee none. 

I promis’d you redress of these same griev- 
ances 113 

Whereof you did complain; which, by mine 
honour, 

I will perform with a most Christian care. 
But for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion and such acts as yours. 
pyCost shallowly did yoiffchese armscommence, ( 
Fondly^ brought here and foolishly sent 5 
hence. — \ 

Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter’d? 

stray; ^ 120 ? 

God, and not we, h 4 th safely fought to-day.— ]| < 
Some guard these traitors to the block of 
death, 

Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene III. Another Part of the Forest. ■ 

Alarum. Excursions. Enter Falstaff and 
CoLEViLE, meeting. 

Fal. WTiat ’s your name, sir? of what con- 
dition are you, and of what place, I pray? 

Ool. I am a knight, sir; and my name is 
Colevile of the Hale. 

]^Fal. Well, then, Colevile is your name, a; 
knight is your degree, and your place the! 
dale: Colevile shall be still your name, a! 
traitor your degree, and the dungeon your! 
place, a place deep enough; so shall you be! 
still Colevile of the dale. 10 1 

Col. ] Are not you Sir John Falstaff? I 
Fal. As good a man as he, sir, whoe’er I 
am. Ho ye yield, sir? or shall I s'^'eat for 
you? [If I do sweat, they are the drops of< 
thy lovers, ^id they weep for thy death;! 
therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and' 
do observance® to my mercy. ]] ' 

Col. I thinf you are Sir John Falstaff, and 
in that thought yield me. 19 

* Fal. Cl have a whole school of tongues in! 
this belly of mine, and not a tongue of them 
all speaks any other word but my name. An 
I had but a belly of any indifferency, I were 


* Pawn% pledged. r « Fondly, foolishly. 
^ Ohservance, homage. 



ACT IV. Scene S. 


KING HENRY lY— PART II. 


ACT IT. Scene 3- 


simply the most active fellow in Europe; my 
•womb/ my womb, my ^vomb undoes me . — 2 
Here comes our general. 

Miter Peijice John of Lancaster, West- 
moreland, Blunt, and others. 

Lan. The heat- is past; follow no further 
now. — 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmore- 
land. — [Exit Westmoreland. 

Now, Ealstaff, where have you been all this 
while? n 29 

When every thing is ended, then you come. 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 

Fal. I would be sorry, my lord, but it 
should be thus; I never knew yet but rebuke 
and eheck^ was the reward of valour. Bp 
you think me a swallow, an arrow, or a bullet? 
have I, in my poor and old motion, the ex- 
pedition of thought? I have speeded hither 
with the very extremes^ inch of possibility: 
I have founder’d nine score and odd posts; 
and here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my 
pure and immaculate valour, takefr Sir John 
Coleviie of the Dale, a most furious knight 
and valorous enemy. But what of that? he 
saw me, and yielded; that I may justly say, 
with the hook-nos’d fellow of Borne, I came, 
saw, and overcame. 46 

Lan. It was more of his courtesy than your 
deserving- 

Fal. I know not; here he is, and here I 
yield him: and I beseech your grace, let it be 
book’d with the rest of this day’s deeds; or, 
by the Lord, I will have it in a particular 
ballad els>e, with mine own picture on the top 
( on ’ t, Coleviie kissing my foot. [[ To the which 
I coxxrse if I be enforc’d, if you do^ot all show 
ilike gilt two-pences to me, and I in the clear 
^sky of fame o’ershine you as much as the full 
<moon doth the cinders of the element,^ which 
^ show like pins’ heads to her, believe not the 
^word of the noble. Therefore let me have 
bright, and let desert mount. , 6i 

> Lan. Thine ’s too heavy to mount. 

> Fal. Let it shine, then. 

1 Womb, belly. , 2 ffeai, race, pursuit. 

8 Check, reproof. Element^ sky, heaven. 


Lan. Thine ’s too thick to shine. > 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, ^ 
that may do me good, and call it what you> 
wull. ^ 

La7i. Is thy name Coleviie? S 

Col. It is, my lord. I 

Lan. A Ijiamous rebel art thou, Coleviie. 69; 





Col I think you are Sir'Joha Falstaff, and in that thoughtP 
yield me.~{Act iv. 3. 18, 19.) 


Fal. And a famous true subject took him, > 
Col. I am, my lord, but as my betters are ? 
That led me hither: had they beenruFd by me, ? 
You should have won them dearer than you? 
have. ^ I 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves, ? 
but thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself? 
away gratis; and I thank thee for thee.] \ 

Re-ent&r Westmoreland, 

« 

Lan. Now, have you left pursuit? 

Tfesif. Retreat is made, and execution stay’d. 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


KING HENRY IT.— PART II. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


Lan, Send Colevile with his confederates 
To York, to present execution.^ — so 

Blunt, lead him hence, and see yon guard him 
sure. — 

[Exeunt Blunt and others with ColeiKle, 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my 
lords. ^ 

I hear the king my father is sore sick; 

Our news shall go before us to his majesty, — 
Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort him, 
And we with sober speed will follow you. 
Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave 
to go 

Throug^iGrloucestershire; and, when you come 
to court, 

Stand my good lord, pray, in your good report. 
^Lan. Fare you well, Falstaff; I, in my 
condition,^ 90 

Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

[Exeunt all hut Falstaff, 
Fal. I would you had but the wit; T were 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, this 
same young sober-blooded boy doth not love 
me; nor a man cannot make him laugh: but 
that ’s no marvel, he drinks no wine. There ’s 
never none of these demure boys come to any 
proof; for thin drink doth so over-cool their 
blood, and making many fish-meals, that they 
^fall into a kind of male green-sickness; []and 
then, when they marry, they get wenches ; they 
are general ^ fp^la-a nd cowards; which some of 
^ us should be too, but f or infiammation.]] A good 
sherris-sack hath a two-fold operation in it. 
It ascends me into the brain; dries me there 
all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it; makes it apprehensive, 
quick, forgetive,® full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes; which, deliver’d o’er to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes 
excellent wit. The second property of your 
excellent sherris is the warming of the blood; 

wtiich, before cold and settled, left the liver 
^ white and pale, which is the badge of pusil- 
danimity and cowardice; but the sherris warms 
< it and makes it course from the inwards to 
i the parts extreme. ] It illumineth the face, 
which as a beacon gives warning to all the rest 

1 Execution, metrically five syllables. 

2 Condition, official capacity. 

8 Forgetive, inventive. 
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of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then 
the vital commoners and inland petty spirits 
muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, 
great and puff’d up with this retinue, doth 
any deed of coui’age; and this valour comes 
of sherris. []So that skill in the weapon is) 
nothing without sack, for that sets it a-work;i 
and learning a mere hoard of gold kept by a/ 
devil, till sack commences‘^ it and sets it in/ 
act and use.] Hereof 'fcomes it that Prince^ 
Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of Ins father, he hath, like 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manur’d, hus- 
banded, and till’d with ex-cellent endeavour 
of drinking gooct and good store of fertile 
sherris, that*'’ he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first 
humane principle I would teach them should 
be, to forswear thin potations and to addict 
themselves to sack. — 185 

Enter Pardolph. 

How now, Bardolph? 

Bard. The army is discharg’d all and gone. 

Fal. Ldt them go. I ’ll through Glouces- 
tershire; and there will I visit Master Kobert 
Shallow, esquire. I have him already temper- 
ing between my finger and my thumb, and 
shortly will I seal with him. Come away. 

[Exeimt 

[[Scene lY. Westminster, The Jerusalem ) 

Chamber. I 

Enter the'Kmoc, the Princes Thomas of Clae-) 
ENCE and Humphrey of Gloucester,) 
Warwick, and others. ^ $ 

Finff. Now lords, if God doth give suc-i 
cessful ] 

To this debate^ that bleedeth at our doors, I 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, ) 
And draw nC swords but what are sanctified. ? 
Our navy is address’d,^ our power collected, > 
'Our substitutes in absence well invested,® ) 
And every thing lies level to our wish; ) 

Only, we want a little personal strength, i 

4 Commences, starts. s That, so that. 

, 6 JOebaU, dissension. 

V Address'd, prepare^. 

8 Invested, installed in office. 



act IV. Scene 4, 


KING HENKY IV,— PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scene 4 . 


; And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

; Come underneath the yoke of government. 

{ War. Both which we doubt not but your 
' majesty n 

^ Shall soon enjoy. 

/ King. Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 
/Where is the prince your brother? 

? Glow. 1 think he ’s gone to hunt, my lord, 

/ at Windsor. 

I King. And how acCompanf d ? 
i Glou. I do not know, my lord. 

^ King. Is not his bro’iiher, Thomas of Ciar- 
/ ence, with him? 

^ Glou. No, my good lord; he is in presence 
( here. 

I Clar. What would my lord and father? 
King. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of 
Clarence. ^ 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother ? 20 

He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, 
Thomas. ^ 

I ^ Thou hast a better place in his affection 
)Than ail thy brothers; cherish it, my boy, 
^And noble offices thou mayst effect" 

} Of mediation, after I am dead, 

{ Between his greatness and thy other brethren. 

I Therefore omit^ him not; blunt not his love, 
/Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
/By seeming cold or careless of his will. 

/For he is gracious, if he be observ’d;- 30 
/He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
/Open as day for melting charity; 

/Yet notwithstanding, being incens’d, he’s flint, 
/As humorous® as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

His temper, therefore, must be well observ’d. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood indit’d to mirth; 
^But, being moody, give him line and scope, 
jTiil that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
^Confound themselves with working. Learn 
) this, Thomas, 4 i 

) And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends," 
^ A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
^That"^ the united vessel of their blood, 
Mingled with venom of suggestion® — 

1 Omit, neglect. 2 Observ^d^ deferred to. 

» Eumorom, capricious. * * That, so that, 

s Suggestion, temptation; here a quadrisyllable. 


As, force perforce,® the age wdll pour it in — 7 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong? 
As aconitum^ or rash gunpowder. / 

Clar. I shall observe him with all care and / 
•love. / 

King. W^hy art thou not at Windsor with/ 
him, Thomas? so/ 

Clar. He is not there to-day; he din& in/ 
London. / 

King. And how accompani’d? canst thou/ 
tell that? \ 

Clar. With Poins, and other his continual^ 
followers. ^ 

King. Most subject is the fattest -soil to^ 
weeds, - ^ 

And he, the noble image of my youth, J 

Is overspread with them; therefore my grief;! 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. i 
The blood weeps from my heart when I do ) 
shape I 

In forms imaginary the unguided days 59 ^ 
And rotten times that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. j 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, ^ 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, ^ 
WTien means and lavish manners meet to-J 
gether, J 

O, with what wings shall his affections® fly ^ 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay! ^ 
War. My gracious lord, you look beyond®) 
him quite. — - ^ > 

The prince but studies his companions^® ? 

Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the/ 
language, 69 / 

’T is needful that the most immodest word ? 
Be look’d upon and learn’d; which once at-/ 

tain’d, / 

Your highness knows, comes to no further use / 
But to be known and hated. So, like gross/ 
terms, < 

The prince will in the perfectness of time / 
Cast off his followers; and their memory < 

Shall as a pattern or a measure live, < 

By which his grace must mete the lives of/ 
others, ) 

Turning past evils to advantages. ^ 

® Force perforce, of necessity. 

? A com'tom, aconite. s jljfectiow, propensities. 

9 Look beyond, misjudge. 

10 Companions, metrically a quadrisyllable, 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


KING HENRY IV.-PAET II. 


ACT IV. Scone 5. 


?; King. ’T is seldom when the bee doth leave 
her comb 

< In the dead carrion. — 

I Enter Westmobeland. ^ 

i Who’s here? Westmoreland! so 

\ West Health to my sovereigiij and new 
\ happiness 

^ Added to that that I am to deliver! 

Prince John your son doth kiss your grace’s 
hand; 

Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings, and all 
\ Are brought to the correction of your law. 

( There^is not now a rebel’s sword unsheath’d, 
> But Peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 

^ The manner how this action liath been borne 
jllere at more leisure may your highness read, 

I With every course in his^ particular, so 
King, 0 Westmoreland, thou art a summer 
bird. 

Which ever in the haunch ^ of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. — 

Enter Habcourt. 

Look, here ’s more news, 

Ear. From enemies heaven keep your ma- 
< jesty; 

? And, when they stand against you, may they 
^ fall 

^ As those that I am come to tell you of 1 
^The Earl ^ orth umberland and the Lord 

I Bardolph, 

With a great power of English and of Scots, 
Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. 

^ The manner and true order of the fight lOO 
<This packet, please it you, contains at large. 

/ King. And wherefore should these good 
^ news make me sick? 

( Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 

^But write her fair words still in foulest 
< letters? 

< She either gives a stomach^ and no food, — 
(Such are tile poor, in health; or else a feast 
(And takes away the stomach,— such are the 
) rich, 

jThat have abundance and enjoy it not. 
h should rejoice now at this happy news; 

1 IIu, its. 

^ Maunch, Mnder part, latter part. 

® Stomach, appetite. 
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And now ray sight fails, and my brain m 
giddy.— 110 

0 me! come near me, now I am much ill. 
Glou. Comfort, your majesty! 

Clar. 0 my royal father! 

My sovereign lord, cheer up your- 
self, look np. 

War. Be patient, princes; you do know, 
these fits 

Are with his highness^ very ordinary. ' 

Stand from him, give him air; he’ll straight' 
be well. ^ I 

Clar. No, no, he cannot long hold out these’ 
pangs. j 

The incessant care and labour of his mind \ 

Hath wrought the mure, ^ that should confine J 
it in, ; 

r So thin that life looks through, and will break j 
out. 1205 

Glou. The people fear'’ me ; for they do obser ve S 
U nf ather ’d heirs and loathly® births of nature : ) 
The seasons ehange'cheir manners, as the year | 
j Had found some months asleep, and leap’d) 
j them over. ? 

j Clar. I’he river hath thrice fiow’d, no ebb? 

I between; ? 

And the old folk, time ’s doting chronicles, I 
Say it did so a little time before ? 

That our great-grandsire, Edward, sick’d and? 
died, < 

War. Speak lower, princes, for the king< 
recovers. 129 ( 

Glou. This apoplexy will certain be his end, 5 
King. I pray you, take me up, and bear mej 
hence J 

Into some other chamber; softly, pray. i 

\Exeunt ] 

SciSWE Y. Another Chamber. 

The King- lying on a bed: Clarence, Glotj- 
OESTERy. Warwior, and others standing 
around Mm; Pages, Attendants. 

King. Let there be no noise made, my 
gentle friends; 

Unless some dull® and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

^ 4 Wrought the mure, 'worn the wall. 

« Fear, alarm, frighten.* ® Loathly, loathsome, 

S' As, as if. 8 j)uU, soothing, soporific. 



9 

ACT IV. Scene 5, 

ira?% Cali for the music in the other room. 

\_Exeunt two Pages, 
King. Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 
Clar. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 
War. Less noise, less noise! [Music within. 

Enter Prikce Henry. 

PHfiice. Who saw the Duke of Clarence? 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 

Clar. I am here, brother, full of heavi- 
ness. 

Prince. How now! rain within doors, and 
none abroad ! 

Hoiv doth the king? lo 

Glou. Exceeding ill. 

Prince. Heard he the good new^s yet? 
Tell it him? • 


KING HENRY lY.— PART II. 



Frince. 3Vly due from thee is this imperial crown, Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits. 

WMch, as immediate from thy place and blood. Which God shall guard.— -(Act iv. 5. 41-44.) 


Glow. He alter’d much upon the hear- 
ing it. 

Prvicci If he be sick 

With joy, he will recover without physic. 
War. Not so much noise, my^ords. — Sweet 
prince, speak low; 

The king your father is dispos’d to sleep. 
Clar. Let us withdraw into the other room. 
War. Will ’t please your grace to go along 
with us? 13 

Prince. No; I will sit and watch here by 
the king. — 

[Exetmt all hut ike Prince. Music ceases. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troubiescme a bedfellow? 

0 polish’d pertiirbatidn! golden care! 


That keep’st the ports ^ of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night! sleep with it now! 
Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggen^ bound 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, so 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather whic^ stirs not; 
Did he suspire,^ that light and weightless 
down 

Perforce^ must move. [Goes behind My 
gracious lord! my father! — 


1 Ports, portals. s Biggen, nightcap 

^ Svspire, breathe. ^ Perforce, of necessity. 
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ACT IV. Scene 6. 


KING HENKY IV.— PART II. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


This sleep is sound indeed; this is a sleep 
That from this golden rigoP hath divorc’d 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness r 
Shall, 0 dear fathei', pay thee plenteously; 40 
My due from thee is this imperial croAvn, 
Which, as immediate^ from thy*" place and 
blood, 

Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, 

[Ptittmgf on his head. 
Which God shall guard; and put the world’s 
whole strength 

Into oijp giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me: this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as ’t is is left to me. 

[Exit. 

Kmg. [xiwahing] Warwick! Gloucester! 
Clarence! 

Be-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, 
and the rest. 

Clar, Doth the king call ? 

TFar. What would your majesty? How 
fares your grace ? 50 

King. Why did you leave me here alone, 
my lords? 

Glar. We left the prince my brother here, 
my liege, 

Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

King. The Prince of Wales! Where is he? 
let me see Inm; 

He is not here. 

War. The dopr is open; he is gone this way. 

Glou. He came not through the chamber 
where we stay’d. 

King. Where is the crown? who took it 
from my pillow? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we 
left it here. 

King. The prince hath ta’en it hence; go, 
seek him out. ■ eo 

Is he so has^ that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death? — 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick; chide him 
hither. [Exit Warwick. 

This part® of his conjoins with my disease, 

X Migol, circlet, 

^ Immediate, directly hereditary. 

8 Part, action, 


And helps to end me.~ See, sons, what things 
you are! 

How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their 
brains with care, 

Their bones with industry; 70 

For this they have engrossed and pil’d up 
The canker’d heaps of Sftrange-achieved gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts ^nd martial exercises: 
When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
The virtuous^ sweets. 

Our thighs pack’d" with wax, our mouths with 
honey, 

We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 
.^re murther’d for our pains. This bitter 
taste 

Yield his engrossments® to the ending fa- 
ther. — 80 

Re-enter Warwick. 

Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his frisnd sickness hath determin’d® me? 
War. My lord, I found the prince in the 
next room, 

Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 
With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, wliich never quafPd but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his 
knife 

With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
King. But wherefore did he take away the 
crown? 

Re-enter Prince Henry. 

Lo, where he comes. — Come hither to me, 
Harry.— 90 
Depart the chamber; leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Warwick and the rest. 
Prince. I never thought to hear you speak 
again. 

r King. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that 
thought; 

I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 

* VirHous, powerful. 

5 MngroBsmenU, accumulations. 

6 Pet^rminUl^ encletl, flnisliedi, 



ACT IV. Scene 5. 


KING HENRY IV.—PART 11 . 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


That thou wilt needs invest thee with my 
honours 

Before thj hour be ripe ? O foolish youthl 
Thou seeFst the greatness that will over- 
whelm thee. 

Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind loo 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 
Thou hast stoFn that which after some few 
hours 

lYere thine without offence, and at my death 
Thou hast seal’d up^ m;;^ expectation 
Thy life did manifest thou iov’dst me not, 
And thou wilt have me die assur’d of it. 
^£Thou hid’st a thousand ^daggers in thy 
thoughts, 

Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 
To stab at half an hour^ of my life. 

What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour? 
Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself, 
i And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
^That thou art crowned, npt that I am dead. 

I Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head: 

Only compound^ me with forgotten, dust; 
Give that wdiich gave thee life unto the worms.] 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees; 
For now a time is come to mock at form. 
Harry the Fifth is crown’d! up, vanity! 120 
Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, 
hence! 

And to the English court assemble now. 
From every region, apes of idleness! 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your 
scum! 

Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, 
danc^ 

Revel the night, rob, murther, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more; 12s 
England shall double gild his treble guilt, 
England shall give him office, honour, might; 
For the fifth Harry from curb’d license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent, 
t) my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows! 


1 SeaVd up, confirmed. 

2 Expectation, metrically five syllables, 
s Hour, pronounced as a dissyllable. 

■t Compound, ming>e. 


When that my care could not withhold tfiy 
riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

[] O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, ) 

Peopled with w^olves, thy old inhabitants! ] ; 
Prince. 0 , pardon me, my liege! but for 
my tears, 

The moist ihipediments unto my speech,, 140 
I had forestall’d this dear^ and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours! [Kneels] If I affect® it 
more 

Than as your honour and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 
Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth,^ this prostrate g.nd exterior bending. 
God witness with me, when I here came in, 
And found no course of breath within your 
majesty, isi 

How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 
O, let me in my present wildness die, 

And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 

I spake unto this crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it: “The care on thee 
depending 

Hath fed upon the body of my father; I60 

Therefore, thou best of gold"d.rt worst of gold. 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 
Preserving life in medicine potable; 

But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most re- 
nown’d, 

Hast eat thy bearer up.” Thus*, iny mt;st 
royal liege, 

Accusing it, I put it on my head. 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

That had before my face murther’d my father, 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, iro 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride. 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head, 

if* 


Dear, eaniest. Affect, loxo. ^ Teaeheih, prompts. 
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And make me as the poorest vassal is 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 
King, 0 my son, 

God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou mightst win the more thy father’s 
love, 180 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it ! 

Conie hither, Harry, {He riseo, the King 
embraces Am], sit thou by my bed; 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. {The Prince sits by 
the King.] God knows, my son. 

By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met^ this crown; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet. 
Better opinion, ^ better confirmation; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 190 
With me into the earth. It seem’d in me 
But as an honour snatch’d with boisterous 
hand. 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it«by their assistances; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed. 
Wounding supposed ^ peace. All these bold 
fears 

Thou see’st with peril I have answered; 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument: and now my death 
Changes the mode; for what in me was pur- 
chas’d, 200 

Falls upon thee^ a more fairer sort; 

So thou the garland wear’st successively.^ 
Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I 
could do, 

Thou art not firm enough, since griefs® are 
green;® 

And all my friends, which thou must make 
thy friends, 

Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en 
out; 

vsrhose fell working I was first advanc’d 
< And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 

1 Met, obtained- 2 Opinion, reputation. 

® Supposed, imaginary. 

4 Successively, by right of succession. 

® Qfiefs, grievances. « Green, fresh. 
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To be again displac’d: which to avoid, S 
I cut them olf, and had a purpose now 210 / 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, I 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look/ 
Too near unto my state,] Therefore, my Harry, [ 
Be it thy course to busy giddy ^ minds 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne 
out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my^ lungs are wasted so 
That strength of speech is utterly deni’d me.— 
How I came by the crown, O God forgive; 
And grant it may witTfi thee in true peace live! 

Prince. My gracious liege, 221 

You won it, woi :3 it, kept it, gave it me: 

Then plain and right must my possession be; 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

Enter Prince J ohn of Lancaster. 

King. Look, look, here comes my John of 
Lancaster. 

Lan. Health, peace, and happiness to my 
royal father ! 

King. ^Thou bring’st me happiness and 
peace, son John; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is 
flown 

From this bare wither’d trunk: upon thy 
sight 2S0 

My wordly business makes a period. 

Where is my Lord of Warwick? 

Prince. My Lord of Warwick 1 

Enter Warwick, and others. 

King. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did^swoon? 
War. ’T is call’d J erusalem, my noble lord. 
K%ng. Laud be to God ! even there my life 
must e£d. 

It hath been prophesi’d to me many years, 

I should not(^ die but in Jerusalem, ass 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land. — 
JBut bear me to that chamber: there I ’ll lie; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. {Esaeunt 

1 Giddy, excitable. 
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AC 

ScEJTB I. Gloucestershire. A room in Skallouis 
Mouse. 

Enter Shallow, Falstafe, Bardolph, 
a7id Page. 

Shal. By cock and* pie, sir, yon shall not 
away to-night. — What, Davy, I say! 

Fal. You must excuse me. Master Eobert 
Shallow. 

Shot. I will not excuse you; you shall not 
be excus’d; excuses shall not be admitted; 
there is no excuse shall serve; you shall not 
be excus’d.— “Why, Davy! 

Enter Davy with paj)ers. 

JDavy. Here, sir. 9 

ShaZ. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see, 
Davy; let me see, Da-^; let me see: yea, 
marry, William cook, bid him come hither. — 
Sir John, you shall not be excus’d.^ 

Davy. Marry, sir, thus; those precepts^ 
cannot be serv’d: and, again, sir, shall we 
sow the headland with wheat ? 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for 
William cook; — are there no young pigeons? 

Davy. Yes, sir. — Here is now the smith’s 
note for shoeing and plough-irons. 20 

Shal. Let it be cast® and paid. — Sir John, 
ydu shall not be excus’d. 

Dan)y. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket 
must needs be had; — and, sir, do you mean to 
stop any of William’s wages, about the sack 
he lost the other day at Hinckley fair? 

Shxil. A’ shall answer it. — Some pigeons, 
Davy, a couple of short-legg’d'^ens, a joint 
of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook. 30 

Davy. Doth the man of war Itay all night, 
sir? 

Shal. Yea, Davy. I will use him well; a 
friend i’ the court is better than a penny in 
purse. Use his men well, Davy; for they are 
arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

1 w^rra,nt§. ^ 2 reckoned up. ^ 


T V. 

Davy. No worse than they are backbitten, 
sir; for they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy. About thy 
business, I>avy. ^ 4o 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Yisor of Woncot against Clement 
Perkes of the hill. 

Shal. There is many complaints, Davy, 



Shal. Use his men well, Davy ; for they are arrant knayes, 
and will backbite.— (Act v. 1. 35, 36.) 


against that Yisor; that Yisor is an arrant 
knave, on my knowledge. 46 

Davy. I grant your worship that he is a 
knave, sir; but yet, God forbid, sir, but a 
knave should have some countenance at his 
friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able 
to speak for himself, when a knave is not. I 
have serv’d your worship truly, sir, this eight 
years; and if I cannot once or twice in a 
quarter bear out a knave against an honest* 
man, I have but a very little credit with your 
worship. The knave is mine honest friend, sir; 
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therefore, I beseech your worship, let him be 
countenanc’d. 57 

Skal. Go to; I say he shall have no wrong. 
Look about, Davy. — JJav^.] Where are 
you. Sir John? Come, come, come, off with 
your boots. — Give me your hand, Master 
Bardolph. 

Bard. I am glad to see your worship. 

Shal. 1 thank thee with all my heart, kind 
Master Bardolph; — and welcome, my tali 
fellow \to the Page], — Come, Sir John. gg 

Fal. I’ll follow you, good Master Eobert 
Shallow. — [E.rit Shallow.^ Bardolph, look to 
our horses. — [Exeunt Bardolph and Page.'] 
If I were saw’d into quantities,’- I should 
make four dozen of such bearded hermits’ 
st*^.ves as Master Shallow, It is a wonderful 
thing to see the semblabie ^ coherence of his 
men’s spirits and his: they, by observing of 
him, do bear themselves like foolish justices; 
he, by conversing with them, is turned into a 
justice-like serving-man. Their spirits are 
so married in conjunction with the participa- 
tion of society that they flock together in 
consent, 3 like so many wild-geese. If I had 
a suit to Master Shallow, I would humour 
his men with the imputation of being near 
their master; if to his men, I would curry 
with Master Shallow that no man could 
better command his servants. It is certain 
that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men Ske diseases, one of another; 
therefore let men take heed of their company. 
I will devise matter enough out of this Shal- 
low to keep Prince Harry in continual laughter 
the wearing out of six fashions, which is four 
terms, or two actions, and a’ shall laugh with- 
out intervallums.^ O, it is much that a lie 
with a slight oath and a jest with a sad^ brow 
will do with a fellow that never had the ache 
in his shoulders! 0, you shall see him laugh 
till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up! 95 
Bhal. [W^kiri] Sir John 1 
Fal. I come, Master Shallow; I come, 
Master Shallow. [Exit. 

1 Qumtities, small pieces. 

a SemblahUt similar. 

3 Gommtf agreement. 

* IntervallumSi intervals. 

* Sadi serious. 
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Scene II. West7nmster. The Palace. 

Enter Warwick and the Lord Chief Justice, 
meeting. 

Wa7\ How now, my lord chief justice! 
whither away? 

Ch. Just. How doth the king? 

War. Exceeding well; his cares are now 
all ended. ^ 

Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He ’s walk’d the way of nature, 
And to our purposes He lives no more. 

Ch. Just. I would his majesty had call’d 
me with, him* 

The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed I think the young king loves 
you not. 

Ch. J'ust. I know he doth not, and do arm 
myself lo 

To welcome the condition of the time. 

Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy.® 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead 
Harry. 

O that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen! 
How many nobles then should hold their 
places, 

That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort! 

Ch. Just. 0 God, I fear all will be over- 
turn’d! 

E7iter Lancaster, Clarence, Glohcestbr, 
Westmoreland, and others. 

Ban. Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good 
morrow. 20 

Glou. ) , 

Clar ( morrow, cousin. 

Lan. We meet like men that had forgot to 
speak. ^ 

War. We do remember; but our argu- 
^ ment^ 

Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 

Za7z. Well, peace be with him that hath 
made us heavy! 

6 Fantasy, imagination. 

7 Argument, theme. 



ACT V- Scene 2. KING HENEY IV. — PAET II. ACT V. Scene 2. 

Ch. Just. Peace be with us, lest we be Lan. Though no man be assur’d what grace 
heavier! to find, so 

Glou. O, good my lord, you have lost a You stand in coldest ^ expectation, ^ 
friend indeed! » I am the sorrier; would ’t were otherwise. 

And I dare swear you borrow not that face Well, you must now speak Sir John 

Of seeming sorrow, it is sure jmur own. 20 Pals taff fair; 



War. He ’s -walked the way of nature. 

And to our purposes he lives no more.— (Act v. 3. 4, 5.) 


Which swims against your stream of qua- 
lity.’* 34 

OA. Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did 
in honour, ^ 

Led by the impartial conduct of my soul; 
And never shall you see that I will beg 
A lagged® and forestall’d remission.'^ 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

I ’ll to the king my master that is dead, 4'u 
And tell him who hath sent me after him. 
War. Here comes the prince. 


1 Coldest, most hopeless, 

2 JCxpectation, metrically five syllables. 

» Magged, beggarly^ coxitemptible. 

* Memission, a quadrisyllable metrically. 


JSiiter King Henry the Fifth, aUmded. 

Ch. Jmt. Good morrow; and God save your 
majesty! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, 
majesty. 

Sits not so easy on me as you think. — 
Brothers, you mix your sadness wi..h some fear: 
£ This is the English, not the Turkish court; < 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry. Y et be sad, good brothers, < 
For, by my faith, it very well becomes you. ^ 
borrow so royally in you appears 5i ; 

That I will deeply put the fashion on 
And wear it in my heart. Why then, be sad 
57 
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ACGIJ, V. Scene 2, 

But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 55 
For me, by heaven, I bid you be assur’d, 

I’ll be your father and your brother too; 

Let me but bear your love, I ’ll bear your cares. 
>[]Yet weep that Harry’s dead, and so Avill I; 
?But Harry lives, that shall convert ^^hose tears 
iBj number into hours of happiness. ] 6 i 
Princes. We hope no other from your ma- 
jesty. 

King. You all look strangely on me, [To 
Lord Chief Justicel — and you most; 

You are, I think, assur’d I love you not. 

Gh. Just. I am assur’d, if I be measur’d 
rightly, 

Y9Tur majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 
King. No? 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 

Whatl rate, rebuke, and roughly send to 
prison to 

The immediate heir of England! Was this 
easy?^ 

May this be wash’d in Lethe, and forgotten ? 
Oh. Just I then did use the person of your 
father; 

The image of his power lay then in me: 

And, in the administration of his law. 

Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth. 
Your highness pleased to forget my place. 
The majesty and jfSwer of law and justice, 
The image of the king whom I presented, ^ 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 8 i 
I gave bold way to my authority 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, ^ 
To have a son set your decrees at nought. 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench, 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your 
person; 

^^[]Nay, moTe,^bo spurn at your most royal image 
j And mock your workings in a second body. 
^Question your royal thoughts, make the case 
J. yours; 91 

5 Be now the father and propose^ a son, 


1 eudwraWe. Presented, represented. 
» Qarlandf crown. * Proteose, suppose. 
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Hear your own dignity so much profan’d, 

See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d; 95 
And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your power soft^ silencing your son. 
After this cokB’ considerance,^ sentence me;] 
And, as you are a king, speak in your state® 
What I have done that misbecame my place. 
My person, or my liege’s sovereignty. 101 
King. You are right, justice, and you weigh 
this well; 

Therefore still bear the^balance and the sword: 
And I do wish your honours may increase, 
Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you, as I did. 

[[So shall I live to speak my father’s words: 

Happy am I, that have a man so bold. 

That dares do justice on my proper^ son; 
And not less happy, having such a son, no 
That would deliver up his greatness so 
Into the hands of justice.” You did com- 
mit me: ^ 

For which, I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unstained sword that you have us’d to bear; 
With this ^remembrance, — that you use the 
same 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ’gainst me. ] There is my 
hand. 

Yoii shall be as a father to my youth; 

My voice shall sound as you do px'ompt mine 
ear, 

And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practis’d wise directions.^^— 121 
[[And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you; 
My father is gone wild into his gi-ave, 

For in his tomb lie my affections, 

And with his spirit aadly^^ I survive, 

To mock the '"expectation of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now; iso 
Sfow doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods, 


s Soft gently. « Cold, calm. 

f Considerance, reflection. « State, regal character. 
^ 9 Proper, own. Mememhranoe, admonition. 

Pirnoti.o7is. a quadrisyllable here, like afections in 124. 
12 SadliJt soberly. 




Shal. Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year's pippin of my own graffing, 
with a dish of caraways, and so forth.— (Act v. 3. 1-4.) 


God shorten Harry’s happy life one day! 

{JSa^ewit. 

Scene III. Gloucestershire. Shallcnoh 
Orchard^ 

m 

Enter Falstaef, Shallow, Silence, Bavt, 
Baedolph, and the Page, 

Bhal, Nay,;^ou shall see my orchard, where, 
in an arbonr, we will eat a last year’s pippin 
of my own graffing,^ with a dish of caraways, 
and so forth; — come, cousin Silence; — and 
then to bed. 


^ Accite, summon. 2 Remember'd, reminded you. 
» Consigning to, confirming. 

* Orchard, garden. « Qraffimg, graf ting. 


Pal. Fore God, you have here a goodly 
dwelling and a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren; beggars all, 
beggars all, Sir John: marry, good air. — 
Spread, Davy ; spread, Davy : well said, 
Davy. 

Pal. This Davy serves you for good uses; 
he is your serving-man and your husband.® 
Shal. A good varlet, a good varlet, a very 
good varlet, Sir John — ^by the mass, I have 
drunk too much sack at supper! — a good var- 
let. — Now sit down, now sit down. — Come, 
cousin. tah^ 

Sil Ah, sirrah! quoth^a, we shall 


t t’d, husbandman. 

m 
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Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, 

And praise God for the merry yeai*; 

When flesh is cheap and females dear, 20 
And lusty lads roam here and thei’e 
So merrily, 

And ever among so merrily. f- 

Fal, There ’s a merry heart! — Good Master 
Silence, I ’ll give you a health for^hat anon. 

8k(d, Give Master Bardolph some wine, 
Pavy. 27 

Davy. Sweet sir, sit; I ’ll be with you anon; 
most sweet sir, sit. — Master page, good mas- 
ter page, sit, [Bardolph and Page sit at 
) an other tahlel [ Proface ! What you want in 
meat, we’ll have in drink. But you must 
/bear; the heart ’s all. ] [Exit. 

Bhal. Be merry, Master Bardolph;— and, 
[Te Page] my little soldier there, be merry. 

Bil. [>SV?i^s] 

Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are shrews, both short and tall : 

’T is merry in hall when beards wag all, 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 

Be merry, be merry. 

Fal. I did not think Master Silence had 
been a man of this mettle. 4i 

8il. Who, I ? I have been merry twice and 
once ere now. 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. There ’s a dish of leather-coats^ for 
you. [To Bardolph. 

Bhal. Davy! 

Davy. Your worship! — I ’ll be with you 
straight [to Bardolph]. — A cup of wine, sir? 

Bil. [Bings] 

A cup of wine that ’s brisk and fine. 

And drink unto the lenian^ mine ; 

And a merry heart lives long-a, 60 

Fal. Well said, Master Silence. 

Bil. And we shall be merry, now comes in 
the sweet o’ the night. 

Fal. Health and long life to you, Master 
Silence. 

Bil 

Fill the cup, and let it come ; 

1 11 pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

Bhal. Honest Bardolph, welcome; if thou 

^ Leather-eoats, brown russets, a kind of apple, 

2 Leman, mistress, sweetheart. 

60 


wantest any thing, and will not call, beshrew 
thy heart. — Welcome, my little tiny thief [to 
the Page\ and welcome indeed too. — I ’ll drink 
to Master Bardolph, and to all the cavaleros^ 
about London. 63 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 
Bard. An I might see you there, Davy, — 
Bhal. By the mass, you ’ll crack a quart 
together, ha! will you not, Master Bardolph? 
Bard. Yea, sir, in a p^ttie-pot.^ 

Bhal. By God’s liggens, I thank thee. — 
The knave will stick by, thee, I can assure thee 
that. A’ will not out; he is true bred. 7i 
Bard. And I ’ll stick by him, sir. 

Bhal. Why, th€;re spoke a king. Lack 
nothing ; be merry. — [Knocking within^ Look 
who’s at door there. — Ho! who knocks? 

[Exit Davy. 

^Fal Why, now you have done me right. 

r To Bilence. seeing him take off a bumper. 
Bil 

Do me^ight, 

And dub me knight ; 

Samingo. 

Is ’t not so’l 80 

Fal ’T is so. 

Bil Is’t so? Why theix, say an old man 
can do somewhat. 

Re-enter Davy. 

Davy. An ’t please your worship, there ’s 
one Pistol come from the court with news. 

Fal Prom the court 1 [They rise] let him 
come in. — 

Enter Pistol. 

How now, Pistol ! 

Pist. Sir John, God save you! 8S 

Fal What wind blew you hither, Pistol? 
Pist. Not the ill wind which blows no man 
to good. Sweet knight, thou art now one of 
the greatest mpn in this realm. 

Bil By ’r lady, I think a’ be, but® goodman 
P^ff of Barson. 

Pist. PujBfl 

Puif in thy teeth, most recreant coward 
base! — 

8 Cavaleros, cavaliers. 

f * Pottle-pot, a two-quart tankard. 

5 JSut, except. 
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Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 99 
And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pray thee now, deliver them likefe 
man of this world. 

Pist. A foutra for the world and woridings 
base! 

I speak of Africa and golden joys. 


Fal. O base Assyrian knight, -what is .dhy 
news? 

Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof. 
Sil. \Siyigi\ 

^ And Eobin Hood, Scarlet, and John. 

Pist Shall dunghill curs confront the Heli- 
cons? 

And shall %ood news be baffled? , 
Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap, 110 



Doll. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie.— {Act t. 4. 8.) 


Bit Honest gentleman, I know not your 
breeding. 

Pist Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal. Give me pardon, sir.— If, sir, you 
come with news from the court, I take it 
there ’s but two ways, — either to utter them, 
or to conceal them. I am, sir, under the king 
in some authority. 

Pist Under which king, Bezonian?^ speak, 
or die. ii 9 

ShaZ. Under King Harry. 

Pist Harry the Fourth? or Fifth? 

Bhal. Harry the Fourth. 

Pist A foutra for -thine offlce! — 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king; 
Harry the Fifth ’s the man. I speak the truth; 
When Pistol lies, do this; and fig me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What, is the old king dead ? 

Put As nail in door; the things I speak 
are just. 

1 Bezonian^ beggar. 


Fal. Away, Bardolph! saddle my horse. — • 
Master Robert Shallow, choose what office 
thou wilt in the land, ’t is thine. — Pistol, I 
will double-charge thee with dignities. I3i 
Bard. O joyful day! — I would not take a 
knighthood for my fortune. 

Pist What! I do bring good news? 

ISilence falls of Ms chair. 
Fal. Carry Master Silence to bed. {Bavg 
and Servants carry Silence away] — Master 
Shallow, my Lord Shallow, — be what thou 
wilt; I am fortune’s steward — get on thy 
boots; we ’ll ride all night . — 0 sweet Pistol! 
— Away, Bardolph ! — [Eacit Bardolph.] Come, 
Pistol, utter more to me; and withal devise 
sometliing to do thyself good. — Boot, hoot, 
Master Shallow; I know the young king is 
sick forme. Let us take any man’s horses; 
the laws of England are at my commandmen 4 « 
Blessed are they that have been my friends, 
■hnd woe to my lord chief justice! 145 

Pist. Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also! 
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“^/here is the life that late I led?” say they: 
Why, here it is; -welcome these pleasant days! 

[Exeunt 

Scene IV. London. A Street 

Enter Beadles dragging in Hostess Quickly 
and Doll Tearsheet.*^ 

Host No, thou arrant knave; I would to 
God that I might die, that I might have thee 
hang’d: thou hast drawn my shoulder out of 
joint. 

First Bead. The constables have deliver’d 
her ov^’ to me; and she shall have whipping- 
cheer^ enough, I warrant her: there hath 
been a man or two lately kill’d about her. 7 

wDoll. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come 
^ on; I ’ll tell thee what, [[ thou damn’d tripe- 
< visaged rascal; an the child I now go with do 
(miscarry, 3 thou hadst better thou hadst 
struck thy mother, thou paper-fac’d villain. 

Host 0 the Lord, that Sir John were come! 
he would make this a bloody day to somebody. 
; £ But I pray God the fruit of her womb mis- 

1 carry! 3 

First Bead. [[ If it do, you shall have a dozen 
of cushions again; you have but eleven now. ] 
Come, I charge you both go with me; for the 
man is dead that you and Pistol beat amongst 
you. 19 

Boll. I ’ll tell you what, you thin man in a 
censer, I will have you as soundly swing’d 
for this, — ^you blue-bottle rogue, you filthy 
famish’d correctioner, if you be not swing’d, 
I ’ll forswear half-kirtles. 

First Bead. Come, come, you she knight- 
errant, come. 

Host. 0 God, that right should thus over- 
come might! Well, of sufferance^ comes ease. 

Boll. Come, you rogue, come; bring me to 
a justice. so 

Host Ay, come, you starv’d blood-hound. 
Boll. Goo^|maii death, goodman bones! 
Host Thou atomy, ^ thou! 

Boll. Come, you thin thing; come, you 
rascal. 

First Bead. Very well. [Exeunt 

1 Whipping-cheer, whipping fai*e or treatment. ^ 
* Sufferance, suffering. 

8 Atomy, “ anatomy ” (the reading of El), or skeleton. 
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Scene V. A Public Place mar }Vestminster 
Abbey; a concourse of people. 

£ Enter two Grooms^ strewing rushes. \ 

First Groom. More rushes, more rushes. \ 
Sec. Groom. The trumpets have sounded? 
twice. ^ 

First Groom. ’T will be two o’clock ere they ^ 
come from the coronation. Dispatch, dis-? 
patch.] [Exeunt ( 

Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Pistol, Bar- 
DOLPH, and Page. 

Fal. Stand h(^^e by me, Master Robert 
Shallow; I will make the king do you grace. 
I will leer upon him as a’ comes by; and do 
T^ut mark the countenance that he will give 
me. 

Pist. God bless thy lungs, good knight! 9 
Fal. Come here, Pistol; stand behind me.— 
0, if I had had time to have made new liveries, 

I would have bestow’d^ the thousand pound 
I borrow’d of you. But, ’t is no matter; this 
poor sho\l' doth better: this doth infer® the 
zeal I had to sec him. 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection, — 
Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. My devotion, — 

Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth. 2o 

Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; and 
not to deliberate, not to remember, not to 
have patience to shift me, — 

Shal. It is best, certain. 

Fal. But to stand stain’d with travel, and 
sweating with desire to see him; thmking of 
nothing else, putting all affairs else in obli- 
vion, as if thg^-'e were nothing else to be done 
but to see him. 29 

Put ’T is semper idem, for absque hoc 
nihil est: ’t is*^ll in every part. 

Shal. ’T is so, indeed. 

Pist My knight, I will inflame thy noble 
liver, 

And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in base durance and contagious prison; 

* Bestow’d, spent. « Infer, suggest 



ACT V. Scene 5. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART II. 


ACT V. Scene 5, 


Hard^ tMther 

Bj most meclianical and dirty hand. — 

Eouse up revenge from ebon den with fell 
Alecto^s snake. 

For Boll is in. Pistol speaks nought but truth. 
J^al I win deliver her. 4i 

[SAou^s ivithin^ and the tnimpets sound. 
Fist, There roar’d the sea, and trumpet- 
clangor sounds. 


Kmg. My lord chief justice, speak to that 
vain man. 

Ch. Just Have you your wits? know you 
what ’t is you speak? 

Fal My king! my Jove! I speak to thee, 
my heart! so 

King. I know thee not, old man: fall to 
thy prayers; 

How ill white hairs become a fool and 
jester! 

I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 

So surfeits-swelPd, so old, and so profane; 

But, being awak’d, I do despise my dream. 

[[Make less thy body hence, ^ aisid more thy 
grace; 

Leave gormandizing; know the grave doth 
gape 

For thee thrice wider than for other men. ] 

Beply not to me with a fool-born jest: 

Presume not that I am the thing I was; eo 

For God doth know, so shall the world 
perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self; 


Enter the Kixg, the Pri^tces, the Earl 0/ 
Westmorelaa’d, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and others of the King^s train, 

Bal. God save thy grace, King Hal! my 
royal Hal ! 

Fist. Th<|^ heavens thee guard and keep, 
most royal imp*^ of fame! * 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy! 


So will I those that keep me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou 
wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots; 

Till then, I banish thee, pp pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders. 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

For competence of life I will allow you, To 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strengths and 
qualities, 

Give you advancement. — Be it your charge, 
my loi'd, 

To see perform’d the tenour of our word. — 

Set on.'^ [Exeunt King, &e. 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe yo>:' a thousand 
pound. 

8hal. Yea, marry, Sir John ; which I be- 
seech you to let me have home with me, so 
Fal. That can hardly be, Master Shallow.^" 
Ho not you grieve at this; I shall be sent for 



Fal, Stand here by me, Master Robert Shallow.— (Act v. 5. 5, 6.) 


A jETaZ'd;, dragged. 2 olfspring. » Hence, henceforth. 


Set on, go on, 
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ACT V. Scene 5. 


KING HENRY IV.— PART 11. 


Epilogue. 


in'piivate to iiiin. Look you, lie must seem 
thus to the world: fear not your advance- 
ments; I will be the man yet that shall make 
you great. 

^Skal. I cannot well perceive how, uiifJess 
you should give me your doublet and stuff 
me out with straw. I beseech yyu, good Sir 
John, let me have five hundred of my thousand. 

Fal Sir, I will be as good as my word; this 
that you heard was but a colour.^ oi 

ShaL A colour that I fear you will die in, 
Sir John. 

Fal. Fear no colours; go wdth me to din- 
ner.— #Gome, Lieutenant Pistol; — come, Bar- 
dolph.— I shall be cent for soon at night. 

S^-enter Prince John, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice ; Offieers with them. 

Ch. Just. Go carry Sir John FalstafiP to the 
Fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. 

Fal. My lord, my lord, — 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak; I will hear 
you soon. lOO 

Take them away. 

Fist, fortuna mi tormenta^ lo s'p&'are mi 
contenta. 

\Exeimt all hut Prince John and the 
Chief Jxistice. 

Lan. I like this fair proceeding of the king’s. 
He hath intent In^ wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 

But all are banish’d till their conversations ^ 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
Ch. Just. And so they are. 

Lan. The king hath call’d his parliament, 
my lord. 

Ch. Just He hath. no 

Lan. I will lay odds, that, ere this year 
expire, 

We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France. I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose rnu^Oj to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 
£ Come, will you hence Q [Fu^eunt. 
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[Epilogue. y 

hi^poJcen hy a Dancer. | 

First my fear, then my courtesy, last myj 
speech. My fear is your displeasure, my^ 
courtesy my duty, and my speech to beg? 
your pardons. If you look for a good speeche 
now, you undo me; for what I have to say is| 
of mine own making, and what indeed I? 
should say will, I dc^ibt, ])rove mine own! 
marring. But to the purpose, and so to the! 
venture. Be it kno|^n to you, as it is very; 
well, I was lately here in the end of a dis-^ 
pleasing play, to pray your patience for it andj 
to promise you gf' better. I meant indeed to! 
pay you with this; which, if like an ill venture! 
it come unluckily home, I break,® and you, my j 
gentle creditors, lose. Here I promis’d you 
would be, and here I commit my body to yourj 
mercies; bate^ me some and I will pay you! 
some, and, as most debtors do, promise you! 
infinitely. ^ 17! 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit? 
me, will you command me to use my legs?? 
and yet t^iat were but light payment, to dance? 
out of your debt. .But a good conscience will! 
make any possible satisfaction, and so would! 
I, All the gentlewomen here have forgiven! 
me; if the gentlemen will not, then the gentle- ! 
men do not agree with the gentlewomen,! 
which was never seen before in such an as- ! 
sembly. 2G ( 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be ( 
not too much cloy’d with fat meat, our humble! 
author will continue the story, wdth Sir John! 
in it, and make you merry with fair Kather-< 
ine of France : where, for any thing I know, ! 
Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already! 
a’ be kill’d ^ith your hard opinions; for Old- 
castle died a martyr, and this is not the man. I 
My tongue is weary; when my legs are too, Ij 
will bid yoTft good night: and so kneel down! 
before you; but, indeed, to pray for the) 
«*queen. ] 3 -^ \ 


1 Colour, pretence. 


2 Conversations, habits. 


3 BreaJc, am bankrupt, 


4 Bate, remit. 




* For Map to illustrate King Benry IV., see Vol. V. p. SS6 


NOTES TO KING HENRY IV.— PART H. 


NOTES ON THE DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

1. In F. 1 this is one of the few plays that have a list of | the play— on the hack of the page occupied hy the Epi- 
Dramatis Personce. As usual, it is placed at the end of [ logue.— It reads as follows:— 


THE ACTOES HAMES. 

E VMOVB the Presen?^r, 

King Henry the Fourth. 

Prince Henry, afterwards Crowned King Henrie the Fift. 

Prince John of Lancaster, Vgonnes to Henry the Fourth, brethren to 
of Gloucester, V 
Thomas of Clarence, J 
Northumberland. “n 

The Arch Byshop of Yorke. 

Mowbray. 

Hastings. I Opposites against King Henrie the 

Lord Bardolfe. ^ Fourth. 

Trauers. 

Morton. 

Goleuile, 


Opposites against King Henrie the 
Fourth. 
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Dramatis Peraonce. 


NOTES TO KING HENEY IV.—PAET II. 


Dramatis Personae. 


Warwicke. 

Westmerland. 

Surrey. Of the Kings 

Gowre. Fartie. 

Harecourt. 

Lord Ciiiefe Justice.^ 

Shallow, 'y Both Country 
Silence. J Justices. 

Dauie, Seriiant to SlnillQ'v. 

Phang, and Snare, 2. Serieants 
Mouldie. ^ 

Shadow. 

Wart. /^Country Soldiers 
Peeble. 

Bullcalfe. J 


Pointz, 

FalstafJe. 

Bardolphe. 

Pisttdl. 

Peto. 

Page. 


Irregular 
j Humorists. 


Drawers 

Beadles. 

Groomes 


Nortliumberlands Wife. 
Percies Widdow. 
Ilostesse Quickly. 

Boll Teare-sheete. 
Epilogue. ^ 


2, ^ING Henry XV.— For the history of the king, see 
note 1 of preceding play. His chronic lack of -money was 
the cause of disagreements with several successive parlia- 
ments. After the assassination in 140T of Orleans, his 
<^hief enemy in France, and the capture of James, the 
Scotch heir apparent, external opposition ceased. The 
commons, however, obliged the king to name a council, 
by whose advice solely he was to be guided, and for 
whose conduct they laid down rules. The Prince of 
Wales was set at the head of the council, and, when Henry 
had become too ill for business, ruled, with tlie king’s 
brothers, the Beauforts, for his father. Civil war had 
broken out in Franco between Burgundy’s followers and 
the Armagnacs, the party of the young Duke of Orleans; 
and in 1411 the Earl of Arundel and Kyme, and Prince 
Henry’s friend, Sir John Oklcastle, were sent over to 
help the Burgundians, and gained a victory at St. Cloud. 
The king’s health for a while improving, ho removed the 
Beauforts, who had proposed his resigning the crown to 
the Prince of Wales, from their offices. Archbishop 
Arundel returned to the chancellorship, and Prince 
Henry at the same time was succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the council 'TTy Prince Thomas of Clarence. The 
alliance in France was shifted to the side of Orleans, to 
whose help Clarence led an expedition. H enry fell ill again 
in 1412, and the ne.xt year, while praying at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, he was 
seized with a fit, and, being carried to the Jerusalem 
Chamber, died there, as represented in the play. 

a Henry, Prince op Wales, was for some years fully 
occupied with the insurgents in his principality of Wales. 
It was reduced piece by piece, till, after the overthrow 
in 1409 of Rhys Bhu and Philpot Scudamour, only the 
fastnesses about Snowdon remained unconquered. From 
1407 to 1411 the prince was at the head of the royal 
council, and performed many of the duties of govern- 
ment. It was he, Hardyng says, who in 1411 sent aid 
to the Duke of Burgundy. (See Hardyng, Chronicle, pp. 
S67-3G9.) It has been supposed that the sudden change 
of foreign policy in 1412, together with the prince’s re- 
rnova,! at the same time from the council, marks a deter- 
mination on the king’s part to assert his own authority, 
which the prince’s popularity seemed to him to ,have 
weakened. A reconciliation between father and son ap-^ 
pears afterwards to have taken place. The only contem- 
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porary intimation of the prince’s supposed wildness of 
life is the statemeiiyi; of various chroniclers that from the 
hour of his coronation he became a new man. (Compare 
notes 330, 353 infra.) 

1 Thomas, Buke op Clarence, was born in 1388, and 
created by his father, in J uly, 1411, Earl of Albemarle 
and Buke of Clarence. He was chosen president of the 
council when Prince Henry was removed from that posi- 
tion. He did good service in the wars, and was killed 
at the battle of BeaugO in Anjou, March 23, 1421. Stow 
writes that ho and Pfirice John were feasting in East- 
cheap at midnight, on Sfc. John Baptist’s Eve, 1410, when 
“a great debate hapned betweeno their men, and men of 
the courtj^lasting an houre, till the Maior and Sheriues 
with other citizens ceased the same” (Annales, 1592| 
p. 640). This riot is mentioned also in the Chronicle of 
London (p. 03), printed by Tyrrel in 1827 from Harleian 
IMS. No. 665. Shakespeare, however, represents these 
princes as free from all such reproach. 

5. Prince John op Lancaster. See note 3 of the 
preceding play. His history will be continued in connec- 
tion with the play of Henry V. 

6. Prince Humphrey op Gloucester was the fourth 
and youngest son of Henry IV. He is not represented in 
history as implicated in the disorderly behaviour of his 
brothers. He has little to do in this play, but has a pro- 
minent part, as Buke of Gloucester, in the following plays. 

7. The Earl of Warwick. Richard Beauchamp was 
born in 1381, being descended from Hugh de Beauchamp, 
who received large grants from the Conqueror. He was 
a famous warrior, and distinguished himself at Shrews- 
bury and elsewhere. In the ninth year of the reign of 
Henry IV, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where 
he gained adcHtional laurels at various tournaments. In 
the last year of Henry IV. he was sent to Scotland to 

,, make terms of peace with the Regent Albany. At the 
coronation of Henry V. he acted as I^ord High Steward 
‘Of England. He appears again in Henry V., and in I. 
Henry VI. : see note 8 on the latter play. 

8. The Earl of Westmorelani). See note 4 of the 
preceding play. He was the nephew of Northumberland’s 
first wife, hut was always faithful to the king's cause. 
In 1399 Henry conferred on him the office of Earl Marshal, 



Dramatis Personise. 


NOTES TO KING HENEY lY.-^PAET II. 


Dramatis Personae. 


wMcIi had formerly been hereditaiy in the Mowbray 
family. The stratagem by which the Archbishop of 
York and Mowbray were overreached at Galtree w’as 
entirely 'Westmoreland’s. He reappears in Henry Y. 

9. The Earl of Sukkey, Of this character French 
remarks: “Doubtless the poet intended Surrey, who does 
not utter a word, for Thosias Fitz- Allan, eleventh Earl 
of Arundel, descended from the Earls of Warren and 
Surrey, and who, according to Sir N. Harris Hicolas, was 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey. But the earldom of Surrey 
as an only dignity is not known until it was so created by 
Eichard III. in favour of th3 gallant Thomas Howard, 
son of ‘Jockey of Horfolk.’” Thomas Fitz-Ailan held 
various offices under Henry I Y| and Henry V. He died 
in 1415. 

10. Gower. The person intended may, French thinks, 
be Thomas Gower, son of Sir Thomr^ Gower, of Stiten- 
ham, Yorkshire. He was one of the commissioners of 
assay in the ISTorth Hiding of Yorkshire under Henry IV., 
and afterwards served with Henry V. in France, where 
he was made governor of Mans. 

11. Harcourt. Perhaps Sir Thomas Harcourt of Stan- 
ton, Oxfordshire, who w'as Sheriff of Berkshire in 1407. 
He died in 1417. 

12. Blunt, who is a persona m^ta in the play, is pro- 
bably Sir John Blunt, a son of Sir Walter Blunt, con- 
cerning whom see I. Henry IV., note 5. The stage- 
direction ill those copies of Q. ‘which contain the first 
.scene of act iii. of the present play, makes' Sir John 
Blunt enter (at line 31) with Warwick and Surrey; but 
this will hardly fit with act iv. sc. 3. In 1412, being be- 
sieged in a fortress in Guienne by the Lord of Helie, one 
of the marshals of France, with a large army, Blunt with 
a few hundred men defeated the assailants and captured 
the marshal (Holinshed, vol. iii. pi. 56). Blunt served at 
Harfleur with Henry V. in 1415, was made a K. G. in 1417, 
and died in 1418. 

13. Lore Chief Justice of the King’s Bench.-— This 

was Sir William Gascoigne, born at Gawthorp, in the 
parish of Harewood, near Leeds, about 1350. He was 
appointed Chief Justice Hov. 15, 1400. The story of 
Prince Henry's Jnsolence, and his commitment to prison 
by the Chief justice, rests on the authority of Sir Thomas 
Elyot. On Henry V.’s accession Gascoigne was removed 
from the office of Chief Justice. The appointment of his 
successor, Sir William Hankford, Is datecWIarch 29, 1413. 
Sir William Ga.scoigiie is buried in the parish church of 
Harewood, and the mutilated inscription on his monu- 
ment states that he died on Sunday, the 17th of December. 
The year has been torn off, but it was doubtless 1419, for 
his will is dated December 15, 1419, and probate of it was 
granted at York on the 23rd of the same month. ^ 

14. The Earl op Horthumberlane. See note 7 of 
the preceding play. Westmoi'eland prevented him from 
bringing up his troops to the help of his followers after 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Fearing to be cut off from his 


1 The page references to HoHnsijed in the notes in this play are to 
tj^ third volume of Sir H. Ellis’s reprint, unless otherwise stated. 


earldom he retreated northwards. In August, 1403, hS 
yielded himself to the king at York, and for a time was 
kept under guard at Coventry. The parliament in 1404 
refused to convict him of treason. He then renewed his 
oath of allegiance In company with Lord Bardolph, 
Mowlway, and Archbishop Scrope he took up arms again 
in 1405. Mowbray and the Archbishop paid for their pre- 
cipitancy with their he*ads, and Northumberland there- 
upon tied to Scc:Mand, whence, through fear of treachery, 
he and Bardolph afterwards betook themselves to Wales. 

In 1408 he made another rebellious inroad into Yorkshire. 
The sheriff met him on February 18th at Bramham Moor, 
near Tadcaster, and the eaii was defeated and slain, 

15. Scroop, Archbishop of York. See note lo of the 
preceding play, and notes 58, 257, 281, 289 infra. His 
amiy was much larger than the royal forces arrayed 
against him, and this led Westmoreland to entrap him 
as represented in the play. His execution, or “martyr- 
dom ” as it was afterwards called, took place June 8, 1405. 

16. Lore Mowbray. This was Thomas Mowbray, 
eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk in the play of Eichard 
II. He was only fourteen when his father died, and never 
became Duke of Norfolk. Holinshed calls him Earl of 
Nottingham, but he never had that title, though his bro- 
ther had. He was beheaded at York after the scattering 
of tl-e rebel forces, as described in the play. 

17. Lore Hastings. The person meant is Sir Ealph 
Hastings, who was never “ Lord Hastings.” though that 
is the name by which the chroniclers speak of him, as, 
for example, in the passages from Holinshed quoted below, 
notes 101, 289. He was beheaded at Durham in June, 1405. 

18. Lore Bareolph. Thomas Bardolph, fifth baron of 
the name, joined in the insurrection against Henry, but 
was defeated and mortally wounded at Bramham Moor, 
and died soon after. 

19. Sir John Colevilb. According to the chroniclers 
(see note 289 infra) he was executed along with Hastings. 
Nothing further appears to be known of him. 

20. Traters and Morton. “Both the names of good 
families, such as would send their sons to learn the duties 
of chivahy as pages and esquires, before they could attain 
the dignity of knighthood, in the establishments of great 
barons and prelates, some of whom kept up a state of 
almost royal dignity” (French). 

21. Pistol. According to Halliwell-Pliillipps, “the 
names of Bardoulf and Pistail are found in the muster- 
roll of artillerymen serving under Humphrey Fitz-AUan, 
Earl of Arundel, at the siege of St. Laurens des Mortiers, 
Nov. 11, 1435.*’ French, however, says tl at this noble- 
man was only seven years old in 1435. 

22. Laey Northumberlane. This lady Wfis not the 
mother of Hotspur, being the earl’s second wife, .by whom 
he had no issue. She was the widow of Gilbert de*’ 
ITniphreville, Earl of Angus, when Northumberland mar- 
ried her. 

j 23. Laey Percy. See note 36 of the preceding play. 
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Intliiction. 


NOTES TO KING HENBY IV.-PABT II. 


ACT I. Scene 1 . 


INDUCTION. 

21— There is no division into acts and scenes in Q. 
The heading in F. 1 is “Actus Pnmus. Scoena Primct, 
iNhVCTlON.” The stage-direction in the former is “Enter 
Rumour, painted full of tongues;” in the latter, “Enter 
Rumour.” Holinshed ((inoted i)y Wartou), describing a 
pageant performed at the court of Henry VITl., says: 
“Then entered a person called Jieporp^ apparelled in 
crini;jin sattin full of toongs ” (vol. iii. p. C3D- I’he same 
device is found in other old pageants; and also in Chau- 
cer’s House of Fame, book iii. lines 298--300: 

And, sothe to tellen, albo shee 
Had also felel up stondyng eras 
And as on bestes heres. 

It was evidently suggested by Virgil’s description of 
Fama, or Rumour, in the fourth book of the iEneid, 
lines ir3~188. 

Rolfe remarks here: e Judge Holmes, in his Authorship 
of Shakespeare, among his ‘parallelisms’ between Bacon 
and Shakespeare, cites this description of Rumour and 
tile following from Bacon’s Essay of Fame : 2 ‘The poets 
make fame a monster. They describe her in part finely 
and elegantly; and in part gravely and sententiously. 
They say, look how many feathers she hath; so many eyes 
she hath underneath; so many tongues; so many voices; 
she pricks up so many ears. 'Uhis is a flourish. There 
follow excellent parables; as that she gathereth strength 
in going; that she goeth upon the gronud, and yet hideth 
her head in the clouds; that in the daytime she ‘Sitteth 
in a watch-tower, and flieth most by night; that she 
mingleth things done with things not done, and that she 
is a terror to great cities.’ 

“ It will be seen that this is almost a literal translation 
of Virgil’s description; even the word monster, which the 
judge italicizes as parallel to * the blunt monster with un- 
counted heads, ’being directly suggested by the *monstrum 
horrendum ’ of the Latin. And yet it is quoted as one of 
the ‘ instances of striki7j^ resenibla^ices, in particular words 
and phrases, lying beyond the ra^ige of accidental coined- 
device, &e. ! ” 

26. Line 6; Upon my tonoxjes continual slander's ride. 
—So in Q. The reading of Ff. is tongue. 

26. Line 17: a^id so plain a stop.— The seo;?s of a 'pipe 
were the finger-holes. Compare Hamlet, iii. 2. 75, 70: 

That they are not .a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 

See also the dialogue between Hamlet and Guildenstem 
in the latter part of the same scene. 

27, Line 33: the peasant foww.— That is, the provincial 
towns. Collier’s MS. Corrector reads pleasant. 

28. Line 35: worm-eaten hold of ragged stone.- The Q. 
and Ff. misprint hole, which was corrected by Theobald. 

ACT I. Scene 1. 

29, — The action of this scene is continuous with that of 
the last scene of I. Henry IV., following closely upon the 


i Aisofei€taia.s many, 

a This unfinished essay was posthumously published by Dr. W. 
Hawley, Rcsuscitatio, 1657, p. 381. 
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battle of Shrewsbury, J iily 21, 1403, news of which here 
reaches Northumberland. The play ignores the events 
which actually followed that battle, and carries us at 
once to that new rising wliicli was concerted by Bardolph 
and Northumbeiiaiid, together with the Archbishop of 
York (see lines ISO, 190) and others, in the spring of 1405. 
On JMay 29 of that year Westmoreland, with Prince John 
met the insurgents at CJaltrce and deluded them into lay- 
ing down their arms, just as is shown in act iv. scenes 1 
and 2. The beheading of JVIowbray and the archbishop, 
which is announced in iv. 4. 84, took place on June 8, 
1405. Nortliumberland’s ftual overthrow and death at 
Bramliain Moor, news of which follows immediately in 
the scene last referred to, did not happen till Feb. 18, 
1408, during the eighth ydlir of Henry’s reign. The events 
of the first four acts of this play are plainly to be regarded 
as passing within a short period of that year, which is 
fixed as their date Vy the words of the king in iii. 1. 60- 
71, The events of the rest of the play, so far as they are 
historical, belong to the year 1413, but dramatically they 
follow on what has preceded without any interval. 

30. Enter Lord Bardolph.— The Q. has “Enter the 
Lord BardoJfe at one doore;” the Ff. “ Enter Lord Bar- 
dolfe and the Porter.” 

31. Line 8: some STRATAGEM.— The word is used, as in 
certain other passages, a more general sense than now. 
Schmidt defines it as “a dreadful deed, anything amazing 
and appalling.” Compare Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 83- 
85: 

irThe man tliai hath no mu.sic in himself, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and .spoils. 

32. Line 13: an GoD — The Ff. change Qod to 
heaven, as in many other passages. 

33. Line 19: And narry 3lomno7ith’s brawn, the hulk 
Sir Jo/m.— A sneer at Falstafi which reminds us of Prince 
Hal’s own in I. Henry IV. ii, 4. 123, where he calls Jack 
“that damned hwion.” 

34. Line 33 : %ohat good tidmujs comes WITH you?— So Q. 
Ff. read /roOT instead of with. 

35. Line 44: Ms ARMED — This is the reading of 

the Q. The Ff. instead of armed have able, accidentally 
repeated by the compositor from the preceding line. 

36. Line 46: Against the panning sides of Ms poor jade. 
—As Steevens remarks, the expression is used “not in 
contempt, but ip compassion.” 

37. Line 47: Be see^n'd in running to devour the way.— 
The figure is as old as Catullus, who has (Ad Pap. 7) 
“viam vorabit.” Steevens cites Job xxxix, 24: “He swal- 
loweth the ground with fierceness and rage;” and .Ben 
Jonson’s Sejanus, v, 10: “they greedily devour the way” 
<Works, vol. iii. p. 161). 

38. Lines 60, 01: 

Tea, this man's broiv, like to a title-leaf, 

Foretells the 7iature of a tragic volume, 

Steevens may be right in seeing here an allusion to the 
Elizabethan fancy of making the title-page of an elegy 
r entirely black; but the refojrence is perhaps only to the 
title-page as giving the key to the character of the bool^ 
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39. Line 62: So loolcs the strand whereon, &g, — For 
whereon the Ff. have whe7i. All the early editions have 
the old spelling? stro7id. Compare I. Henry IV. note 21. 

40. Line 63: Hath left a wU7iess*d usurpation. — That is, 
as Steevens notes, “an attestation of its ravage.” 

41. Line 71: so woe-begone.— The compound, which is 
used hy Shakespeare only here, appears to have been an 
unfamiliar one to Warburton and Steevens, who define it 
as “far gone in woe,” and cite examples of it from earlier 
wTiters. Dr. Bentley thought the passage corrupt, and 
proposed the extravagant emendation: 

So dead, so dull in look, Ucateson 
Drew Priam’s curtain, &c. 

42. Line 86: Hath by iNSTiNdl: knowledge from others' 
eyes.— The accent of mstinct is on the last syllable, as 
regularly in Shakespeare. 

43. Line 93: Yet, for all this, say that Percy's dead. 
—Johnson wished to transfer this line to Bardolph. He 
says: “ The contradiction in the first part of this speech 
might be imputed to the distraction of Northumberland’s 
mind; but the calmness of the reflection contained in the 
last lines seems not much to countenance such a supposi- 
tion.” He also assigns lines 100-103 to Morton as “a pro- 
per preparation for the tale which he is unwilling to tell.” 
But, as Bolfe remarks, “ the old text may well enough 
stand if we assume a pause after^this first line. North- 
umberland is not willing to accept the intimation ex- 
pressed in the preceding speech. ‘And yet,’ he says, 
‘ don’t tell me that he is dead.' But his appeaJ^ng words 
and look meet with no encouraging response in Morton's 
face, and he goes on, ‘ I see a strange confession,’ &c.” 

44. Line 95: hold'st it peak, or sin.— Fear, as Warburton 
notices, is here used for danger, or an object of fear. 

45. Line 103: knolling a departing frwid.—Fov knoll- 
ing, which is the reading of the Ff., the Q. has tolluig. 
For knolling compare As You Like It, ii. 7. 114: “If ever 
been where bells have knolVd to church;” and Macbeth, 
V. 8. 50: “And so, his knell is knolVd.” 

Departing is not equivalent to depa7ded, as Malone 
supposed; the reference being, as Steevens pointed out, to 
“the bell, i.e. the bell that solicited prayers for 

the soul passing into another world” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. 
p. 15). 

46. Lines 116-118: 

For from his metal was his party steeV^, 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead. 

Br. Johnson remarks: ‘‘Abated is not put for the 
general idea of diminished, nor for the'ndtion of blunted, 
as applied to a single edge. Abated means reduced to a 
lower teinper, or, as the workmen call it, let downf 

47. Line 129: Qan vail his stomach.— Tieed quotes Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, v. 2. 176: “ Then vail your sto7nachs, for 
it is no boot.” 

48. Line 138: Having been well, that would have made 
me sick,— That is, that would, had I been .well, have 
made me sick” (Malone, Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 17). 


49. Line 151: The r.AGGED'sT Theobald changed 

ragged’st to ricgged'st; but ragged and rugged are used 
interchangeably by Shakespeare. Compare Lucrece, 892: 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; ” and Sonnet ’id. 1 : 
“winter’s ragged hand.” So in Isaiah, il 21 we read, 
“ the tops of the ragged rocks.” 

ft 

50. Line 160: A7id dark'ness be the bttrier of the dead.— 
“ The conclusion of this noble speech is extremely strik- 
ing. There is no-lieed to suppose it exactly philosophical; 
darkness, in poeti-y, may be absence of eyes, as well al* pri- 
vation of light. Yet we may remark that by an ancient 
opinion it has been held that if the human race, for whom 
the w'orld was made, were extirpated, the w'hole system 
of sublunarj’ nature would cease ” (Johnson, Var. Ed. vol. 
xvii. p. 19). 

Vaughan remarks; “Johnson did not fully apprehend 
the imagery of this passage, in which there is no vnnt of 
perfect and literal fidelity to the truth. La7'k7iess here 
means objective darkness. . . The metaphor is one 
drawn from the stage on. which tragedies were exhibited, 
as the words stage, act, and scene intimate; and it is per- 
fectly sustained from beginning to end. He prays that the 
world may become a stage for the exhibition, not of a 
prolonged contention, but of such a truculent and furious 
death-struggle as will quickly culminate in the catas- 
trophe of a vast slaughter, and that the dead lying on the 
ground may be buried out of sight by a darkness which 
will envelop everything. It is certain that during the 
I)erformance the stage was artificially lighted, and the 
rest of the theatre also ; and it is probable that these 
lights were extinguished immediately on the close of the 
performance. The parallelism of the actual atrocity 
wished for to the tragical representation by which it is 
illustrated is sustained into the darkness which ends 
both.” 

51. Line 161: This strained passion doth you wrong, my 
lord. — The Q. assigns this speech to Hmfrevile, who (as 
we learn from line 34 above) is not’present. The Ff. omit 
the line. Capell was the first to give it to Travers. Pope 
joined it to the next speech (Bardolph’s). 

Mr. Herbert A. Evans remarks: “Prof. Hagena has 
pointed out^ that the part now played by Lord Bardolph 
in this scene in all probability belonged originally to Sir 
John Umfrevile; and that to Sc-ive the necessity of an 
additional actor, it was afterwards made over to Lord 
Bardolph, who appears in the third scene of the same 
act. The change, however, at least as far as the Quarto 
is concerned, was not completed; for in line 34, Travers 
says: 

My lord, sir lohn Vrofreuile tumd mt backe 
With ioyfuE tidings, 

when consistently with lines 30-32; 

Bar. My lord, I ouer-rode him on the 
And he is fumisht with no certainties, 

More then he haply may retale from me— 

he should have said: “Lord Bardolph tumd me back;” 
and in line 161 the prefix Vmfr. has been left unchanged. 
Prof. Hagena further argues that, according to the origi- 


1 See his paper, and Mr. P. A. Daniel’s comment in the N, S. S 
Transactions for 1877-78, p. 347, See, 
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i|al scheme of the play, Lord Bardolph could not have 
been present at all during this scene; for if he had been, 
he would have heard Morton inform the Earl of Northum- 
berland that the king’s forces were advancing against 
him under the command of Prince John of Lancaster and 
the Earl of Westmoreland (lines 131-135): but in sc. iii. line 
81, he asks, 

Who is it like shoukl lead his forces hither? 
and receives the same information from l^astings in reply. 
Undw these circumstances, whether the change was made 
for theatrical convenience, or, as Mr. Daniel suggests, to 
bxing the play more into agreement with the Chronicles, 
where Umfrevile is always on the king’s party, and not 
on the Earl’s, —an editor might well be tempted to restore 
consistency to the scene by deciding finally in favour 
either of Sir John Umfrevile or of Lord Bardolph; but in 
either case,” Mr Evans thinks, ‘ ‘ there can be no hesitation 
in ad&ting Mr. Daniel’s suggestion that line 161 should 
be given to the actor ho now takes Bardolph’s part, and 
that the next line should be the first line of Morton's 
speech” (Shakspere-Quarto Facsimiles, II. Henry IV. 
Introduction, p. x). 

62. Line 165: To stormy passion, must perforce decay . — 
In the Q. the speech ends with this line, 166-179 being 
omitted. 

53. Line 170: Ton. knew hetcalk'd o'er perils, on an edge. 
—Compare I. Henry IV. i. 3. 191-193: 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o'er-walk a current roaring loud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 

54. Line 178: ichat hath this hold enterprise BROUGliT 
forth.—'FoT hronght F. 1 reads hHng, corrected in F. 2. 

56. Line 180: engaged to this Zoss.— That is, involved 
in it. 

66. Line 182: if we wrought out life ’T WAS ten to one. 
—So Q. For *t ivas Ff. read was. 

67. Line 184: Choklsi the respect of likely peril fear’d. 
—Made us indifferent to the probable danger to be appre- 
hended. 

68. Lines 189-209: The gentle Archbishop of York is up, 
<S:c.— These twenty-one lines appear first in F. 1. 

The assertion is unhistorical. It was in consequence of 
the deliberaij^ons depicted in scene 3 that ‘*the arch- 
bishop accompanied with the earle marshall, deuised 
certeine articles of such matters, as it was supposed that 
not onelie the commonaltie of the Realme, but also the 
nobilitie found themselves greeued with : which articles 
they shewed first vnto such of their adherents as were 
neere about them, and after sent them abroad to their 
freends further off. . . . The archbishop not meaning to 
Btaie after he^saw himself accompanied with a great num- 
ber of men, that came flocking to Yorke to take his part 
in this quarrell, forthwith discouered his enterprise, 
causing the articles aforesaid to be set vp in the publike 
streets of the oitie of Yorke, and vpon the gates of the 
monasteries. ... Not onelie all the citizens of Yorke, 
but all other in the countries about, that were abl|^ to 
beare weapon, came to the archbishop, and the earle 
marshall In deed the respect that men had to the arch- 
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bishop, caused them to like the better of the cause, since 
the grauitie of his age, his iiitegritie of life, and incom- 
parable learning, with the reuerend aspect of his amiable 
personage, mooued all men to have him in no small esti- 
mation” (Holinshed, pp. SC, 37). 

69. Line 207: Tells them he doth BESTRIDE a bleeding 
land.— As a warrior stands over a comrade fallen in battle 
to defend him. Compare I. Henry IV. v. 1. 121: “ Hal, if 
thou see me down in the battle and bestride me, so; ’’and 
Comedy of Errors, v. i. 192, 193: 

When I testrid thee in tlie wars, and took 
Deep scars to save tljy life. 

60 Line 209: MORE AND LESS do flock to follow him. 

—Compare I. Henry IV. iv. 3. 68: "The more and less 
came in with cap and krfee.” 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

o 

61. Lines 1, 2: udiat says the doctor to my tcafer?— “The 
method of investigating diseases by the inspection of 
urine only was once so much the fashion that Linacre, 
the founder of the College of Physicians, formed a statute 
to restrain apothecaries from carrying the water of their 
patients to a doctor, and afterwards giving medicines in 
consequence of the opinions they received concerning it” 
(Steevens). The practice was revived in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth centfiry, and Boswell says that it was 
not entirely obsolete even in his day. 

62. Lines 16, 17: Thou whoreson MANDRAKE.— The plant 
Mandrag(ji>^a (it is so called in Othello, iii. 3. 330, and An- 
tony and Cleopatra, i. 5. 4) has a root which was thought 
to resemble the liiiman figure, and a kind of human na- 
ture was popularly ascribed to it. Falstaff, jesting at the 
page's smalluess of stature, likens him to the plant. See 
II. Henry VI. iii. 2. 310, and note 207 thereon. William 
Coles, in his Art of Simpliiig, 1056, chap, xxii., says that 
witches ‘ ‘ take likewise the roots of mandrake, . . . and 
make thereof an ugly image, by which they represent the 
person on whom they intend to exercise their witch- 
craft ” (p. 66). For its reputed soporific effect, see notes 
on the passages in Othello and Antony and Cleopatra re- 
ferred to above. 

63. Lines 16-18: J was never ma7med ivith an AGATE till 
now; but X will INSET you ^icither m gold nor silver.— The 
allusion, as Malone notes, is to the figured cut in agates 
used for seals or ornaments. Compare Much Ado, iii. 1. 
65: *‘If low, iiy^agate very vilely cut.” 

X7i~set is the reading of the Q., that of the FI being 
sette. 

64. Line 28:^ /le 7nay keep it still at a face-royal.— 
Johnson explained this as "a face exempt from the touch 
of vulgar hands," comparing stag-royal, one not to be 

'^hunted, and mine-royal, one not to be dug; but, as 
Steevens says, there is a quibble on the double sense of a 
king’s face and that stamped on the coin called a royal 
He adds: "The poet seems to mean that a barber can no 
more earn sixpence by his face-royal than by the face 
stamped on the coin, the one requiring as little shaving 
as the other.” Possibly, however, Mason is right in ex- 
plaining it thus; “If nothing be taken from a royaZ, it 
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will remain a royal as it was.” Tlie value of tlie coin, 
which is the subject of many a contemporaneous pun, 
was ten shillings. 

65. Line 33: Master DomhUdon.~TM^ is the reading of 
the Ft The Q. has JDommelton. Some modem editions 
read Dumhleton. 

66. Lines 39-41: Let him he damned, like the glutton! 
PRAY Gob his tongue he hotter ! A whoreson ACHITOPHEL ! 
—Alluding, as Henley observes, to the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus (Luke xvi.). Ft have rrmy instead of 
pray God ! 

For Achitophel, see 2 Sarr?liel xv. 31. 

67. Line 41: a rascally yea-porsooth Xrnare.— That is, a 
vulgar Puritan, who does noC* swear, but emphasizes his 
assertions with the ungenteel/orsootA. Smooth-pates, just 
below, is equivalent to the later roundheads. 

68. Lines 45, 46: a man is throtj^h with them in honest 
TAKING UP.— “If a man by taking up goods is in their 
debt.” Take up is often found in the sense of obtaining 
on credit. Compare the quibble in II. Henry VI. iv. 7. j 
133, 134: “My lord, when shall we go to Cheapside ar-,i 1 
take up commodities upon our bills?” Pope changed | 
through to thorough. 

69. Lines 52, 53 : he hath the horn of abundance, and 
the lightness of his wife shines through it, <&c, — He is rich, j 
but a cuckold. The play upon horn and lightness (“a i 
light wife doth make a heavy husband,” as Portia says in 
The Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 130) is sufficiently obvious. 

As Steevens notes, the same quibble occurs iu Armin, The 
Two Maids of Moreclacke, 1609: 

your wrongs 

Shine through the horn as candles in the eve, 

To light out others. 

Horn was used for the sides of lanterns instead of glass, 
and the spelling lanthom arose from the notion that the 
latter part of the name denoted this material. 

70. Line 58: J bought him in Paul’s.— In St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, “at that time the resort of idle people, cheats, 
and knights of the post ” (Warbxirton). Reed quotes The 
Choice of Change, 1598: “a man must not make choyce 
of three things in three places. Of a wife in W estminster; 
of a servant in P aides; of a horse in Smithfield; lest he 
chuse a qi|jpane, a knave, or a jade.” Malone cites 
Osborne, Memoirs of James I.: “It was the fashion in 
those times . . . for the principal gentry, lords, courtiers, 
and men of all professions, not mere!? mechanicks, to 
meet in St. PauVs church by eleven, and walk in the 
middle isle till twelve, and after dinner from three to 
six; during which time some discoursed o:f business, others 
of news. How, in regard of the universal commerce — 
there happened little that did not first or last arrive here” 
(Var. Ed. voL xvii. p. 28). . ** 

71. Line 61: Enter the LOEB CHIEF Justice.— S ee note 
13 above. 

72. Line 84: a young knave, and BEGGING! — This is the 
reading of the Q., that of the Ff. being beg. 

73. Line 86: do not the rebels neeb soZcffers?— For need, ^ 
|he reading of Q,, Ff. have want. 


74 Lines 99, 106: I lay aside that which GROWS TO ?^e! 
— That which is inherent in me, or an essential part of 
my nature. 

75. Line 102: Fou/iMuicouyifer.— The metaphor is taken 

from hunting, and means “ You are on the wrong scent.” 
Tuii)ervile, in his Book of Hunting, 1575, says: “When a 
hounde hunteth back-wardes the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth counter ” (p. 243). Com- 
pare Hamlet,viv. 5. 110: “0, this is counter, you false 
Danish dogs ! ” ** 

76. Lines 107, 108: Gob give your lordship good time of 
day.— This is the reading of Q. Ff. omit God, and read 
good time of the day instead of good time of day. 

77. Line 115: I sent for So Q. FI omit /or. 

78. Lines 122, 123: his highness is fallen into this same 
whoreson APOPLEXY. — Historically this is someiT^t out 
of place in the present connesion. Henry’s iliness is 
chronicled by Otterbourne in 1408. Holinshed first speaks 
of it in 1412. It was said by some that, at the hour wh^n 
Archbishop Scrope was put to death, Henry was stricken 
with leprosy. Hall stigmatizes this statement. as a false- 
hood. He and Holinshed call the king’s ailment an apo- 
plexy. Other accounts say that Henry, in his later years, 
was subject to epilepsy. He suffered, too, from eruptions 
on the face. The sickness of the king is put prominently 
before us throughout the present play. 

79. Lines 126-128: This apoplexy is, as 2 take it, a kind 
of lethargy, an’t please your lordship; a kind of sleeping 
in the blood, a whoreson tingling. — The FI omit an*t please 
your lordship and kind of. 

80. Line 131: It hath ITS original— We follow Dyce and 
the later Ff. in reading its. The reading of the Q. and F. 1, 
F. 2 is it The old possessive it occurs fourteen times in 
F. 1, six of which are in the combination it own. In the 
only passage in the Authorized Version of the Bible where 
its now appears (“ that which groweth of its own accord,” 
Leviticus, xxv. 5) the edition of 1611 has it 

81. Line 137: Fal. Very well, my lord. — InQ. this speech 
has the prefix Old., an important item of evidence that 
OldcasUe was the original name of Falstaff in the play. 
Steevens took Old. to he the abbreviation of an actor’s 
name, but none such is to be found in the lists of that day 
which have come down to us. 

82. Line 141 : To punish you by the heels. — Lord Campbell 
(quoted by Clarke) says: “To lay by the heels was the 
technical expression for committing to prison, and I could 
produce from the Reports various instances of its being 
so used by distinguished judges from the bench.” The 
reply of Falstaff proves that imprisonment is referred 
to; but Schmidt makes the phrase meaa “to set in the 
stocks.” 

83. Lines 142, 143: I care not ^ I do become your phy- 
sician.— So in the Q. The Ff. have if I be. 

84. Lines 159, 160: your means are very slender, ardT 
your waste IS great — So Q. For are Ft read is, and they 
o5uit is before great 

85. Lines 164, 165: I am the fellow udtk the great beUy, 
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anf? he my dog. —As Talbot remarks, the allusion is pro- 
bably to some well-known character of the time. He 
adds that Ben Jonson, in his Discoveries, has an anecdote 
of a notorious thief of the day, who was remarkable for 
his great belly; and he suggests that this may possibly be 
the person. (See Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 33.) r 

86. Lines 179-181: A WASSAIL CANDLE, my lord, all tal- 
low; if I did say of WAX, my groivth would approve the 
truth.— A wassail candle denotes “ a large candle, lighted 
up at a feast. There is a poor quibble upon the word wax, 
which signifies increase as well as the matter of the honey- 
comb” (Johnson). Shakespeare had used the same pun 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 10; "That was the way to 
make his godhead wax:' 

87. Line 1S4: ffis effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. —G^vani 
White remarks: "falstaff’s reply has an interest beside 
its waggishness, as showing that gravity was pronounced 
grave-ity, preserving the sound of its root; else his joke 
would have been no joke at all.” It is possible, however, 
tint gravy was pronounced grah-vy. 

88. Lines 185-187: 

You follow the young prince up and doim, like his ill 
angel. 

Fal. Not so, my lord; your ill anuel is light. 

The Ff. have euill (evil) for ill in line 186. 

In a ngel there is the familiar play on the name of the 
coin. Falstaff indulges in it again in the Merry Wives, 
i. 3. 58-60: "Now the report goes she has all the rule of 
her husband’s purse; he hath a legion of angels.'* 

89. Line 190: I cannot GO, I cannot tell.— "1 cannot 
be taken in a reckoning ; I cannot pass current” (Johnson). 
Gifford denies that there is any pun in go and tell; but 
Boswell sides with Johnson, and is probably right. 

90. Line 191: these costermonger rimes.— "These times 
when the prevalence of trade has produced that meanness 
that rates the merit of §,yery thing by money ” (Johnson, 
Var. Ed. vol. xvii, p. 35). 

The reading is Capell’s. Q. has costar-mongers times. 
F. 1, F. 2 read costenmiigers, and they omit times. 

91. Lines 199, 200 : in the VAWARD of our j/owtA— For 
the figure compare Midsummer Night's Dream, iv. 1. 110: 
"And since we have the vaward of the day.” 

92. Lines 206, 207: your chm dow&Ze.?— Omitted in Ff. 

93. Line 207: your wit SINGLE?— Simple, a use of the 
word found only in quibbles. Bolfe quotes Clarke: "That 
the Chief Justice should use the epithet single here to 
express simple affords a notable instance of Falstaff’s 
being ‘the cause that wit is in other men;’ and that his 
lordship should apply the epithet single to Falstaff’s wit 
is as notable a token of how thoroughly the knight’s im- 
perturbable humour has power to put him out of humour; 
just as, later in the play, he loses his temper so utterly 
as to call Falstaff ‘ a great fool!"* 

94. Lines 210, 211: about three of the clock in the after- 
noon.— M. omit this. 

r 

95. Line 217: the box of the ear that the prince gave you. 
— See note 327 infra. 


96. Lines 221, 222 : 7iot in ashes and sackcloth, hut in 
7mo silk and old mc/r.— Compare Sir John Harrington, 
Epigrams, iii. 17: 

Sackcloth and cindens they advise to use ; 

Sack, cloves, and sugar thou wouldst have to chuse. 

97. Line 237: I would 2 anight never SI’IT WHITE again. 
—Perhaps the best explanation of this puzzling allusion 
is found in Batman uppon Bartholome, bookvii. ch, 30, 
fol. 97, quoted by Furnivall: "The whitte spettle not 
knottie, siguifleth health.” Other passages in old writers 
indicate that it was regarded as a sign of thirst. In 
Dekker and Massinger’s Viiftpn IMartyr, iii. 3, Spungius 
says: "Had I been a pagan still, I should not have spit 
ivhite for want of drink ” (Works, p. 20). This interpreta- 
tion seems to be supported *uy the expression, which is not 
uncommon in Scotland, of "spitting sixpences” the next 
morning after a bout of drinking; this being understood as 
the accompaniment o'? a considerable amount of “drouth." 

98. Lines 239, 240: icell, I ca7inot last emv— The Ft 
omit the rest of the speech. 

99. Lines 252, 253: you a7'e too impatient to BEAR CROSSES. 
— Here we catch the Chief Justice in another quibble, 
the indirect allusion being to the coin called a cross from 
the device upon it. Compare As You Like It, ii. 4. 12-14, 
where Touchstone makes the same pun: "I should hear 
no cross if I did bear yow; for I think ye have no money 
in your pui’se.” 

100. Line 256: fillip me with a three-man Accor- 

ding to Ste|>*vens, it was a sport with boys in Warwick- 
shire to put a toad on one end of a small board placed 
across a log, and then to throw the animal high up in the 
air by striking the other end of the board with a bat. A 
three-man beetle was a kind of pile-driver wielded by three 
men. It had three handles, two of which were long and 
one short. 

ACT T. Scene 

101. — -In 1406, according to Holinshed (p. 36), "the king 
was minded to haue gone into Wales against the Welsh 
rebels. . . . But at the same time . . . there was a 
conspiracie put in practise against him at home by the 
earle of Northumberland, who had conspired with Eichard 
Scroope archbishop of Yorke Thomas Mowbray earle mar- 
shall sonne to Thomas duke of Norfolke, . ^ . the lords 
Hastings, Fauconbridge, Berdolfe, and diiierse others. It 
was appointed that they should meet altogither with their 
whole power, vF>n Yorkeswolcle, at a daie assigned, and 
that the earle of Northumberland should be cheefteine, 
promising to bring with him a great number of Scots." 
This passage iii^ediately precedes that given in note 58 
sxipra. 

^ 102. Line 1: Thus have you heard otir cause and KNOWN 
our means. —So Q. The reading of F. 1, and, substantially, 
of the others, is: 

Thus haue you heard our causes, iS: kilo our Means. 

103. Line 28: Nati ng the. a ir on prom ise of sup-ply.— Com- 
pare Hamlet, iii. 2. 99: "I eat tlie air, proinise-crammed." 

^ 104. Line 29: Flattering himself IN project of a power. 

— Ff. read with for in, 
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ACT It Scene t 


105 tines 36 - 55 .— These lines are omitted in Q. In the 
Ff. lines 30-33 stand as follows: 

Yes, if this present quality of vrarre. 

Indeed the instant action: a cause on foot 
Liues so in hope. 

Of the many emendations of this obviously corrupt pas- 
sage I adopt Malone’s, as do Dyce, Grant White, E,oKe, 
and others. Grant White paraphrases the opening lines 
thus: “Yes, in this present quality, function, or business 
of war, it is harmful to lay down likelihoods, &c. Indeed 
this very action or affair — a cause on foot — is no more 
hopeful of fruition than theiiuds of an unseasonably early 
spring.” In lines 36, 37, Pope gave: 

Yes, if this present (quality of %var 
Impede the instant act ; 

Johnson proposed 

Yes, in this present quaUty%of war, 

Indeed of instant action. 

Mason would read 

Yes, if this prescient quality of war 
Induc’d the instant action. 

Knight points thus : 

Yes if this present quality of war, — 

(Indeed the instant action, a cause on foot) 

Collier follows his MS. Corrector : 

Yes, in this present quality of war : 

Indeed, the instant act and cause on foot 
Lives so in hope. 

106. Lines 53-65: 

know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergo. 

To weigh against his opposite. 

Vaughan (quoted by Eolfe) remarks: “ Two constructions 
are admissible. First, ‘how far such a property is able to 
bear a work that will counterpoise the work opposed to 
it, or the opposition to be brought against it.’ Such fre- 
quently refers in Shakespeare to the party, person, or 
quality last spoken of. The second construction is, ‘how 
far our estate is able to bear the expense of such a work 
as will counterpoise that which is opposed to it.' The 
ellipse of as under such circumstances is not rare.” I 
prefer, as he does, the latter explanation. Cf. I. Henry 
IV. il 3. 14^15: “and your whole plot too light for the 
counterpoise of so great an opposition.” 

107. Line 71: one power against Feench.— T he 
French made several attacks on the English coast during 
the earlier part of Henry IV. ’s reign. The reference here 
is, most likely, to the year 1405, when, a French force 
landed at Milford Haven and besieged Carmarthen, which 
surrendered. They made a junction with Glendower at 
Denbigh, and advanced inland^ as far as Worcester, wher”, 
having executed Mowbray and the Archbishop, Henry 
returned from Berwick and hastened against them, where- 
upon they retreated. Ho decisive action followed, hut 
failure of provisions soon compelled both sides to with- 
draw their forces. 

There does not seem to have been any separate or 
special “power against the, French” on any of these oc- 
, ««asipns. 


108. Lines 78-80: 

Jf he should do so. 

Me leaves his back unarmed, the French and Welsh 
Baying him at the keels; never fear that. 

The Q. confuses the passage thus: “If he should do so, 
French and Welch he leaues his back vnarmde, they bay- 
ing him at the heeles neuer feare that.” The correction 
was made in F, 1. 

109. Line 82: The Duke OF LANCASTER and Westmore- 

land. — Duke of Lancaster is an incorrect designation. 
Prince John of Lancaster is the person meant. He did 
not receive any other style until after Henry V.’s acces- 
sion, when he was created Duke of Bedford- The mistake 
comes from Stow, who says that the “articles” which the 
Archbishop had promulgated “ caused great number of 
people to resort to them: but Ealph Heuille Earle of 
Westmerland that was not far off, together with lohn 
duke of Lancaster, the kings Sonne, being enformed of 
these things, gathered an armie with speed to go against 
the Archbishops company” (Annales, 1592, p. 629). » 

110. Lines 85-108: Let us on, <fec.— The entire speech is 
omitted in the Q. 

111. Line 94: And being now trimm’d in thine own 
desires.— Furnished with what you desired. F. 2, F. 8, 
F. 4 have trimm'd up. Vaughan suggests cramm’d as 
more in keeping with the figure in the rest of the passage. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

112. line 4: TF^ere’s your yeoman?— “A bailiff’s fol- 
lower was, in our author’s time, called a sergeant’s yeo- 
man ” (Jtlalone). 

113. Lines 34, 35: A hundred mark is a long one.— “The 
hostess means to say that a hundred mark is a long mark, 
that is, score, reckoning, for her to bear. The use of mark 
in the singular number in familiar language [cf. pound in 
i. 2. 251 above] admits very well of this equivoque” 
(Douce). Theobald changed one to loan, and Grant White 
reads ow'‘n, a contraction of owin’, or oioing; hut no 
alteration is called for. 

114. Line 44: that arrant malmsey-nose KNAVE. — Ff. 
omit knave. 

116. Lines 53, 54: I’ll throw thee IN THE CHANNEL.— 
Ff. read lie throiv thee there. 

116 Line 62: bring a rescue or TWO.— Ff. omit or two. 

117. Line 63: Thou woo’t, woo’t thou? thou woo’t, wodt 
The Q. has Thou wot, wot thou, thou wot, wot ta. 

The Ff. read: Thou wilt not? thou wilt not? For the pro- 
vincial wodt, compare Hamlet, v. 1. 298:~“ Woo’t weep? 
woo’t fight?” 

118. Line 66: Away, you scullion ! &c.— The Q. gives 
this speech to Boy, and F, 1, F. 2 to Page. F. 3 transfers 
it to Falstaff. 

119. Lines 66, 66: you rampallian! youfustUarian! I’ll 
twkle your catastrophe. — Rampallian is a term of abuse 
in many dramatic writers of the time; but fustilarian 
has not been found elsewhere. Fustilugs was applied 
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corijtiemptuously to a fat person. M. read tucJc for tickle. 
The expression tickle your catastrophe occurs several 
times in The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1608. 

120. Line 87; what Tumn of good temper.— M. read what 
a man instead of what ma7i. 

r 

121. Line 94: a parcel-gilt goblet.— Steevms interprets 
this “A goblet gilt only on such parts of it as are em- 
bossed;” and he quotes from the books of tCie Stationers* 
Company, in an inventory of their plate, dated 1560, the 
following entry: ‘Item, nine spoynes of silver, whereof 
vii gylte and ii parcelhgylte.* It would seem that of these 
spoons the saint or other ornament on the handle was the 
only part gilt. He compares Ben Jonson, Alchemist, iii. 2: 

or changing 

His to massy gold : 

^ — Works, vol. iv. p, 95. 

and Holinshed, who, describing Wolsey’s plate, says: “in 
the counoell chamber was all white and parcell gilt plate ” 
(vol. iii. p. 741). 

rt 

122. Line 96: my Dolphin-chamber.— Fov the naming 
of rooms in taverns compare I Henry IV. ii. 4. 29, SO: 
“Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon;" and see note 
144 on that passage. 

123. Lines 96, 97: upo7i Wednesday in Wheeson week . — 
So. Q. Ff. read on for upon, and correct Dame Quickly's 
Wheeson to Whitson. 

124. Lines 97, 98; for LIKING HIS FATHER to a singuig- 
man of Windsor.— The reading of the Q. The Ff. have 
lik’7iing ?n‘m. 

125. Line 101: pood w/e Keeoh.— T he word fceec/i meant 
a lump of fat rolled up by the butcher for the chandler. 
Compare I, Heniy IV. note 161. 

126. lines 107, 108: desire me to be no more. so famili- 
arity with such poor people.— The Ft. correct the dame’s 
English as given in the'^^., changing familiarity to fa- 
miliar. 

127. Line 124: you have, as it appears to me. — Ff. read 
X know you ha\ 

128. Lines 126, 127: and made her serve your uses both 
in purse and in person.— The Ft omit this. Lust below 
the Q. has done with her for done her. 

129. Lines 131, 132: the one you may do with STERLING 
money, and the other with current repentance. — Again 
the Chief Justice gets to punning, in his opposition of 
current to sterling. 

130. Line 136: if a man will make courtesy.— -The obei- 
sance which wf» call a curtsy or courtesy was formerly 
used by both sexes. Compare Lucxece, 1338: 

The homely villain cemrfstes to lier low. 

131. Lines 138-140: I do desire deliver a^ice from these 
beitig upon hasty employrmnt in the king*s affairs. 

—X do desire is the reading of the Q, Ff. omit do. 
Knight remarks: “Falstaff claimed the protection le- 
gally called quia profecturus (see Coke upon Littleton, 
ISO a). This is one of the many examples of Shakespeare’s 
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somewhat intimate acquaintance with legal forms and 
phrases.” 

132. Line 142: ansiver in the effect of your reputa- 
tion.— The meaning is, let your reply (to the hostess’s 
suit) be in the sense wliich your position requires, or in 
a manner suitable to youi’ character. 

133. Line 165: Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking. — 
“ Mrs. Quickly is here in the same state as the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who, not having been paid for the diet, <&c., 
of Mary Queen of Scots, while she was in his custody, in 
1580, writes as follows to Thomas Bawdewyn: ‘I wold have 
you bye me glasses to drink Cl: Send me word what olde 
plat yeldes the ounce, for I wyll not leve me a cuppe of 
sylvare to drink in, but I wy|.l see the next terme my credi- 
tors payde” (Steevens, in Var. Ed. vol xvii. p. 64). 

Hariuson writes. Description of England, 2nd edition, 
1587, bk. ii. ch. 6: “It is a world to see in these our 
daies, wheriu gold and silver most aboundeth, how that 
our gentilitie as lothing those mettals (bicause of the 
plentie) do now generallie choose rather the Venice 
glasses, both for our wine and beere, than anie of those 
irettals or stone wherein beforetime we have beene accus- 
tomed to drinke ... & such is the estimation of 
this stuffe, that manie become rich onelie with their new 
trade vnto Murana (a towne neere to Venice situat on the 
Adriatilce sea), from whence the verie best are dailie to 
be had. . . . And as this is seene in the gentilitie, so 
in the wealthy communaltie the like desire of glasse is not 
neglected. . . . The poorest also will haue glasse if 
they may; Iv^.t sith the Venecian is somewhat too deere 
for them, they content themselues with such as are made 
at home of feme and burned stone “(Reprint, Kew Shaks. 
Soc., pt. i. p. 147). This passage does not occur in his 
previous edition, in 1577. 

134. Line 166: a pretty slight DROLLERY.— 3?robably the 
meaning of drollery here is, as Dyce says, “a picture of 
some scene of low humour.” Compare Dekker and Mas- 
singer’s Virgin Martyr, v, 1: 

a curious painter, 

When he has made some honourable piece, 

Stands off, and with a searching eye examines 
Each colour, how 't is sweeten'd; and then hugs 
Himself for his rare workmanship— so here 
Will I my droiieries, and bloody landscapes. 

Long past wrapt up, unfold, to make me merry. 

—Massinger, Works (Gifford's edn.), vol. i. p. 99. 

The only other place where Shakespeare uses the word is 
The Tempest, nii«»3. 21, where Sebastian calls the Shapes 
who waited upon him and his companions “A living drol- 
lery.” In this passage the word probably means “puppet- 
show,” as it doe^ in Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Induc- 
tion: “ he is loth to make nature afraid in his plays, like 
those that beget tales, tempests, and such like drolleries; 

. yet if the puppets will please any body, they shall 
be entreated to come in “ (Works, vol iv. pp. 371-373). 
In Valentinian, ii. 2, where Claudia says: 

I had r.nther make a drollery till thirty; 

— Be.'iuinont and Fletcher's Works, vol i- p. 444 * 

she means that she would prefer to work a puppet-show 
all her youth. 

135. Lines 167-169: the &&rman hunting in water-work^ 
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ACT II, Scene 3, 


is icorth a thousand of time hed-hangings.—F 2 M>a& calls 
the tapestries hed-hangi^igs in contempt, “as fitter to 
make curtains than to hang walls” (Johnson); but War- 
burton wanted to read dead (that is, faded) hangings. 

The German hunting is supposed to mean the chase of 
the wild boar, one of the subjects of the water-work^ 
which, Falstaffs words imply, could be bought ready- 
made. Harrison, in his Description of England, says that 
when the inner avails of houses were not wainscotted or 
whitened, they were generally hung with “tapisterie, 
arras worke, or painted cloths” (bk. il ch. 12>.i The 
painting on the cloth or canvas would be in the nature of 
oil painting, and we conclude that it is some cheap sub- 
stitute which Falstafi describes as water-work, i.e. paint- 
ing in distemper, the coloufs being perhaps dissolved 
with gum-water. We learn that water-work was applied 
to canvas or linen from Hall’s account (p. 543) of the siege 
of Terouenne, where, besides “a h^wse of tymber with a 
chimney of yron” for himself, Henry VIII. had “gi-eat 
and goodlie tentes of blewe water worke gamyslied 
yelowe & white.” 

136. line 164: dost not know me) come, myic.—M. onnt 
this, all but come. 

137. Line 182: At BASINGSTOKE, my lord.— The Q. reads 
Billingsgate. 

ACT 11. Scene 2. 

138. Line 1: Before God, I am exceeding weary. — The 
Ff. have Trust me, &c. So they omit Faith in line 4. 

139. Lines 26-28: and God knoics whetlier those that 
hawl out the ruins of thy linen shall inherit his kingdom. 
—This passage also is omitted in the Ff. as profane ac- 
cording to the statute. 

140. Line 42: Mabry, I tell thee. — TheQ. spells it ifarj/ 
(the real origin of the oath, though it w^as probably for- 
gotten in Shakespeare's day), and the Ff. substitute Tr%. 

141. Line 69: By this light— Changed in the Ff. to Fay. 

142. Line 72: a prosper fellow of my hands. — “A hand- 
some fellow of my size; or of my inches, as we should now- 
express it ” (Mason). Vaughan (quoted by Eolfe) remarks: 
“ Possibly a proper man of his hands was a phrase often 
made use of to introduce qualifications discreditable to 
the object «f them; as in Holinshed, for instance: "a good 
man of his hands (as we caU him) but perverse of mind, 
and very deceitful. 

143. Line 73: By the mass.— The reaaing of Q., altered 
in the Ff. to Looke, looke. 

144. Lines 85, 86: through a BED LATTICE.— For this de- 
signation of an alehouse, compare Merry Wives, ii. 2. 28: 
“your red-lattice phrases,” that is, your alehouse talk. 
Compare Marston, Antonio ^and Mellida, v.: “as W'^U 
known by my wit as an alehouse by a red lattice.’* Steevens 
cites Wilkins, The Miseries of Inforc'd Marriage, 1607: 
“Be mild in a tavern! ’tis treason to the red lattke. 


1 Painted cloths are among the things enumerated as commonly, in 
Henry VIII. ’s time, brought over to London and sold by the Dutch 
(Hall, p. 587). Hence the Ger^nan hrmiifijr, as a subject for thfr 
p.'iinting, might easily liave beconm common. 


enemy to the signpost” (Dodsley, voL ix. p. 310); Malone 
adds Brathw-aite, who addresses the first poem in^Ms 
Strappado for tlie Divell, 1615, p. 1, to “Mounsieur 
Bacchus, . . . master-gunner of the pottle-pot ordnance, 
prime founder of red-lattices;” and Douce quotes from 
The Last Will and Testament of Lawrence Lucifer, in 
The BlackeBooke, 1604: “watched sometimes ten houres 
together in an ale-house, ever and anon peeping forth, 
and samplingi^thy nose with the red Lattis” 


145. Line 93: Away, you rascally Althaea’s *dream, 
away! — As Johnson notes, the boy here confounds Al- 
thaea’s firebrand with Hecuba’s. 


146. Lines 109, 110: And how doth the MABTLEMAS, your 
master) — “That is, the autumn, or, rather the latter 
spring — the old fellow with juvenile passions” (Johnson). 
St. Martin’s day is I7ovember 11. Compare I. Henry IV. 
i. 2. 177, 178: “Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell. 
All-hallo wn summer!” Blake way sees a hit at Falstaff’s 
corpulence, as Martinmas was then the chief time for 
killing hogs and fat cattle for winter eating. Comp^ire 
Marlowe, Faustus, ii. 2: “My godfathers were these, 
Peter Pickle-herring and Martin Uartlemas-heef.” 

147. Lines 115, 116: 1 do allow this WEN to he as famUiar 
with me as my dog. — This wen means “this swoln excres- 
cence of a man,” as Johnson says. 

148. Lines 124, 125: as ready as a borrower’s cap.— Both 
Q. and Ff. have borrowed cap. Warburton made the cor- 
rection. He says: “A man that goes to borrow money is 
of all others the most complaisant; his cap is always at 
hand.” Steevens compares Timon of Athens, ii. 1. 16-20: 

Importune him for my moneys; be not ceas’d 
With slight denial, nor then silenc’d when — * 

‘Commend me to your master —and the 
Plays in the right hand, thus; but tell him. 

My uses cry to me. 

149. Lines 134, 135: “i will imitate the honourable Ma- 
mansin brevity. W arburton e hanged Romans to Roman, 
assuming that Marcus Bnitus is meant; but Heath be- 
lieved that Falstaff alludes to Julius Csesar, the “hook- 
nosed fellow of Home,” whose words he quotes in iv. 3. 
45, 46, infra. 

150. Line 164; EPHESIANS, my lord . — Johnson quotes 
Merry Wives, iv. 5. IS, 19: “it is thine host, thine Ephe- 
sian, calls.” 

151. Lines 192, 193; a heavy declension!— The Q. has 
descension, a word not used elsewhere by Shakespeare. 
The allusion to the story of Europa is obvious enough. 


ACT II. Scene S. 

152. Line 12: when my heart’s dear Marry . — ^The Q. 
reads hearts deere Harry, the Ff. heart-deere-Sarry, 

163. Line 17; the God of heaven brighten it I— Bor this 
reading of the Q. the Ff. substitute may heavenly glory 
brighten it ! 

^ 164. Lines 21, 22: 

Me was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves, 
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ACT II. Scene 4. 


Compare Hamlet, iii. 1. IGl: “The glass of fashion and the 
mo^ld of form.” 

155. Lines 23-45: Be had no legs that practis'd not his 
gait, Ac.— Tliese lines are not in the Q. 

156. Line 26: For those that could speak LOW and tar- 

(Z%. —Seymour conjectures slow for low; but taifJlg 
would then be mere tautology, rerhaps the poet asso- 
ciated a high tone with Hotspur’s rapid and impetuous 
utterance. ^ 

157. Lines 31, 32: 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion’d others. 

A continuation of the figure in lines 21, 22. Compare 
Lucrece, C15, 616: 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

158. Line 59: 2'o rain *tpon EEMEMBRANCE loith mine 
ei/es.— “Alluding to the plant rosemary, so called, and 
us^d at funerals. Thus in the Winter’s Tale [iv. 4. 74-76]: 

For you there ’s rosemary and rue; these keep 

Seeming and savour all the winter long; 

Grace and remtmhrance be to you both. 

For as rue was called herb of grace, from its being used in 
exorcisms, so rosemary was called remembrance, from its 
being a cephalic " (Warburton). There may, however, bo 
nothing more in the passage than the comparison of Lady 
Percy’s memory of her husband to a plant which she will 
foster and cherish. 

159. Line 67 : 1 iciZZ moZye /or ScotZand.— Shakespeare’s 
delineation of Horthiimberland’s conduct dilTcrs con- 
siderably from that of history. Holinshed says that after 

***" the dispersal of the rebel forces by Westmoreland’s strata- 
gem at Galtree, and the consequent executions, “the 
earle of JNTorthumberland, hearing that his counsell was 
bewraied . . . fled with the lord Berdolfe into Scotland” 
(P. 3S), 

ACT TL Scene 4, 

160. Lines 1, 2: W/tai the devil hast thou brought there f 
—The Ff. delete the devil, as they do Mass in lino 4. 

161. Line 5: a dish of apple-JOHNS.— Compare 1. Henry 

JV. iii. 3. 4, 5: “withered like an old and note 

230 thereon. 

162. Lines 13, 14: Mistress Tearsheet would fain hear 
some WiMsic.— The Q. here gives the following speech to 
the other Drawer: “ Dispatch, the roome where they supt 
is too hot; theile come in straight;” and some modern 
editors retain this. 

163. Lines 21, 22: here will be OLD UTIS.— This use of old 
as a “ colloquial* intensive” is said to be a Warwickshire 
peculiarity. Hr, J. H. Wise (Shakespeare; His Birthplace, 
&c., p. 106) says: “Whenever there has been an unusual 
disturbance or ado, the lower orders round Stratford-on- 
Avon invariably cluiractcrizo it by the phrase ‘There has 
been old work to-day.’ ” 

Cowell, in bis Interpreter, sub vacc, says: *‘Vtas (0^- 
tavee) is the eight day following .any terme or feast . . . 
And any day betweene the feast and the eighth day, is 
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said to be within the vtas,” It is the old French Jmitaves 
or oitieves, for which octave (in the singular number) is 
now used both in French and English. Certain church 
festivals are, especially by Homan Catholics, celebrated 
until the eighth day, and hence utas, or utis, signifying the 
period of a festival, came to mean festivity or merriment 
in general. It is used by Shake.speare only here. JHalone 
says that, according to the Hev. Mr. Sharp, utis also is a 
Warwickshire word for “ what is called a row, a scene of 
noisy turbulence.” 

164. Line 36: ''When Arthur first in tmrZ. This is 
from the ballad of Sir Lancelot du Lake, which may be 
seen in Percy’s Heliques. The'lines sung by Falstaff there 
read: 

When Arthur f^st in court begun, 

And was approved king. 

165. Line 41 : So is all her sect. — Johnson thought 
that sect should be sn^x; but, according to Steevens, the 
former word was often used for the latter. He quotes, 
among other examples, Middleton, A Alad World My Mas- 
ters, 1608, ii. 6: “’tis the easiest art and cunning for our 
sect to counterfeit sick, that are always full of fits when 

are well” (Works, vol. ii, p. 359). Douce, however, 
thinks that sect is used in its ordinary sense of class. 
“Falstaff means to say that all courtesans, when their 
trade is at a stand, are apt to be sick.” 

166. Line 45; rounja/i'fijr’AT RASCALS.— “Falstaff alludes 

to a phrase of the forest. Lean deer are called rascal 
deer. He tells her she calls him wrong; being fat, he 
cannot be ” (Johnson). 

167. Line 53: Yourbrooches, pearls, and owckes. — “‘With 
brooches, rings, and owciies’ is a litie in the old ballad 
of The Boy and the Mantle in 3‘ercy’s Reliques. Owches 
were bosses of gold set with diamonds" (Pope). 

168. Lines 56, 57 ; to venture u^mi the charg'd chambers. 
—“To understand this quibble, it is necessary to say that 
chamber signifies not only an apartment, but a piece qf 
ordnance ” (Steevens). 

169. Line 68, 59: Bang yourself, you muddy conger, 
hang yourself.— 1111% Yi. omit this speech. 

170. Line 110: CiiPJATER, call you 7u’m?— The dame con- 
founds cheater with escheator, an ofiicei* of the exchequer. 

171. Lines 142, 143: Ood's light, ivith two pdlnts on your 
shoiilder?—ThQ Ff. read IF/uiZ, instead of God's light, and 
omit God let me^iot live below. The points, Johnson 
observed, are the mark of Pistol’s commission. They are 
perhaps the same as the aiguillettes or shoulder-knots 
worn by soldiers and livery servants. See Blanche, Oyclo- 
ptudia of Costum^j, vol. i. p. 3. 

172. Lines 146-148 : Bo more. Pistol; I would 7iot have 
ytu go off here: discharge ymir self of our company, Pistol. 
—This speech is omitted in the Ff. 

173. Lines 1.5S, 159: he lives upon mouldy stew'd prunes 
and dried rn/.v.s'.— “I’liat is, upon the vofa.sc' j)rovisions of 
bawdy-houses and pastry-cooks’ shops ’’ (Steevens). 

174. Line 160-163: these villains will make the word 
^as odious as the word occupy, tvhich was an excellent^ 
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good w&rd hefoTG it was ill sorted.— Tlie history of this 
word occupy is not verj' clear. Doll’s reference to the 
degradation of the verb goes very near to the truth. 
Its common significance was that of “to use,” “to em- 
ploy.” In the Fardle of Facions, 1555 (Goldsmid's Eeprint, 
1S88, vol i.), in chap. 4, which treats “Of Ethiope, and the 
auncient maners of that nation,” on p. 36 we find: “Thei 
oocupie bowses of woode seasoned in the fire;” and on p. 42: 
“Lawes written thei occupy none.” In the next chapter, 
which treats “ Of Aegipte, and the auncient maners of that 
people,” we have “ Their women in old tyme, had all the 
trade of occupiyng, and brokage abrode.” The editor 
seems to think that hrolnge here is used with refer- 
ence to matters of an amorous nature ; but it may be 
doubted whether occupying and brokage do not here 
mean simply outdoor occieputiSns and trading; the author’s 
meaning being that in this nation the women did all the 
mercantile business, while the men, as he says in the next 
sentence, “ satte at home spinning?” &c. That the word 
occupy, in the passage quoted above, does not in any way 
refer to sexual intercourse seems to be confirmed by 
another passage in the same chapter, p. 58: “ The Lawes 
that apperteigned to the trade and occupieng of men one 
with another.” 

175. Lines 172, 173: dotmi, FAITOES I Have we not HlEBN 
here?— For faitors the Q. has faters, and the Ff. Pates. 
The Promptorium Parvulorum> sub voce, interprets Fay- 
towre as “Fictor, simulator, simulatrix;” as Way explains 
it, “a conjuror, or a quack-salver, so called from the 
French faiteor, or faiturier, a sorcerer; and thence the 
name was applied to itinerant pretenders 'to such skill, 
to mendicants, and generally to idle livers.” He quotes 
from Lacombe, “Faitard, faiteor, un parresseux.” 

Have toe not Eiren here? is probably from the lost play of 
George Peele’s entitled The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren 
the Fair Greek. Eiren is a corruption of the Greek Irene. 
In Day’s Law Tricks, 1608, iv. 1 (Bullen’s Reprint, p. 54), 
Polymetes, speaking of a lady whom he supposes to be a 
courtezan, uses these same words. Quicksilver, the rois- 
tering apprentice in Chapman, Jonson, and Marston’s 
Eastward Ho, 1605 (act. ii. sc. 1), repeats tlxis and other 
passages from tragedies of the ranting sort. Steevens 
quotes also Dekker, Satiromastix, 1602, where Tucca, 
having stabbed at Horace with a blunt weapon, and 
threatened him that he shall be tossed in a blanket, says, 
“ therefore we haue Eiren heere” (Works, vol. i. p. 245). 
As Douce observes, the word Hiren was purposely de- 
signed by Shakespeare to be ambiguos^s, though used by 
Pistol mth reference only to his sword. 

176. Line 178: And hollow pamper'd jades of Asia . — 
Pistol’s perversion of a line in Marlowe, The Second Part 
of Tamburlaine, iv. 4: 

Holla, ye pamper’d ja<;^es of Asia! r 

What I can ye draw but twenty miles a day? 

the “Jades" being the kings by whom Tamburlaine’s 
chariot is drawn. This line also is repeated by Quick- 
silver in Eastward Ho, supra. 

177. Line 182: and let the welkin roan— This expression 
is found in several ballade and plays of the time. 


178. Line 193: Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis. 
— This is a burlesque on speeches in The Battel of ..^ca- 
zar, 1594, ii. 3, in which Muiey Mahomet enters to his 
wife with fiesh on his sword, and says: “Hold thee, Cali- 
polis; feed, and faint no more;” and again, “Feed then, 
and faint not, fair Calipolis;” and again, “Feed and be 
fat^that we may meet the foe” (Peele’s Works, p. 428). 

179. Line 195: Se fortuna mi tormenta, lo sperai’e mi 
contenta. — Q,.^and F. 1 give this passage thus: 

Si fortune me tormente, « 
sperato me contento. 

Compare v. 5. 102 infra. Farmer remarks: “Pistol is only 
a copy of Hannibal Gonsaga, who vaunted on yielding 
himself a prisoner, as you may read in an old collection of 
tales, called Wits, Fits, and Fancies: 

Si fortuna me tormenta, 

II speranza me contenta.” 

The meaning of the. couplet is, “ If fortune torments me, 
hope contents me.” 

180. Line 198: Come we to full points here, and are 
etceteras nothing ? — “That is, shall we stop here, shalf*we 
have no further entertainment?” (Johnson). 

181. Line 205: Galloway nags.—Th.Q Galloway horses 
were regarded as an inferior breed. 

182. Lines 206, 207: like a shove-groat shilh'iig.—The 
game of shove-groat was merely that of shovel-board on a 
smaller scale. It was played on a board three or four 
feet long and about a foot wide, with a diagram on one 
end divided into nine partitions marked with the nine 
digits. The coin (at first the silver groat, afterwards the 
shilling) was shoved or slid, by a stroke with the palin 
of the hand, from the other end of the board, the afifea* 
being to land it in one of the numbered spaces. See Jon- 
son. Every Man in his Humour, iii. 2: “run as smooth 
off the tongue as a shove-groat shilling” (Works, vol. i. p. 
85); and Dekker and Middleton, The E-oari^j; Girl, v. 1: 
“and away slid I my man, liln a shovel-board shilling” 
(Middleton’s Works, vol. ii. p. 631); also Merrj’ Wives, i. 1. 
158-160: “and two Edward shovel-boards, that cost me 
two shillings and twopence apiece." Taylor the Water 
Poet, Trauels of Twelvepence, 1622, calls the game shove- 
board, and makes one of the Edward VI. shillings used 
in it say: 

You see my face is beardlesse, smooth, and plaine. 

Because my soueraigne was a child ’tis knovvne, 

When as he did put on the English crowne; 

But had my stamp beene bearded, as with haire, 

Long before this it had beene wome out bare ; 

For why with me the vnthrifts euery day, 

With my face downwards do at shoue-boord play. 

— ^Works, 1630, pt. i. p. 68. 

183. Line 211: Then death rock me a£eep, abridge my 
doleful dat/s/— Tliese are the opening word.s of a song for- 
merly attributed to Anne Boleyn. Sir J. Hawkins, Hist, 
of Music, vol. iii. p. 31, gives the first lines of the song 
thus: 

O death, rocke me on slepe, 

Bringe me on quiet reste. 

adds, from Arnold Cosbie’s Dltimum Vale to the 
Vaine World, an elegie written by himselfe in the Mar- 
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shalsea, after his condemnation, for murthering Lord 
Brof)ke, 1591: 

O death, rock me asleepe ! Father of heaven, 

That hast sole power to pardon shines of men, 

Forgive the faults and follies of my youth. 

184. Lino 213: Untwine the Sisters Three! Come, Ap-o- 
poSy I my.'—Compare Midsummer Night's Bream, v. 1. 
343-348: 

0 Sisters Three, 

Come, come to me. 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore. 

Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Atropos was the Bate that cut the thread of human 
destiny with “the abhorred shears.’' 

185. Lines 235, 236: yott whoreson CHOPS.— Compare I. 

Henry W. i. 2. 151: “You will, chops?” (Poins’s speech to 
Falstaff). r. 

186. Line 238: the i\rme TForiMes. —See Love’s Labour’s 
Loaf^, note 160. 

187. Lines 250, 251: Thou whoreson little TIDY Baktholo- 
MEW BOAR-PIG.— There has been some discussion con- 
cerning tidy, which Hanmer changed to tiny. Steevens 
says it “has two significations, tiniely and neaV* Heed 
believes that it means only fat; and in that sense it was 
certainly sometimes used, as he proves by quotatioms. 
Coles, in his Dictionary, interprets the word by dapper, 
which in turn he defines by the Latin agtlis and ani- 
moms; and this Malone takes to be the sense here. Boll, 
he says, “meant to praise Falstafi’s nimbleness and agility 
in fighting o' days and foining o’ nights.” 

Johnson explains if<xrt/ioZo7a<3?^ hoar-pig as “a little pig 
made of paste, sold at Bartholomew Fair, and given to 
children for a fairing; "but the reference here is more 
probably to the practice of roasting pig.s at Bartholomew 
Fair— a custom which, as Heed tells us, was kept up until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, if not later, 

188. Lines 254, 265: do 7ioi speak like a deatii’s-HEAD. 
—As to the custom of bawds wearing a death's-head in a 
ring see Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 209; but it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any allusion to the fact here. 

189. Line 258 : a good PANTLER.— For^jantZer (the ser- 
vant who had the care of the pantry) compare Winter’s 
Tale, iv. 4. 66: “This day she was both pantler, butler, 
cook.” 

190. Line 262: m thick as Tewksbury wttstord.— Accor- 
ding to Br. Grey, Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire, was 
“formerly noted for mustard-balls, made there and sent 
into other parts.” 

#* 

191. Lines 266, 267: and eats conger and /enneZ.— Con- 
ger with fennel was formerly regarded as a provocative. 
It is mentioned by Ben Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1: 
“ like a long-laced conger . . . and a green feather, 
likCTyfenweZ, in the joll on 't” (Works, vol. iv. p. 423). And, 
in Bhikster, ii. 2, Galatea tells Pharamond, the wanton 
Spanish prince, to abstain from this article of luxury 
(Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, vol. i. p. 33). 

IB 


192. Lines 267, 268 : drinks off candles' ends for flap- 
dragons.— A. Jlap-dragon is some small combustible 
body, fired at one end and put afloat in a glass of liquor. 
It is an act of a toper's dexterity to toss ofl.‘ the glass in 
such a manner as to prevent the dap-dragon from doing 
mischief” (Johnson). Poins is supposed to drink off 
candle-ends for flap-dragons merely to amuse the prince, 
who likes him for his readiness to make sport in this and 
other ways. See Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 152. 

193. Line 26S: rides the •wild-7nare with the boys. — To 
ride the wild 7nare, as Bonce explains, was only another 
name for “the childish sport^f sce-saw.” 

194. Line 271: like 7vnto the sign of the leg. — Alluding to 
the sign of a bootmaker. ^ 

195. Lines 271, 272 : breeds 7io bate iinth telling of dis- 
creet sZorics.- Warburtoii says we should read mdiscreet; 
but the statement is iorobably sarcastical, and so Bouce 
understands it: “he creates no disturbance by telling 
discreet stories;” the inference being, as Clarke says, that, 
in the company frequented by the prince and Poins, 
indecent stories would be preferred, and decent ones 
rdSented as inappropriate. 

196. Lines 278, 279: this nave of a icheeZ.— There is an 
obvious play on nave and knave, with a hit at Falstaff’s 
rotundity in toheel. 

197. Lines 286, 287: Saiuim and Fenus this year m 
co7iju7iction.—'Dv. Johnson observes : “ This was indeed 
a prodigy. The astrologers, says Ficinus, remark that 
Saturn and ’Sfeiius are never conjoined.” It is absurd, 
however, to say that they cannot be in conj'wnctioii in the 
ordinary astronomical sense. 

198. Line 288: Z/ie Tnpori.— According to astrolo- 

gical science, the zodiacal signs wore divided into four 
trigons or tripUcities : one consisting of the three fiery 
signs (Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius); the others, respec- 
tively, of throe airy, three watery, and three earthy signs. 
When the three superior planets were in the three fiery 
signs they formed a fiery trigo7i; when in Cancer, Scorpio, 
and Pisces, a watery one, t&c. 

199. Line 289: lisping to his 7naster's old tables. — “ Mak- 
ing love to his master’s old mistress.” Steevens remarks: 
“Bardolph was very probably drunk, and might lisp a 
little in his courtship ; or he might assume affected 
softness of speech, like Chaucer’s Friar: 

Somwhat lisped for his wantonnesse, 

To make his English swete upon his tonge. 

— Canterbury Tales, Prologue, lines 266, 267. 

Malone explains lisping as “saying soft things,” and com- 
pares Merry Wiveff} hi. 3. 76-80: “ Come, I cannot cog and 
say thou art this and that, like a many of these lisping 
hawthorn-buds, that come, like wcanen in men’s apparel, 
and smell like Bucklersburf in simple time; I cannot: 
but I love thee.” Various emendations of lisping to have 
been proposed; as Hanmer’s clasping too. Farmer's licking 
too, and Collier’s clipping to; but the old text is as intelli- 
gible as any of them. If a change were called for, Upping 
(that is, kissing) too, could be plausibly defended. 

* 200. Line 308 ; art not thou Poins his brother Eitson 
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explains tliis as equivalent to Poms’s brother, wMch is 
probably tbe meaning ; but Eolfe thinks that “there is 
quite as humorous a sarcasm in calling Poins the Prince’s 
brother.'’ 

201. Line S21: Leaning his hand upon Doll. —This stage- 
direction was inserted by Eowe, and is favoured by Boll’s 
angry exclamation; though a significant look or gesture 
on the part of FalstafE would have made the reference to 
the frail lady equally clear. 

202. Lines 324, 325: if you take not THE heat.— Alluding, 
as Steevens explains it, to the proverb, “Strike while the 
iron is hot.” He compares^ Lear, i. 1. 312: “We must 
do something, and i’ the heat” 

203. - Line 341 : Not to dispraise me, &c.— That is, do 

you say there is no abuse in dispraising me, &c. Some 
editors read No ! to dispraise me; and others point thus: 
Noil to dispraise me, &c. ^ 

204. Line 35S : A7iswer, thou PEAB ELM. — Withered elder 
is the Prince’s name for Falstaff in line 283 supra, where 
doubtless a pun is intended. It is not clear what the 
point is in dead elm. Schmidt suggests that he is called 
so “ on account of the weak support he had given to Doll.^ 
Compare the use of elm in Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 176 : 
“Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine;” and Mids. Night’s 
Dream, note 224. 

205. Line 366: and bums, poor That is, with 

disease. The Q. and Ef. have and bums poor souls, 
which admits of explanation, to be sure, and is retained 
by Collier and the Cambridge editors. On 4 the whole, 
however, Hanmer’s emendation in the text is to be pre- 
ferred. 

206. Line 373 : eonti'ary to the law. — As Douce explains, 
there were several statutes of Elizabeth and James 1. for- 
bidding victuallers to furnish flesh during Lent; and, as 
Steevens says, brothels often shielded themselves under 
the name of “rictualling-houses and taveras.” 

207. Line 413: peascod-time.-^The time of year when 
peas are in pod. 

208. Lines 421, 422: come. [She comes blubbered.] Tea, 
will you come, DoK.*— The Q. has: “Come, shee comes 
blubberd, yea? wil yon come Doll?” The Ff. omit the 
words. Dyce recognized that a stage - direction had 
got into the'' text, an accident of no rare occurrence. 
Collier follows the Q., assuming that she comes blubbered 
is addressed to Bardolph as an explanation why Doll does 
not come at once. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

209. —This scene is omitted in some copies of the Q. 

210. Line 17: A watch-oase ora ccwimon laeum-BELL, 
— Hanmer says: “This alludes* to the watchman set in 
garrison towns on some eminence, attending upon an 
alarum-bell, which was to ring out in case of fire or any 
approaching danger.” Holt White makes it refer to an 
alarm-watch or clock. 

211. Line 24 : in the slippery CLOTTBS.— -Pope change^ 
clouds to shrouds. Steevens ^ays : “A moderate tempest 


would hang the waves in the shrouds of a ship; a great 
one might poetically be said to suspend them on^he 
clouds, which were too slippery to retain them.” 

212. Line 30 : The^i, happy low, lie down The Q. read- 
ing is “ Then (happy) low lie downe ; ” that of the Ff. 
“T]|en happy Lowe, lye downe.” Warburton conjectured 
“Then happy lowly clown,” which was approved by 
Johnson. Steevens says : “The sense of the old reading 
appears to be^V You who are happy in your humble situa- 
tions, lay down your heads to rest ! The head that wears 
a crown lies too uneasy to expect such a blessing.’” 

213. Line 33: Is it good morrow it morning? good 
morroiv being used only between midnight and noon. 

214 Line 41 : If is but as a body yet dwtempefd.—That 
is, it is yet but as a distempered or disordered body. For 
the transposition of yet (which is common) (iqmpare 
Henry Till. ii. 4. 203, 204: 

I meant to rectify my conscience, which 
I then did feel full sick and jrif not well 

(i.e. and is not yet well), a passage which at fii'st seeSis 
very like a “bull” to a modern ear. 

215. Line 50 : The beachy girdle of the OCEAN.— For the 
trisyllabic ocean, compare Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 8 : 
“ Your mind is tossing on the ocean.” We have another 
reference to the encroachments of the sea on the land in 
Sonnet Ixiv, Critics have wondered that Shakespeare 
should know about such phenomena ; but they had be- 
come familiar on the east coast of England before his day. 

216. Lines 53-66.— The Ff. omit ah of these lines after 
dicers liquors. Grant White remarks of the lines: “If 
Shakespeare ever wrote them, I believe that he omitted 
them because of their weakness ; but I more than doubt 
that he did "smte this feeble whine, which seems all the 
feebler because it is made the needless sequent of the 
manly and majestic aspiration that precedes it. . . . It is 
a square block of puling commonplace let into a grand 
and vigorous passage.” It may oe added that the rhyme 
in lines 54, 55, is against the authenticity of the passage. 

217. Line 66 : Tou, cousin Nevil, as 1 may remember.— 
“ He refers to Bichard II. iv. 2 ; but whether the king’s 
or the author’s memory fails him, so it was that Warwick 
was not present at that conversation” (Johnson). 

Steevens pointed out that Shakespeare is mistaken as 
regards the earl’s name. The earldom of Warwick was 
at this time in the family of Beauchamp, and did not 
come into that of the Nevilles till many years after. See 
I. Henry VI, note 8, and note 7 supra. 

218. Line 72: f had no such intent, &c.— Malone remarks: 
“He means * I should ham had no such intent, but that 
necessity,' &c,; or Shakespeare has here forgotten his 
former play, or has chosen to make Itehry foiget his 
situation at the time mentioned. He had then actually 
accepted the crown.” In Bichard II. iv, 1. 113 he says : 
“ In God’s name, I ’ll ascend the regal throne.” 

219. Line 75: time SHALL comb.”— J ohnson reads 

mme, as in the next line. Clarke (quoted by B^e) 

remarks: “ The present forms a notable instance of that 
", purposed variation in repeated phrases that Shakespeare 
79 
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occasionally gives with so much naturalness of effect. 
Hc^re the variation occurs in a repeated sentence uttered 
by the self-same speaker, and one following immediately 
upon the other ; but in repeating it he varies one word of 
it, just as persons do in actual life, and just as Shake- 
speare’s people do.’ 

220. Lines 87, 88: 

A7id hy the necessary form of this 
King Michard might create a perfecitguess. 

This means “ this history of the times deceased,” which 
Warwick has described. Johnson’s proposed change of 
this to things was unnecessary. 

221. Lines 102, 103: 

I have receiv’d 

A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 

The d^ith of Glendower happened, according to Holiu- 
shed, in the tenth year of Henry’s reign. See I. Henry IV. 
note 12. ^ 

ACT III. Scene 2 . 

r 

222. Enter Shallow.— Justice Shallow is thought to he 
a caricature of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, who, ac- 
cording to tradition, had Shakespeare imprisoned when 
a youth for deer-stealing, and was lampooned by Shake- 
speare in return. His coat of aians is thus given hy 
ETench: '•* Gules three luces (or pikes) haurient Arpeni;,” 
and this is parodied in The Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 
1. 16, where “They may give the dozen white luces in their 
coat," is part of Slender’s account of the Shallow family. 

223. Line 9: AZtis, a Uack ousel.— The Q. spells the 
word ivoosel, as all the early editions do in Midsummer’s 
Kight’s Dream, iii. 1. 128 : “ The ousel cock so black of 
hue.” See note 168 of that play. 

224. Lines 23, 24: a, CoTSWOLD The Q. has Cotsole 

man, and E. 1 Cot-sal-mmi, which are simply phonetic 
spellings (see Richard II. note 168). Cotswold was cele- 
brated for athletic games and sports in the times of 
Shakespeare, and a Cotsioold man would be likely to be 
expert in such exercises. 

225. Line 24 : four such swinge-buoklers.— T he word 
swinge-bucMers is synonymous with swash-bucklers, and 
staashers (Henry V. iii. 2. 30). Steevens quotes Nash, who, 
addressing Gabriel Harvey, in 1598, writes: “Turpe se-nex 
miles, ’tis time for such an old fool to leave playing the 
swash-bueklerf 

226. Lines 32, 33: J saw him break Skogan's head.— 
Several pages in the Variorum of 1821 are filled with a 
discussion, whether Scogan the poet, or Scogan the jester, 
is here alluded to. It was probably the latter; hut we 
have no mean#^ of settling the question beyond a doubt. 
In The Fortunate Isles, Ben Jonson refers to Henry Sco- 
gan, the poot, thus ; 

a fine gentleinan, and master of arts 
Of Henry the I"ourth's times, that xnade disguises 
For tile king's son'., and writ in b.rn.id-roy.il 
Daintily well — Woiks, vol. viii. p. 74, 

John Scogan, the jester, is described by Warton, as *^au 
excellent mimick, and of great pleasantry in couversa- 
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tion,” who “ became the favourite buffoon of the court of 
King Edward IV.” A book entitled Scogin’s Jests was 
published in 1565, and was probably known to Shakespeare. 

227. Lines 51, 52; a’ would have clapp'd i’ the clout at 
tivelve score. — He would have hit the pin in the centre of 
the target at 240 yards— well called “a fine shoot.” 

228. Lines .52-54: aiid carried you a FOREHAND shaft 
at fourteen and fourteen and a half. — Ascham in his Toxo- 
philus (hook ii.), describes a forehand shaft thus: “the 
bygg-brested shafte is fytte for hym which shoteth right 
afore him, or els the hrest, being weke, should never 
wythstande that strong pitli^hy kiiide of shootynge; thus 
the underhaude must have a small hreste, to go cleane 
avvayc out of the bowe, the forehande must have a bigge 
breste, to here the great rCiyghte of the bowe.” Malone 
remarks: “ The utmost distance that the archers of ancient 
times reached is supposed to have been about three hun- 
dred yards. Old Doitble therefore certainly drew a good 
bow”(Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 120). 

229. Line 56 : Thereafter as they be. — According to their 
quality ; the following good being emphatic. 

€ 

230 Lines 72, 73: a soldier is better ACCOMMODATED 
(?ian with a wife. —The word was considered a fashion- 
able affectation in the poet’s time ; as we learn from Ben 
Jonson’s Discoveries, De Stylo Epistolari: “You are not 
to cast a ring for the pifrfumed terms of the time, as ac- 
commodation, complement, spirit, Ac., but use them pro- 
perly in their place, as others” (Works, vol. ix. p. 232). 
See also Every Man in his Humour, iv. 1; “Hostess, ac- 
commodULte us with another bedstalf here quickly. Lend 
us another bedsiaff— the woman does not understand the 
words of action.” 

231. Line 92; you LOOK -iccZZ.— Thi.sis the reading of the 
Ff., that of the Q. being like. Collier retains the latter, 
compaiing I. Henry IV. iii. 3. 6: “while I am in some 
liking." Compare Love’s Lal[)our’s Lost, note 184. 

232. Line 95: Master S%irecard, — The Q. has Soceard. 
Malone tells us that “Surecard was used as a term for 
a boon companion as lately as the latter end of the last 
century.” 

233. Line 122: 1 was prick’d well enough before. —For 
the quibble compare Sonnet xx. 13 : 

But since she prick’d thee out for women’s fScasure. 

234. Lines 141, 142: but MTJOli of the father’s substancel 
—The much off^.he Q. must be understood as ironical. 
The Ft have5wt not of the father’s substance, and the Vari- 
orum of 1821 combines tlie two readings in not much, Ac, 

235. Lines 145, 146: we have a number of shadows to fill 
up the muster-book. — That is, as Johnson explains, “we 
have in the muster-book many names ftn* which we receive 
pay, though we have no V the men.” Barnabie Ricli, in 
his pamphlet, A Souldiers Wish to Britons Welfare, 1604, 
says; “One speciall meane that a shifting captaine hath 
to deceive his prince, is in Ms numT>er, to take pay for a 
whole company, when he h.nih not hnlfc.” 

236. Line 161: A woynan’s tailor.— JAke the one who 
^ figures in the Taming of the,^hrew, iv. 3. The making of 
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women's gowns by men is being revived in onr day, so ! 
that the expression is no longer a mere archaism. 

237. Lines 177, 173: the leader of so many thousands . — 
Clarke remai-ks: “In several instances where his contem- 
porary playvrrights would have made occasion for coarse 
expression, Shakespeare has managed to word allusions 
with comparative decency; as witness Falstaff’shintat the 
sw'arming condition of Wart's ragged garments.” 

238. Lines 200, 201: Here is two more call’d than your 
number; you must have hut four here, sir. — “Five only 
have been called, and the number required is /o«r. The 
restoration of the sixth mat. would solve the difdculty 
that occurs below; for when Mouldy and Bullcalf are set 
aside Falstaff gets but thj’ee^ recruits” (Malone). For 
another instance of Shakespeare’s carelessness in num- 
bers, see the Merchant of Venice, i. 2, where, after Portia 
has described six suitors, they are spoken of at the close 
of the scene as “the four stranger!.” See Merchant of 
Venice, note 65. 

239. Line 224: That ’s fifty-five year ayo.—li Silence is 
right in his reckoning, and Falstaff was then a page of 
Mowbray’s, the fat knight must now be at least thre# 
score and ten. 

240. Line 236: here ’s four Harry ten -Douce 

points out an anachronism here. “There were no coins 
of ten shillings value in the rei|b of Henry IV. Shake- 
speare’s Harry ten shillings were those of Henry VII. or 
VIII.” (p. 283). 

241. Lines 260, 261: I have three pound to Jree Mouldy 
and Bullcalf.-— Johnson notes that he had /our pounds, 
or forty shillings for each. This is probably not a blunder 
in computation, like those mentioned in note 238 above. 
Bardolph meant to keep a part of the plunder for himself. 

242. Lines 282, 283: swifter than he that gibbets on the 
brewer's bucket.— That is, quicker than the brewer’s man 
in putting the buckets on the gibbet, or yoke by which 
they were carried from the vat to the barrel. 

243. Lines 294, 295: a little, lean, old, chopt, bald shot. 
—It is not necessary to change the old chopt (still used in 
vulgar speech) to chapt or chapped, as some editors have 
done. “Shot is used for shooter,” as Johnson says. 
Steevens quotes The Exercise of Arms, 1619: “First of all 
is in this figure showed to every shot how he shall stand 
and marche, and carry his caliver.” 

244. Lines 296, 296: Well said, i’ faitl^Wart; thou^rta 
good scab. — There is a play upon Wart’s name. Compare 
Much Ado, iii. 3. 106, 107: “Mass, and my elbow itch'd; 

I thought there would a scab follow.” « 

245. line 298: Mile-end ffreen. —This was the place for 
military drill in the poet’s day^ On the 27th of October, 
1599, Stow says, “ 3000. cittizens, housholders, and sub- 
sidie men, shewed on the Miles end, where they trayned 
all that day, and other dayes vnder their captaynes” 
(Annals, 1615, p. 788). Bamabie Hich, Souldiers Wish to 
Britons Welfare, or Captain Skill and Captain Pill, 1604 
(quoted by Steevens), speaks slightingly of the man “that 
hath no better experience tjian what hee hath atteyned % 


I vnto at the fetching home of a Mayepole, at a Midsomer 
sighte, or from a trayning at Mile-end-greene.” $ 

Lay, in the same line, is equivalent to lodged, or re- 
sided. Compare iv. 2. 97 of the present play. 

246. Lines 299, 300: I was then Sir JDagonet in Arthur's 
shoii!^ — In the story of Tristram de Lyonesse, Sir Dagonet 
is Arthur’s fool, whom King Arthur loved passing well, 
and had made knight with his own hands (see Morte 
d’Arthur, bookf vm.-x.). Arthur's show was an exhibition 
of archery by a society styled by Richard Mulcaater, in 
his Positions concerning the Training up of Children, 
1581 (quoted by Malone), “the fellowship of Prince 
Arthur’s Knights.” Prince xAi'thur’s name was borne 
by Maister Thomas Smith, chief customer to her majesty 
in the port of London, to whom Richard Robinson de- 
dicated his book entitled “The Auncient Order, Society, 
and Hnitie laudable of Prince Arthure and his Knightly 
Armory of the Round Table,” 1583. The members, fifty- 
eight in number, took the names of the knights in the 
old romance, and their place of meeting was Mile-end 
Green. Other shows of archeiy were held by variojis 
bodies of citizens in Holbom Fields, in Smithfield, and 
elsewhere, as Douce has shown, pp. 283-286. 

247. Line 329: Turnbull Street.— “ Turnbull or Turn- 
mill Street is near Cow-Cross, West Smithfield. ” Steevens 
adds several quotations to show the disreputable and 
disorderly character of the locality in the olden time. 

248. Lines 336, 337 : his dimensions to any thick sight 
were invincible.— Rowe was perhaps right in changing 
invincible to invisible; but the former word may be 
equivalent to “not to be evinced, not to be made out, 
indeterminate,” as Schmidt interprets it. 

249. Lines 340, 341: the overseutch’d housewives. — Ac- 
cording to Ray, an over-switched housewife is a strumpet; 
and overscutched is explained by some as over-scotched or 
whipped. This is probably the meaning here, though 
Johnson defined it as “dirty or grimed.” Huswife is 
often equivalent to hussy or IHlrlot. Compare Othello, 
ii. 1. 113: “Players in your housewifery, and housewives 
in your beds.” 

250. Lines 342, 343; his fancies or his good-nights.-- 
Steevens says: “Fancies and Good-nights ere the com- 
mon titles of little poems. One of Gascoigne's Good- 
nights is published among his Flowers.” The tunes to 
such pieces w’ould no doubt have the same names. See 
Taming of Shrew, note 113. 

251. Line 343: this Vice's dagger.— An allusion to the 
wooden dagger of the Vice in the old moral plays. See 
Richard III. note 306, and I Henry IV. note 154, on a 
dagger of lath. 

252. Line 346 : as if he had he&ii SWQ^N brothee to 
Compare Richard II. v. 1. 20, and see note 283 of 

that play. 

253. Line 347: BURST Ais That is, broke it; but 

there is no occasion for changing hurst to broke, as 
editors have done. Compare Taming of the Shrew, Ind. 
1*7,8: “ ;he glasses you have burst* 

254. Lines 348, 349: I saw it, and told John o* Gaunt he 
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beat his oivn name . — “That is, a fellow so slender that 
Ml>name might have heen gaunt" (Johnson). 

265. Line 355: a philoso2)her's two stones. One of 
which was an universal medicine, the other a trausmuter 
of base metals into gold” (Warbiirton) ; but the expres- 
sion may be merely a jocose way of referring t<f the 
philosopher’s stone, with a coarse quibble, like that in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1, 148, 149: “Give her 
no token but stoiies," &c. According tb Gower, Con- 
fessioA-mantis, book iv.: 

These olde philosophres wise 
By wey of kinde in. sondry wise 
T/ire siones made through clergy. 

—Pauli’s edition, vol. ii, p. 86. 

In the margin they are described as “lapis vegetabilis, 
qui sanitatem conservat, lapis animalis, qui membra et vir- 
tutes ipnsibiles fortificat, lapis mineralis, qui omnia me- 
talla puriflcat.” Malone explains the present passage 
thus: “I will make hira'^of twice the value of the philoso- 
pher’s stone." 

^256. Lines 355-357: Jf the young dace be a bait for the 
old pike, I see no reason in the law of natu7'e but 1 may 
snap at Mm.— •“ That is, if the pike may prey upon the 
dace, if it be the law of nature that the stronger may 
seize upon the weaker, Falstaff may, with great propriety, 
devour Shallow” (Johnson). Vaughan (quoted by Holfe) 
remarks: “The piscatorial metaphor of Falstaff seems 
peculiarly natural to one born on the banks of the Avon, 
where probably the best kind of angling was trolling for 
pike with dace or gudgeon for bait.” 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

2S7.— Holinshed’s account of Northumberland's insur- 
rection, part of which has been given in notes 101 and 58 
sicpra, continues as follows: ‘ ‘ The king, aduertised of these 
matters, meaning to preuent them, left his ionrnie into 
Wales, and marched wiJh all speed towards the north 
parts. Also Rafe Neuill, earle of Westmerland, that 'was 
not farre off, togither with the lord lohn of Lancaster the 
kings sonne, being informed of this rebellious attempt, 
assembled togither such power as they might make, and 
together with those which were appointed to attend on 
the said lord lohn to defend the borders against the Scots, 
as the lord Henrie Mtzhugh, the lord Rafe leuers, the 
lord Robert Vmfreuill, & others, made forward against 
the rebels, and comming into a plaine within the forrest 
of Galtree, caused their standards to be pitched downe in 
like sort as the archbishop had pitched his, oner against 
them, being farre stronger in number of people than the 
other, for (as some write) there were of the rebels at the 
least twentie thousand men, 

“ When the <Nirle of Westmerland perceiued the force 
of the aduersaries, and that they laie still and attempted 
not to come forward vpon him, he subttllie demised how 
to quaile their purpose, and foorthwith dispatched mes- 
sengers vnto the archbishop to vnderstand the cause as 
it were of that great assemblie, and for what cause (con- 
trarie to the kings peace) they came so in armour. T|ie 
archbishop answered, that he tooke nothing in hand 
against the kings peace, but that whatsoeuer he did, 
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tended rather to aduance the peace and quiet of the com- 
mon-wealth, than otherwise; and where he and his com- 
panie were in armes, it was for feare of the king, to 
whom he could have no free accesse, ])y reason of such o 
multitude of flatterers as were about him; and therefore 
he mainteined that his purpose to be good & profitable, 
as well for the king himselfe, as for the realme, if men 
were willing to vnderstand a truth; tfc herewith he shewed 
foorth a scroll, in which the articles were written wherof 
before ye haue heard. 

“The messengers rcturniiig to the earle of Westmor- 
land, shewed him what they had heard & brought from 
the archbishop. When hf had read the articles, he 
shewed in word and countenance outwardly that he liked 
of the archbishops holie^ind vertuous intent and pur- 
pose, promising that he and his would prosecute the 
same in assisting the archbishop, who reioising hereat 
gaue credit to the ^arle, and persuaded the earle mar- 
shall (against his will as it were) to go with him to a place 
appointed for them to commune togither” (p. 37). 

“ Others,” says Holinshed (p. 38), ‘ ‘ write somwhat other- 
wise of this matter, affirming that the earle of Westmer- 
^^and in deed, and the lord Rafe Eeuers, procured the 
archbishop & the earle marshall, to come to a communi- 
cation with them, vpon a ground iiist in the midwaie be- 
twixt both the armies, where the eai'le of Westmerland 
in talke declared to them how perilous an enterprise they 
had taken in hand, so to raise the people, and to mooue 
'warre against the king, aduising them therefore to submit 
themselues without further delaie vnto the kings mercie, 
and his some the lord lohn, who was present thei-e in the 
field with banners spred, redie to trie the matter by dint 
of sword if they refused this couusell: and therefore he 
willed them to remember themselues well: & if they 
would not yeeld and craue the kings pardon, he bad them 
doo their best to defend themselues.” 

It will be seen that Shakespeare has made use of both 
accounts, though neither has been very closely followed. 

258. Line 2 : Tfs GauUree Forest.^—Tlie great forest of 
Galtres (or Qualtree, as the name is spelt in the Ff.) lay 
to the north of the city of York, and covered nearly a 
hundred thousand acres. It was a royal forest until 1670, 
when it was divided and inclosed. Geoffrey of Monmouth 
refers to it as the Calaterium Femus, and makes it the 
scene of the story of ArcMgal and llidure. f, 

259. Line 10: Here doth he wish Ms person.-^Me wishes 
that he could hq^e been here in person. 

260. Line 24: Let us SWAY on and face them fn the 
field.— Sway has been suspected by certain critics, Wax- 
burton reading^ “ Let us way," and Collier’s MS. Cor- 
rector “Let ’s away'* Johnson defends the word as “in- 
Jiended to express the uniform and forcible motion of a 
compact body.” 

261. Line 34, Led on by bloopy youth, guarded with 
BAqs. — Bloody, as Johnson explains, is “ sanguine, or 
full of blood and of those passions which blood is sup- 
posed to incite or nourish.” 

For rags the Q. and Ff. have rage, which did not trouble 
^ the critics until recently, wlien Walker suggested ragp 
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a happy emendation accepted by nearly all the more re- 
cent editors. 

262. Line 45: Whose WHITE investments figure inno- 
ceTice.— i'ormeriy, according to Dr. Hody, History of Con- 
vocations (quoted by Grey), all bishops wore white, even 
when they travelled; and Toilet adds that the white in- 
vestment was the episcopal rochet. 

263. Line 50: Turning your hooJcs to GEEAVES.— The Q. 
and Ff. have graves, which has been defended. Greaves 
was the conjecture of Steevens, and is to be preferred to 
Warburton’s glaives. 

264. Lines 55-79: And with our surfeiting and wanton 
hours, &c.— These lines are not found in the Q. 

265. Line 60: I take not on me here as a physician. — I 
do not pretend to be a physician. Compare Comedy of 
Errors, v. 1. 241, 242: 

this pernicious diave, 

Forsooth, took on him as a conjurer. 

266. Line 71; And are enforc'd from our most quiet 
SPHBEE. — The Ff . have there, which was corrected by 
Warburton. Staunton retains there, making quiet a sub- 
stantive, and taking there as referring to the stream oj 
life. 

267. Line 93. And consecrate commotion' s hitter edge.— 
Neither this line nor 95 is to he found in the Ff. , and they 
are omitted in some copies of tie Q. Other lines may 
have been lost here, and those that remain may have be- 
come disarranged. 

268. Lines 94-96: ' 

My brother general, the commo^iwealth. 

To brother born an household cruelty, 

I make my qxm'rel in particular. 

The obscurity of this passage may be due to the possible 
loss or corruption just mentioned. Various attempts 
have been made to explain it as it stands, of which 
Clarke’s (adopted by Eolfe) is perhaps as plausible as 
any: ^'The grievances of my brother general, the com- 
monwealth, and the home cruelty to my horn brother, 
cause me to make this quarrel my own. ” Concerning the 
archbishop’s brother, compare I. Henry IV. i. 3. 270, 271: 

who bears hard 

His brother's death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop; 
and see note <10 on that play. As Clarke remarks, the use 
of the word redress in the first line of Westmoreland’s 
reply favours the supposition that something has been 
lost in the present speech. It implies tliat redress had 
been one of the words used by the archbishop. 

!' 269. Lines 108-139: 0, my good Lord Mowbray, &e. — 
This passage is not found in Q. ** 

270. Lines 107-110: 

Yet for your part, it not appears to me, 

Either from the king or in the present time, 

That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief on. 

Whether the faults of government be imputed to the 
time or the king, it appears not that you have, for your 
part, been injured either by the Mng or the fme” (John- 
son). 


271. Line 117: And THEN THAT Henry Bolinghroke.— 
Possibly we should read when that with Rowe, or tMn 
when with Pope and others. It may, however, be merely 
an example of Shakespeare’s loose constructions. 

For the events to which Mowbray refere, see Richard 
IL 1^. 

272. Line 127: Then threw he down himself and all their 
Zires.— Compare Julius Csesar, iil 2. 195: 

TheS I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

273. Line 131: TheYARLof Hereford.— As Malone notes, 
he was Luke of Hereford. See Richard II. note 4. 

274. Line 139; And Mess'd and grac'd inbeep, more 
than the king.— Y or indeed the Ff. have and did. The 
correction was suggested by Tliirlby. The Cambridge 
editors conjecture and eyed. 

275. Line 161: A rotten case abides no hanpling!^'* R. 
and liquids, in dissyllables, are frequently pronounced as 
though an extra vowel were introduced between them 
and the preceding consonant” (Abbott). Compare hOcl§. 
Night's Dream, iii. 2. 282: 

O me! — you juggler I you canker-blossom! 
and Coriolanus, i. 1. 169 : 

You, the great toe of this assembly, 

276. Line 173: Acquitted by a true substantial form.— 
‘‘That is,” as Johnson observes, “ by a pardon of due form 
and legal validity.” 

277. Line 175: To us and to our pueposes conpin’p.— 
“What they demand is, a speedy execution of their wills, 
so far as they relate to themselves, and to the grievances 
which they proposed to redress” (Mason). Johnson con- 
jectured comign'd, making it equivalent to “declared;” 
Malone following him, hut interpreting it as “ sealed, 
ratified, confirmed,” Warburton read properties confin'd, 
and Hanmer properties confirm’d. Sundry other changes 
have been proposed, but are hardly worth enumerating. 

278. lane 176: We come withiruMr AVPUP banks again, 
— That is, “within the proper limits of reverence,” as 
Johnson paraphrases it. Warburton changed awful to 
lawful; but compare Richard II. iii. 3. 76: 

To pay their aw/itl duty to our presence. 

279. Line 187: As our conditions shall CONSIST upon.— 
Probably meaning stand or rest upon, as Malone explained 
it. Rowe substituted wisisf , which has the sense of consist 
in Pericles, i. 4. 83: 

Welcome is peace, if he on peace emsist. 

280. Line 211: That hath enrag'd HIM ON to offer strokes. 
—Collier’s MS. Corrector changes him on to her man, 
which Rolfe calls “an emendation more Hibernian than 
Shakespearian.” Rolfe also quotes Clarke: “It is precisely 
in Shakespeare’s condensedly expressive style to use Mm 
in this figurative sentence so as to give the double effect 
of the husband who is implied in the word wife, and the 
king who was mentioned at the beginning of the speech." 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

281. — Of the two accounts which Holmshed gives of the 
parley with the rebel leaders, the former concludes thus: 
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“■\yhen tliey were met with like niiinbcr on cither part, 
the ai’ticles were read oner, and without anie more adoo, 
the earle of Westmeiiand and those that were with him, 
agreed to doo their best, to see that a reformation might 
be had, according to the same. 

^‘The earle of Westmerlaiid vsing more policierthen 
the rest; ' Well (said he) then our tranell is come to the 
wished end: and where our people haue beene long in 
armour, let them depart home to their f/oonted trades 
and occupations; in themeane time let vs drinke togither 
in signe of agreement, that the people on both sides maie 
see it, and know that it is true, that we be light at a point.’ 
They had no sooner shaken hands togither, but that a 
knight was sent straight waies from the ai'chbishop, to 
bring word to the people that there was peace concluded, 
commanding ech man to laie aside his armes, and to resort 
home fo their houses. The people beholding such tokens 
of peace, as shaking of l^ands and drinking togither of the 
lords in louing manner, they being alreadie wearied with 
the vnaccustomed trauell of warre, brake vp their field 
afid returned homewards: but in the meane time, whilest 
the people of the archbishops side withdrew awaie, the 
number of the contrarie part increased, according to 
order giuen by the earle of Westmerland; and yet the 
archbishop perceiued not that he was deceiued, vntill the 
earle of Westmerland arrested both him and the earle 
marshall with diuerse other. Thus saith WaMngham ” 
(pp, 37, 88). 

The second account given by Holinshed merely says: 

“ as well the archbishop as the earle marshall submitted 
themselues vnto the king, and to his sonne the lord lohn 
that was there present, and returned not to their arniie. 
Wherevpon their troops scaled and tied their waies: but 
being pursued, manie were taken, manie taken, and 
manie spoiled of that they had about them, & so per- 
mitted to go their waies” (p. 82). 

282. line 27: Under the counterfeited zeal of Qod.-^ 
Capell conjectured seal zeal; but zeal of Qod is simply 
zeal in behalf of God, or religious zeal. 

283. Line 81: Against ill chances men are ever merry.— 

“ Thus the poet describes Romeo as feeling an unaccus- 
tomed degree of cheerfulness just before he hears the 
news of the death of Juliet” (Steeveus). 

284. Lines 93-95: 

And, good my lord, so please you, let otje. trains 
March hy us, that we may peru,se the men 
We should have cop'd withal. 

Capell changed our to your. Clarke defends the old 
reading thus: “It is just one of those fair-sounding pro- 
posals that this perfidious sou of tricking Bolingbroke 
makes; he prc^poses to let the forces on each side march 
by, that each party may see those that were to have con- 
tended with them, well knowing that no such thing will 
take place, having evidently had an understanding with 
Westmoreland as to what was to be really done.” 

28f5, Line 121: God, and not we, hath safely fought fo- 
dlaj/.— Johnson remarks: “It cannot but raise some in- 
dignation, to find this horrid violation of faith passed 
over thus slightly by the poet, without any note of cen- 1 
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sure or detestation.” Verplanck adds : “In this indigna- 
tion most commentators have joined. I do not see why. 
Chief- justice Marshall is said to have observed to a prolix 
counsel, who had entered upon a demonstration of some 
familiar elementary doctrine, that ‘ he ought to presume 
that the court knew something.* Shakespeare aiw'ays 
presumes his readers to liave the first principles of morals 
and human feelings in their hearts, and does not enter 
into declamatory demonstration to show the baseness or 
guilt of the deeds he represents in his scenes. Here he 
portrays the political craft of Bolingbroke and his cold- 
blooded son, whom he has^thoiight fit, for his dramatic 
purpose, with little warrant from history, to place in con- 
trast with his nobler brother. He took it for granted that, 
when Mowbray asks, ‘Is t(iis proceeding just and honour- 
able?’ his audience would find an unhesitating and una- 
nimous negative and indignant reply in their own hearts, 
without hearing a sercmon upon it from the deceived arch- 
bishop, or a lecture from some by-stander.’* 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

286. Line 8: and the dungeon your PLACE. — Collier 
changes place to dale. Tyrwhitt wished to change place, 
in the next line, to dale; but Johnson remaiks: “The 
sense of dale is included in deep: a dale is a deep place; 
a dungeon is a deep place; he that is in a dungeon may 
therefore bo said to be in a dale.'* Vaughan says: “In 
Falstaff’s reasoning, the major premiss— that is, ‘all 
places deep enough are dales’— is understood without 
being expressed; the minor premiss, ‘ a dungeon is a place 
deep enough,’ is expressed. From tbe two combined fol- 
lows logically and strictly the conclusion, ‘You, being in 
a dungeon and of a dungeon, are in a dale and of a dale 1 ’ ” 

287. Lines 24, 26: my WOMB, my won(b, my womb undoes 
me.— As Bolfc remarks, womb is used jocosely by Falstaff; 
but in Old English it is equivalent to belly. Compare 
Wiclifs Bible, Luko xv. 16: “he coueitide to fille his 
wombe of the coddis that the hoggis eeten. ” So, in Scotch, 
loatne is used in the same sense. 

288. Line 45: the hook-nosed fellow of iJowe.— That is, 

Julius Ccesar. Tbe Q. adds the words there cosin after 
Mome. They are the first words on the page, and the 
catch- word on the foregoing page is thew. ^Johnson sup- 
posed the words to be a corruption of there, Ccesar. Ca- 
pell proposed your cousin, and Collier’s MS. Corrector my 
cousin. ff 

289. Lines 79, 80: 

Send Colevile with Ids confederates 

To^Yorlc, to present execution, 

Holinshed says (p. 38): ‘Hhe archbishop and the earle 
marshall were brought to^Pomfret to the king who in this 
meane 'While was aduanced thither with Ms power, and 
from thence he went to Yorke, whither the prisoners were 
also brought, and there beheaded tbe morrow after Whit- 
sundaie in a place without tbe citie, that is to vnderstand, 
the archbishop bimsolfo, tbe earle marshall, sir lobn 
Lampleie, and sir Robert Plnmpton.” After punishing 
the citizens of York, the king marched northwards against 
Korthumberland. “At his coming to Durham, the lotd 
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Hastings, the lord Fanconbridge, sir lohn Collenille of 
the Dale, and sir lohn Griffith, being conuicted of the 
conspiracie, were there beheaded.” This account, which 
is based on that of Hall, agrees closely with that given by 
Hardyng (Chronicles, chap. 205, p. 363). Hume, there- 
fore (Hist, of England, chap, xviii., quoted by French), 
probably erred in supposing that Hastings and the others 
taken at Durham were pardoned. 

Shakespeare has departed from history in representing 
the king as absent ill. See note 29 supra. 

290. Line 89: Stand my good Zord.— -That is, be my good 
patron and benefactor. Be Iky good lord, according to 
Percy, was the old court phrase used by a person who 
asked a favour of a man of higl^rank.” 

291. Line 104; sherris-sack. — White wine of Xeres, (See 
I. Henry IV. note 41.) Verplanck (quoted by Holfe) sug- 
gests that Shakespeare got the hin* of this eulogy on 
wine from Ben J onson. He adds : “It seems, from lately 
discovered manuscripts of old Ben’s, that he had precisely 
this opinion of excellent ‘sherris,* in making the brain 
* apprehensive, quick, forge tive, full of nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes,’ &c. In an unpublished sort of diarj^ 
of Ben Jonson’s, preserved at Dulwich College, quoted by 
Hughson (History of London), he says : 

" 'Mem. I laid the plot of my Voijionet and wrote most of it, after a 

present of ten doz. of sac^i, from i»y very good lord T ; that 

play, I am positive, will last to posterity, when I and Envy are friends 
with applause.' 

“ Afterwards he speaks of his Catiline in a similar way, 
but adds that he thinks one of its scenes flat ;*^and there- 
upon resolves to drink no more water with his wine. The 
Alchemist and Silent Woman he describes as the product 
of much and good wine; but he adds that his comedy The 
Devil is an Ass ‘was written when I and my boys drank 
bad wine.’ ” 

292. Line 107: forgetive.—The word is derived from 
forge, but is apparently Shakespeare's own, as no other 
example of it has been found. 

293. Lines 124, 126: a mere hoard of gold kept hy a devU. 
-—Mines of gold, &c., were supposed to be guarded by evil 
spirits. Compare Fenton’s Secrete Wonders of Nature, 
1569 : “ There appeare at this day many strange visions 
and wicked sprites in the metal mines of the Great 
Turke;" and again: “In the mine at Anneburg was a 
mettal sprite which killed twelve workmen; the same 
causing the rest to forsake the myne, a!ypeit it was very 
riche.” 

294. Lines 125, 126: till sack commences it and sets it in 
act and use.— Tyrwhitt may be right in seeing an allusion 
here “ to the Cambridge Commencement and the Oxford 
Act; for by those different names the two universities 
have long distinguished the seaiion at which each gives t(f 
her respective students a complete authority to use those 
hoards of learning which have entitled them to their sev- 
eral degrees " (Var. Ed. voL xvii. p. 173). 

296. LinelSE: the humane pnwcfpZe.— The Ff. omit 

humane, which Johnson changed to human. The only 
form of the word in the ea^ly editions is humane, with 
itSie accent on the first syllable. 


296. Lines 140, 141: I have him already tempering l^- 
tween my Jinger and my thumb. — An allusion, as Warbur- 
ton notes, to the old use of soft wax for sealing. Compare 
Middleton, Any Thing for a Quiet Life, iv. 1: “You must 
temper him like wax, or he ’U not seal ” (Works, vol. iv. p. 
474).* 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

297. Lines 5, |-10: 

Our navy Is address'd, our power collected, # 

Only, we want a little personal strength. 

And pause us, till these rebels, 7iow afoot, 

Come underneath the yoke of government. 

In this scene we have reached the last days of Henry IV. ’s 
life. The crusade alluded to in the opening of the Idng’s 
speech was determined upon in 1412-13, the “fourteenth 
and last yeare of Xing Henries reign.” See I. Henry lY. 
note 19. Concerning the king's illness, to which line 8 
refers, see note 78 supra. Lines 9 and 10 relate to the 
risings of 1405 and 1408. News of the rebels’ earlier d«r 
feat is brought in lines 84-90, and Northumberland’s final 
overthrow is announced in lines 97-lOL Shakespeare has 
pretty fairly observed the chronological order of the 
various events, but the intervals of time, hy which they 
were separated, he has completely disregarded. 

298. Line 32: Open as day for melting cAar%.— This 
is the reading of the Ff. The Q. misprints meeting. 

299. Line 33: being incens'd, he 's elint.— T hat is, if pro- 
voked, his hasty and transient anger is like sparks from 
a flint Compare Julius Caesar, iv. 3. Ill: 

That carries anger as the J?mt bears fire. 

300. Line 35: As ELAWS congealed in the spring qfday, 
—“Alluding to the opinion of some philosophers that the 
vapours being congealed in the air by cold (which is most 
intense towards the morning), and being afterwards rare- 
fied and let loose by the warmth of the sun, occasion 
those sudden and impetuous gtasts of wind which are 
called flaws'* (Warbnrton). Edwards, according to Ma- 
lone, says that flaws are small blades of ice which are 
struck on the edges of the water in winter mornings” 
(Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 177). Bolfe suggests that this may 
be the meaning here. 

301. Lines 45-48: 

Mingled %vithvenom of suggestion — 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it in^ 

. . . though it do work as strong 
As aconitum or rash gunpowder. 

Malone explains the first three lines thus: “Though 
their blood be inflamed by the temptations to which youth 
is peculiarly subject.” Vaughan is perhaps nearer right in 
his interpretation: “Even although thatifolood shall be 
mingled with the venomous infusion of all such provoca- 
tives of discord as the persons and circumstances of the 
age in which we live are certain to pour into it despite of 
every precaution, and although, further, that infusi^ 
work like aconite or gunpowder.” 

t02. Lines 79, 80: 

*Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. 
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‘"As the bee, having once placed her comb in a carcass, 
slays by her honey, so he that has once taken pleasure in, 
bad company will continue to associate with those that 
have the art of pleasing him” (Johnson). 

303. Lines 1)7-99: 

The Eai'l E'orthum'berland and the Lord Bardi^ph, 
With a great power of EnglCsh and of Scots, 

Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown. 
Northumberland had withdrawn towards the Border 
directly the news reached him of his confederates’ ill 
fortune, and, when Henry advanced against him, he fell 
back with Bardolph upon his Scottish allies. Henry did 
not pursue them beyond Berwick, which he forced to sur- 
render. The two took refuge next in Wales. They are 
said to have sought aid in France and in Flanders. In 
1408, Holinshed writes: “ whilest the king held a councell 
of th'3 nobilitie at London, the said earle of Northumber- 
land and lord BardolfC, in a disniall houre, with a great 
power of Scots returned into England, recouering diuerse 
of the eaiies castels and seignories, for the people in 
great numbers resorted vnto them ... at their coming 
to Threske, they published a proclamation. . . . The 
king aduertised hereof, caused a great armie to be as- 
sembled, and came forward with the same toward his 
enimies: but yer the king came to Notinghani, sir Thomas, 
or (as other copies haue) Eafe Eokesbie shiriffe of Yorke- 
shire, assembled the forces of the countrie to resist the 
eai’le and his power . . . but they retiuming aside, got to 
Wcatherbie, and so toTadcaster, and finallie came forward 
vnto Bramham more. . . . There was a sore incouuter 
and cruell conflict between the parties, but in the end the 
victorie fell to the shiiuffe. The lord Bardolfe was taken, 
sore wounded, so that ho shortlie after died of the 
hurts. As for the earle of Northumberland, he was slaine 
outright. . - . This battell was fought the nineteenth day 
of Februarie ” (pp. 44, 45). 

304. Lines 119, 120: „ 

tn: 

Sath lorought the MURE, that shoiild confvne it in. 

So thin that life looks throvgh, and loill break out 
The word mure is not found elsewhere in Shakespeare, 
but Steevens cites several examples of it from writers of 
the time. Eolfe notes that Spenser uses it as a verb 
(meaning to shut up) in the Faerie Queene, vi. 12. 34: 

he took© a mwzzel strong 
Of surest yron, made with many a Hacke : 

Therewith he mured up his mouth along, 

And therein shut up his blasphemous tong. 

The same thought occurs in Daniel’s Civil Wars, book ii. 
stanza 116, referring, as here, to the sickness of Henry IV. : 
And paine and griefe, inforcing more and. more, 

Besieg'd the Hold, that could not long defend; 

And so consum’d al that embold’ntng store 
Ofhotgaine-striuing blood timt did contend, 

Wearing the wall so thin, tliat now the mind 
Might well looke thorow, and his frailty fmde. 

The first four books of the Civil Wars were printed in 
CT5 and 1699, and Shakespeare had probably read them. 
In later editions the passage is stanza 84 of book iv. 
(see Grosart's edition, vol. ii. pp. 166, 167), 

305. Line 122: XTnfather'd heirs and loathly births of 
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Creatures born without parents, and monstrosi- 
ties, Staunton says that the imfather'd heirs were certain 
prophets, who pretended to have been conceived by 
miracle, like Merlin. Compare Spenser, Faerie Queene, 
iii. 3. 13: 

And, sooth, men say that he [f.tf. Merlin] was not the sonne 
Of niortall Syre or other living wight, 

But wondrously begotten, and begonne 
By false illusion of a guilefull Spright 
On a Aiire Lady Nonne, that whilome hight 
Matilda, daughter to Pubidius, 

Who was the lord of Mathtraval by right, 

And coosen unto King Ambrosius; 

W'hence he indued was w. Ji skill so merveilous. 

— Works, vol. ii. p. 162. 

And Montaigne, An Aptdogy of Eaymond Sebond: “In 
Mahonnets religion, by the easie beleefe of that people 
are many Merlins found ; That is to say, fatkerles chil- 
dren; Spiritual chil^lren, conceived and borne devinely in 
the wombs of virgins ” (Essays . . . done into Enghsh by 
. . . lohn Florio, 1003, book ii. chap. 12, Eeprint, 1886, 
p. 270). 

306. Line 125: The river hath thrice flow’d, no ebb be- 
tween.— On the 12th of October, 1411, there were, says 
Holinshed, on the authority of Fabyan, “three flouds in 
the Thames, tlie one following vpon the other, & no ebb- 
ing betweene" (p. 56). According to the continuator of 
the Eulogiiim Historia^iim, the river flowed and ebbed 
thi-ice in the day (edn. Haydon, EoUs Series, vol. iii. 
p. 418). The occurrence of this iflienomenon in the year 
of Bdwar^ III.'s death seems to bo invented by Shake- 
speare. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

307. — Eolfe remarks; “There is no now scene here in the 
early editions, and the modern ones generally follow Capell 
in directing that the king be " conveyed into an inner part 
of the room and laid upon a bed.’ Dyce has the follow- 
ing stage-direction: *They place the King on a bed; a 
change of scene bei7ig supposed here.* In a note he says: 

‘ The audience of Shakespeare’s time were to suppose that 
a change of scene took place as soon as the King was laid 
on the bed.’ The Cambridge editors, who begin a new 
scene here, remark; "Capell’s stage-direction is not satis- 
factory, for it implies a change of scene, though none is 
indicated in the text. The king’s couch ^ would not be 
placed in a recess at the back of the stage, because he has 
to make speeches from it of considerable length. He 
must therefore be lying in front of the stage, where he 
could be seen and heard by the audience/ To our mind 
it is perfectly clear that the king is now carried to another 
room. At thes^close of the scene (see 233 below) he asks 
what was the name of the chamber in which he ‘first did 
^woon’ (see iv. 4. 110 above), and, being told that it is 
the Jerusalem Chamber, ^he asks to be borne to it; but 
if there is no change of scene here, he is already in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. No commentator, so far as we are 
aware, refers to this. Collier, who does not make a change 
of scene, but simply directs that the king he placed upon 
a bed ‘in an inner part of the room,’ says; *Of course, 

1 ITcnio^ remains in the same apartment until after the 
I interview with Ins son, and then he retmes to the Je»A-, 
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Salem Cham’ber;' and yet lie has referred to the swooning 
of the king in a note on in ir. 4. Ill above, where he in- 
serts from his MS. Connector the stage-direction * Falls 
back.’ The Jerusalem Chamber is not a bed-room. The 
king is holding a council there when he swoons; and when 
he asks to be taken to ‘some other chamber’ (that is, to 
a bed-room), he is of course obeyed, and the scene shifts 
to that chamber, where he remains until he asks to be 
borne back to the Jerusalem Chamber, on account of the 
prophecy concerning his death.” 

That a change of scene was here intended is further 
shown by the following account, which Holinshed takes 
from Fabyan, and which Slakespeare followed : “ While 
he was making his praiers at saint Edwards shrine, there 
as it were to take his leaue,^nd so to proceed foorth on 
his ioumie: he was so suddenlie and grieuonslie taken, 
that such as were about him, feared lest he would haue 
died presentlie, wherfore to releej|ie him (if it were pos- 
sible) they bare him into a chamber that was next at 
hand, belonging to the abbat of Westminster, where they 
laid him on a pallet before the fire, and vsed all remedies 
to reuiue him" (p. 58). 

“During this his last sicknesse," says Holinshed, copy- 
ing Hall, “he caused his crowne (as some write) to he 
set on a pillow at his beds head, and suddenlie his pangs 
so sore troubled him, that he laie as though all his vitall 
spirits had beene from him departed. . . . The prince his 
son being hereof aduertised, entered into the chamber, 
tooke awaie the crowne, and departed. The father being 
suddenlie reuiued out of that trance, quicklie perceiued 
the lacke of his crowne; and hauing knowledge that the 
prince his sonne had taken it awaie, caused Mm to come 
before Ms presence, requiring of Mm what he meant so 
to misuse himselfe. The prince with a good audacitie 
answered ; ‘ Sir, to mine and all mens iudgements you 
seemed dead in this world, wherefore I as your next heire 
apparant tooke that as mine owne, and not as yours.’ 

* Well faire sonne (said the king with a great sigh) what 
right I had to it, God knoweth.’ ‘ Well (said the prince) 
if you die king, I will haue the garland, and trust to keepe 
it with the sword against all mine enimies as you haue 
doone.’ Then said the king, ‘I commit all to God, and 
remember you to doo well’ ’’ (p. 57). 

308. Line 2: some PULL and favourable Aanrf.—Tope 
changed dull to slow, and Warburton substituted doleing 
for dull a7i^; but dull, as Malone notes, means “produc- 
ing dulness or keavmess, and consequently sleep.*' 

309. Lines 9, 10, 14, 15 : • 

Mow now.f fain within doom's, a7id none abroadi 

Mow doth the king? 

If he be sick 

With joy, he will recover without physic. 

The Q. prints lines 9, 10 as verse, and 14, 15 as prose. On 
the other hand F. 1 prints tEte former as pros|^ and the 
latter as verse, thus: 

If hee be sickc with lojr, 

Hell recouer without Physicke. 

Grant White arranges lines 14, 15 as follows; 

If he be sick with joy, he will recover 
"Without physic. 

, 310. Line 36: this goldeh eigol,— The word is foun«r 


only here and in Lucrece, 1745: “a watery rigol.” Accor- 
ding to Nares it is from the Italian rigolo, a small viieel. 
Grant White changes it to ringol, a word which is used 
by JSTash in his Lenten Stuffe (qnoted by Malone); “the 
ringoll or ringed circle was compast and cha[i]kt out." 

ail. Lines 60-65: 

The prince hath ta’en it hence; go, seek him out. 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 

My sleep 77% death?— 

Find him, my Lord of Wartcick; chide him hit!her. 

This part of his conjoins with my disease. 

And helps to etid me.— See, sons, what things you are! 
The arrangement of the lines is due to Capeil The Q. 
has five lines, ending with out, death, hither, disease, and 
are; the Ff. have seven lines, ending with hence, out, sup- 
pose, Warwick, conjoins, me, and are. Lines 69, 70 are 
arranged as by Pope. In both Q. and Ff. line 69 ^ds with 
thmights, which Eowe changed .to thought. 

312. Line 72: steange-achietep yoM.— Gained in 
foreign lands. Schmidt explains it as “gained ant!»yet 
not enjoyed." 

313. Lines 75-SO: 

Tf'hen, like the hee, CULLING /rorn every fower 
The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs pack'd with wax, our mouths with honey. 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 

Are murther’dfor our pains. This bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father. 

Line 76 is omitted in Q., wMch reads toling for culUiig, 
The arrangement of the lines is that of Q, and Capeil. 
Ff. have six lines ending with fiower, wix, hive, paines, 
engrossements, father. In line 77 Capeil 
mir thighs, &c. Hanmer has Our thighs all pack’d. Dyce 
suggests Our thighs with wax, our mouths with honey 
pack’d. It is easy enough to rectify the irregular measure 
in these ways: but tMs portion of the scene is either 
corrupt, or was carelessly fini‘=’hed by Shakespeare. 

314. Line 80: Yisld his ENGSOSSMENTS.— -It is pretty cer- 
tain that engrossments is the subject, and not, as Singer 
assumes, the object, though the early editions all have 
Yeelds or Yields. With Singer’s interpretation his is 
equivalent to its. 

315. Lines 105, 106: 

Thy life did ^manifest thou lov'dst me not. 

And thou wUt have me die assur’d of it. 

The prince’s estrangement from Ms father, as well as the 
wildness of his conduct alluded to in this and the pre- 
ceding scene, have been already noticed in I. Henry TV. 
iii. 2. In that place history is anticipated by several 
years. See note 3 supra, and infra 327. 

316. Line 108: Which thou, hast whetted on thy stony 
heart.— Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 123, 124: 

Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou mak’st thy knife keen. 

317. Line 115: Be drops of BALM to sanct^y thy head. 
g-The halm is the oil used in the coronation rite, Cf. 
Henry V. iv. 1. 277: “ ’T is not the balm, the sceptre and 
the ball." 
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318. Line 129: England shall doable gild his treble guilt. 
—Pope deleted this lino, which Warburton declares to be 
“evidently the nonsense of some foolish player;” but 
tliere are too many such quibbles in Shakespeare, due 
to the fashion of the time. We find this very pun in 
HenryV. ii. Chor. 26: “thepiZtof France,— indeed!” 
Malone cites a parallel from Nicholson’s Acolastus, 1000: 

O sacred thirst of grjlde, wliat can.st thou not? 

Some terms thee^O'//, thiit every boule miffht reade. 

Even in thy name, great indeeoe. 

319. Line 163: Preserving life in medicine potable.— The 
aurum potabile, or potable gold, of alchemy. Johnson 
observes: “ There has long prevailed an opinion that a 
solution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and that the 
incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the 
body impregnated with it.” 

320. Irne 200: for what in me was PUBCHAS’D. — Pur- 
chas'd, Malone says, is l^ere used in its legal sense, de- 
noting something acquired by a man's own act {perqttisi- 
turn) as opposed to an acquisition by descent. Some 
explain it as “purloined,” a sense akin to that which 
the noun has in I. Henry IV. ii. 1. 100, 101: “thou shalt 
have a share in our purchase." See note 107 on that 
play. 

321. Line 205: And all MY frie7ids, which thou must 
make thy /rfe^ids.— For my the Q. and Ff. have thy; cor- 
rected by Tyrwhitt. Dyce reads mp foes. Clarke defends 
the original text thus: “By the first thy friends the king 
means those who are friendly inclined to the prince, and 
who, he goes on to say, must be made securely friends.” 

322. Lines 237, 238: 

It hath beeji prophesi'd to me many years, 
'^x'shotUd not die but in Jerusalem. 

Stoevens cites, from the Chronicle of Scotland by Andrew 
of Wyntown, the same equivocal prediction concerning 
Pope Sylvester IT. (died 1003), who, having sold himself to 
the devil, is told that he s^iall live to enjoy his honours 
until he sees Jerusalem. Soon afterwards his duties call 
him into a church which he had never visited before; 
and on his inquiring what the church is called, he is told 
that it is “Jerusalem in Vy Laterane.” Thereupon the 
prophecy is completed by his death. Boswell adds that 
the same story of Pope Sylvester is told in Lodge’s Devil 
Conjured, where, however, his Holiness manages to out- 
wit the devil. 

“The J erusalem Chamber, which adjoins the south-west 
tower of Westminster Abbey, was built by Abbot Litt- 
lington between 1376 and 1386 as a guest-chamber, and 
probably deiived its name from the tapestries of the 
history of Jerusalem with which it was afterwards hung. 
Later it was used as a council-chamber, as it now is for 
the meetings of Convocation. The Westminster Assembly 
met here in 1643, having found the Chapel of Henry 
VII. too cold. The existing decorations of the room are 
of the time of James I, but the stained glass is older” 

<m^)- 

tto|Jn8hed records Fabyan’s story that when the king 
recovered out of his swoon (see note 307 supra) “ vndoi<K 
standing and perceiuing himselfe in a strange place which 
he knew not, he willed to know if the chamber had anie 
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particular name, wherevnto answer was made, that it was 
called lerusalem. Then said the king; ‘ Lauds be giuen 
to the father of heaueii, fur now I know that I shall die 
heere in this chamber, according to the prophesie of me 
declared, that I should depart this life in lerusalem ’ ” 
(p. 58). 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

323. Line 1: By cock and pie.— in this petty oath of 
Shakespeare’s time cock is probably a corruption of God, 
as in Cock's passion, Cock’s body, Cock’s ivounds, and simi- 
lar oaths found in plays of that day. The pie may refer 
to the Roman Catholic OrdimTl or service-book, which was 
sometimes so called. Properly the name pie, or pica, is 
applied to a table or index hi the oftice-book showing how 
to find out the service to be read upon each day. The 
preface to the English Prayer-Book refers to “the number 
and hardness of the ri^es called the Pie, and the manifold 
changings of the service. ” On the other hand, The Cock and 
Pie (with pictures of the cock and the magpie) was a com- 
mon sign for taverns and ale-houses. Boswell quotes A 
Catechisme, by George Giflard, 1683, which shows that cock 
aPd pie was supposed to refer only to the birds or to 
the tavern-sign: “Men suppose that they do not effende 
when they do not sweare falsly; and because they will 
not take the name of God to abuse it, they sware by 
smull thinges, as by cock^ and pye, by the mouse foots, 
and many other suche like.” Douce considers that the 
oath had its origin in the grand feasts of the days of chi- 
valry, when a roasted peacock was presented to each 
knight, who '*1ien made the particular vow he had chosen. 
When this custom had fallen into disuse, the peacock 
still continued to be a favourite dish at the feast, and 
was served up in a pie. “The recollection of the old 
peacock vows might occasion the less serious, or even 
burlesque, imitation of swearing not only by the bird 
itself, but also by the pie." Eolfe adds: “Even if the 
oath referred at first to God and the service-book, this 
was doubtless forgotten in Shakespeare’s time (like the 
connection of marry! with the Virgin Mary), and the cock 
and the pie came to be associated in the popular mind 
with the birds. Not a few such rillusive etymologies 
have found pictorial illustration in the old tavem-signs.” 

324. Lines 14-17: 

shall we sow the headland with •oheatS . 

Shal BED WHEAT, Davy. 

Vaughan says: “Aids accords with an old practice of 
sowing a later wheat on the headland than in the rest 
of the field, because the headland, being used for turning 
the plough, naturally came into condition for sowing 
later than the r^t of the field. It is still common in 
some parts to see red wheat--%ha% is, a spring wheat— on 
headland, together with white wheat— that is, winter 
wheat“if^ the field.”, ^ 

326. Line 42: William Visor o/ WONCOT. — Edwards 
(Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p, 233) thought Womot might be Wood- 
mancote, in Berkeley hundred, Gloucestershire. Toilet, 
Steevens says, believed it to ho “ Wolphmancote, vul- 
garly Ovoncote,” in Warwickshire. Wo7kcot is iwobably 
^not Wibnecote, a village near Stratford-on-Avon, referre^J, 
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to as Wineot in Taming of the Shrew, Ind. 2. 23 : the fat j 
ale-wife of irincot” (See note 13 of that play.) 

326. Lines S9, 90; wJdck is four terms, or two actions . — 
Johnson remarks; “There is something humorous in 
making a spendthrift compute time by the operation of 
an action for debt.” 

ACT V. Scene 2 . 

327. —The much-disputed incident of Prince Henry’s 
committal by Gascoigne has been already referred to, 
vide supra, 1 2. 62 -64. Ir % 2 curs in The Famous Vic- 
tories of Henry the Fifth, scene 4, wiiere Cutbert Cutter 
is the name of the robber on T^hose behalf the prince in- 
tervenes. Stow, Annales (edh. 1592, p. 548), takes from ; 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s Gouernor a long relation of the story. | 
The prince, he says, came to the bar of the King’s Bench, 
where one of his servants had been arraigned for felony, 1 
ordered him to be set at liberty, and, on being answered 
by the Chief-justice that this was illegal, endeavoured 
himself to take away his servant. The judge “com- 
manded the prince upon his allegiance to leave the pris^ 
oner, and to depart his way; with which commandment, 
the prince being set all in a fury, all chafed, & in a ter- 
rible maner came vp to the place of iudgement, men 
thinking that he would haue sluino the luilge.” Holinshed, 
who makes only a brief mentio?! of the story, says the 
prince “had with his fist striken the chief e iustice” (p. 
61), In the old play there is the stage-direction, “ He 
giueth him a hoxe on the eare.” “ The ludge,” Stow con- 
tinues, “with an assured bold countenance, had to the 
prince these words following: ‘ Sir, remember your selfe, 

I keep here the place of the king your soueraigne lord 
and father, to whom you owe double obeisance, wherefore 
eftsoones in his name I charge you desist off your wiKul- 
nes and vnlawful enterprise, and from hencefoorth giue 
good example to those which hereafter shall be your 
proper subieets: and now for your contempt and disobe- 
dience, go you to the prison of the kings bench, where- 
unto I commit you, and remain you there prisoner vntii 
the pleasure of the king your father he further known.’” 
The prince obeyed. The king, Stow continues, being in- 
formed of the matter, “abraidi with a lowde voice: ‘0 
merciful God! how much am I bound to thy infinit 
goodnes, espeypially for that thou hast giuen me a ludge, 
who fearetli not to minister iustice, and alsoasonne, who 
can suffer semblably and obey iustice.’” 

Shakespeare, in representing Gascoig]lb to have been 
continued in his office by Henry V,, followed The Famous 
Victories. In scene 9 of that play occurs the following 
passage: 

Hen. 5. O my Lord, you remember you sent me to the Fleetc, did 
you not? 

lusi. I trust your grace haue lorgott-n that. 

JKr«. 5. I truly my Lord, and for reuengement, ^ 

I haue chosen you to be my Protector ouer my Realme, 

Until it shall please God to gpue me speedie retunte 
Out of France. 

lusi. And if it please your Maiestie, I am fax vnworthie 
Of so high a dignitie. 


I Exclaimed. 


I/e». 5. Tut my Lord, you are not vnworthie. 

Because I thinke you worthie : 

For you that would not spare me, 

I thinke wii not spare another. 

— Shakspere Quarto Facsimiles, no. 39, p. 31, 

328. LineSS: A ragged a?id FOUESTALL’D REMISSION.— 
TerlShps a forestall'd remission means “ a pardon the terms 
of which have been settled before my defence has been 
heard.” Monck Mason explains it “ a remission that it is 
predetermined(*shall not be granted, or will be rendered 
nugatory.” Malone thinks that forestalled means only 
“asked before it is granted," “ obtained by previous sup- 
plication.” 

329. Line 48: Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds.--’ 
Amurath or Monrad the Tliird, sixth sultan of the Turks, 
succeeded his father Selim II. in 1574. Immediately upon 
his accession he caused his brothers to be strangle^ He 
died in 1590, leaving several sons, ilahomet the eldest, 
who was favoured by the Janizaries and great Bassas, on 
his arrival at Constantinople, invited his brothers to a 
feast, where he had them all strangled before annourte- 
ing his father’s death, so as to prevent any inconvenient 
disputes eonceming the succession. Previous sultans are 
recorded as having done the same on their accession. 

330. Lines 123-125 : 

My father is gone wild into Ms gram. 

For in his tomb lie my affections, 

And with his spirit sadly I survive. 

“My wild dispositions haring ceased on my father’s 
death, and being now as it were buried in his tomb, he 
and wildness are interred in the same grave ” (Malone). 
Compare Henry V. L 1. 25-27 : 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, c 
But tliat his wildness, mortified in him. 

Seem’d to die too, 

“After his father.? decease,” says Stow, “was neuer no 
youth or wildenes that might haue place in him, but all 
his acts were sodenly changed "‘nto grauitie and discre- 
tion” (Annales, 1592, p. 549). 

331. Line 132 : the state of yfoods.— The majesty of the 
ocean. Hanmer stupidly transposed the expression into 
the floods of state. 

ACT V. Scene 3. 

332. Line 3 : a dish of caraways, — ^It is probable, on the 
whole, that Warbnrton was right in explaining this as 
“a comfit or confection,” in which caraway seeds were 
a prominent ingredient. Goldsmith, on the other hand, 
thought that * *a dish of apples^t that name” was meant. 
Malone quotes Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591 (p. 63), where, 
after a dinner, a servant is ordered to bring in “apples, 
pears, . . . bi.skets, and carowaies, with those other com- 
fects;” compare also the Booke of Carvyng: “Serve after 
meat, peres, nuts, straw'bcries, hurtleberies and hard 
cheese: also blaudrels or pipins, with caraway m cofects.” 
Steevens cites Cogan’s Haven of Health, 1595: “Howbe**^ 
we are wont to cate carawaies or biskets, or some other 
kind of comfits or seedes together with apples, thereby to 
breake winde ingendred by them : and surely it is a very 
good way for students.” Compare Psarkinson (quoted by 
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ACT ?. Scene 4. 


Ellacombe, Plant Lore of Sbakespeare, p. 37): "The seed 
caraway] is also made into coniflts and put into Tra- 
geas or (as we call them in English) Bredges, that are 
taken for cold or wind in the body, as also are served to 
the table with fruit." 

333, Line 12 : your serving-man and your husba?*d. — 
Kowe, followed by some other editors, changed husband 
to husbandman; but the former was used for the latter, 
Pi,olfe quotes Spenser, Faerie Queeiie, iv. C. 29 : 

*" Like as a withered tree, through Juishands toylc, 

Is often scene full freshly to have florisht, 

And fruitfuil apples to have borne awhile. 

As fresh as when it first was planted in the soyJe; 

—Works, vol. iii. p. ii, 

and Mother Hubberds Tale, 266: "For husbands life is 
labourous and hard.” 

334'f“Line 30: Pro/ace/— For this expression of good 
wishes compare John ^leywood. Dialogue conteyning the 
eifectuall Prouerbesin the English Tonge, part ii. chap. 7: 

I came to be inery, w-herewith mcrily 

Pro/au 1 Haue among you blynde harpers (saide I). 

— ^Works, 1566, 1 . 

The word came into English from abroad. The old French 
proUiface is explained by Roquefort, Glossaire de la 
Langue Romaine: "Souhait qui vent dire, bien vousfasse; 
projiciat." A similar form is found in Italian. Thus 
.Florio, Second Frutes, 1591, chap, iv., gives: "Mangiamo, 
beuiamo, & il tutto da Bio riconoscimo, il buon prd 
jfticoia alle signorie vostre," which ho renders, "Let vs 
eate and drinke, and acknowledge all things from God, 
much good may it doo vnto all your worships” (pp. 48, 
49). Singei' cites the word from Guazzo, The Civile Con- 
versa^ )U (translated by George Pettio), 1674, p. 200; 
"gm^‘' them all prof ace,*’ where the Italian has "disse 
il buon pro faccia.” Steevons quotes Taylor the Water 
Poet, who calls a poem prefixed to his Praise of Hemp- 
seed, 1623 : “ A preamble, preatrot, preagallop, prearack, 
preapace, or preface ; and pi’oface my masters, if your 
stomackes serue” (Work^ 1630, piiii. p. 01); and Springes 
for Woodcocks, 1606, Epigram 110 : Proface, quoth Ful- 
vius, fill us t’ other quart." 

336. Line 71 ; A' will not out.— He will not give out or 
fail you. Staunton cites Turbervile, Booke of Hunting : 
" If they run it endways orderly and make it good, then 
when they hold in together merrily, we say, They ai-e in 
crie.” 

336. Lines 77-80; 

Do me right, 

And dxib me knight; 

Samingo. 

—Hash, Summer’s Last Will and Testament, 1600, has the 
following song^for Bacchus’s companions; 

Monsieur Mingo for quafling doth surpass 
In cup, in can, or glass; 

God Bacchus, do me npAif, 

And dui me A/irjfAjf, 

l) 0 min£'o. — Dodsley^ vol. viJi. p. 53 . 

1^1 Mai'ston, Antonio and Mellida, v, 1 , Balurdo says; 

I appeal to your mouthes that heard my song, ^ 

Do me right, md dub me knight, Balurdo, 

—Works, vol. i. p. 59 . 


To do a man right and to do him reason were formerly, 
Steevens says, the usual expressions in pledging healths. 
Compare Massinger, The Bondman, ii. 3 : 

These glasses contain nothing. Da me right. 

As ere you hope for liberty. 

—Works, Giflbrd’s edn. vol. ii. p. 48. 
Malone tells us that it was a custom in Shakespeare’s day 
to drink a bumper kneeling to the health of one’s mistress. 
He who performed this e.xploit was dubbed a knight for 
the evening. Compare A Yorkshire Tragedy, 1608 : " They 
call it knighting in London when they drink upon their 
knees. Come follow me ; I ’ll give you all the degrees 
of it in order” (Supplemeiift to Shakespeare, 1780, vol. ii. 
p. 636). 

Samingo is a corruptioiLof or blunder iovSan Domingo, 
who seems to have been regarded as a patron of topers. 

337. Lines 93, 94; goodman Pu/ 0 / B arson. —F rench 
observes that there 'Is here "no doubt an allusion to some 
individual of remarkable bulk, whose identity would be 
recognized at the time, and as belonging to a place not 
far from Stratford, viz. JBarcheston, pronounced Barson, 
.as in the play” (pp. 326, 327). 

338. Line 106 : Kmg Cop/itiJtzta.— Alluding to the ballad 

of King Cophetua and the Beggar- Alaid, which is to be 
found in Percy’s Reliques. Compare Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, note 24. ^ 

339. Lino 119: Under which king, BKZONIAN?— For Re- 
zonianifxom the Italian bisogno, need), compare II. Henry 
VI. iv. 1 . 134; "Great men oft die by vile bezonians;” 
and Hashes Tierce rennilesse, 1595; "Proud lords do 
tumble from the towers of their high descents, and be 
trod under feet of every inferior JBesonian,” 

340. Line 124: and fig me.— "To fig, in Spanish Mgas 
dar, is to insult by putting the thumb between the fore 
and middle finger” (Johnson). 

341. Line 127: As nail in door. — Steevens remarks: 
"This proverbial expression is oftener used than under- 
stood. The door 7iail is the nail on which in ancient 
doors the knocker strikes. It is therefore used as a com- 
parison to any one irrecoverably dead, one who has fallen 
(as Virgil says) multa morte, that is, with abundant death, 
such as iteration of strokes on the head would naturally 
produce." 

<9 

342. Line 147: Where is the life that late 1 led?”-— 
A quotation from an old ballad. We -find it again in tlie 
Taming of the Oirew, iv. 1. 143. 

ACT V. Scene 4. 

343. Line sPPwt-Imo/tf.— "A name of reproach for a 
catchpoW’ (Johnson). Compare Merry Wives, 1 1. 170, 

<*171: "if you run the nut-jjiook’s humour on me." 

344. Yinos 20 , 21 : you thin man in a cmjser.— "The old 
censers of thin metal had generally at the bottom the 
figure of some saint raised up with a hammer," says 
Warburton; but Steevens states, more coiTOctly, that the 
embossed or repousse figure was in the middle of the 
pierced cover of the censer. Grant White believes "that 
the tliin officer wore some kind of a cap which she likened 
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to a censer; ” and this may be the meaning. For cmser, 
i.e. fire-pan for burning perfumes, compare Taming of 
the Shrew, note 170. 

345. Line 22: you BLUE-BOTTLE royua.— Alluding, as 
Johnson suggests, to the colour of the beadle's livery. 

346. Lines23, 24: J’li/on'wearHALF-KrRTLES.--Whether 
the kirtle was a gown, a petticoat, or a kind of cloak the 
commentators cannot decide; but the former is more 
probable. The kalf-Mrtle would therefore seem to be 
either a short petticoat or a short gow’n. 

% 

ACT V. Scene 5. 

c 

347. Line 1: 2[ore rushes, more nishes.— The rushes are 

for strewing the path of the royal procession. Compare 
I. Henry IT. note 209. ^ 

348. Line 16: It doth so.— The Q. gives this speech, and 
the repetitions of it, to Pistol. The error is corrected by 
the Ff. in this first instance, but not in the others. 

349. Lines 30, 31: T is semper idem, /or absque hocnihi' 
est: is all in evenjpart.—"’ Pistol uses a Latin expression, 
‘Ever the same, for without this there is nothing,’ and 
then goes on to allude to an English proverbial phrase, 
‘All in all, and all in every part,’ :^hich he seems to give as 
its free rendering" (Clarke). The Q. and F. 1 have obsque, 
which is corrected in F. 2 to absque; but it may have been 
meant as a blunder of Pistol’s. Warhurton thought that 
the words belonged to Falstaff s speech. 

350. Line 39: fell Alecto’s Alecto was one of 

the three Furies. 

351. Lines 45, 46: 7nost royal imp o/ /ame.— Shake- 
speare seems to have regarded imp in this sense as an 
archaism, for he puts it only in the mouths of Armado, 
Holofernes, and Pistol; but it is found occasionally in 
later writers. 

352. Line 59 : Reply not to me with a fool-born jest . — 
Warhurton says: “17ature is highly touched in this pas- 
sage, The king, having shaken off his vanities, schools 
his old companion for his follies with great severity: he 
assumes the air of a preacher, bids him fall to his prayers, 
seek grace, sgid leave gormandizing. But that word un- 
luckily presenting him with a pleasant idea, he cannot 
forbear pursuing it— ‘Know, the grave doth gape for thee 
thrice wider,’ &c.— and is just falling bjfik into Hal, by a 
humorous allusion to Falstaff’s bulk. But he perceives 
it immediately, and fearing Sir John should take the 
advantage of it, checks both himself and, the knight with 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest; 
and so resumes the thread of his discourse, and goes 
moralizing on to the end of tile chapter. Thus the poet 
copies nature with great skill, and shows us how apt men 
are to fall back into their old customs, when the change 
is not made by degrees and brought into a habit, hut 
determined of at once, on the motives of honour, interest, 
or reason." 

353. Lines 61-71.— -Holinsked says: “ this king euen at ,» 
first appointing with himselfe, to shew that in his person 


princelie honours should change publike manners” (com- 
pare iv. 5. 155, and I, Henry IT. I 2. 232-241), “he de- 
termined to put on him the shape of a new man. For 
w'hereas aforetime he had made himselfe a companion 
vnto misrulie mates of dissolute order and life, he now 
banjihed them all from his presence (but not vnrewarded, 
or else vnipreferred) inhibiting them vpon a great paine, 
not once to approch, lodge, or soioume within ten miles 
of his court orf)resence ” (p. 61). 

* 

354 Line 97: Go carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet— 
That is, to the Fleet Prison, which, like Fleet Street, took 
its name from the Fleet Hiver, which used to flow through 
the valley now bridged by the Holbom Viaduct. 

Bolfe remarks on this passage; “This is evidently the 
Justice’s sentence, and he should be held responsible for 
it, not the King, who has left the stage, and wl|o had 
simply ordered that Falstaff should not come near him 
‘by ten mile.’ He had, moreover, promised that the 
knight should have ‘competence of life,' and had even 
held out the hope of • advancement ’ in case he shotRd 
reform. The Chief Justice, looking at the matter from 
a judicial point of view, naturally felt that the fat old 
reprobate had been let off too easily, and took the respon- 
sibility of punishing him more according to his deserts. 
The king, whom the critics generally have been disposed 
to blame here, doubtless reversed the hard sentence after- 
wards; for we find Falstaff and his friends all at liberty 
in the opening scenes of Henrj’ V. Sir John, however, 
does not rally from the disappointment he has met in 
being turned away by his ‘ royal Hal.’ ffis heart, as Pistol 
expresses it, ‘is fracted and corroborate;’ but it is a com- 
fort to know that he dies in his old quarters at the Boar’s 
Head, with his faithful old friend I)ame Qiiicldk care 
for him in his last hours, and not in the Fleet Prison." 

355. Line 102: Se fortuna mi tonnenta, &c.— See note 
179 above. 

356. Lines 103-105: 

I nice this fair proceeding of the king's. 

He hath intent his wonted followers 

Shall all be very well provided for. 

Here Bolfe remarks: “Even the cold-blooded John of 
Lancaster seems to endorse the merciful policy of the 
king, and to assume that the orders to carry Falstaff and 
his company to the Fleet are not to interfere with it. 
Possibly they were put in prison only until arrangements 
should he made for carrying out the king’s purposes con- 
cerning them. But Clarke may be right in his opinion 
that Prince John, like the Chief Justice, rejoices at the 
disgrace of Falstaff; ‘but he puts a demure face on the 
affair, and applauds the fairness of the proceeding, while 
saying nothing about the extreme manner in which the 
king’s orders are carried out.’ " 

367. Line 113: I heard a bird so sing.— This was afTo- 
verbial expression. Steevens quotes The Eising m the 
iTorth, an ancient ballad: 

/ i^mre a bird sing in mine care. 

That I must either fight or flee, 
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t EPILOGUE. 

368. ™ The authorship of this epilogue is doubtful Grant 
White calls it '‘a manifest and poor iniitatiou of the epi- 
logue to As You Like It.” 

tr 

369. Linos 33, 31 : for OlJ)OASTLE died a martyr, and thin 
is not the wian.— This appears In have been written before 
the name of OMcastle was changed to h>dstaff, though 
after the uso of the name had been criticised. These 
criticisms subsecpiently led to dropping the name, which 
here is declared to have no reference to the martyr. 

360. Lines 35-37: and so kneel dow7i before 7jou; hut, in- 
deed, to pray for the gwesn.— In the Q. these words occur 
at the end of the first paragraph (after promise you wfi- 


nitely). Grant White believes that the epilogue originally 
ended there, and that the transposition was overlooked 
when the other two paragraphs were added. 

In Shakespeare’s time a prayer for the sovereign was 
oft’ered by the players at the close of a theatrical per- 
formance; and Steevens quotes the forms of prayer given 
at the end of the epilogue in several <-dd plays. Compare, 
for instance, Treston’s Cambyscs (before IfiTO): 

As duty binds us, for our noble (luctMie let us pray, 

And for her honourable uounccl, the truth that they may use. 

To practise justice, and defend her grace eche clay; 

To maintainc God’s word they may not refuse, 

To correct all those tlt.-u woulcf^iier grace and grace’s laws abuse: 
llcieeching God o\ er us she may reign long, 

To be guided by trueth and dejpmled from wrong. 

Amen, q. Thomas Preston. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY IV. 

PART ,11. 


Note.— T he addition of sub,, adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a woixl indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound words marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two seppate words in F. 1. 



Act Sc. Lino 

Accites 

il. 

2 

64 

Aconitum , — 

iv. 

4 

48 

Administration 

V. 

2 

75 

After- times.. . . 

iv. 

2 

61 

, Aidsi^. 

1 

3 

'24 

Allows 4 /• 



uv. 

2 

64 

Among (adverbially) 

V. 

3 23 

Appearance 8 . . 

i. 

1 

128 

Asserablance . . 

iii. 

2 

277 

Avoirdupois. . . 

ii. 

4 

«r»"7 

Backbite 

V. 

1 

36 

Backsword (man) iii. 

2 

69 

Barony 

i. 

1 

64 

Basket-hilt (adj.) ii. 

4 

141 

Bastardly (adj.) 

ii. 

1 

56 

Bate (sub.) .... 

ii. 

4 

271 

Bcachy 

iii. 

1 

50 

Bed-hangings., 

il 

1 

159 

Beetle^ 

i. 

2 

266 

■’^Best-tempered 

1 

I 

115 

Betted s 

iii. 

2 

50 

Biggen 

iv. 

6 

27 

Bigness 

ii. 

4 

265 

Blood-hound . . 

V. 

4 

31 

1 Used frequently in singular; 

but only in plural here® 

rein- 

forcemonta, and in Lover’s Com- 


plaint, 117. 

2 In the first jjassage^to admit, 
Lucroee, 18-15; iuthe sei-oml 
pap.^iWfe -sj to approve. U.sed fie- 
qucntly in various otbov sensos 

8 «=> scmhltince. ^ =-a rammor. 

!> Used an tr.ans. verb; inirjmsi- 
tively m Henry V. ii. i. 99, in. 


Act Sc. Line 
’'Bloody-faced. i. 3 22 


Blue-bottle (adj.) 

V. 

4 

22 

Boar-pig 

ii. 

4 

251 

Body 8 

1 

3 

60 

Bona-robas 

in. 

2 

20 

Book-oath 

ii. 

1 

111 

Boot? 

V. 

3 

140 

Bread-chipper. 

il 

4 

342 

Brighten 

fi. 

3 

17 

Brisk® 

V. 

3 

48 

Broadsides 

ii. 

4 

190 

Buckle 8 

i. 

1 

141 

Bung 

ii. 

4 

138 

Burier .... 

i. 

1 

160 

.Busses (sub.) . . 

ii. 

4 

290 

By-paths 

iv. 

5 

186 

Candle-mine. . . 

il 

4 

320 

Carat 10 

iv. 

6 

162 

Caraways 

V. 

3 

3 

Catastrophe h . 

ii. 

1 

67 

Certificate .... 

ii. 

2 

131 

Chamberses.. . . 

ii. 

4 

67 

Cheese-paring.. 

iil 

2 

334 


c Of troops. 

7 «ato put on boots. Used fre- 
quently in the sense of “ to avail.” 

8 Used of whio. 8 ---to bond, 
U sod b.cvi' quality {of gold). 

The word, in its primary hchhc of 
a goldHiuith's weight, occurs only 
once olhowhuro, viz. in Uomnily 
of Errors, iv. i. W. r 

n Used liguratively ; occuta 
three tim{*R in its ordinary sense, 
I IS *«. pteees of ordnance, 
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Act He. Lino 


( '• 

2 

1 

Chief Jiistici;^. . ■ 

3 

145 


( V. 

.6 

48 

Coherence 

V. 

1 

73 

Comb 18 

iv. 

4 

7i) 

Competence . . . 

V. 

5 

70 

Conger 

ii. 4 

58, 266 

Conaiderance. .. 

V. 

2 

OB 

Correctionor. . , 

V. 

4 

23 

Cost 14 

i. 

3 

60 

Costermonger.. 

i. 

2 

180 

Counsel-keeper 

ii. 

4 

280 

Crack 15 (verb). 

V. 

3 

60 

*Crafty-sick.. . , 

Ind. 

37 

Cribs 18 

in. 

1 

0 

Crudy 

iv. 

3 

100 

Curry. 

V. 

1 

81 

Cuttle 

ii. 

4 

140 

Dace 

iii. 

2 

365 

Biscoi'dant .... 

Ind. 

10 

Biscoverers — 

iv. 

1 

3 

Divisions 17 

1 

3 

70 

^Double-charge 
(verb) 


3 

131 

Drudgery 

iii. 

2 

125 

Es^y-yielding.. 

ii. 

1 

125 

Ehoni8..»t 

V. 

6 

3(5 

Engx'ossments. 

iv. 

5 

80 

Enrooted 

iv. 

1 

207 


IS »» honey-comb. 

M ia. the subject of much cost. 
15 A slang term «« to drink. 

18 — hovels. 17 Of an army. 

' 18 Venus and Adonis, 948, 


Act Sc. Line 
EroctioiU» i.‘ 3 44 

Itetraonlinarily -j 

i ii. 4 26 

Eye-drops iv. 5 88 

Kace-royal i. 2 25,27 

Faitors ii. 4 172 

Falsc-doriveil.. iv. 1 190 

Fangless iv. 1 218 

Fevor-weakened i. 1 140 

Finoao (adj.). .. -I 

^ i v. 3 48 

Firmness 21 iil 1 48 

Fish-meals iv. 3 99 

Fleet 22 V. 5 97 

Fly-bitten ii. 1 169 

^'Foolish-compounded 12 8 

li'orgetive iv. 3 108 

Foutra V. 3 103, 121 

Frank (sul),). ,. il 2 160 

Bkuiterer iil 2 35 

Fubbed ii. 1 38 

Fustilaiian — ii. 1 67 

Galloway (nags) ii. 4 206 
Gibbets (verb), iii, 2 283 
Glove (verb)... i. 1 147 
Glutton 28 (adj.) i. 3 98 

Gluttony..'’ — il 4 46,48 


l» Si. the act of bnildiiig. 

20 «• pure {used of wine and 
gold). 

21 stability. 

f, 28 i<j, tbe priwm ao called. 

28 Venus aud Adonin, aJH). 
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Act Sc. 

Line 

God-daughter 

iii. 

2 

8 

’^Good-limbed 

iii. 

2 

114 

Good-uightsi . 

iii. 

2 

345 

Gooseberry.. . 

i. 

2 

195 

Gravy 

1 

2 

184 

Greaves 

iv. 

1 

50 

Groin 2 

ii. 

4 

227 

*Half-kirtles. . 

V. 

4 

24 

Hautboy 

iii. 

2 

350 

Headland 

V. 

1 

16 

Helter-skelter 

V. 

3 

9S: 

■*Hemp-seed . . 

ii 

1 

§4 

History (verb) 

iv. 

1 

203 

Holds 

ii. 

4 

70 

Hook-nosed.. . 

iv. 

3 

4b 

Horsed^ 

i i 
i 1 

1 

35 


2 

61 

Husband 5 

V, 

3 

13 

Husbanded 6. . 

iv. 

3 

12S 

Immortally.. . 

iv. 

5 

144 

Incredulous! . 

iv. 

5 

154 

Infinitive 

ii. 

1 

26 

Infiammation. 

iv. 

3 

103 

Inset 

i. 

2 

17 

Insinewed . . . 

iv. 

1 

172 

Intervallums . 

V. 

1 

91 

Intreasured.. . 

iii. 

1 

85 

Invincible 8.. . 

iii. 

2 

33S 

Irrecoverable , 

. ii 

4 

361 

Justice-like (adj.) v. 

1 

77 

Kirtle» 

ii. 

4 

296 

Knight-errant , 

. V. 

4 

25 

Lack-linen (ad j.) ii. 

4 

134 

Lavishly 

, iv. 

2 

57 

Leather-coats., 

V. 

3 

44 

Liggensio 

V. 

3 

69 

Lone 

ii. 

1 

36 


1 a= little poems. 

2 Venus and Adonis, 1116. 

3 Of a ship. 

**=* mounted. Used figurative* 
ly in Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 288, 

5 *= husbandman. 

6=a=cult«'ated. 

7 =» unbelieving. In the sense 
of “improbable” in Twelfth 
Jfight, iii. 4. 88. ^ 

8 = indeterminable, not to be 
made out. 

9 Pilgrim, 363. 

10 In the expression “ By Ood’s 
nggens” 



Act 

Sc. Line 

Loosely - 


2 

o 

10 

94 

MaHet 

ii. 

4 

263 

Malmsey-nose . 

ii- 

1 

44 

Manned 

i. 2 

19,60 

Man-iiueller... 

ii. 

1 

59 

Mare 11 

ii. 

1 

84 

Martlemas 

ii. 

2 

110 

Misordered.. .. 

iv. 

2 

33 

Mode 

iv. 

5 

200 

Mure 

iv. 

4 

119 

Muster-book . . 

iii. 

2 

140 

ISTew-dated 

iv. 

1 

S 

’"Night-flies — 

iii 

1 

11 

Noise 1- (sub.).. 

ii. 

4 

13 

Obduracy 

ii. 

2 

50 

0’e:"posting 

i. 

2 

170 

O’erset 

i 

1 

185 

O’ershine 

iv. 

3 

57 

Offensive iJ> — 

iv. 

1 

210 

Opener 

iv. 

2 

20 

Orient i-i (sub.). 


Ini 

. 3 

Outbids 

ii. 

4 

364 

Out-breathed.. 

i. 

1 

103 

Out-rode 

i. 

1 

36 

Over-careful. . . 

iv. 

5 

68 

"“Over-cool (verb) 

iv. 

3 

9S 

Over-greedy . . . 

i 

3 

88 

Overlive 

iv. 

1 

15 

Over-rode 

i. 

1 

30 

Over-scutched. 

iii 

2 

342 

Oversights 

ii 

3 

47 

Overspread — 

iv. 

4 

66 

Over-turned IS.. 

V. 

2 

19 

Owches. 

ii 

4 

63 

Pallets 

iii 

1 

10 

Paper-faced 

V. 

4 

12 

*Parcel-gilt — 

ii. 

1 

94 

Part-created .. 

i. 

3 

60 

Penknife 

iii. 

2 

2S7 

Persistency 

ii. 

2 

50 

Pewterer 

iii. 

2 

2S1 

Pike 16 

iii. 

2 

356 

Pistol-proof . . . 

ii. 

4 

125 

Plenteously . . . 

iv. 

5 

40 

Plough-irons . . 

V. 

1 

20 


n sssi^htmare. 

12 = a company of rou-sicians. 
33 provoking, causing oiTence, 
quarrelsome. 

w Sonn. vii. 1. 15 Bonn. Iv, 6. 

16 s* tt i fish 80 called. 



Act Sc. Line 

Points 17 

ii- 

4 

198 

Polished 18. 

iv. 

5 

23 

Potable 

iv. 

5 

163 

Pottle-pot i 

ii. 

. V. 

2 

3 

84 

6S 

Prij^ras 

ii. 

1 

103 

Pregnancy 

1. 

2 

191 

Presurmise — 

L 

1 

168 

Pricked 19 (ve|jb) 

iu. 

2 

122, 


155, 

, 164 

Princely (adverbially) ii. 

212 

Private 20 (adj.) 

iii. 

2 

177 

Proface 

V. 

3 

31 

Psalmist 

is. 

2 

41 

Pusillanimity.. 

V. 

3 

114 

Quarters! 

V. 

1 

53 

Queasiness .... 

i. 

1 

196 

Quiver (adj.) . . 

iS. 

2 

301 

Quoit (verb) . . . 

n. 

4 

206 

Quoits (sub.) . . 

n. 

4 

266 

E-age 22 (sub.). . 

iv. 

4 

63 

Eampallian . . . 

u. 

1 

66 

Eightfully. .... 

iv. 

5 

225 

Bigol23 

iv. 

5 

36 

Eoad-way 

u. 

2 

63 

’‘Eowel-head . . 

i. 

1 

46 

Saltness 

i 

2 

112 

Scaly 

i. 

1 

146 

Sea-boy 

in. 

1 

27 

Shallowly 

iv. 

2 

118 

Sherris 

iv. 

3 

112, 


115, 121 

,131 

Sherris-sack . . . 

iv. 

S 

104 

Short-legged. . . 

v. 

1 

28 

Shove-groat 

u. 

4 

207 

Shrove- tide — 

V. 

3 

38 

Sicked (verb)... 

iv. 

4 

128 

Sights 24 

iv. 

1 

121 

Silkman — . .. 

S. 

1 

32 

*Singing-man,. 

S. 

1 

98' 

Smooth-pates, . 

i 

2 

43 

Sneap 

ii. 

1 

133 

Sober-blooded. 

iv. 

3 

94 


17 In punctuation. 

IS Sonn- Ixxxv. 8. 

19 ==to dreas up, to trim. 

30 = common (soldier). 

21 Of a year. 

22 == vehement desire. Also 
Lucrece, 424, 468. 

23 Lucrece, 1745. 

24= apertures for the eyes in 
a helmet. 


Sortance 

Act Sc. Line 
iv. 1 11 

Spiritless 

i. 

y 

70 

^Sporting-place 

iv. 

2 

105 

Sprout (verb) . . 

ii. 

3 

60 

Stiff-borne 

i. 

1 

177 

Still-bom 

i. 

3 

64 

Stin-stand .... 

ii. 

3 

64 

Strange-achieved iv. 

5 

72 

Surfeit-swelled. 

V. 

5 

54 

Swinge-biickiers iii 

2 

24 

Tap (sub.) 

ii. 

1 

20S 

Tardily 

ii. 

3 

26 

Thereafter — 

iii. 

2 

50 

Thoughtful.... 

iv. 

5 

73 

Tidy 

il 

4 

260 

Tilled 

iv. 

3 

129 

Tingling 

i. 

2 

128 

Title-leaf 


1 

60 

Trains 25 (sub ). 

iv. 

2 

93 

Travel-tainted. 

iv. 

3 

40 

Trigon 

ii. 

4 

288 

Tripe-visaged 

V. 

4* 

9 

’‘^Trumpet-clangor v. 

5 

42 

Truncheon (verb) ii. 

4 

154 

Two-pences.. .. 

iv. 

3 

56 

Tncounted .... 

Ind 

18 

rnfasten 

iv. 

1 

209 

Unfathered 26.. 

iv. 

4 

122 

Unpay 

ii. 

1 

130 

Unpicked 

ii. 

4 

398 

Unseconded . . . 

ii. 

3 

34 

Up-swarmed. . . 

iv. 

2 

30 

Utis 

ii. 

4 

22 

Victuallers — 



Viz 

ii. 

2 

19 

Watch-case — 

iii. 

1 

17 

Water- work . . . 

ii. 

1 

158 

Weekly 

i. 

2 

270 

Weightless 

iv. 

5 

33 

Well-knoTVTi . . , 

Ind. 

21 

Well-labouring 

i. 

1 

127 

Well-practised. 

V. 

2 

121 

Wen 

ii. 

2 

115 

*Whipping-eheer v. 

4 

6 

Wild-mare .... 

11 

4 

268 

Woe-begone . . . 

i. 

1 

71 

Woman-queller 

ii. 

1 

69 

Tea-forsooth (adj.) i 

2 

41 


25= troops, army. 

26 Sonn. xcvii. 10; cxxiv. 2. 
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KING HENRY V 



DRAMATIS PERSON/K 


King Henry the Fifth. 

Duke of Gloucestei^, ) , 

} brothers to the Kiiil^ 
Duke op Bedford, ) 

Duse of Exeter, uncle to the Kin^. 

Duke of York, cousin to the King. 

Earls of Salisbury, Westmoreland, and War- 
wick. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bishop of Ely. 

EARif of Cambridge. 

Lord Scroop. 

Sir Thomas Grey. , 

Sir Thomas Erpingham, Gower, Eluellen, Mac- 
MORRis, Jamy, officers in King Henry’s army. 
Bates, Court, Williams, soldiers in the same. 
Pistol, Nym, Bardolph!^ 


Boy. 

A Herald. 

Charles the Sixth, King of France. 

Lewis, the Dauphin, 

Dukes of Burgundy, Orleans, and Bourbon. 
The Constable of France. 

Bambubes and Grander^, French Lords. 
Governor of Harfleur. ^ 

Montjoy, a French Herald. 

Ambassadors to, the King of England. 

c 

Isabel, Queen of Franco. 

Katharine, daughter to Charles and Isabel. 
(^Vlicb, a lady attending on her. 

^Hostess of a tavern in Eastcheap, formerly Mis- 
tress Quickly and now married to Pistol. 


Lords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Citizens, Messengers, and Attendants. Chorus. 


Scene — England; afterwards France. 


Historic Period: from 1414, the second year of Henry’s reign, to May 20th, 1420, the date of 

his betrothal to Katharine. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

The action, according to Daniel (who is clearly right in his analysis), covers nine days, with 

intervals, as follows: — 


1st Chorus. Prologue. 

Day 1: Act I. Scenes 1, 2. 

2nd Chords. Interval. 

Day 2: Act II. Scene 1.— -Interval; FalstafE’s sickness and 
death, &c. 

Days: Act 11. Scenes 2, 3. —Interval; time for the ar- 
rival of the English army in France, and for 
the further Journey of Exeter to the French 
oouri^ 

Day 4: Act 11. Scene 4. 

3rd Chorus. Interval 


Days; Act III. Scenes 1-3.— Interval; nrarch of King 
Henry towards Calais. 

[Act HI Scene 4.— Some time tfl the interval suc- 
ceedii^ Day 4.] 

Day 6: Act III. Scene 6.— Interval; a,day or two. 

Day 7: Act III. Scene 6 and first part of Scene 7. 

Day 8; Act ITl^ Scene 7, second part. 4th Chorus, and 
ActW. Scenes 1-8. 

5th Chorus. Interval. 

'* ■ tAct V. Scene l.-ySome time in the early part of 
^ the last Interval] 

Day 0: Act V. Scene 2. . 

6th Chorus. Epilogue. 


m 



KING HENEY V. 


introduction: 


LITERAElf HISTOEY. 

King Emrg the Fifth was first printed in 
quarto form in 1600, with the following title- 
page:— the I CEONICLE ! History of Heniy 
the fiftj I With his batteh fought at Agin 
Court in j France. Togither with Auniieiit | 
Pistoll. S it hath hem sundry times play dhg 
the Right homurahle | the Lord Chamhe^dqine 
his seriiants. 1 LONDON | Printed by Thomas 
Creede^ for Tho. Milling- | ton, and lohn 
Busby. And are to be | sold at his house in 
Chi’ter Lane, next | the^Powle head. 1600. 
This edition, which is very imperfect, was 
evidently brought out in a hurried manner, 
and the text was probably prepared from 
shorthand notes taken in the theatre. 

Fleay (Chronicle History of William Shake- 
speare, p. 206) expresses the opinion that the 
Quarto is “a shortened version of a play 
written in 1598 for the Curtain Theatre, and 
that the Folio (except such alterations as were 
made after James’s accession) is a version 
enlarged and improved for the Globe Theatre 
later in the same year'.” 

A second quarto edition, reprinted from the 
first, was issued in 1602, “ by Thomas Oreede, 
for Thomas Pauier,” and ‘‘ sold at his shop in 
Cornhill, at the signe of the Cat and Parrets, 
neare the Exchange.” A third quarto, in 
similar style, Printed for T. P” (the same 
Thomas Pavier) appeared in 1608. 

No complete edition of the play was pub- 
lished until it was incorporated in the Folio 
of 1623, which must be regarded as the sale 
authority for^the text. The quartos, hWever, 
are of use in a few instances for the correction 
of t^ographical errors in F. 1. It should be 
noticed that the play as it stands in the quarto 
of 1600 is shorter by more than one half than 
4he version given by’the folio; and this leads; 


to an interesting but dijB&cult question: was 
the Henry V. of the folio an expansion (by 
Shakespeare) of the Henry Y. of the quarto; 
or does the former represent the original 
draft of the piece, which the author (oi* some 
one else) abridged for 3 tage purposes, and 
which in this abridged version was published 
in the quarto? • 

The arguments on both sides are intricate 
and involved, and we may perhaps be con- 
tent with Mr. Aldis Wright’s summary of the 
disjmted points; his conclusion is as follows: 
that the play was shortened for the stage; 
that the almidgment was not made by Shake- 
speare; and that of this abridged version the 
quarto gives an imperfect and surreptitiously- 
obtained representation. 

The date of the play is sufficiently fixed by 
the following passage in the Chorus^f act v. : 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, &:c. 

The reference is to the expedition of Essex, 
who went to Ireland on the 15th of April, 
1599, and returned on the 28th of the following 
September. As it is improbable that the pas- 
sage was inserted after the play was written, 
the date of composition must be placed within 
the limits specified. The play is not mentioned 
by Meres in 1598, though Henry lY., its 
immediate predecessor, is included in his list. 

Shakespeare drew the main incidents of Ms 
plot, as in the Henry lY., from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles and the anonymous play entitled 
The Famous Victories of Heaiy the Fifth, 
which must have been written as early as 
1588, since the famous Tarlton, who died in 
that year, is known to have taken the pert of 
Jbhe Clown in the play. It was not entered 
on the Stationers’ Begisters until May 14, 
1594, and the earliest edition now extant is 
97 
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dated 1598. It was printed by Thomas Creede, 
like'^Q. 1 of the present play. — o.f.a. 

STAGE HISTOEY. 

Henry Y. appears to have been a popular 
play on the stage from its very first pro- 
duction, which was, perhaps, at the Curtain 
Theatre not long before the building of the 
Globe in 1599. It was reproduced at the 
latter theatre in the course of the same year. 
It was probably also the play presented at 
court by the Lord Chamberlain’s men during 
the Christmas festivities of 1599-1600. A 
later performance at court was on the 7th of 
January, 1605. TheA'scord of this and sundry 
other performances of "Shakespeare’s plays, in 
the^ccounts of the Master of the Bevels, has 
been proved to be a forgery; but, as Halliwell- 
Phillipps (Outlines, 7th ed. vol. ii. pp. 161-167) 
conclusively shows, the information is genuine 
though the record is spurious. 

In the next century, when nearly all of 
Shakespeare’s plays were brought out in “im- 
proved” versions, more or less garbled and 
mixed with foreign matter, Henry Y. did not 
escape such profanation. One of the worst of 
these mongrel dramas was that concocted by 
Aaron Kil, “ poet, critic, amateur actor, play- 
wright, and adapter from the French,” which 
was brought out at Drury Lane in 1723; 
according to Genest, it was acted six times; he 
says that “it has considerable merit, but, 
after all, it is but a bad alteration of Shake- 
speare’s play ... his taste was too Frenchi- 
fied to relish the humour of Fluellin”(sic) (vol. 
iii. p. 130), Certain portions of the original 
matter were retained, but a new underplot was 
introduced, in which Harriet, a niece of Lord 
Scrope, was a prominent figure. She was re- 
presented as having been formerly betrayed 
by Henry, and follows him to the wars in 
masculine apparel, watching over him faith- 
fully notwithstanding his infidelity to her. 
Three independent adaptations of Henry Y, 
were made by Kemble. The first was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1789, the second at 
thejswe theatre in 1801, and the third at 
Coveict Garden in 1806. 

On the first of these occasions (Oct. 1, 1789)* 
the cast had Kemble as the King, Badde- 
98 


ley (Fiueilen), Barrymore (Dauphin), and Mrs. 
Booth as Hostess (see Genest, vL 575). In the 
1803 revival Charles Kemble was Gloucester, 
and Blanchard, Fiueilen. For the rest, Henry 
Y. appears to have been popular in the eigh- 
teenth century. From the restoration of the 
play to the stage in 1735 at the theatre in Good- 
man’s Fields, down to 1801, Genest chronicles 
some ten separate and notable I’eproductions 
of what dramatically is ^scarcely a strong piece, 
and amongst the actors who took part in these 
revivals not a fewgreataiames 'occur — Macklin, 
Yates, Byan, Woodward, Garrick, Elliston. 

It was at Drury Lane on March 8, 1830, 
that Edmund K<fan, in this play, made what 
proved to be his last attempt in a new part. 
The result was a melancholy failure. In vain 
he struggled against physical suffering, and 
a^inst what was of more importance in such 
a part, the almost total decay of his memory. 
At the end of the fourth act he made a touch- 
ing and apologetic appeal to the audience, 
pleading that this was the first time that he had 
ever presented himself before them in such a 
condition m to be unable to fulfil IiIkS duties. 
The appeal was not made in vain; for they 
stretched indulgence to its utmost limits. The 
one redeeming point, in this sad exhibition of 
his decaying powers, was the soliloquy in the 
camp after the scene with Williams, In such 
parts as Shylock, Hamlet, Othello, which he 
had known by heart long before the decay 
of both body and mind had set in, Kean could 
still recall the glory of his early triumphs ; 
but to study such a part as Henry Y. for the 
first time was a task far beyond his powers. 

In 1839 the play was revived by Macready 
at Covent Garden, with brilliant scenic effects, 
for which the manager was largely indebted 
to Stanfield the painter. The cast included 
several well-known players: Phelps as Charles 
d’Albret (Constable of France); Howe (Duke 
of Orleans); Meadows (Fiueilen); Paul Bed- 
foird (Bardolph); Harjey (Pistol); Anderson 
(Gower)^; Yandenhoff (Chorus); iSfiss P. Hor- 
ton the Boy; and Miss Yandenhoff as Kath- 
arine.^ Macready’s own account of the first 
night is worth giving: “/wne lOtL Began 
the play of ' King Henry Y/ in a very ner- 
f'ous state, but endeavouring to keep my luindw* 
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clear. Acted sensibly at first, and very spiri- 
tually at last ; was very greatly received, and 
when called on at last, the whole house stood 
up and cheered me in a most fervent manner. 
I gave out the repetition of the play for four 
nights a week till the close of the season. 
... It is the last of my attempts to present 
to the audience Shakespeare^s own meaning ” 
(Macready’s Eeminiscences, voL ii, p. 145). A 
week later we find him playing with even 
greater success: “ Act^ King Henry Y. better 
than I had yet done, and the house responded 
to the spirit in which I played. The curtain 
fell amidst the loudest applause . , . and I 
went before the curtain, and amidst shout- 
ings and waving of hats and handkerchiefs 
by the whole audience standing up, the stage 
was literally covered with wreaths, bouquets, 
and bunches of laurel” (ut supra, p. 147). •It 
was probably tlfe success of this experiment 
which led Phelps to bring out the play at Sad- 
ler’s Wells; and later Claries Kean followed 
the example by producing it at the Princess’s 
Theatre. This was Kean’s ‘Tast Shakespearian 
revival,” and the play ran for eighty-four 
nights from March 28, 1859. 

In 1872 there was another notable repro- 
duction of the play, by Calvert at Manchester, 
the spectacular effects being of a striking 
character. The next year the play was per- 
formed at the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre 
(see Introd. to II. Henry IV.), John Coleman 
taking the title r6le, and was moderately suc- 
cessful, In 1879 Calvert’s version was again 
revived, with George Eignold as Henry, and 
had a good run on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The moiyiting was in most magnificent style. 

In 1897 Mr. Prank Benson and his company 
put the pIa;^on the stage of t^e Stratford-on- 
Avon Memorial Theatre ; and on February 16, 
1900, they gave it at the Lyceum. The same 
house saw a successful performance of the 
piece during Messrs. Lewis Waller and W. 
Moliison’s season, December 22, 1900 ; and the 
play was acted, without scenic accSssories, 
and exactly as in Shakespeare’s days, by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, Nov. 21, 1901. 


•^CRITICAL REMARKS. 

As has been said in the introduction to 
I. Henry lY., the character of Henry Y. had 
m^de a remarkable impression upon the mind 
of Shakespeare. He desired to set him forth 
as ^Hhe mirror of all Christian kings;” and 
the two piays in which his youthful follies, 
and his throwing off that ^4oose behaviour” 
on the death of his father, are shown, might 
almost be regarded as written mainly to pre- 
pare the way for the present drama, in which 
we see him as monarch, in nature no less than 
in name. 

But, as the poet approached his task in this 
final portion of the trilo^, he must have felt 
the peculiar difficulties it involved. The title- 
page of the first edition of the play terms it 
a ‘‘chronicle history,” and, though it is not 
probable that the form of the title is due to 
the author, it nevertheless aptly expresses the 
character of the production. epical | 

treatment of his subject, though cast, in a] 
dramatic mould. Like Homer, he begins by ‘ 
invoking the Muse, and, like the ancient poet, 
he dwells at times on details prosaic in them- 
selves — such as the grounds of Henry’s title to 
the crown — which, though unpoetieai^ were an 
important part of the history, and therefore 
interesting to his countrymen. The choruses. 
^hipj 3 i,..„thoiigh they answer a purpose in 
bridging over the long mtervals in the action, 
are not absolutely necessary, appear to have 
been due in part to this merely semi-dramatic 
method of composition^ As has been well 
*^id, they a:i::e “a series of brief lyrical poems; 
for, tho ugh..jxcd;.. lyrical in metre, they are 
s^ctly^^o in spirit, crowded with a quick 
of rapidly-passing brilliant scenes, 
imj^sfcic images,, glowing thoughts,,.and MndL- 
ling words.” 

The result of this peculiar treatment of the 
poet’s materials is naturally unlike all his 
other dramas. Jj js the least dramatic of the 
smes. The k ing is. really all the play it is, % 
“magnificent monologue,” and hejhe spgik^r^ 
of it. The other characters serve little purp ose 
except to afford him breathing-spaces, and to 
•set off his glory by contrast. In th^receding 

plays, we got “under the yeU of wildness” 

^ 
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glimpses of his nobler nature. He was “ the 
tru(*'prince” even when lie played the fool for 
lack of anything l^etter to do. Weary with 
the formality of court life, he sought relief 
and diversion in scenes of low life — low, Ipt 
with no shame about it — filled with characters 
worthless enough, but intei'esting as studies of 
human nature. The prince iiii iigled with them, 
but was never really one of them. He never 
forgot his royal destiny, never lost his true 
self, but let it lie latent, ready to awake when 
the call should come for action worthy of it. 

'And now the prince, to whose advent to the 
throng his father and all who were thoughtful 
for the weal of England looked forward with 
fear and anxiety, has become the king— and 
what a change 1 

The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 

But that liis wildness, mortifi’d in him. 

Seem’d to die too. 

His prodigaUbabits drop from him like a 
jester’s robe that he had assumed as a disguise, 
and the real man who had been masquerading 
in them stands forth ‘‘every inclj a king.” 
iHe is the poet’s ideal king— one’ to whom the 
! sturdiest republican might concede the divine 
I right to’^’ule, so completely do all royal gifts 
I arid “peaces unite in his character- He is pro- 
^ fodridiy conscious of his responsibilities and 
duties as a sovereign, yet not weakly sinking 
under them, but accepting the trust as from 
God and doing the work as for (Jod, relying 
on Him in battle and rendering to Him the 
praise of the victory. This was indeed not the 
Henry of history: but as an ideal hero, the 
p grfect flower of chivalry and^ etv. the char- 
acter is unmatched in its way in Shakespeare’s 
long gallery of manly portraiture. 

On the other characters in the play it is 
not necessary to dwell. It has been said that 
Shakespeare does not appear to be much 
interested in any of them except Eluellen . but 
perhaps that is too strong a statement. The 
brave Welsl iman, whom we admire and honour 
wMle J^^jaughjat hiru, iS;^" indeed,' the finest 
pie^w*-^ characterization in the play, next to 

Though it appear a little out of fashion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welshman. 
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But the other comic characters are by no 
means to be despised. Pistol is almost, as 
perfect in his way as Fluellen. His fustian 
and brag are inimitable. How like a turkey- 
cock he swells in the scene with his French 
captive, and liow thoroughly is the conceit 
taken out of him by Fluellen! How is the 
mighty fallen, when this “most brave, valorous, 
and thrice-worthy seignior of England,” as the 
poor Frenchman thought him, is cudgelled by 
the Welsh captain and forced to eat the leek 
he had sneex’ed at the 4ay before! Even here, 
though his cowardice is as completely as it is 
comically shown up, he cannot refrain from 
his blatant threSitenings. He will “most 
horribly revenge” this ignominy to which he 
tamely submits; he takes the groat “ in earnest 
of revenge;” and his last words when the 
wnipping is finished are “All hell shall stir 
for this.” He disappears from the scene, the 
last straggler of that incomparable group of 
comic characters th^t had gathered around 
Falstaff, held by the attraction of his giant 
bulk as planets by the sun; but we cannot 
doubt tha^ he regained his native impudence 
when he returned to England, and boasted in 
the old grandiloquent style of the scars he had 
got “ in the Gallia wars.” 

The only part of the play the authorship of 
which has been seriously questioned is the 
scene in which Katharine takes a lesson in 
English. Warburton pronounced it “ ridicu- 
les,’^’ and Hanmer rejected it from the text 
as not Shakespeare’s. Fleay has more recently 
expressed the opinion that Thomas Lodge 
wrote it. Johnson defended it as in keeping 
with French charactex", and as div^^rting on 
the stage. Shakespeare probably wrote it, 
slr^it as it is. ^The epilogue to E. Heni'y lY.] 
had promised that the audience should be 
made merry with “fair Katharine of Finance,” | 
and this seen# fulfils that promise. It was 
only in some such harmless way that the poet 
w^uid wish to make sport of the princess who 
was to be the biride of hia favourite hero. To 
have made her seriously ridiculous would have 
been an indirect refiection upon him for falling 
in love "With her. . 

But the same epilogue had promised that 
#Falstafi should also he bJ'Ought upon the stage. 
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again, and it may be asked why this was not 
likewise done. Perhaps it had been already 
done in the Merry Wives of Windsor, which 
may have been written before Henry V. The 
introduction of the death of Falstaff in the 
latter play perhaps supports the view that 
this was written after the Merry Wives. 
However that may be, Falstaff would have 
been an unmanageable character in Henir V. 
ly he poet at first intended to bring him into 
the play, his sober secon3 thought must have 
led him to give up the idea. After the king 
had banished him from his presence, FalstaflPs 
occupation was gone. To be sure, he could 


have regained the royal favour by reforming, 
but it is not easy to conceive of Falstaff 
formed. It would have required a re-forming 
indeed, a radical renovation that would have 
left him scarcely recognizable, unless by Ms 
mere corporal bulk — and could even that have 
been maintained without his unlimited pota- 
tions of sacki The delightful old reprobate 
would, I fear, have been rather dull in a more 
virtuous and responsible r6le. The better 
course was to get him out of the way as gently 
as possible, and Darne Quickly’s account of his 
death— foolish though the woman be — is as 
pathetic as it i^ natural— o.f. a. 
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^ant. It mast he thought on. If it pass against us. 

We lose the better half of our i)0'5sessiou.— {Act i. 1. 7, 8.) 


KING HENEY V. 


PROLOGUE. 


Scene : England; afterwards Frame. 
Enter Chorus. 

Chor. 0 for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of iiii^ention,^ 
S'larigdom"f<u’'£rsl^^^^ pnhces'to act 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene 1 
Then should the warlike HaiTy, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars ; and at his heels, 
Leash^d^ hounds, should famine, sword 

and fire 

Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles 
all, " 

The flat unraisid spirits that have dar’d 
On this thy ^^affold ^ to bring forth lo 
So great an object : can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
■Within this wooden 0 the very casques„ 

That did affright the air at Agincourt '? 

O, pardon ! sin<;e a crooked figure may 
Attest® in little place a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 


On your imaginary^ forces work. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 20 
Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder: 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 

And make imaginary pnissance;® 

Think, when %ve talk of horses, that you see 
them 

Printing their proud hoofs f the rece iving 
earth ; 

For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck 
our kings, 28 

Carry them here and there; jumping o’er 
times, 

Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 
Into an honr-giass: for the which supply 
Admit me Chorus to this history 
Wlio prologue-like your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge, our play. 

[Esdt 


T- Inmntmi, inmgmafeion; metrically a quailrisyllable. 
stage. , ^ Attest, stmil iov. 


^ Tmuginaryf imaginative, 
s Puissance, army; a trisyllable here. 
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ACT I. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT I. Scene 1. 


ACT I 


^ Scene L London, An anU-chamher in the 
Kin^e palace, 

^ Enter the Ajichbishop of CANTPaBURY, and 
^ '■ the Bishop of Ely. 

I Cant. My lord, I’ll tell you; that 
s is urg’d, 

\ Which in th’ ele yenth year of the last king’s reign 
I Was li^,2 and had indeed against us pass’d, 
5ButJ}hat the scaj^Mllg.^ and unquiet time 
5 Did push it out of farther question. 

5 Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now? 
) ^Cant, It must be thought on. If it ..pass 
) a gai nst us, 

I We lose the better half of our possession: 

< ^'cr all the temporal lands, ly hickmen devout 

1 By testament haye ffiven to the church lo 



) Would they strip from us; being valu’d thus: 
j As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 
?Eull fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 
?Six thousand and two hundred good esquires; 
j And, to relief of lazar s^ and weak age, 
j Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 

5 A hundred almshouses right well suppli’d; 

1 5 And to %e cqffer9,,of .liheKking beside, 

A thousand pounds by th’ year: thus runs 
the bill. 

Ely. This would drink deen. 

Oa7it ’T would drink the cup and all. 
Ely. But what prevention? 21 

I The king is full of grace and fairregard. 

\ ^ly. And a true lover of the holy church. 

] Cant. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
5 The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
)But that his wildness, mortifi’d ^ in him, 

> Seem’d to die too; yea, at that very moment 

I Consideration, like an angel, came 

?And whip p’d tlx’ off ending Adai^qigt of Iiim, 

( Leaving Ins body as a paradise, 30 

T’ envelope ilnd contain celestial spirits. 

Never was such a sudden scholar made; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 

r ' Self, same. » TTas like, was likely to pass 

ScamUing, scrambling, tnrbnlont. 

4 Xiazars, diseased beggars or lepers, 
s destroyed, killed. 
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With such a heady currance,® scouring faults; 
Nor never Hydra-headed wilfuiness, 35 

So soon did lose his seat and all at once 
As in this king. 

Ely. We are blessed in the change. 

Cant. Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And all-admiring whh an inwaixl wish 39 
You would desire the^king were made a prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You’d say it hath been all in all his study: 
List his discomre of and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendei'’d you in music: 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Tamiliar as his garter: that, when he speaks, 
The ail’, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lux'keth in men’s ears. 
To steal his sweet iind honey’d sentences; so 
So that the art and practic^ part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric: 

Which i.^a w’onder howhis grace should glean it, 
Since his addiction® was to couvse.s vain, 

His companies® unletter’d, rude and shallow, 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 
Erom open haunts and popularity.^® 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the 
nettle, eo 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality: 

And so the piince obscur’d his contemplation^^ 
Tinder the veil of wildness; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
TJnseen, yet -crescive^^ in his faculty. 

Cant It must he so; for niii’acles are ceas’d; 
And therefore we must needs admit the means 
How thinga-are perfected. 

Ely. But, my good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill To 

Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no? 

c CiirranGe, current. ^ Practic, practical. 

8 Addiction, inclination, ® Com^panies, companions. 

10 Popularity, piiblic.ity, 

n Contemplation, scriousitess. 12 Crescm, inci'easLing. 



ACT I. Scene 1. * 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


' Ciull He seems indifferent, 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 73 
! Than cherishing th^ exhibiters against us; 

For I have made an offer to liis majesty, 

< Upon our spiritual convocation 
! And in regard of causes now in hand, 

Which I have open'd to his grace at large, 

• As touching France, to give a greater sum 
f Than ever at one time the clergy yet so 
r Did to his predecessors part withaL 
j M y. How did this off^ seem receiv’d, my lord \ 

; CaiU, With good acceptance of his majesty; 
c Save that there was not time enough to hear, 
j As I perceiv’d his grace would fain have done, 

;; The severals^ and unhidden passages 
^ Of his true title to some certain dukedoms 
C And generally to the crown and seat of France 
\ Deriv’d from Edward, his great-grandfather. 

J My. What was th’ impediment that broke 
^ this off? 90 

j Cant, The French ambassador upon that in- 
stant 

^ Crav’d audience; and the horn', I think, is come 
«To give him hearing: it is four o’clock? 
i My. It is. 

^ Cant Then go we in, to know his embassy; 
^ Which I could with a ready guess declare, 
^Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 

} My. I ’h wait upon you, and I long to hear it. 
^ [Exeunt, ] 

Scene II. The same. A room of state in the 
King^s palace. 

Trumpets . — Kino Henrt on tlirom.^ Glouces- 
ter, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, West- 
moreland, Lo7'ds^ OfficerSy and Attendants 
discovered. 

King, Where is my gracious Lord of Canter- 
bury? 

Exe, Not here in presence. 

Kmg. Send for him, good uncle. 

Shall we caU in th’ ambassador, my 
liege? , 

King, Not .yet, my cousin: we would be 
resolv’d,*^ 

Before we hear him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and 
France. 

1 SemraUi details, • s jiemWd, satisfied. 


Enter the Archbishop of Cantbrbuet, and the 
Bishop of Ely. 

Cant God and his angels guard your sacred 
throne 

And make you long become it ! 

King. Sime* we thank you. 

My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
|[And justly and religiously unfold * loj 
Why the law Saliqne, that they have in France 
Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim: 3 ^ 
And God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
That you should £ fashion, wrest, or bow your ^ 
reading, } 

Or nicely] charge your understanding soul ) 
With opening titles miscr eate, -whose right 
Suits not in native colours -with the truth; 

For God doth know how many now in he^th 
Shall drop their blood in approbation® 

Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take heed how you impawn^ our 
person, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war: 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed; 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood; whose guiltless 
drops 

Are every one a woe, a sore complaii^t 
’Gainst liim whose wrong gives edge unto the 
swords 

That make such waste in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration speak, my lord; 

£ For we will hear, note and believe in heart so ^ 
That what you speak is in your consciences 
wash’d > 

As pure as sin with baptism. S 

Cant Then hear me, gracious sovereign, ands 
you peers, > 

That owe yourselves, your lives and services > 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar I 

To make against your highness’ claim to France > 
But this, which they produce from Fharamond, > 
“ In ter ra, m Sajicam^nqi,^^^ ne succedant; ” > 
‘^No woman shall succeed in S^icjue land:” / 
Which Salique land the French unjustly) 
gloze® 

To l>eTEie realm of France, and PharamQnd ) 

s Approbation, proving. ^ Impawn, pledge, 
QUze, explain soplnsfcically., 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


KING HENRY V. 


ACT I, Scene 2, 


(The founder of this law and female bar. 42 
J Yet'-tlieir own authors faithfully aliirm 

■ That the land Salique is in Germany, 

; ikhweeii tlu‘ Hoods of Sala and of Ellje; 
f \YJ\ere Uharles the Grea,t,^ ha,viiig sulxUrd tjie 
/ Sa,xons, 

: There left behind and settl’d certain Ei'ciich; 

/ Who, holding m disdain the Germiln women 
/ For so me dishonest manners'" of their lift,^, 

; Establish’d tlien this law ; to wit, no female oo 
1 Slouhf be inheritrix in ^^alifiue land: 

! winch Sidique, as I said, ’twixt Elbe and Sala, 
\ Is at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. 
?Th"^Rotii it well api)ear the Salique law 
^Was not devised for the realm of France; 
jNor did the French possess the Salique land 
jUrd-il four hundred one and twenty years 
jj After defunction ^ of King Pharainond, 

^Idly suppos’d the founder of tliis law; 

;; Who died within the year of our redemption 
Four hundred and twenty-six; and Charles the 
( Great oi 

;; Subdu’d the Saxons, a.nd did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
[ Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers 

■ say, 

J King Fepin, which deposed Childeric, 

^ Did, as beir general, being descended 

iOf Blithild, which was daughter to King 

i Clothair, 

\ Make claim and title to the crown of France. 

I Hugh papet also, who-usurp’d the crown 
(Of Qiarles the, duke of Lorraine, sole heir 
\ male to 

( Of the true line and stock of Charles the Great, 
(To find his title with some shows of truth, 
(Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and 
( naught, 

(Convey’d himself as heir to tlmj^ady Ling-are, 
^Daughter to pharlemain, who was the son 
(To I^wis the eipperor, and Lewis the son 
) Of Piiarles the Great. Also King Lewis the 
^ Tenth, 

^Wbo'^as solclieii’ to the usurper Capet, 

$ Could not keej) <juiet in Ins conscience,^ 

? Wearing the. crown of Fivuice, till satisfi’d 80 

I Charles the Great, Clniiienmgue. 

^ jfJishonest manners, imnionil practices. 

8 Df/unction, demise, death, 
i Conscience, metrically a trisyllable. 
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That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmother, si ■ 
Was lineal of*^ the Lady Ermengare, ' 

.Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lor- ' 
raine: •' 

By the which marriage the line of Charles the *; 
Great 

' Was re-united to the crown of France. < 

So that, as clear as is tlie summer’s sun, 

King Pepin’s title and Hugh Capet’s claim, [ 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appear 
To hold in right and tule of the female: 

So do the kings of France unto this day; 90 ( 
Howbeit they would liold iqi this Salique law^ 
To bar your highness claiming from the female, \ 
And rather choos^ii to hide them in a net ( 
Than amply to imbar their crooked titles ] 
Usurp’d from you and your progenitors. i 
King.'} May I with right and conscience; 
0 make this claim 

Cant. The sin upon my head, dread sove- 
reign! 

For in the book of Numbers is it writ, 

|W]ie n the.nia,|j...dks„.kt, fhc,, wiberiUWJSe ‘99 

Gracious lord, 

Stand for^your own; unwind your bloody flag;® 
Look back into your miglity ancestors: 

Go, my dread lord, to your great-grandsire’s^ 
tomb, 

From whom you claim; invoke his warlike*^ 
spirit, 

And^’^ur great-uncle’s, Edward the Black 
Prin ce, 

[]Wlio on the French ground play’d a tragedy, > 
Making defeat on the full power of France, ; 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill ; 

Stood smiling to behold his lion’s whelp ? 

Forage in blood of French nobility.^ ml 
0 noble English, that could entertain ^ 

With half tliefr forces the full pfkle of France? 
And let another half stand laughing by, I 
All out of work and cold for action!] < 

Elg. Awak^ remembrance of these valiant 
dead 

[]Aiid with your puissant arm renew their feats. > 
You ar^ their heir ; you sit upon their throne ; ] ^ 
The blood and courage that renowned them 


® Lineal of, in direct closeent; from. 

0 Unwind your hloodij Jlag, unfurl your battle pennon 
or banner. 

^ Great yrandsire, i.e, Kdward III, , 



ACT I. Seene 2. 


KING HENRY T. 


ACT L Scene 2. 


Runs in yoni' veins ; and m j thriee-puissant 
liege 

JLb in the very May-morn of liis youth, 120 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 

£xe. Your brother kings and monai'chs of 
the earth 

Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 

If est They know your grace hath cause 
and means and might ; 

So hath your liighness; never king of England 
Had nobles richer and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in 
England 

And lie pavilion’d in the fields of France. 

Cant 0, let their bodies follow, my dear 
liege, 130 

With blood and sword and fire to win your 
right; * 

In aid whereof we of the spirituality^ 

Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy %t one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. 

^ [ King, We must not only arm t’ myade, the 

Fren ch, 

i^But lay down our proportions^ to 
A^inst the Scot, who will make road^ upon us 
; With all advantages.^ 

Cant They of those marches,^ gracious sov- 
ereign, 140 

J Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
J Our inland from the piK ering borderers. 

I King, We do not mean the^ursing snatch- 
ers^ only, 

But fear the main in tendment^ of the Scot, 
Who hath been"''3iifl a gidc^heighbour to us; 
jFor you «hali read thaFlny great-gi^andfather 
^ Never went with his forces into France 
?But that the*Scot on his unfur#ish’d kingdom 
,^Came pouring, like the tide into a breach, 
$With ample and brim fulness® of his force, 150 
( Galling the gleane d^® land with hot^;^ays,^^ 

1 The spirituality, tlie clergy. 

2 Lay down owr proportiom, apportion our troops. 

3 3fake road, advance. 

4 Advantages, favourable conditions. 

3 Marches, borders. « Coursing snatchers, freebooters. 

7 Main mte7idment=:cth.mi attack. 

8 Giddy, fickle, i j Lyt^ m teortbv. excitable. 

9 Brim ftdness, overpowering numbers. 

Gleaned, exhausted. * n Assays, attacks, incursions^ 


Girding with grievous siege castle and towns; ? 
That England, being empty of defence, v 153 ^ 
Hath shook and trembled at th’ ill, neighbour- ^ 
hood. ' j 

,f!ant She hath been then more fear’d^- than ? 
harm’d, my liege; ^ j 

For hear her but exampl’d by herseK: ? 

W^hen ail Ber chivalry hath bein in France i 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, < 

She hath herself not only well defended \ 

But taken and impounded as a stray I 60 ] 
TheKmgof Scots; whom she did send to France, 'J 
To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner kings J 
And make her chrouicle as rich wdth pi^aise ^ 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea f 

W^ith sunken wreck and sumless ti’easuries. ;? 

West But there ’s a saying veiy old and i^ue, i 
‘‘If that you will France win, > 

Then with Scotland first begin:” ^ 
For once t^e ea^le England, being in prey,^^ ^ 
To her unguarded nest the wea sel Scot ITO^ 
Comes sneaking and so sucks her princely eggs, / 
glaying the mouse in absence of the cat, 

To tear and havoc^'^ more than she can eat. / 

Kve, It follows then the cat must stay at home : ? 
Yet that is but a criis IilLaecessitv.. j 

Since we have locks to safeguai’d necessaries, ^ 
And pretty traps to catch the petty^hieves. j 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
Th’ advised^® head defends itself at home; 
Forgovernment, though high and lowland lower, J 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, ^ 
epngreeing^® in a full and natural close , i 
Like music. i 

Cant Therefore doth heaven divide \ 
The state of man in divers functions, \ 

Setting endeavour in continual motion; J 

To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, I 

Obedience: for so work the honey-bees, ( 

Creatures that by a rule in nature teach | 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. s 

They have a king and officers of sorts; i9o| 

J Where some, like magistrates, correct at home, S 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad, I 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, ] 

^2 Feafd, frightened, terrified. 

33 In prey, in qnest of prey. 

3^ Eawc, destroy or make worthless. 

35 Advised, wary. 36 Congreeing, agreeing. 

3 :^ Close, cadence. 
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ACT I. Scene t 


KING HENBY Y. 


ACT I. Scene 2 . 


i^Make boot upon^ the summer’s velvet buds, 

/ WMch pillage they with merry march bring 
j home 105 

JTo the tent royal of their emperor: 

J;Who, busied in his majesty, surveys ^ 

S The singing mapns building roofs of gold, 

' The civil citizens kneading u]) the honey, 

rr 


The poor mechanic porters crowding in 200 ;!• 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate, 

The sad-ey’d^ justice, with his surly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors^ pale 
The lazy yawning drone. I this infer, 

That many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously: 



King. But, toll the Dauphin, I will keep my state, 

Be like a king and show my soil of greatness 

When I do rouse me in my throne of France.— ’(Act i. 2. 273-275.) 


jAs many arrows, loosed several ways, 

< Come to one mark: as many ways meet in one 

< town; 

jAs many fresh streams meet in one salt sea; 

^ As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 210 

So many a thousand actions, once afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be well borne 
Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four; 
Whereof take'^you one quarter into France, 
And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 

( If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 

{ CannoWefend our own doors from the dog, 

.r—, 

1 Malke hoot upon, plunder. 

2 Sad^ey*^^, serious-eyed. 

2 EzecMors, executioners. 
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Let us be worried and our nation lose 5 

The name of hardiness and policy. ] 220? 

King. Call in the messengers sent- from the 
Dauphin. 

[Exmnt some Lords anU Attmdants. 
Jnow are we well resolv’d; and, by God’s help, 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being .^urs, we ’ll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces: [[or there we’ll sit, ) 
Baling in large and a^ple empery^ > 

O’er Fi%nce and all her almost Singly duke- ^^ 
doms, ^ 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, j 
Tombless, with no remembrance over them: > 


* JSmpery, domiiSiion. 




ACT I. 'Scene 2. 


KING HENRY V. 


ACT I. Scene 2, 


Either our history shall with full mouth 2 p.o ; 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our gi'ave, ; 
Like Tui*]dsh mute, shall have a tongueless j 
mouth, j 

Not worshipped with a waxen epitaph. 2 ' 

1 

H/iter Ainhassadors of France^ two Lords j 
carrying a chesty aiid Attendants, ! 

Now are we well prepar'd to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin; for we hear 
Your greeting is from Km, not from the king. 
First Amh. May ^t please your majesty to give 
us leave 

Freely to render what we have in charge; 

Or shall we sparingly show you far off 239 
The Dauphin’s meaning and our embassy? 

*fying. We are no tj’rant, but a Christian king; 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As are our wTetches fetter’d in our prisons: n 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plain- 
ness 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 

First Amh. "'Thus, then, in few. 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edward the 
Third. 248 

In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be advis’d there’s nought in France 
That can be with a ni mble galliard^ won; 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 

He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 
This tun of treasure; an3, inTieu of this, 

Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 
King, What treasure, uncle? 

Ewe. [ Who has examined the chesi] Tennis- 
balls, mytliege. ^ 

King. W e ’re glad the Dauphin is so pleasant 
with us ; 259 

His present and your pains we thank you for: 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set^ 
Shall strike hw father’s crown into the hazard.^ 
'Tell him [[he hath made a match with such a 
wrangler 

1 Qalli^rd^ a spirited Trench dance. 2 game. 
^Hazard, a term in tennis. See note 74, 


That all the courts of France will be disturb’d^ 
With chases.'^ And J we understand him v^ell, < 
How he comes o’er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
CWe never valu’d this poor seat of England; J 
An^ therefore, living hence, did give ourself ^ 
To barbarous license; as’t is eter common 271/ 
That men m'q merriest when they are from^ 
home. 2 * ^ 

But, tell the Dauphin, I will keep my state, 

Be like a king and show my sail of greatness^ 
When I do rouse me® in my throne of France: 
For [[that I have laid by my majesty } 

And plodded like a man for working-days, / 
But [] I will rise there with so full a glofy i 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France, 279 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us. 
And tell the pleasant prince this mock of hls^ 
Hath turned his balls to gun-stones; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged forthe wasteful venge- 
ance 

That shall fly with them: for many a thousand 
widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear 
husbands; 

[[ Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles g 
down;[] C 

And some ai'e yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the jSauphin’s 
scorn. 

But this ll es.AlLwithin the will of God. 

To ■whom I do appeal; and in whose name 
Tell you the Dauphin I am coming on, 291 
To venge me as I may and to put forth 
My rightful hand in a well-hallow’d cause. 

So get you hence in peace; and tell the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thoiisandsweep more than did laugh at it. 
Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well. 

[Exeu7it Ambassadors. 
Exe. This was a merry message. 

King. We hope to make the sender blush atit. 

\Pescends from the throne. 
Therefore, my lords, omit no hanpy^ ho ur 300 
That may give furtherance to our expeSSbn; 
For we have now no thought in us but France, 

^ Chases, a term in tennis. See note 7B!*^ 

Sail of greatness, full majesty. * 

6 Rouse me, raise myself to my full heiglii 
y Hajgpy, favourable. 
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ACT 1. Beene 2. 


Kim HENEY Y. 


r 

; ACT ri. Beene 1. 


Save those to God, that run before our busi- 
^ ness. rOu 

Therefore let our p ropo rtions^ for these wars 
Be soon collected and all things thought upon 
That may with reasonable swiftness add 


AEorc feathers lo our wings; for, Chxl before, 
We 11 chide this Dauphin at his father’s door. 
[Therefore let eveiy niannovvtask hi^^ 

That ^s fair action may on foot be brought] 
[Flourish. E.veant. 


f 

ACT 11. 


PEOLOGIJE. 

Enter Chongs. 

Ghor. Now all the youth of England are on 
tire, 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies: 

N ow thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 
Eeigns solely in the breast of every man: 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries. 

For now sits Expectation in the air, 

And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 

1 Promis’d to Harry and his followers. ii 
The French, advis’d by good intelligence 
Of this most dreadful })rci>aration, 

Shake ip their fear and with pale policy 
Seek to divert tlie English purposes. 

0 England 1 model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What mightst thou^do, that honour would 
thee do, 

Wei'e all thy children kind and natural! 

But see thy fault ! Fi’ance hath in thee found 
out 20 

A nest of hollow bosoms,^ which he dlls 
With treacherous crowns; and three corrupted 
men, 

One,Ei chard Earl of Cambridge, and the second, 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third, 
Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 
Have, for the gilt of France,^— 0 guilt indeed! — 
Confirm’d conspmacy with fear&nFVance; 
And by theii’ hands this grace of kings must die, 
If hell and treason hold their promises, 

1 Proportions, fixed number of troops. 

2 TasJc his thought, dispose his thought 
8 EolUm hosotm, treacherous hearts. 

The gilt of France, French gold. 
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Ere he take ship for Ffance, and in Soiithamp- 
ton. 30 

Linger your patience on; and we’ll digest 
The abuse of distance; force a play: 

The sum is paidh the traitors are agreed; 

The king is set from London; and the scene 
Is now tx’ansported, gentles,*'^ to Southampton; 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit: 
And thence to France sh all we convey you safe, 
And bring you back, charming the narrow seas 
'forgive you gentle pass; for, if we may, 39 
We ’ll hot offend one stomach with our play. 
But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 
Unto Soutliam]>ton do we shift our scene. 

^ [Exit, 

Scene I. London. Befora the Boar'^s Head 
Taimni in Eastoheap. 

Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant 
Baedolph. 

Bard. Well met, Corporal Nyin. 

Eym. Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What, are Ancient^ Pistol and you 
friends yet? 

Nym. For my part, I care not; I say little; 
but when time shall serve, there shall be 
smiles; but that shall be as it may. I dare 
not hght; buj; I will wink and diold out mine 
iron: it is a simple one; but what though? it 
will toast cheese, and it will endure cold as 
another man’s sword will: and there’s an 
end. 11 

^ Bard, I will bestow a breakfast to make 
you friends; and wh’ll be aU three sworn 
brothers to France: let it be so, good Cor- 
poral Nym. 


« Qentles, gentlefolk. 

•<5 Ancient, A comiption of ensign. 



KING HENEY Y. 


ACT 11. Scene 1. 


ACT IL Scene 1. ■ 


Faith, I wiii live so long as I may, 
that^s the certain of it; and when I cannot 
live any longer, I will do as I may: that is 
my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 17 

Jja7xL It is certain, corporal, that he is 
married to Yell Quickly: and certainly she 


did you wrong; for you were troth-pligh t to 
her. 9 21 

Xym, I cannot tell: things must be as they 
may: men may sleep, and they ma}’' have their 
thjjoats about them at that time; and some 
say knives have edges. It must be as it may: 



ChoT. They sell the pasture now to buy the horse, 

Following the mirror of all Christian kings.— {Act ii. Prol. 5, 6.) 


though patience be a tb-’d mare, yet she will plod. 
There muiFBe cdhcliisrohsi 'Tfell, 1 cannot tell. 

Unter Pistol and Hostess from the Tavern. 

Bard, pere comes Ancient Pistol and his 
wife: good corporal, be patient here. How 
now, mine hdfet Pistol ! ^ so 

Fist Base tike,^ call’st thou me host? 

Now, by tbis*Piand, I swear, I scorn the term; 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 

J Ho^. [[No, by my troth, not long; for we 
J cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourtein 
|J gentlewomen 4jbat live honestly by the prick 
{of their needles, but it will be thought we 
%hawdy house straight. 3 [Yym draws 
his wor3[] 0 well a day, Lady, if he be not 


drawn now I vre shall see wilful adultery and 
murder committed. 40 

Bard. Good lieutenant ! good corporal 1 offer 
nothing here. 

Npn . Pishl 

Fist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog. ! thou prick- 
ear’d cur of Iceland 1 

Host. Good Corpoml Nyni, show thy valour, 
and put up your sword. 

Hmn. Will you shog^ off! I would have 
you HBlieathinq Ms sword. 

V i. t/ 

Fisf. ^ Soltis,^ egregious dog? -0 viper vilei 
The solus in thy most mervailous® face; so 
The sokis in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 
Andxn tbyhatefullungSjyea, in thy ma'^jSy ^erdy ,^ 

• 

* 2 S/ioflf, a word w'liicli ]Srym blunderingly uses forjfop'. 

3 Mermilous, probably marvellous. 

4 Perdy, par Dieu (by God). 

Ill 


1 TUfe, cur. 



ACT IL Scene 1. 


KING HENEY V. 


And, which is worse, within thy nasty 
c mouth! fts 

I do retort the solus in thy bowels; 

?£ For I can take, and PistoFa cock is up, 

^ And flashing fire will follow. ] ^ 

N'ym. I am not Earbason;^ you cannot con- 
jure me. I have an humour to knock you 
indifferently H ell. If you grow fcfai with me, 
Pistol," I will scour you with my rapier, as I 
hnay, in fair terms: []if you would walk off, I 
< would prick your guts a little, in good terms, 
Las I may: ] and that ’s the humour of it. m 
Fist. 0 braggart vile and damned furious 
wight ! 

The grave doth gap^ and doting death is near; 
Therefore exhale. sivo7'd. 

Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say: he 
that strikes the first stroke, I ’ll run him up to 
the hilts, as I am a soldier. \_J)?'aws Ids sword. 
Fist. An oath of mickle might; and fury 
shall abate. 70 

Giyfejme thy fist, thy fore-fopt_tojne give: 
Thy spirits are most tall, 

l^The^ sheathe their suw'ds. 
Wym. I will cut thy throat, one time or 
other, in fair terms: that is the humour of it. 

Fist. Coupe la gorge I 
That is I thee defy again. 

0 hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to 

TeW"" 

No; to the spital® go, 

£ And from the pow<iering tub of infamy ] 79 
Fetch forth ^e lazar kite of Q ressidls kind^. 
Boll TearsheS ^she Ijvname. and her espouse: 

1 have, and I will hold, the ^uoudam Quick ly 

For the only she; and — Fauca^^ there’s enough. 
Go to. ^ 

Enter the Boy from the Taveim. 

Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to 
my master, and you, hostess : he is very sick, 
and would to bed. Good Bardolph, put thy 
face between his sheets, and do the office of a 
wanxiing-pam Faith, he ’s very ill 
Bard. Away, you rogue ! 9o 

Sost By my troth, he ’ll yield the crow a 
puddling, one of these days. The king has 

’ ■' — ■ ■ ■ -" 

I Barhamn, the name of a devil. 

^ Coupe la gorge, cut the throat, s SpUal, hospital. 
■* Pauca, briefly ; literally, few (words}. 
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ACT II. bcene 1. 

kill’d his heart. — Good husbadid, come home 
presently.^ 94 

[Eweunt Hostess and Boy into the Tavern. 

Bard. Come, shall I make you two friends? 
We must to France together: why the devil 
should we keep knives to cut one anothex^’s 
throats? 

Fist. Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food 
howl on 1 

Eym. You’ll pay me the eight shillings I 
won of you at betting^' 

Fist. Base is the slave that pays. loo 

Ab/m- That now 1 will luive; that ’s the 
humour of it. 

Fist. As manhood shall compound : ® push 
home. [Pistol and Nym draw their sicords. 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the 
first thrust, I’ll kill him; by this sword, I will. 

<5 [Dratos his sioord. 

Fist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have 
their course. 

Bard. Corporal Nyni,an thou wilt befriends, 
be friends: an thou wilt not, why, then, he 
enemies with me too. Pritlxee, put up. 

Nym. I shall have my eight shillings I won 
of you at betting? ixi 

Fist. A noble shalt thou have, and present 
pay; 

And liquor likewise will I give im. thee, 

And friendship shall combine, and brotheiffiood : 
I’ll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me; 
Is not this just? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and pi'ofits will accrue. 

Give me thy hand. [They sheathe their swords. 

Nym. I shall have my noble? 

Fist. In cash most justly paid. 120 

Nym. Well, then, that’s the humour of it. 

[Shakes FistoVs hand. 
c 

Re-entir Hostess from the Tavern. 

Host As ever you came of women, come in 
quickly to Sir John. Ah, poor heart! he is 
so shak’d of a burning^ quotidiaxi, tertian , that 
it is most lamentable to behold. Sweet men 
come to him. ^ ^ 

Nym. The king hath run bad humouis on 
the knight; that’s the it. 


Fresmtly^ immediately. 

« Compound, amngEc, eome to terms. 



ACT II. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY Y. 


ACT IL Scene 2. 


Fist N}!!!, thou hast spoke the right; 

His heart is fracted ^ and corroborate. 130 
iVym. The king is a good kmgi^ljut it must 
be as it may; he passes some humours and 
careers. 

Fist Let us condole the knight; for, lamb- 
kins, we win live. into Tavern. 

Scene II. Southampton. A council chamber. 

Enter Exetee, Bedford, Westmoreland. 

Bed. Tore God, his grace is bold, to trust 
these traitors. 

Exe. They shall be apprehended by and by. 
West. How smooth and even they do bear 
themselves ! 

As if allegiance in their bosoms sat, 

Crowned with faith and constant loyalty. 

Bed. The king hath note of all that tho-f 
intend, 

interception which they dream not of, 

Exe. Nay, but the man Jhat was his bed- 
fellow, 

Whom he hath dull’d and cloy’d with gracious 
favours, 

That he should, for a foreign purse, so sell lo 
His sovereign’s life to death and treachery. 

Trumpets sound. Enter King Henry, Scroop, 
Cambridge, Grey, Lords^ Guards^ and 
tendants. 

King. Now sits the wind fair, and we will 
aboard. 

My Lord of Cambridge, and my kind Lord of 
Masham, 

And you, my gentle knight, give me your 
thoughts: 

Think you not that the powers^ we bear with us 
Will cut theii^ passage through #the force of 
France, 

Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head® assepabled them? 
Scroop. No doubt, my liege, if each man do 
his best. ^ • 

King. I doubt not that ; since we are' weU 
persuaded 20 

We carry not a heart with us from hence 


I Frmted. broken. 2 Powers^ soldiers, forces. 

head, in force. * 


: That gi’ows not in a fair consent with oui-s, 
Nor leave not one behind that doth not wis^ 
Success and conquest to attend on us. 24 
Cam. Never was monarch better fear'd and 
Jov’d 

Than is your majesty: there’s not, I think, a 
subject 

That sits in Seart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your government. 
Grey. True: those that were your fathers 
enemies 

Have steep’d their gads in honey and do 
serve yon ao 

With hearts create of duty and of zeal. ^ 
King. We therefore have gi’eat cause of 
thankfulness; 

And shall forget the office'^ of onr hand, , 
Sooner than quittance of deseii; and merit 
According to the weight and 'worthiness. 
Scroop. So service shall with steeled sinews 
toil, 

And labour shall refresh itself with hope. 

To do your grace incessant services. 

King. We judge no less. Uncle of Exeter, 
Enlarge the man committed yesterday,v 40 
That rail’d against our person; we consider 
It was excess of wine that set him on: 

And on his more advice® -we pardon lam. 

Scroop. That’s mercy, but too much security : ® 
Let him be punish’d, sovereign, lest example 
Breed, by his sufferance,^ more of such a 
kind. 

King. O, let us yet be merciful. 

Ca7n. So may your highness, and yet punish 
too. 

Grey. Sir, 40 

You show great mercy, if you give Mm life, 
After the taste of much correction. 

King. Alas, your too much love and care 
of me 

heavy orisons® ’gainst tMs poor wretch ! 
tlf little faults, proceeding on distemper,® 
IShall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch 
our eye^® - 

* Oyice„ function^ use. 

« On his more advice, i.e. on bis becoming more sen- 
sible. ® Security, easy confidence, 

By his mfferance, i.e. by his being suffered to gotun- 
pufiisbed. s Heavy orisons, weighty prayers. 

^ Proeeediny on distemper, resulting from intoxication, 
^ w Stretch our eye, i.e. open it wide. 
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ACT IT. Scene 2. 


KtN<i HENEY Y. 


AOT iv: Scene 2. 


When capital crimes, cbewM, swallovvM, aii<l 
digested, 

Appear before us'? We’ll yet enlarge’ that 
man, 

Though Cambridge, Scroop and drey, in^lheir 
dear care^ 

And tender preser nation of our person, 

Would have^'hiin punish’d. AiiH now to our 
French causes: co 

Who are the late- couiinissioners? 

0am. I one, iny lord: 

Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 
Scroop. So did you me, my liege. 

<^rej/. And I, my royal sovereign. 

King. Then, IJichard Earl of Cambridge, 
there is yours; [Owing each a scroll. 
'Jphere yours, Lord Scroop of Masham; and, 
sir knight, 

Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours: 
Eead them; and know, I know your worthi- 
ness. [They unfold the scrolls, and, on read- 
ing them, are much agitated. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, and uncle Exeter, 
We will aboard to-night. Why, bow now, 
gentlemen ! Ti 

What see you in those pa})ers that you lose 
Bo much complexi onl Ijook ye, how they change ! 
Their /‘heeks are papei\'’ Why, what read 
you there, 

That hath so covrarded and chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance 1 

Cam. M do confess my fault; 

And do sulnnit me to your highness’ mercy. 
Orey. ) To wdiich we all appeal. 

Scroop, j [All three h:neel: the other Lo?xis 
shrink aioay from them. 

King. The mercy that was quick in ns but 
late, ***"' 79 

By your own counsel is sui)pros3’d and kill’d: 
You must not dare, for shame, to talk of mei'cy ; 
I [[For your own reasons turn into your bosoms, 
I As dogs upon their masters, worrying you.] 
See you, my princes and my noble peers, 
These EngKsh monsters ! My Lord of Cam- 
bridge here, 

You know how apt our love was to accord 
To fnxuish Mm with all appertinents^ 

3. Enlarge, set at liberty. 2 Eate, ie, lately appointed. 
^ Paper, as colourless as paper. ^ Quick, living. 

^ Appertine^its, appointments, , 
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EcUaigiiig in his honour; ami this man 
Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir’d, 
And sworn unto the ])ractices of France, 9o 
To kill us here in Hainjjtqii: to the which 
This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 
Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But,0, 
What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroop'? thou 
cruel, 

Iiigratefui, savage and inhuman creature! 

Thou that didst bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew’st the vefy bottom of my soul, 

That almost mights^ have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis’d on me for thy use, 
May it be possible, that foreign hire loo 
Could out of ttee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger'? ’tis so strange, 
That, though the truth of it stands off as 
gross® 

^ As black and white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
[[Treason and murder ever kept together, ^ 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose,/ 
Working so gross^y^ in a natural cause, / 

That admiration did not hoop^ at them. / 

But thou, ’gainst all propoxTion,® didst bx’ing in / 
Wonde^ to w’ait on treason and on murder:] ( 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon tliee so preposterously ixii 
Hath got the voice’’ in hell for excellence: 
[[All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle u}) damnation l 

With patches, colours, and with bums being? 

fetch’d j 

From glistering semblances of piety; ( 

But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand up, ( 
Gave thee no instance’^ why thou shouldst do( 
treason, ii9j 

Unless to dub tboe with the nanm of traitor. ]i 
If that same demon that hath, gull’d thee thus 
Should witM.his lion gait walk f^he whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tai'tar’^ back, 

And tell the legions “ I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.” 

0, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
rThe sweetness of affiance 1 Show men dutifull 

_ r 


c (t/w, plain. ^ Grosslji, palpably, 

s Hoop, obi spellms^ o( whoop - “.shout in wonder.” 
’(rainH all prnportinn, a^j^ainst all ])i’ecedent. 
Pmposteromly, straxijsely. Vfn’ce, verdict. 

12 Xmtmm, exc^ise, warrant. is Tartar, Tartarus, 
i-i Affiance, confidence. 



ACT il. sleene 2, 

Wiij, SO didst tkou: seem tliej grave and 
learned? 12 s 

Wliy, so didst tlion: come they of noble family? 
Tniy, so didst th. 011 : seem they religious? 

' Why, so didst thou: [^or ai‘e they spare in diet, 
’ Free from gross passion or of mirth or anger, 

J Constant in spirit, not swerving with the 
; blood, 


ACT II. Scene 2. 

Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement, ‘ 
Not working with the eye without the ear, ^ ^ 
And but in purged judgment trusting neither? - 
Such and so finely bolted^ didst thou seem:] / 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 

To n?ark the full-fraught man and Ijest indu’d 
With some suspicion. I will wfeep for thee: 
For this revcit of thine, methinkg, is like I4i 


KING HENEY Y, 



King, Why, how now, gentlemen! 

What see you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion?— {Act ii. 2 , 71-73.) 


Another fall of man. Their faults are open: 
Arrest them to the answer of the law; . 

And God acquit them of their practices 1 ^ 

[The G%aTd dimnn all tli§ee, as Exeter 
arrests them, 

Exe, I arrest thee of high treason, by the 
name of Eichard Eaii of Cambri(Jge. 

I arrest thee of high treason, by the name 
of Henry Lord Scroop qf^Masham; • 

I arrest theS of high treason, by the ®name 
of Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 
Scroop, [Kneeling] Our pur] )oses God justly 
hath discover’d;^ isi 


And I repent my fault more than my 
death; 152 

Which I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 

Cam, [Kneeliyig] For me, the gold of France 
did not seduce; 

Although I did admit it as a motive 
The sooner to efiect what I intended: 

But God be thanked for prevention; 

YThich I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God and you to pardon me. 160 
Greg. [Kneeling] Never did faithfui^ubject 
more rejoice * 

Et the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o’er myself, 
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\£jlted., sifted, tested. 


2 JOismvcr’di. disclosed. 





ACT II. Scene 2. 


KING HENBY Y 


ACT IB Scene 3. 


Prevented from a damned enterprise: 163 

My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. 
Iving. God quit you in his mercy! Hear 
your sentence. 

You have conspir’d against our royal person, 
Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d and from his 
coffers ^ 

Beceiv’d thergolden earnest^ of Qfur death; 
Wherein you would have sold your king to 
slaughter, iTo 

His princes and his peers to servitude, 

His subjects to oppression and contempt 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. 
Touching our person seek we no revenge; 

But we our kingdom’s safety must so tender, ^ 
Whose ruin you Itave sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
Foor miserable wretches, to your death: 

The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 179 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 
Of all your dear^ offences! Bear them hence. 

[^Eiceunt Cambridge, Scroop 
and Grey, guarded. 

Now, lords, for Prance; the enterprise whereof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 

We doubt not of a fair and lucky war, 

Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in our way 
To hinder our beginnings. W e doubt not now 
But every rub^ is smoothed on our way. 

Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into tl^ hand of God, I90 
Putting it straight in expedition.® 

Cheerly to sea; the signs of war® advance: 

No king of England, if not king of France. 

[Exeunt 

Scene III. London. Before “ The Boards 
Eead” Tamm in EastcJieap. 

Enter Pistol, Nym, and Baedolph, with arms, 
wallets, Sc., as going to join the army; Hostess, 
and Boy. 

Host. Priijliee, honey-sweet husband, let me 
bring thee^ to Staines . 

No; for my manly heart doth yearn.® 


» earnest money. » Te nder, cherish. 

3ear, grievous. Itiihy impediment.^ 

JSIoapeditionf march. ® Sigm qf war, banners. 

f Bring the&, go with thee. 8 Yearn, grieve, mourn. 
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Bardolph, he blithe: Nym, rouse thy vaunting 
veins : 

Boy, bristle thy coiimge up; for Falstaff he is 
dead. 

And we must yearn thei'efore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome’er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell ! 8 

Host. Nay, sure, he’s not in hell: he’s in 
A'rthin’’s bosom,® if ever man went to Arthur’s 
Dosdni.® I A’lnade a finer end and went away 
an it ha® been any<^christom child; a’ parted 
even just between twelve and one, even at the 
turning o’ the tide: for after I saw him fumble 
with the sheets and play with flowers and 
smile upon his gngers’ ends, I knew there was 
but one way; for his nose was as sharp as a 
pen, and a’ babbled of green field^ “How 
now, Sir John!” quoth I: “what, man! be o’ 
fgood cheer.” So a’ cried out “God, God, 
God!” three or four times. Noav I, to comfort 
him, bid him a’ should not think of God; I 
hop’d there was no need to trouble himself 
with any such thoughts yet. So a’ bade me lay 
more clothes on his feet: I put my hand into 
the bed and felt them, and they were as cold 
as any sJone; [[then I felt to his knees, and they 
were as cold as any stone, and so upward and! 
upward, and all was as cold as any stone.] 28 1 
JVy7n. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host. Ay, that a’ did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Host Nay, that a’ did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a’ did; and said they were 
devils incarnate. 

Host A’ could never abide carnation; ’t was 
a colour he never liked. 

Boy. A* said once, the devil would have 
him about women. 

Host A’ <J^id in some sort, dndeed, handle 
women; but then he was rheumatic,^® and 
talked of the whore of Babylon. 4i 

Boy. Do you not remember, a’ saw a flea 
stick upon Bardolph’s nose, and a’ said it was 
p. black soul buiming in hell-fire 1 
Bard. Well, the fifel is gone tliat maintained 
that fire: that’s all the riches I got in his ser- 
vice. 


3 Arthurs hosovi, a bluador Tor Abraham's "bosom. 
JVicumatic, a bfuwder iav fanatic. 



KING HENRY Y. 


ACT II. Scene 4. 


ACT II. iScene 3. | 

Shall we shog? the king will be gone 
from Southampton. . ; 

Pist Come, let ’s away. /'My love, give me 
thy lips. ■' 

Look to my chattels and my movables: 5o 

Let senses rule; the word is “Pitch and Pay;” 
Trast none; 

For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are wafer- 
cakes, 

And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck: 
Therefore, caveto be^ thjicounsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals.^ | oke-feilows in arms, 
Let us to France; likemOTse-ieeches, my boys, 
To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck!| 

Boy. And that’s but unwholesome TOod, 
they say. 60 

Pist Touch her soft mouth, and march. 
Bard. Farewell, hostess. [Kissing her. Exit. 
Nym. I cannot kiss, that is the humour of 
it ; but, adieu. [Exit. 

Pist. Let housewifery appear: keep close, 
I thee command. [Exit. 

Host. Fai'ewell; adieu. \Exit into Tavern. 

Scene I Y. Franee. The King^s palace. 

# 

Flourish, Enter the French King attended; 
the Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Constable, and others. 

Ft. King. Thus comes the English with 
full power upon us; 

And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne, 
Of Brabant ahd bf Orleans, shall make forth, ^ 
And you. Prince Dauphin, with aUswffPdis- 
patch, 

To line^ and new repair our towns of war 
With men of cciirage and with means defendant ; 
For England^ his approaches m^es as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. lo 

J[It fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us out of latt?. examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English 
Upon our fields. “| ** 

Bati. My most redoubt ed father, 

It is mo st meet we arm us ’gainst the foe; 

1 Caveto he, i.e. let ‘"take care” be, 
a Crystals, eyes. ^ Make forth, go forth. 

f Line, fortify, 5 England, the king of England. 


For peace itself should not so dulU a kingdom, 
ThougK war nor no known quarrel were in 
question, 

But that defences, musters," preparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled and collected, 
As ^ere a war in expectation. 20 

Therefore, I say ’t is meet we all go forth 
To view the<^ick and feeble parts of France: 
And let us do it with no show of fear; - 
N o, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a Whitsun m orris-dance: 
For, my good liege, she is so idly Eiii^d, | 
Her sceptre so fantastically home 
By a vain, giddy, shallow, humoi'ous® youth, ’ 
That fear attends her not. 

Co?^. fO peace, Prince Dauphin! 

You are too muchmistaken in this king: so 
Question your grace the late ambassadors, 
With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble counsellors. 
How modest in exception,® and withal 
How terrible in constant^® resolution, 

And you shall find his vanities forespent^^ 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly; 

£ As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots ^ 
That shall first spring and be most delicate.^ ^ 
Bau. Weil, ’tis not so, my lord high -Un- 
stable; ' 41 

But though we think it so, it is no matter: 

In cases of defence ’tis best to weigh 
The ene my m ore mighiy than ^he^ §eems: 

£ So the proportions of defence are fill’d; ^ 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection ^ 
Doth, Mke a miser, spoil his coat with scanting^ 
A little cloth. ] ) 

Fr. King. Think we King Hany strong; 
And, princes, look you strongly arm to meet h ini. 
[^The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon us; j 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 5i ^ 
That haunted us in our familiar paths: < 

Witness our too much memorable shame i 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck, < 

And all our princes captiv’d by |he hand ; 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of j 
Wales; . . j 

6 Dull , make careless. ^ Musters, levie^f troops, 
s Humorous , changeful, capricious, ^ 

** 9 In exception, in obiection. 

10 Comtmit, firm. u Forespent, past. 
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Chow Pollnw, follow: 

Gi’iipple your mincls to stomago of this uavy. 

Ami leave your England, as (lead midnight still, 

Do crave admittance to your majeHty. 

Ft. King. Well give them present^ audi- 
ence. Goj and bring them. 

{Ea^ennt MeMenger and certain Lords. 
Yon see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 
J)au. Turn head, and stop pursuit; for 
coward dc^ s 

seora to threaten * - i-q 

Euus far Good my sovereign, 

Take up tlic English short, and let them 
know 

Of what a monarchy you are the head: 

i Prmmit, immediate, 
s Spend their mouths, bark. 
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Guarded ■with grandsires, huhies and old woimm, 
Either inist or net arriv’d to pith and puisKanee, 

-(Act iii. Prol. 17-21.) 


Self-love, my liege, ^ is not so vile a sin 
3's 

Re-enter Lordsy loitk Exetkr tofd train. 

Fr. King. From our brother tEngland? 

Kve. From him; and thus he greets your 
majesty. 

He will^ vQm.i n the . na m e ,oJE God Almigj^, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories th;it by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature amhof nation^, long so 
To him and to his heirs ; namely, the crown 
And all wide-stretch od honours that pertain 
By custom and the ordinance of times 
Unto the crown of Franco. That you may 
know 





ACT li Scene 4.| 


KING HENEY T. 


ACT III. Prologue. 


'T is no sinister^ nor no awkward claim, 

£ Pick’d from the worm-holes of long- vanish’d 
days, 

’ Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak’d, ] 

He sends vou this most memorable line,- 
Tin eveiy branch truly demonstrative; 

^ Willing you overlook ^ this pedigree: ]] oo 
And when you find him evenly^ deriv’d 
From his most fam’d of famous ancestoi's, 
Edward the Third, he bids you then resign 
Your crowm and kingcfbm, indirectly held 
From him the native aiid true challenger. 

Ft, King. Or else what follows? 

Fxe. Bloody constraint ; for if you hide the 
crown ■ • 

Eyenjii your hearts, there will he rake for it: 
Theref ore in fiery tempest is he coming, 

In thun3eFahJm"earth^^ like a Tove, 
That, ITrequiring® fail, he^ will compel; ^oi 

ill tlxe bowels of the Lord, 
j Deliver up the crown, and to take mercy 
^T5n‘'tlie''^'o6r soul,s for whom tliis hungry war 
\ Opens his vasty jaws ; an^ on your head 
J burning the widows’ tears, the orphans’ cries, 
^ p$e (lead men’^ blood, tlie^ pbiing niaidens’ 

t 

?For husbands, fathers and betrothed loy^?^, 
sSail be swaliowr’d in this controversy. ] 
TIuslLsliis claim, his threatening and my mes- 
sage; no 

Unless the Dauphin be in presence here, 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

Fr. King. For us, we will consider of this 
further: 

To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to our brother England. 

Dau. For the Dauphin, 


I stand here for him: w'hattohim from England? 
Fa:e. Scorn and defiance; slight regard, 43on- 
tempt, 

And anything that may not misbecome 
Tije mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king; an if your father’s highness 
Do not, in grant of all demands at large, 121 
Sweeten tl5e bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He ’ll call you to so hot an answer of if, 

That caves and womby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your trespass‘d and return your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance.^' 
l>au. Say, if my father render fair return, 
It is against my will; for I desire 
Nothing Jbut odds wdth England: to that end, 
As matching to his youtli and vanity, iso 
I did present him with- the Paris halls. 

F:v€. He’ll make* your Paris Lou-vre shake 
for it, 

Were it the mistress-court of mighty Europe: 
And, be assur’d, you ’ll find a difierence, 

As %ve his subjects have in wonder found. 
Between the promise of his greener days 
And these he masters® now: now he weighs time 
Even to the utmost grain: that you shall read 
In yom- own losses, if he stay in France. 

F/\ King. To-morrow shall you know our 
mind at full. ^ 140 

E.ve. Dispatch us with all speed, lest that our 
king 

Come here himself to question our delay; 

For he is footed® in this land already. 

Fr. King. You shall be soon dispatch’d with 
fair conditions: 

A night is but small breatli and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 

[Flomnsk. Fsseunt. 


ACT 

PEOLOGUE. 

^ Enter Ehoms. 

(7Aor. I, Thus with imagin’d wing our swift 
scene fiies 

1 Sinister^ accent on second syllable. 

MnSi pedigree. ^ Overlook, examine. 

^ Evenly, directly. * « J^equiring, requesting. 


in. 

In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Suppose that you have 
seen 

The well-appointed^® king at Hampton pier 

s Chide yotti* trespass, proclaim yonr o:^nc% 

, IT Ordinance, ordnance. 

* Masters, possesses. s Footed, landed. 

10 WeU-appointed, 'vvell-equippecl. 
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ACT III. Prologue. 


KING HENRY Y. 


Embark bis royalty/ and bis brave fleet 
Witt silken streamers the young Phoebus fan- 
ning: 

Play with your fancies, and in them behold 
Upon the hempen tackle shijnboys climbing^ 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus’d; behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with th’ invisible and creepiiig wind, 
Draw ttehuge bottoms throughthe f urrow’d sea,, 
Breasting the lofty surge: O, do but think is 
You stand upon the rivage- and behold 
A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing; 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow : 
Grapple your minds to sternage^ of this navy, 
And leave your England, as dead midnight still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies and old 
/ women, 

Either past or not arriv’d to pith'^ and puissance f 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 22 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to 
France ? ] 

Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a 
siege ; 

Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 

With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose th^ ambassador from the French comes 
back; 

Tells Harry that the king doth ofler him 
Katharine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 31 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilish camion touches, 
{Alarum, and distant cannon heard. 
And down goes all before them. Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

{Emt. 

Scene L Frame, Be fore the gates of Harfleur. 

A hreach in the walls defended hy the French. 
Alarums. Enter Kino Henet, ExeoTee, 
Bedford, 43rL0T;cESTER, and Eoldierswith 
, scalingdadders. 

'King.ionQ^ more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more; 

I Mis royalty, his majesty. 2 llivage, shore. •' 

K stemaye, steerage, 

* I^ith, strength. ^ Puissa^ice. a dissyllable here. 
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.CT III. S.4ne 1. 

Or close the wall U2> with our English dead. 

In peace there ’s nothingjso becomes a man 
As’modest stillness and humility: 

''But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon uj) the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible asp 6 ct; 9 

Let it pry through the portage^' of the head I 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’er-j 
whelm it ^ J 

As fearfully as doth a vailed rock 12 J 

O’erhang and jutty^ his confounded® base, ^ 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.^ , 
Noav set the teeth and stretch the nostril^ 
wide,] I 

Hold hard the breath and bend up every 
spirit 

T^his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet^^ from fathers of war- 
proof 1 

[[Fathers that, like many Alexanders, 19 J 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought J 
And sheatli’d their swords for lack of argu-; 
nientd^ ] 

Dishonour not your mothers; now attest 
That those whom you cjill’d fathers did beget 
you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us 
here 

The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your bi'ceding; which I 
doubt not; 

For thei-e is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. no 
I see you strnd like greyhoifnds in the 
slips, 

Straining upon the start. Tlie game’s afoot: 
Follow your spirit; and upon this charge 
Cry ‘‘God for Harry, England, and Saint 
George!” ^ ^ 

{Ea^eunt. Alarum, and ca% 7 ions heard: 
the English attack the walls. 


« Portage, port-holo. " Jiiity, exteixl beyond 
8 Covfouncled, eaten by the waves. 

8 Ocean, here a trisyllable. 

^ Met, fetched. h Argument, business 



ACT ITT. Scene 2 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT III. Scene 2. 


Sce^nte II. Th^. mme. Before another part 
of the wallz. 

Enter Istm^ Baedolph, Pistol, and Boy. 
Bard. On, on, on, on, on I to the breach, to 
the breach ! 

Nym. Pray thee, corporal, stay: the knocks j 
are too hot; and, for mine own part, I have not 


a case of lives: \Alarums\ the humour of it is 
too hot, that is the very plain-song of it. « 
Fist. The plain-song is most just ; for humours 
do abound: 

Knocks go and come; God’s vassals drop and die; 
And sword and shield, 

In bloody field, * lo 

D<ith win immortal fame. [Almnims. 



King. On. on, you noblest English.— (Act Hi. 1. 17.) 


Boy. Would I were in an alehouse in Lon- 
don ! I would give all mj fame for a pot of ale 
and safety. [AlaniQns. 

Fist. And I: 

If wishes would prevail with me, 

My purpose should not fail with me, 

But thither would I hie. 

Boy. As duly, but not as truly, ly 

As bird doth sing on bough. \Alarit7ns. 

Enter Plijellen.^ 

*» 

Flu. Gof s |)lood 1 — Up to the breach, you 
dogs 1 avaunt, you cullions 

[Driving them forward. 
Fist. Be merciful, great duke, to men of 
mould. 

Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage, 

Abate thy rage, great duke ! • 

Good bawcock,*^ bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet 
chuck 1 *^26 


1 Muelleti, an approacli to the Welsh proimnciatlon of 
Llmwllyn. 

2 Fnweocli, an endearing e(?>ithet— coq. 


Nym. These be good humours ! your honour 
wins bad humours. • 28 

[Exeunt Nym, Fistol, Bardolph, and 
Fluellen, driving them off. 

Boy. As young as I am, I have observ’d 
these three swashers.^ * I am boy to them all 
three: but all they three, though they would 
serve me, could not be man to me; for indeed 
three such antics do not amount to a man. 
For Bardolph, he is white-livePd^ and red- 
fac’d; by the means whereof a’ faces it out, but 
fights not. For Pistol, he hath a killing tongue 
and a quiet sword; by the means whereof a’ 
breaks words, and keeps whole weapons. For 
Nym, he hath heal’d that men of few words 
are the best men ; and thereof he scorns to say 
his prayers, lest a’ should be thought a coward: 
but his few bad words are match^ with as few 
good deeds; for a’ never broke any man’s head 
but his own, and that was against a post when 
he was drunk. They will steal any tfijug, and 
call it purchase. Bardolph stole a lute-(?^e, 


3 Bxmshers, biiUies. WMte-Uver'd, cowardly. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


KING HENBY T. 


boi’e it twelve leagues, and sold it for three 
halJ^ pence. Nyni and Bardolph are sworn 
brothers in filching, and in Calais they stole a 
fire-shovel. I knew by that piece of service 
the men \vould carry: coals. ^ They would h^ve 
me as familiar with men's pockets as their 
gloves or thei/ handkerchers: which makes 
much against my manhood, if I should take 
from another’s pocket to put into mine; for it 
is plain pocketing up of wrongs. I must leave 
them, and seek some better service: their vil- 
lany goes against my weak stomach, and there- 
fore I must cast it up. [Exit 

Re-enter Elxjellen, follo%oing. 

Goio. Captain Fluellen, you must come pre- 
senjjly to the mines: the Duke of Gloucester 
would speak with you. 60 

Flu, To the mines ! tell you the duke, it is 
not so good to come to the mines; for, look you, 
the mines is not according to the disciplines of 
the war: the concavities of it is not sufficient; 
for, look you, th’ athversary, you may discuss 
unto the duke, look you, is digt himself four 
yard under the countermines: by Cheshu, I 
think a’ will plow up^ all, if there is not better 
directions. 

Go%i\ The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the 
order of the siege is given, is altogether directed 
by an Irishman, a very valiant gentleman, f 
faith. Ti 

Flu, It is Captain hfeicmorris, is it not? 

Goio, I think it be. 

Flu, By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the 
world: I will verify as much in his beard: he 
has no more directions in the true disciplines 
of the wars, look you, of the Eoman disciplines, 
than is a puppy-dog. 


; £ Enter Macmorris a7id Captain Jamy. 

} Gow, Here a’ comes; and the Scots captain, 
/Captain Jamy, with him. so 

? Flu. Captain Jamy is a marvellous faldrous 
(gentlemen, tint is certain; and of great expedi- 
tion and knowledge in th’ aunchient wars, upon 
my particular knowledge of his directions: by 
?Cheshu,^jie will maintain his argument as well 


1 Cany coals, put up with insults, 
a Ploiv up, blow up, 

m 


in S'^ene 2 . 

as any military man in the world, in the dis- > 
ciplines of the pristine wars of the Eomans. ? 
Jamy, I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. ? 
Flu, God-den^ to your worship, good Captain^ 
James, 90 J 

Gow. How now, Captain Macmorris! have( 
you quit the mines'? have the pioners given o’er? J 
Mac. By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work' 
ish give over, the trompet sound the retreat. J 
By my hand, I swear, and my father’s soul,J 
the work ish ill done; d't ish give over: I would J 
have blow’d up the town, so Chrish save 
la! in an hour: 0, tish ill done, tish ill done;J 
by my hand, tish ill done ! oo,/ 

Flic. Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, ^ 
will you vqutsafe me, look you, a few disputa-/ 
tions with you, as partly touching or concern- !• 
ing the disciplines of the war, the Boman wars, ^ 
ir tlie way of argument, look you, and friendly t 
communication; partly to ^tisfy my opinion,/ 
and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my' 
mind, as touching the direction of the military/ 
discipline; that is the point. los- 

Jamy. It sail be vary gud, gnd feith, gud) 
captains bath: and I sail (][iiit you^ with gudj 
leve, as I may picl^ occasion; that sail I, marry. ) 

Mac. It is no time to discourse, so Chrish^ 
save me: the day is hot, and the weather, and!* 
the wars, and the king, and the dukes: it is noj 
time to discourse. The town is beseech’d, and i 
the trumpet calls us to the breach; and we talk, ( 
and, be Chrish, do nothing: ’tis shame for us/ 
all: so God sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still; it{ 
is shame, by my hand: and there is throats toj 
be cut, and works to be done; and there ishj 
nothing done, so Chrish sa’ me, la ! i2i /j 

"" Jamy. By the mess,^ ere theise eyes of mine / 
take themselves to slomber, ay’ll do gud service, J 
or ay’ll lig i’ tl>e grimd for it; ay, €t go to death; j 
and ay’ll pay ’t as valorously as I may, that? 
sail I suerly do, that is the brefiP and the long.^c 
Marry, I wad full fain hear some question? 
’tween you tway. j 

^Fl 2 ^. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, j 
under '^y our correction, there isr not “many ofj 
your nation — ibi J 

Mac. Of my nation! What ish my nation?; 

3 God-den, gcMuI evening. 

* Quit you, answer you, reipiite you. « Mm, mass. 

6 The href and the long, ie, 'the long and the short of it 



ACT 1 1. Scene 2 


KIHG HENEY Y. 


ACT Hi. Scene S. 


Isli a viHaiii, and a bastard, and a knave, and 
' a rascal. *Wbat ish my nation ? Wlio talks of 
^ my nation ? 135 

F/u. Look yon, if yon take the matter other- 
wise than is meant, Captain Macmorris, per- 
;adveiitui'fe I shall think you do not use me 
• with that affability as in discretion you ought 
fto use me, look you; being as good a man as 
<1 yourself, both in the disciplines of wai', and in 
jthe derivation of my birth, and in other par- 
Jticiilarities. 142 

; ' Jfao, I do not know you so good a man as 
j myself: so Chrish save me, I will cut off your 
<head. 

> Gentlemen both, you , will mistake each 

pother. 

) Jamy. A! that’s a foul fault. ] 

[A parley sounded. 
Goic. The town sounds a parley. ?49 

\^Flu. Captain Macmorris, wLen there is more 
^better opportunity to be required, look you, I 
^ will be so bold as to tell jou I know the dis- 
^ciplines of waij^and there is an end. ] 

\_Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. ^Before the gates. 

The Governor and some Citizens on the walls 
with a flag of truce; the English forces 
helow. Enter King Henry and his train. 

King. How yet resolves the governor of the 
town? 

This is the latest parle^ we will admit: 
Therefore to our best mpcy give yourselves; 
Or like to men, proud of destruction ^ 

Defy iis to bur worst: for, as I am a soldier, 
A name tljat in my thoughts becomes me best, 
If I begin the battery once again, 

I will not lef^e the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

?[[The gates of mercy shall be aU shut up, lo 
J And the fiesli’d® soldier, rough and hard of 
^ heart, 

( In liberty of bloody hand shall range • 

I With conscience wide asrhell, mowing like grass 
S Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering in- 
5 fants. 


1 Parle, parley. 

2 destruction, metrically ^quadrisyllable. 
» Flesh’d, fierce. " 


What is it then to me, if impious war, / 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fields, 5 
Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell feats^ ^ 
Enlhik’d to waste and desolation ? t 

is’t to me, when you yourselves are cause, j 
If your pure maidens fail into the hand so j 

Of hot and forcing violation f j 

What rein '^an hold licentious ^wickedness ^ 
When down the hiU he holds his fierce career? ^ 
We may as bootless spend our vain command? 
Upon th’ enraged soldiers in their spoil - 
As send precepts® to the leviathan J 

To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Har- ^ 
fleur, ^ 

Take pity of your tovm and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command; 

£ Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of I 
grace 30 ) 

O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds / 
Of heady® murder, spoil and villany. / 

If not, why, in a moment look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand > 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daugh- / 
ters; 

Your fathers taken by the silver beards, j 

And their most reverend heads dash’d to the j 
walls, ^ 

Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, ^ 

Whiles the mad mothers with their howls J 
confused 39 J 

Do break the clouds, as did the wives of J ewry^ j 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. ] ( 

What say you? will you yield, and this avoid, 
Or, guilty in defence,® be thus destroy’d? 

Gav. Our expectation hath this day an end: 
The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us® that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great 
king, 

We yield oui' town and lives to thy soft mercy. 
Enter our gates; dispose of us and ours; 

For we no longer are defensible. so 

King. Open your gates. [The Governor and 
his train descend from wall^ Come, uncle 
Exeter, 


4 Fell feats, savage customs. ^ 

® Precepts, accented on the second syllable. t 
. « Heady, impetuous, reckless. Jeiery, Judea. 

8 In defence, in thus resisting. 

9 Peturm us, sends us back word. 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


KING HENBY Y. 


f^ACT HI. I^cene 5. 


Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them all. For us, dear uncle, 
The winter coining on and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we ’ll retire to Calais. ^ 
To-night ill Harfleur we will be your guest; 
To-morrow for the march are we addrest.^ 

[Fiow'lrk. The Kimj and Jm trai)i enter 
the town. 

Scene IY. Rouen. ..t room in the palacer 

j; Enter Katharine and Alice. 

j Kath. Alice^ as U% en Angleterre^ et tu 
^^parles Men le langa^e. 

^ Alice. Unpe% madame. 

I Kath. Je te prie^ m^emeignez; it faut qiie 
fapprenne d parler. Comment appelez-mus la 
main en Anglois? 

Alice. La main? elle est appeUe de hand. 

I Kath. Be hand. Et les doigts? s 

^ Alice. Les doigts? ma foi., f ouhlie les doigts; 
\maisje me somiendrai. Les doigts? je pense 
^^qidils S07it appelis de fingres; oui, de fingres. 
j Kath. La main, de hand; l§s doigts, de 
^fingres. Je pense gue je suis le hon ^colier; 
gagni deux mots Anglois vitemetit. Com-- 

I ment appphez-wus les ongles? 

Alice. Les ongles! 7ioics les appelom de nails. 
Kath. Be nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si je 
parle Men: de hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

Alice. C’est Men dit, madame; il est fort hon 
A^iglois. 20 

j Kath. Dites-moi Vxinglois pour le hras. 
j Alice. Be arm, madame. 

i Kath. Et le coude? 

Alice. Be'eIBblY 

Kath. Be elbow. Je rr?en fais la ripUition 
^de tons Us mots que uoi(,s m^avez appris dds d 
(present. 

^ Alice. II est trop difficile, madame, commeje 
\pense. 

] Kath. Exeusez-moi, Alice; Ecoutez: de Hand, 
sde fingres, defluails, de arm, de bilbow. n 
j Alice. Be elbow, madame. 

> Kath. 0 Seigneur Lieu, je mUn otMief de 
^ elbow. Jjomment appelez-vom le col? 

1 Addre>it, i)reparerl. 

2 The scene is tninslsited iji the notes, as the translation 
would he rather too long for insertion here. 
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Alice. Be neck, madame. ) 

Kath. Be nick. Et le mmton? I 

Alice. Be chin. ■ 

Kath. Be sin. Le col^ de nick; de menton,) 
de sin. 39 ^ 

Alice. Old. Sauf votre honneur,^en viriU,^ 
roics prononcez les mots aassi droit que les'{ 
natifs J Angleterre. \ 

Kath. Je ne doute point dapprendre, par la\ 
grace de Dieu, et en pen de temps. S 

xilice. JVMvez-vo'Us pas dijd ouhlie ce que j el 
vous ai e7iseign§? S 

Kath. Kon,je reciterai d vous promptement :l 
de hand, de fingres, de mails, — > 

Alice. Be nailj?), madame. > 

Kath. Be nails, de arm, de ilbow. 5 o'> 

Alice. Razifwtre honneur, de elbow. > 

Kath. Amsi dis-je; de elbow, de nick, et de^ 
sin. Comment appelez-vous le pi ed et la robe? ? 
Alice. Be foot, madame; et de conn. ? 
Kath. Be foot et de conn ! 0 Seigneur Dieu!\ 
ce sont mots de son mamais, corruptible, gros,\ 
et impudique, et non pour Us dames dhon-l 
neur duser: je ne voudrais pi'ononcer ces mots I 
demnt les seigneurs de France pour tout 
monde. Fold de :^oot et de coun ! Kiamnoins, s 
je reciterai une autre fois ma leqon ensemhle:\ 
de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de elbow J 
de nick, de sin, de foot, de coun. ess 

Alice. Excellent, madame! I 

Kath. Cest assez po^^r um fois: allons-nous 
diner. [Exeunt 

Scene Y. The same. Another room in the 
palace. 

Enter the King of France, the Baupiiin, the 
Buke of Bourbon, the Constable of 
France, and othe7\s. n 

f' 

Fr. King. ’Tis certain he hath pass’d the 
river Somme. 

Con. And jf he be not fought withal, my 
lord, 

I^t us not live in France; let us ([uit ail 
And gtve our vineyartis to a barbarous people. 
\^Eau. 0 Lieu vimnt! sliall a few sprays of 
us, 

The emptying of our father’s luxuiy,^ 

^ Lmuit% lust. 



ACT HI. Scene .5. 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT III Scene 6. 


; Our scions, put in wild and savage^ stock, 

/ Spirt up so suddenly into the clouds, 

And overlook their gi’afters? 

Bonr. Nonnansjbutbastard Yormans, Nor- 
i' man bastards ! lO 

de^rMJbjne! if they march along 
^Uhfought withal, but I will sell my dukedom, 
To buy a slobbei ^' 2 g, dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 


Con. jDteu de hataillesi where have they) 
this'Thettle*?' ; 

Is not their climate foggy, raw and dullj* / 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, i 
Killing their fruit wdth frowns? Can sodden/ 
^ water, / 

A drench for sur-rein^d^ jades, their barley- j 
brot^^ 19 \ 

DecocTtEeir cold blood to such valiaiit heat? ) 



Kaih. Exctim-moi, Alice; icouiezT de hand, de fingres, de nails, de arm, de bilbow.— (Act iit 4. 30, 31.) 


^And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
sSeem frosty? 0, for honour of our land, 

SLet us i3ot hang like roping icicles 

SUpon our Rouses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty 

i people 

I Sweat drops of gallant youth in our rich fields! 
(Poor we may call them in their native lords.] 
Bau. By faith and honour," 

Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
?Our mettle is bred out £ and they will gife 
/Their bodies to the lust of English youth so 
/Toiiew-store France with bastard warriors.] 

1 Savaffe, uncultivated. s SldbljeTy, wet. 

^ Sur-rein% exhausted, overridden. 

4 JBcirUy^hroth, heer.^ 


Bour. They bid us to the English dancing- 
schools, 32 

And teach lavoltas® high and swift corantos;® 
Saying our grace is only in our heels, 

And that we are most lofty runaways. 

Fr. King. Where is Montjoy the herald? 
speed him hence: 

L§t him greet England with our sharp defiance. 
Up, princes! and, with spirit of honour edg’d 
[[More sharper than your swords, hie to the 
field: 

Charles Delabreth, high constable of France; 


® liamoltm and corantos, tlie names of certain lively 



ACT III. Scene 5. 


KING HENRY V. 


/You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and of Berri, 
/Alen^oii, Brabant, Bar, and Burgundy; 4‘2 
Jaques Cliatillon, Rambures, Yaudemont, 

^ Beaumont, Grandprt3, Roussi, and Eauconbcrg, 
jFoix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Cbax'olois; 
jHigli dukes, great princes, barons, lords, afxd 
!; knights, 

^For your great^ seats now quit yoj^^ of great 
shames. ] 

Bar Harry England, that sweeps through our 
' ’Taiid 

With pennons painted in the blood of Har- 
fleur; 

bush on his host, as doth the melted snow no 
’^poifthe valleys, whose low vassal seat 
tThe Alps doth spit £aid void his iheum upon: 
Go down upon him, you have power enough, 
And in a captive chariot into Rouen 
Bring him our prisoner. 

Co)i, This becomes the great. 

Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 

His soldiers sick and famish’d in their march. 
For I am sure, when he shall see our army, 
He’ll drop his heart into the sink of fear 
And for achievement offer us his ransom, (lo 
Fi\ King. Therefore, lonl constable, haste 
on Mont joy, 

And let him say to England that wc send 
To know what willing ransom ho will give. 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in 
, Rouen. 

Not so, I do be|eech your majesty. 
Fr. King. Be patient, for you shall remain 
with us. 

Now forth, lord, constable and princes , all, 
And quickly bring us word of England’s fail 
" ’ ’ [Eimuit. 

ScEKB YI. The English cmvp in Fioardg. 

Enter Gowee and Fluellen, meeting. 

Gow. How now, Captain Fluellen! come you 
foom the bridge 1 ^ 

Flu. I assurg you, there is very excellent 
services committed at the bridge. 

Gow. Is the Duke of Exeter safe? 5 

The 


1 Qwie you, free yourselves. 

3 Barry Mnfjland, i.e, Harry King of England. 
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rn. Scene 6 

as Agamemnon; and a man that I love and 
honour with my soul, and my heart, and my 
duty, and my life, and my living, and my 
uttermost power: he is not — God be praised 
and blessed! — any hurt in the world; but keeps 
the bridge most valiantly, with exceJ lent dis- 
cipline. Thei'e is an a,unchient thei'e at the 
,^idge, I think in my very conscience jie is as 
valiant a man as Mark Antony; and he is a 
nia.n of no estimation in the world; but I did 
see him do as gallant H/s^vvice. 

Gow. What do you call him? 

Flu. He is called Atinchient Pistol. 

Gow. I know him not. 20 


Eilter Pistol. 

FlU: Here is the man. 

Pist. Captain,! theebeseech to do mefavours: 
Tl^ Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise God; and I have merited 
some love at his hands. 

Pist Bardolph, a soldier, iii’in and sound of 
heart, ^ 

Of buxonr^ valour, hath, by cj’uel fate, 

And giddy fortune’s furious fickle wheel, 

That goddess blind, 30 

That stands upon tne rolling I'estless stone — 
Fill. By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. 
Fortune is painted blind, with a mufher^ afore 
her eyes, to signify to you, that Fortune is 
blind; and she is painted also with a wheel, 
to signify to you, whiclr is the nioi^al of it, that 
she is turning, and inconstant, and mutability, 
and variation: and her foot, look you, is fixed 
upon a spherical stone, which rolls, and rolls, 
and rolls: in good truth, the poet makes a most 
excellent description of it: Fortune is an ex- 
cellent moi'al. 40 

Fist. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe^iand frowns 
on him: 

For he hath stole n a p ax.^ and hanged must 
A damned death! 

Let gallows gane for do g: let man go free 

And letmot hemp his wind-pipe suffocate: 

jgnJLExEter hath 

For pax® of little price. 


3 Buxom, lively. Muffler, bandage. 

3 Pax, a metal plate, with sacred ilgures 011 it, used in 
the Homan muss. See r.otc lSl.p 



ACT IIL Scene 


KING HENBY V. 


ACT III. Scene 6. 


Therefore, go speak: the duke will hear thy 
voice; 

And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach: 
Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee re- 
quite. ^ ol 

Flu, Aunchient Pistol, I do partly under- 
stand voiir meaning. 


Fist. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Flu, Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing 
to rejoice at: for if, loo^ you, he were my 
brother, I w'ould desire the duke to use his 
good pleasure, and put him to execution; for 
discij)iine ought to be used. 

Fist. Die and be damn'd ! and figo for thy 
friendshijp ! ^ co 



Pi«f. Die and be damn’d ! and figo for thy friendship ! Ptst The fig of Spain ! 

Fill. It is well. Fliu Very good.— -{Act iii. 50-63.) 


Fill, It is well. 

Fist. The % of Spain! [Exit. 

Flu. Yer^^good. 

Goto. Why, this is an arra nt counterfeit 
rascal; I renieanber him now; a j^mwd, a cut- 
P©se. 

I’ll assure you, a,’ utt’red ^.Jbrave 
words at the bridge as you shall .see inicaum-, 
iniSPs*day‘ But itTsA:iii:y...w:elli what he has 
'^oke‘to^ne7'dia^^ I warrant you, wheii^ 

Time is aprve. • -- 09 

“^ow. yVhy, ’tis ‘aj^ull, a^fqol^ a^rpgue,T.l^^^^^ 
now an(r^then goes to the way^,, Jo ^’ace him- 
“sffl at hi.s return into London under the form 
“(^“a jollier. .. And such fellows are perfect in 
tTie” great commanders’ ^ames? and they will 


learn you by rote where services were done; 
at such and such a, sconce,^ at such , a breach, 
at such a convoy; who came oif bravely, who 
was shot, who disgrac’d, what terms the 
eheiny stood on; and this they con perfectly 
in the phrase of war, which they trick up.with 
hew-tuned oaths: and what a beard of the 
^neraFs cut and a horild suit of the camp will 
do among foaming bottles and ale- wash’d wits, 
is wonderful to be thought on. But you must 
kam to know such slanders of the age, or else 
youm^,.be .marwellouslx .,p.iistqok A 85 

’’""TTSTi teh you what, Captain wwer; I do 
perceive he is not the man that he womld 


1 Sconce, bulwark. 
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ACT III. Scene 6. 


KING HENRY V. 


gladly make show to the world ho is: if I line I 
a hole iu his coat, I will tell him my mind. 
\Pntm hGard.l Hark you, the king is coming, 
and I must speak with him from the pridge. i)i 

Enter King Hrnry, Gloucester, and Soldiers. 

God £,less ycrar majesty! 

King. H(|w now, Fiuellen, cajm’st thou from 
the'^bridge ? 

Flu. Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke 
of Exeter has vei'y gallantly maintained the 
pridge: the Erench is gone off, look you; and 
there is gallant and most prave passages;^ 
marry, th’ athversary was have possession of 
tHe pridge hut he is eliforced to retire, and 
the Duke of Exeter is master of the pridge: I 
can tell your majesty, the duke is a prave 
inan. lOi 

King. What men have you lost, Fiuellen? 

Flu. The perdition of th’ athversary hath 
been very great, reasonable great: marry, for 
my part, I think the duke hath lost never a 
man, but one that is like to be executed for 
robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your majesty 
know the man: his face„,is aU biibukk^ 
whelksj^ and knobs, and flames o’ fire.:, and his 
lyg^lpws at his nose, and it is like a coal of 
fire^^ sometinies pine and sometimes red; but 
nose is exeputed,,.and Ixis, fire’s out. 112 

' King. We would have all such offenders so 
cut off: and we give express charge, that in ^ 
our marches tliroupi' tEe^country, Hiere" Be"" 
nothing compell’d^ from the villages, nothing 
taken but paid for, none of the French up- 
braided* or abiised in diidainfuna,ngu^4je;. fpr^ 
when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, 
uie gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 120 

Tiicht Enter Montjoy- 

Mont. You know me by my habit.® 

King. Well then I know thee: what shall 
1 know of thee?® 

Mont, My master’s mind. '' 

King, ESnfold it. 

Mont. Thus says my king: Say thou to 


1 Pasmg&s, acts, occurrences. 

^ 2 jGf;.i67d'Zfis=carl)uncles. 3 ir/tfiZ/r.s-, i)imples. 
^ Compelled, taken hy force. 

5 Habit, i.e. his lierald's dress. 

6 Of thee, from thee. 


ACT III. Scene 6 

f 

Harry of England: Though we seem’d dead, 
we did but sleep: advantage^ is a better 
soldier than rashness. Tell him we could have 
rebuk’d him at Harfleur, but that we thought 
not good to bruise an injury till it were full 
ripe: now we speak upon our pue,® and our 
voice is imperial: England shall repent his 
folly, see his weakness, and admire our suf- 
ferance. Bid him therefore consider of his 
ransom; which must proportion® the losses 
we have borne, the- subjects we have lost, the 
disgrace we have digested,^® which in weight 
to re-answer, hi^ |;)ettiness would bow under. 
For our losses, his exchequer is too poor; for 
the effusion (rf our blood, the muster of his 
kingdom too faint a number; and for our dis- 
grace, his own person, kneeling at our feet, 
hut a weak and worthless satisfaction. To 
this add defiance: and tell him, for conclusion, 
he hath betrayed his followers, whose condem- 
nation is pronounc’d. So far my king and 
master; so much my office. 145 

King. What '"is thy name? I know thy 
quality. 

Mont. Montjoy. 

Kidg. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn 
thee back,'" 

And tell thy king I do not seek him now; 149 
But could be willing to march on to Calais 
Without impeachment:^® for, to say the sooth, 
Though ’t is no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage,^^ 

My people are with sickness much enfeebl’d, 
My numbers lessen’d, and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French; 

Who when they were in health, I tell thee, 
herald, 

I, thought upon one p air gf le gs 

j^d mardi to ct, togive me, 

God, 159 

Tliat I do brag thus 1 This your air of France 
Hath blown that vice in me; I must repent. 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am; 

My ransom is this frail and worthless trunk, 

(fit , ■ ■ .... . _ ...... , 

'^.&dmntage, opportunity. » Upofu our cue, in our turn, 
a proportio7i, correspond to. DigcMted, put up with, 
n In weight to rO’-anmer, fully to make up for. 

13 Quality, profession. 

Impeachment, hindorance (Fr. empichement). 

1 * OjJ craft and vantage, wily and favoured by circum- 
stances. 
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KING HENRY Y. 


ACT IIL Scene 7. 


My army but % weak and sickly guard ; 

Yetj God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself and such another neigh- 
bour 

Stand in our way. There’s for thy labour, 
Montj%y. 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself: 

If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 

We shall your tawuiy ground with your red 
blood 170 

Discolour: and so,.Mont;^y, fare you well. 

The sum of all our answer is but this: 

We would not seek a battle, as we are; 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it: 

So tell your master. 

Mont I shall deliver so.^ ‘ Thanks to your 
highness. [&zt 

Glo, 1 hope they will not come upon us now. 
King. We are in God’s hand, brother, noli 
in theirs. 

March to the bridge; it now draws towards 
night: 

Beyond the river we ’ll encamp ourselves, iso 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. 

\Exeunt 

ScEiiTE VII. The French camp^ near Agincourt, 

Enter ths Coijstable of FEAisrcEE, the Lobd | 
Rambtjees, Duke of Orleans, Dauphin, i 
with others. 

Con. Tut! I have the best armour of the 
world. Would it were day! 

Orl. You have an excellent armour; but let 
my horse have his due. 

Con. It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl. Win it iiever be morning? 

5 \^Dau. My lord of Orleans, and my lord high 
J constable, yotMalk of horse and^^rmourl 
i Orl. You are as well provided of both as any 
> prince in the world. lO 

? JDau, What a long night this is! I will not 
^change my horse with any that treads but on 
^four pasterns. Ca^ ha I he bounds from tl^p 
earth, as if hi# entrails were hairs; le ^hmsal 
ffolcmt^ the Pegasus, qui a les narme^ 4^JeuF 
'IVTien I bestride him,'!" sbafJT'am a ha’^k: 


1 Deliver so, say so. 2 “ The flying ho»se.’* 

- ® Wliich lias nostril^ of fire/' i.e. fiery nostrils. 


he trots the air; the earth sings when hej 
touches it; th,eJ3aaest.hornpf.his.hQolism^ 
musical than the ^pij^e o f Her mes.^ / 

"~Y]Rr“He '’s^f the colour of tlie* nutmeg. 20 ; 

Eau. And of Ylie heat of the mnger. It is^ 
a beas t f or Perseus: he is pure air and fire;/ 
SldfSe dull elements of earth aiid water never ' 
I appear in hkn, but only in p^ient stillness j 
while his rider mounts him: he is indeed a> 
Imrs e; and all other jades you may call beasts. > 
Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute® / 
and excellent horse. I 

Eau. It is the prince of palfreys; his neigh J 
is like the bidding of a „monarch and Ms J 
countenance enforces homage. 31 ^ 

Orl. No more, cousin. ’ { 

Eau. ^ay, the man hath no wit that cannot, 
from thWising of the lark to the lodging'of J 
the lamb, vary deserved praise on my palfrey; I 
it is a theme as fiuent as the sea; turn the sands I 
into eloquent tongues, and my horse is argu- J 
ment® for them aU: ’tis a subject for a sover-^ 
eign to reason on, and for a sovereign’s sever- ? 
eign to ride on ; and for the world, familiar to j 
us and unknown, to lay apart their particular J 
functions and wonder at him. I once writ a’ 
sonnet in his praise and began thus; “Wonder J 
of nature,’^ ^ 43 J 

Orl. 1 have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s 
mistress. ^ 

Eau. Then did they imitate that which 
composed to my courser, for my horse is my I 
misixess. S 

Orl. Your mistress bears well. I 

Eau. Me well; which is the prescript^ praise ? 
and perfection of agood and pamcular mistress. > 
Con. Nay, for methought yesterday your> 
I mistress shrewdly® shook your back, 52 > 

I Eau. SYperhaps did yours. > 

f Con. Mine was not bridled. ) 

i Eau. O then belike she was qld^and gentle;? 

j and you rode, “'like a kern, of Treland,....your^ 
H Frenc h hose ojBf, and in your strait stros^op.^ 'l 
I Con. You have good judgmentfin horseman- ? 
I ship.* 59? 


* Btermes, Mercury (his Greek name). ^ 

5 Absolute, without a fault. 

fi Argument, subject. 7 Prescript, usual. 

s Shrewdly, unquestionably. 

9 Strossers, tight dresses or breeches. 
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ACT IT/. Scene 7. 


> /)aw. Be warned by me, then : they that ride 

I so and lide not warily, fall into foul bogs. I 
iiad rather have my horse to my mistress. 

Con. I had as lief have my mistress a jade. 
Dau. I tell thee, constable, my mistress 
\ wears his own hair. 

I Con. I could make as true a boast as that, if 
> I had a sow to my mistress. <r‘ 

) Dwu. Le chwn est retourn^ a son propre 
] vomissement^ et latmie lav^e anhonrhier:^ thou 
Jmakest use of any thing. 7o 

( Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mis- 
S tress, or any such proverb so little kin to the 
S; purpose. 

^ *iiam. My lord constable, the armour that I 
^saw in your tent ^to-night, are those stars or 
<suns upon it? 

^ ^ Con. Stars, my lord. 

^ Dau. Some of them will fall to-morrow, 1 
^hope. 

^ Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

I Dan. That may be, for you bear a many 
j, superfluously, and ’twere more honour some 
^were away. 8i 

' Con. Even as your horse bears your praises: 
^who would trot m well, were some of your 
? brags dismounted. 

^ Dau. ^Would I were able to load him with 
^^his desert ! Will it never be day? I will trot 
to-morrow a mile, and my way shall be paved 
with English faces. 

Con. I will not say-so, for fear I should be 
faced out of my way: but 1 would it were 
; morning; for I would fain be about the ears 
^ of the English.] 02 

Ea77i. Who will go to hazard with me for 
twenty prisoners? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, 
ere you have them. 

Dau. is midnight; I ’ll go arm myself. 

l&nt 

Orl. The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram. 'He' longs to eat the English. ^ 

Con. I think he will eat all he kills. 100 
Orl. ByJthe .white hand of my lady, He’s a 
gallant prince. 

5* £ Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread 
ioutf'the bath. 

TL i.e. “the do<? is returned to his own vouiic, aiui the 
washed sow to the mire.” 


Orl, He is simi>ly the most active gentleman', 
of France. i 

Con. Doing is activity; and he will still he 
doing. 5 

Orl. Ho novel' did harm, that I heai’d of. ) 
Con. Nor will do none to-morrDw: he will/ 
keep that good name still. 111 ^ 

Orl.'^ J know him to be valiant. < 

Con. I was told that by one who knows him 
better than you. 

Orl What ’s he 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself; and he 
said he cared not who knew it. 

Orl. He needs not; it is no hidden virtue in 
him. •'* 119 

Con. By my faith, sir, but it is; never any 
body saw it but his lackey ’t is a liooded valour; 
and when it appears, it will bate.^ 
r' £OrL 111 will never said well. J 

Con. I will cap that proverb with — There is/ 
flattery in friendship. \ 

Orl And I will take up that with — Give the ^ 
(leyiniis^due. "" | 

^Con. Well placed: there stands your friend^ 
for the devil: have at the very eye of that pro-| 
verb, with — A pox of the devil. 130 S 

Orl You are the better at proverbs, by howi 
much — A fool’s bpl^ soon shot. j 

Co7i. YofTiiave shot ovSTr'""'''*""*" / 

Orl. ’Tis not the first time you were over-j 
shot.] \ 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. My lord high constable, the English 
lie within fifteen hundred paces of your tents. 
Con. Who hath measured the ground? 

Mess. The Lord GrandprL\ 

Con. A valiant and most exper;t gentleman. 
Would it were day! Alas, poor Harry of 
England! Iw longs not for if it dawning as 
we do. 141 

0^^‘ What a wre tched and peevish^ fellow 

is this king^of Eiigkmd, to niope witFInilSf' 
tnmird*^ followers so far out of his knowledge! 

^ Con. If the English had any apprehension,' 
they Vould run away. 


2 But hw lackey, i.e. tlie only person ho has had courage 
to heat is his lackey. s Bate, le. flutter, like a hawk. 
4 Bolt, a hlunt-headed arrow, 
s Peeviah, foolish.^ <3 Fat^^hmiu^d, stupid, 

7 Apprehension, iiitelligeifoo, 


m 



ACT in. Scene 


KING HENBY T. 


ACT IV. Prologiie. 


Orl. Tliat thej lack; for if their heads had 
any intellectual armour, they could never wear 
such heavy head-pieces. UQ 

Mam. That island of England breeds very 
valiant creatures; their mastiffs are of un- 
matchable ccuinge. 

Orl. Foolish curs, that run winking into the 
mouth of a Bussian bear, and have their heads 
crushed like rotten apples! You may as well 
say, that ^s a valiant flea that dare eat his 
breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Con. Just, just; and the men do sympathize 
with the mastiffs in roblstious^ and rough 


coming on, leaving their wits vith their wives: 
and then give them great meals of beef and 
iron and steel, they will eat like wolves and 
fight like devils. 162 

Orl. Ay, but these English are shrewdly^ 
out (5 beef. 

CoH. Then shall we find to-morrow they 
have only sto;*SQachs to eat and i|one to fight. 
Now it is time to arm: come, shall we about it? 
Orl. It is now two o’clock : but, let me see, 
— by ten 

We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. 

[Eicmnt. 


ACT 

PEOLOGUE. ^ 

Enter Chorus. 

Chor. Now entertain conjecture of a time 
WTien creeping murmur ancPthe poring^ dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp through the fo ul wom b of 

The hum of either army stilly^ sounds, 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 
The secret, whispers of each other’s 'watch: 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful 
neighs lo 

Piercing the night’s dull ear, and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing^ the knights. 
With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation: 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll, 
And the third 4 iour of drowsy mgrning name. 
[Prou d of th eir numbers,,and secure. in soul, 

I The confid ent and pyfi£:lu£tj®.„Frmch 
I Do tlj£Jo-w-mted"E^^ at. dice; 

Arid chide the o -ipple tardy-gaited night 20 
■Wio, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp ^ 
So tedidusiy away. The poor condemned 
English, 

Like siicrifices, by their watchful fires 

1 Robustious, sturdy. 2 Shmwdly, assuredly, 

s Poring, purblind. ^ Stilly, softly. • 

s Af^f'omplisM'ng, furnishing. « Oeer-lusty, over merry. 


IV. 

»Sit patiently, and inly imminate 
The morning’s danger, and their gesture sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and wai'-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts. Q no w, who will 
behjpM 

Th e royal captain pf this ruin’d band 
Waking from watch to watch, from tent to 
tent, "’“"so* 

I^t.Mm cry ‘^Praise and glory on liisjieadl” 
For forth he goes and visits all his host, 

Bids them good iiioriow with a modest smile 
And" calls" them brothers, friends and" country- 
men. ^ 

Upon his royal face there is no note^ 

How dread an army hath enroimded® him, 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all- watched® night, 

But freshly looks and over-bears attaint^® 
With dieeifful semblance and sweet majesty; 40 
That every wi‘etch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks: 
A largess universal like the sun 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawlhg cold feai', that mean and gentle all, 
Behold, as may nnworthiness define, 

A littie touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battle fiy; 


" No note, nothing to show. 

* Enroimded, surrounded. 

9 All-u'<itched, .spent in watching. 
Over-bears attaint, conceals his anxiety 
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ACT IV. Prologue. 

Where — 0 for pity! — we shall much dis- 
^ grace 49 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, ^ 
/Eight ill-dispos’d in bi'awl ridiculous,] 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see^ 
Minding- true things by what their mockeries 
be. [Exit 


^ ACT rv^. Scene 1. 

Scene I. The English camp at Agincourt, 
Night. 

Enter King Henry and Gloucester. 
King. Gloucester, ’t is true that we ai^e in 
great danger; o 

The greater therefore should our courage be. 


KING HENEY Y. 



Ohor. Proud of thoir numbers, and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice.— (Act iv. ProL 17-19.) 


Enter Bedford. 

Good morrow, bi’other Bedford. — 

, Almighty!] 

There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil, 

Would men obseryipgly di st i l it out. 

For our bad neighbour makes us early stirrers, 
Which is both healthful and good husbandry: 

Besides, t^y are our outw^d, cpDSci enGes, 
^Apd preacher s to us, all,., admpnishing ' " 9 

i®at we should dress us® fairly for, pur end. 

1 Foils, swordsjneiL 

2 Minding r thinking of. 

’’i Dress tcs, prepare ourselves, 
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Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself. ] 

Enter Erpingha^j:. 

Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham: 

A good soft pillow for that good white head ^ 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 

(f 

Erp. Not so, my liege: this lodging likes me 
^ better, 

Since'*'! may say, “Now lie I lil'ie a%ing.” 

, King. ’T is good for men to love their present 
pains 

Upon example; so the spirit is eas’d; 19 
£ And when the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, S 
The organs, thofigh defunct and dead before, ] 



ACT IV. Sc^ne 1. 


1 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Break up their drowsy grave and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity.^ ]] 22 

Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers 
both, 

Commend me to the princes in our camp; 

Do my good morrow to them, and anon 
Desire- them all to my pavilion. 

Glo. We shall, my liege. 

[Bojeunt Gloucester and Bedford. 
Erp. Shall I attend your grace? 

King. N(>, my good knight; 

Go with my brothers to my lords of England: 
I and my bosom must debat^ a while, si 
And then I would no other company. 

Erp. The Lord in heaven ble-ss thee, noble 
Harry! \E.vit Erpingham. 

King. God-a-mercy,® old heart! thouspeak’st 
cheerfully. 

Enter Pistol. 

Fist Qui m Id?^ 

King. A friend. 

Fist Discuss unto me; art ?hou officer? 

Or art thou base, common, and popular?^ 
King. I am a gentleman of a compariy. 

Fist Trail’st thou the puissapt pike? 40 
King. Even so. What are you ? 

Fist. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
King. Then you are a better than the king. 
Fist The king ’s a bawcock,^ and a heart of 
gold, 

A lad of life, an imp^ of fame; 

Of parents good, of fist most valiant, 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
I love the lovely bully.— What is thy name? 
King. Harry le Roi. 

Fist Le E<^I a Cornish name: art thou of 
Cornish crew? 50 

King. No, I JiSn a Welshman- » 

Fist Know’st thou Pluellen? 

King. Yes. 

Fist Tell him, 1 11 knock his leel^ about his 
pate 

Upon Saint Davy’s day. 


1 Legerity, alacrity (Fr. UglreU). 2 Desire, invite. 
^ Ged-a-mercy, God have mercy. 

4 Qui TO “who goes there?” 

6 Popular, plebeian. 

fi BawcocJc, from Fr. heau cog.=fin^cock. 

^ Xn.p, youngster. 


King. Do not wear your dagger in your cap 
that day, lest he knock that about yours. ^ 

Fist Art thou his friend ? 

King. And his kinsman too. 

Fist^ The fgo^ for thee, then! 60 

King. 1 thank you: God be with you! 

Fist. My name is Pistol call’d. ^ [KmL 

King. It sorts® well with your gerceness. 

Enter Eluelleii and Gowee. 

Gow. Captain Fiuellen ! 

Flu. So! in the name of Cheshu Christ, speak 
lower. It is the greatest admiration in the 
universal ’orid, -when the^true and auncient 
p^rogatifs and laws of the wars is not kept: 
if you would take the pains hut to examine 
the wai’s of Pompey the Great, you shall find, 
I W'arrant you, that there is no^tiddle-taddle^® 
nor^pibble-pabblel^ in Pompey ’s camp; I w’ar- 
rant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
■vm's, and the of it, and %^^fo|ms of it, 
and the sobriety of it, and tbe modesty of it, 
to be otherwise. 75 

Goic. Why, the enemy is loud; you hear him 
all night. 

Fltt. If the enemy is an ass and a fool and 
a prating coxcomb, is it meet, tbink you, that 
we should also, look you, be an ass an4,a fool 
and a prating coxcomb? in your own con- 
science, now? 

Gow. I will S] 5 eak lower. 

Flu. I pray you and pgseech you that you 
will. [Ea^eunt Gower and Fiuellen. 

King. Though it appear a little out of fa- 
shion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welsh- 
man. 

Enter three Soldiers, John Bates, Alexander 
Court, and Michael Williams. 

Court. Brother John Bates, is not that the 
morning which breaks yonder? 

Boies. I think it be: but we have no great 
cause to desire the approach of da> 90 

TFiZrWe see yonder the beginning of tbe 
day, but I think we shall never see the end of 
it. Who goes there? ^ 

8 Fvgo, a gesture of contempt. » Sorts, agrees. 

1 0 Tiddle-taddle = tittle-tattle. 

Pibhle-pabhle, a coined word- idle prattle. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Kin^. A friend. 

Will. Under wbat captain serve you? 
limg. Under Sir Thomas Eipingham. 

Will. A good old commander and a most 
kind gentleman: I pray you, what thinks he 
of our estate? 



Kmg. What are you? 

PM, As gootl a gentleman as the emperor.--{Act iv. 1. 41, 42.) 


Even as men wreck’d upon a sand, 
that look to he wash’d off the next tide. 

Bates. He hath not told his thought to the 
king? « 

King. No; nor it is not meet he should. For, 
though I speak it to you,\I think the king is 
hut a man, as I am: the violet smells to him 
ae it doth to me; the element^ shows to Inm 


1 Element, the sky. 
134 


as it doth to me; all his senses have hut human 
conditions his ceremonies laid by, in his 
nakedness he appears but a man; and though 
liis affections are higher mounted than ours, 
yet, when they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing. Therefore when he sees reason of fears, 
as we do, his fears, out of doubt, be of the 
same relish as ours are: yet, in reason, no man 
should possess him with any appearance of 
fear, lest he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. 

Bates. He may show what outward courage 
he will ; but I believe, as cold a night as ’t is, 
he could wish himself in Thames up to the 
neck; — and sosi would he were, and I by him, 
at all adventures, so we were quit here. 

King. By my troth, I will speak my con- 
science^ of the king: I think he would not 
wish himself any wdiere but where he is. 

Bates. Then I would he wmre here alone; so 
should he be sure to ])e ransomed, and a many 
poor men’s lives saved. 12s 

King. I dare say you love him not so ill, to 
wish"^ him here al(»m‘, howsoever you speak 
^this to feel other men’s minds: raethinks I 
could not the a,yy where so contented as in the 
king’s company; his cause being just, and his 
(piarrel honourable. 

Will. That’s more than W'C know. 135 

Bates. Ay, or more than we should seek 
after; for we know enough, if we know we 
ai'e the king’s subjects: if his cause be wrong, 
our obedience to the king wipes the crime of 
it ont of us. , 

Will. But if the cause be not good, the king 
himself hath a heavy reckoning to make, when 
all loose legs and arms and hea^s, chopp’d off 
in a battle, shall join together at the latter® 
day aiid ci;v all ^‘We died iC such a place;” 
some swearing, some crying foi* a sui'geon, some 
npon their wives left poor behind them, some 
upon the ^debts they owe, some upon their 
children rawly left.^ I am afeai'd^ there are 
^ few die well that die in a battle; for how can 
they charitably dil^pose of any thing, when 
hlood is tlieir argutncnt? Now, if these men 


- Condition)^’, tiiialities. » My Gonacienm, u)y opinion. 

To wish, as to wish. <> Latter, last, 

» llawly left, i.e. preniatiircly loft alouo, or, perhaps, 
left nnprovidefl 1 Afeanl, afraitU 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


do not die well, it will be a black matter for 
the king that led them to it; whom to disobey 
were against all proportion of subjection.^ 153 
Ki/ig, So, if a son that is by his father sent 
about merchandise do sinfully miscarry upon 
the sea,- th^ imputation of his wickedness, by 
your rule, should be imposed upon his father 
J that sent him : [[or if a seiwant, under his mas- 
^ ter’s command transporting a sum of money, 

; be assailed by robbers and die in many irre- 
conciPd iniquities, you m^y call the business 
Jof the master the author of the servant’s dam- 
5 nation:] but this is not so: the king is not 
bound to answer the particular endings of his 
soldiers, the father of his son, “nor the master 
of his servant; for they purpose not their 
j death, when they purpose their services. [[Be- 
< sides, there is no king, be his cause never so 
\ spotless, if it come to the arbitr ement of swords,'* 
t can try it out with all unspotted soldiers: some 
^perad venture have on them the guilt of pre- 
5 meditated and contrived ^ njurder; some, of 
(beguiling virgins with the broken seals of per- 
5 jury; some, making the wars their bulwark, 
(that have before gored the gentle bosom of 
) peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if these 
]men have defeated the law and outrun native * 
^gunishment, though they can outstrip men, 

] th ey have no wings to fly from „ God : war is 

nis beadle, war is his vengeance; so that here 
men are punish’d for before-breach of the 
J king’s laws in now the king’s quarrel: where 
(they feared the death, they have borne life 
(away; and where they would be safe, they 
(perish: then if they die unprovided, no more 
(is the king guilty of their damnation than he 
swas before guilty of those impieties for the 
swhich they are now visited.*] Every subject’s 
duty is the kind’s; but every subject’s soul is 
his own. Therefore should every soldier in 
the wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash 
eveiy mote out of Ms conscience^ and dying 
so, death is to him advantage; or not dying, 
the time was blessedly lost wherein such pre-^ 
paration was g^ned: and in him that escapes, 
it were not sin to think that, making God so 


1 Proportion of subjection, reasonable service, 

2 Miscarry 'upon the sea, be lost at sea. 

3 Contrimd, preconcerted. 

in tb^ir own country. 


free an offer. He let him outlive that day to 
see his gi’eatness and to teach others how th^y 
should prepare. 

Will. ’T is certain, every man that dies ill, 
the ijl upon his own head, the king is not to 
answer it. 199 

Bates. I do not desire he should answer for 
me; and yet'*! determine to fight lustily for 
him. 

Iii)iff. I myself heard the king say he would 
not be ransom’d. 

TT ^7^. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheer- 
fully: but when our throats are cut, he may 
be ransom’d, and we ne’er the wiser. ^ 

King. If I live to see it, J will never trust 
his word after. 208 

Will. You pay him then. That ’s a perilous 
shot out of an elder-gu n ^ that a poor and a 
private displeasure can do against a monarch! 
you may as well go about® to turn the sun to 
ice with fanning in his face with a peacock’s 
feather. You’ll never trust his word after! 
come, ’t is a foolish saying. 

King. Your reproof is something too round 
I should be angry with you, if the time were 
convenient. 

Will. Let it be a quaiTel between us, if you 
live. 220 

King. I embrace it. 

Will. How shall I know thee again? 

King. Give me any gage of thine, and I will 
wear it in my bonnet: tl?en, if ever thou dar’st 
acknowledge it, I will make it my quarrel. 

Will. Here ’s my glove: give me another of 
thine. 

King. There. 

Will. This will I also wear in my cap: if 
ever thou come to me and say, after to-mor- 
row, “ This is my glove,” by this hand, I will 
take thee® a box on the ear. 232 

King. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge 
it. 

Will. Thou dar’st as well be hanged. 

Kin£. Well, I will do it, thoughH take® thee 
in the king’s company. 

Will. Keep thy word: fare thee well. 

5 Elder-gun, pop-gun. ^ Go about, undertake. 

Too round, too blunt, too plain-spoken. 

8 X will take thee, i.e. as we say, I will take and give 
thee. ® Take, catch, find. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


KING HENRY V. 


ACT IV- Scene 1. 


Bates. Be friends, you English fools, be 
friends: we have French quarrels enow’,^ if you 
could tell how to I'eckon. 241 

$ I King. Indeed, the French may lay twenty 
^French ci'owiis to one, they will beat u^; for 



Kiw- 0 hard condition, 

Twin-bom with greatness, subject to the iireath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But Ms own wringingl— (Act iv, x. 250-253.) 

Jthey bear them on their shoulders: but it is 
ino English treason to cut French crowns, and 
> to-morrow ■&e king himself will be a clipper. ] 
[Exeunt the three Boldiers. 
Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our d^ts, our carefuP wives, 

ft 


f Enow^ enough (used with plural nouns). 
3 Careful, anxious. 


Our children and our sins lay on the king! 

We must bear all. 0 iiairi condition, ^ 25o 

Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing!'^ What infinite heart’s- 
ease 

Must kings neglect, that private men enjoy! 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? < 

[ What kind of Godi^art tliou, that suffer’st morej 
Of mortal! griefs than do thy worshippers? i 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings in?; 

0 ceremony, show me hut thy woi'th! 26i‘J 

What is thy soul of adoration?] ^ 

Art thou aught else hut place, degree and form, 
Creating aw^e and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou ari less happy being fear’d 

«Than they in fearing. 

[[What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage? 

sweet, / 

But poison’d flattery? 0, be sick, great great- j 
ness, 3 ( 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
[[Thinl^’st thou tlie fieiy fever will go out 270? 
With titles bio^n from adulation? I 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending? 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s 
knee, 

Command the health of it? No, thou proud 
dream, 

That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose; 

1 am a king that find thee, and I know 
IJT is not the balm,^» the sceptre and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

[[ The intertissu’d robe of gold and pearl, > 

The farced title running ’fore thp king, ] 280 j 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats ?^pon the high shoA of this world, 
No, not all these, thiice-gorgeous ceremony, 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep soundly as the wretched slave, 
Who with a body fill’d and vacant mind 
rGets him to rest, cramm’d with distx'essfuF’ 

t '^brea<^ 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell, 

8 Condition^ metrically a quadrisyllable. 

4 Wringing, suffering, 

^Balm, the ^nointing oil used at coronations, 

8 earned. 


KING HENRY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


ACT IV, ^ Scene 1. ^ 

J But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 289 
^ Sweats in the eye of Phoebus and all night 
J Sleeps in Elysium; next day after dawn, 

J Both rise and help Hyperion to his horse, ^ 
And follows so the ever-running year, 

'^,'W‘ith ijroj^able labour, to his grave^"] 

And, but for "ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days wuth toil and nights with 
sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
J[[The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 
^Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots^ 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the 
peace, soo 

Whose hours the peasant best advantages.^] 

Enter Erpingham. 

Erp, My lord, your nobles, jealous of your 
absence. 

Seek through your camp to find you. 

King, Good old knight, 

Collect them all together a^my tent: 

1 11 be before thee. 

Er-p, I shall do ’t, my lord. [^Exit, 

King. [Kneeling’] 0 God of battles^ steel my 
soldiers’ hearts; 

Possess them not with fear ; take from them 
now 

The sense of reckoning, if th’ opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, 
0 Lord, 

0, not to-day, think not upon the fault sio 
My father made in compassing the crown! 

I Richard’s body have interred new; 

And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issu’d forced drops of blood: 
Five hundiasd poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a-day their wither’d hands hold up 
Towards heafen, to pardon bloosil; and I have 
built 

Two chantries, where the sad ^ and solemn priests 
Sing stilB for Richard’s soul. More will I do| 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, | 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pattion, * * 

I Help Hyperion to his horse, is up before sunrise. 

4 Wots, knows. 

® The peasant fest advantages, i.e. benefit tbe peasant 
most ^ • 

* serious, grave. * ® ^tUl^ constantly 


Enter Gloucester. 

Glo. M}" liege! [The King me^.] 

King. My brother Gloucester’s voice? Ay; 
I l^ow thy errand, I will go with thee : 

The day, my friends and all things stay for me. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. The French camp. Sunfise. 

Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambuees, and 
others. 

Orl. The sun doth gild our armour; up, my 
lords! 

Dau. Mqntez a cheval! My horse! 

laquais! ha! 

Orl. 0 brave spirit! 

Bait. Via ! les eauxetJaJerx^^-T- 
Orl. Rie.n "^uisl Vair,, et^, 

Dau. del! cousin Orleans. 

Enter Constable. 

Now, my lord constable! 

Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service 
neigh! 

Dau. Mount them, and make incision in 
their hides, 9 

That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 
And dout^ them with superfluous courage, ha! 
Ram. What, will you have them weep our 
horses’ blood? 

How shall we, then, befeold their natural tears? 
Enter Messenger. 

Mess. The English are embattled,^ you French 
peers. 

Con. To horse, you gallant princes! straight 
to horse! 

Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
[[And your fair show shall suck away their) 
souls, ) 

Leaving them but the shales® and husks of men.] ^ 
There is not work enough for all our hands; 
Scarce blood enough in all their*sickly veins 
To ^ve each naked curtle-axe^® a stain, 2i 
[[That onr French gallants shall to-day draw out, 

6 Varlet (Old French) = page. 

’’ JDout, do out, i.e, extinguish. 

* Emhatiled, i.e. in battle array. 

9 Shales, shells. Curtle-axe, cutlass, 
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ACT IV. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY V. 


jAnd sheath for lack of sport: let us but blow 
? on them, 

1 The vapour of our valour will overturn them. ] 
T is positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords, 

; That our superfluous lackeys [ and our peasjwxts, 
(Who in unnecessary action swa,rm 
1 About our squares^ of battle, ] were enow 
To piu’ge this ^aeld of such a Ipldlng- foe, 
Though we upon this mountain’s basis by 30 
Took stand for idle speculation: 

But that our honours must not. What ’s to say? 
A very little little let us do, 

And all is done. Then let the trumpets sound 
Th«^ tucket sonance^ and the note to mount; 
For our approach §hall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and 
^ yield. 

Enter Grandpke. 

Grand. Why do you stay so long, my lords 
of France? 

Yon island carrions, desperate of their bones, 
Ill-favour’dly become the morning field: 40 

Their ragged curtain s^ poorly are let loose, 
And ouraiFSGaKes them passing scornfully: 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host 
And faintly through a rusty beaver ^ peeps; 

! £ The hofsemen sit like fixed candlesticks, 
With torch-staves in their hand ; and their 
poor jades 

; Lob^ down their heads, dropping the hides and 
^ hips, ^ 

/The gum down-roping^ from their pale-dead 

^ ' 

/ And'*m*their pale dull mouths the gimmal hit^ 

;^Lies foul withcEevPTgrS, still Tind motion- 

J less ; 2 50 

And their executors, the knavish crows, 

Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 

<[[ Description cannot suit itself in words 

sTo demonstrate the life of such a battle 

)In life so lifeless as it shows itself. ] r 

Con. They ’ve said their prayers, and they 

stay for ^eath. 

X Sqtiares, squadrons. ^ Hilding, base, cowardly, 
s The tucket mimce, a flourish on a trumpet. 

4 Desp^'ate of their hones, reckless of their fate. 
^Ragged mrtaim, torn banners, 
c Beaver, the visor of a helmet. ^ Loh, liang heavily. 
8 Down-roping, ie, dripping down (Fr. roupie). 

8 0immal hit, a bit with double rings. 
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^ ACT IV.^Soene 3, 

Dau. Shall we go send them dinners and 
fresh suits 

And give their fasting horses provender, 

And after fight with them ? 

Con. I stay but for my^guidon:^^ to the field! 
I will the baainor from a trumpet take, gi 
A nd use it for my haste. Come, coixic, away! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. 

^ [Eseunt 

Scene III. 7^/ie English camp. 

Enter the English hoQt; Gloucester, Bedford, 
Exeter, Salisbury and Westmoreland. 

Olo. Where i§ the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their 
battle. 

If 63^. Of fighting men they have full three 
^ score thousand. 

Exe. There ’s five to one; besides, they all 
are fresh. 

Sal. God’s arnirStrike with us! ’t is a fearful 
odila. 

God be wi’ you, princes all; I ’ll to my charge: 
If we ncKiuore meet till we meet in heaven, 
Then, joyfully, my noble Lord of Bedford, 

My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord 
Exeter, 9 

And my kind kinsman, warriors all, adieu ! 
Bed. Farcvrell, good Salisbury; and good 
luck go with thee! 

£ Exe. Farewell, kind lord ; fight valiantly to- j 
day: < 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind^^ thee of it,] 
For thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. 3 ! 

[Exit Salidmrg. 
Bed. He is as full of valour as of kindness; 
Princely in both. 

Enter the King. 

If es(. 0 that we now had hei-e 

But one ten ^Iiousand of those men in England 
That do no work to-day 1 
King What ’s he that wishes so? 

My cousin W estmoreiand ? N o, ’iny fair cousin : 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow^'* 20 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 

Qiihlon, ensign, standard. 

^ We ouitvear, wo :u>3 wasting. 

12 ^find, remind. Bnow, enougn, 





ACT IV. Scene 3. 


XING HENEY Y 


ACT tv. Scene 3. 


The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God’s will 1 1 pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By J ove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns ^ me not if men my garments w’ear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 29 


N 0 , faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
God’s peace 1 1 would not lose so great an honour 
As one man more, methinks, would share ffom 
me 32 

Eor the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one 
• more 1 

Bather proclaim it, Westmorels^d, through my 
host, 



King. I pray thee, bear my former answer back : ♦ 

Bid them achieve me and then sell my bones.— (Act iv. 3. 90, 91.) 


That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy^ put into his purse: 
We would hot die in that man’s company 
That fears h^ fellowship to die with us. 

|This day is called the feast of drispian: dO 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is nam’d, 
And rouse him at the name of (3lispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 
Will yearly on the vigil^I feast his neigliboufs. 
And say “To-mOTro^pTis Saint Crispian:” 
Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 

1 Teams, grieves. 

s Convoy, conveyance, travelling expenses. 

3 Vigil, the day preceding a l^ly day. 


And say “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he ’ll remember with advantages'^ so 
What feats he did that day : then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their fiowdng cups freshly remember’d. 
This»story shall the good man teach his son; 
And Crispin Crjtspian shall ne’e]gj^ go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered; 59 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood ^th me 


* advantages, with profit. 
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ACT lY. Scene 3. 


KING HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


Shall be iny brother; be he ne'er so vile, 62 
This day shall gentle his condition:^ 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not 
here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any 
speaks ^ 

That fought with us upon Saint (JSrispin’s day. . 
Re-enter Salisbury. 

Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself- 
with speed: 

The French are bravely^ in their battles^ set, 
And will with all e^edience^ charge on us. 70 
King. All things are ready, if our minds be so. 
Perish thU man whose mind is back- 
ward now! 

King. Thou dost not wish more help from 
England, coz? 

West. God’s will ! my liege, would you and 
I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle! 
King. Why, now thou hast unwish’d five 
thousand men: 

Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places: God be with you all! 

Tuclcet. Enter Mont joy and Attendants. 

Mont. "^Once more I come to know of thee, 
King Harry, 7-9 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compo und, 
Before thy most assurejl overthrow: 

J[For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 
^Thou needs must be englutted. ^ Besides, in 
< mercy, 

^The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
<Thy followers of repentance; that their souk 
(May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
^From off these fields, where, wretches, their 
^ poor bodies 

(Must lie and fester.] 

King. Who hath sent thee now? 

Mont. The Constable of France. 

King. I pr^y thee, bear my former answer 
back: ^ so 


1 QentU his condition, make him a gentleman, 
s Bpstow*^oiirself, return to your post. 

* Bravely, with much display. ^ Battles, battalions, 
s Expedience, haste. 

® Englutted, swallowed up, absorbed. 
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Bid them.achieve^ me and then sell my bones. 
Good Go<l 1 why should they mock poor fellows 
thus? 92 

The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
While the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting 
him. 

A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves; upon the which, I trust, 
Shall witness live in brass of this day’s work: 
And those that leave tbeir valiant bones in 
France, 

Dying like men, though buried in your dung- 
hills, ^ 

They shall be fam’d; []for there the sun shall J 
greet them,. ioo( 

And draw their honours reeking up to heaven; ( 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, ( 
The smell whei'eof shall breed a plague inj 

f. France. < 

Mark then abounding valour in onr English, ( 
That being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing, j 
Break out into a second course of mischief, < 
KOling in relapse "bf mortality. < 

Let me speak proudly: tell the constable losj 
We are but warriors for the working day; < 
pur gayifesa and our gilt^ are all besmirch’d j 
With rainy marcfiing in the painful field; J 
There ’s not a piece of feather in our host — j 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fiy — ! 

And time hath worn us into j=}lQve.nm ;^ [ 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim; J 
And my poor soldiei's tell me, yet ere night | 
They’ll be in fresher robes, or they will pluck | 
The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads I 
And turn them out of service. If they do this, — | 
As, if God please, they shall,— my ransom then I 
Will soon be levied.] Hei'ald, save tbou thy! 

labour; * 121 

Come thou no more for i\ansom,<gentle herald: 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my 
joints; 

Which if they have as I will leave ’em th^m, 
Shall yield tSem little, tell the constable. 

Mont. I shall, King Harry, And so fare thee 
well: 

Thou never shalt hear herald any more. 

[EMunt Montjog and Attendants. 

7 Achieve, capture. 

8 out, fine trappings. 

s SloCenry, sl<='veiiline3s. 



ACT IV. Scene S. 


KING HENKY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 4, 


King. I fear lliou It once more come again 
for ransom. 

Enter York. 

York My lord, most humbly onmy kneel beg 
The leading of the vaward.^ iso 

King. T^ke it, biwe York. Now, soldiers, 
march away: 

And how^ thou pleasest, God, dispose the day! 

[Exeunt 

\ [] Scene IY. Tl^field of battle. 

\ Alarum. Excursions. Enter Pistol, Freuck 
Soldier^ and Boy. 




Fist Yield, cur! 


^ gentilhormne, 

( de bonne qualite} 

yFiAi'. '"Qualiiie calmie msture mel^ Art thou 
Ja gentleman? what is thy name? discuss. * 

^ Ft. Sol. E Seig neur IHeu! 

^ Fist 0, Signieur Dew should be a gentle 
^ man: ^ 

^Perpend my words, 0 Signieur Dew, and 
‘J mark; 

^ 0 Signieur Dew, thou diest outpoint: of fox,® 
Except, 0 signieur, thou derive to me lo 
Egregious ransom. 

( Ft, Sol. 0 , prenez mi s^rjeorde! ayez pitU 
\demoi!^ 

Fist Moy’’ shall not serve; I will have forty; 
moy^ 

5 Or I will fetch thy rim, ^ out at thy throat 
jIn drops of crimson blood. 

Ft, Sol. Est4l impossible dichapper la force 
ide ton m'asf ^ 

Fist. Brass, cur! 19 

5 Thou damaied and luxurious mountain 
goat, 

^Offer’st me brass? ^ 

Ft. Sol. 0 ^pardonnez mo siJ 
Fist Sa/st t3«» me so? is that a ton of 
moys? a 


1 Vaicard, vanguard. 2 Eou\ as. ^ 

s I think thaliyon are a gantleman of good quality.” 
* See note 233. s Point of fox, point of sword. 

6 “ 0, take compassion ! have pity on me ! " 

7 See note 237. 

8 Rim, the peritoneum; or, perhaps, the diaphragm. 

9 “ Is it impossible to escape the force of thy arm? " 

10 Luxurious, lustful. 


Come hither, boy: ask me this slave in PrenchJ 
What is his name. 

Boy. Ecoxutesi commient Ues-mus appeM*'^ 
Ft. ^T^tfomienr le Fer. 

Boy. He says his name is Master Per. 

Fdst Master Fer! ^ 

and fer^fjt^® him: discuss the same in French ;J 
"uulo Eim. ' * 31 J 

Boy. I do hot know the Frei^h for fer, andj 
ferret, and firk. "" ^ 

Fist Bid him prepare; for I will cut his; 

throat. ^ 

Ft. Sol. Que dit-il, ^nomieur? j 

BoyTTl me commande de vous dire que rous i 
faite s vous prit; car ce soldat Act est dispps^ 
tout d ceite heure de couper ^otre gprge}^ 

Fist. OiojL cup pele gorge^ P^rrnafoy}} 

1 Peasant, unless tSou give me crowns, br^ve 
crowns; 40 

Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword. 

Ft. Sol. O^je mus^up^iey^pqyp Vampw de 
Dieu^ me parmmi^ I Je suis gentilhomme de 
bonnelnduonf gardez ma vie^ et j,e ipus don- 
nerai deux'cenis $cus.^^ 

Fist What are his words? 

Boy. He prays you to save his life: he is a 
gentleman of a good house ; and for his ran- 
som he will give you two hundred crowns. 

Fist Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take. 6i 

Fr. Sol. Fetit monsieuTj que dit-iU 
Boy. Encore quHl est contre son jurement de 
fmrdonner gp,aun. pri^nnieTy n^anmoinSy pour 
les ten s que mm pTommy.il est eonte?it He 
vousaonnef la UherfS, le franchisement.^'^ 

SjM^me^enoitx je mm donne mille 
remer dmem; et je rifestime heureux que je suis 
tornb% eiitfe les mahis dun clievcdiei\ je pense^ le 


n “Listen; how are you called?” (“what's your name?”) 
12 Pirk, beat. 18 Ferret, worry, 

1^ “He orders me to tell you to make yourself ready; 
for this soldier here is disposed this very hour to cut your 
throat” 

18 This is Pistol’s idea of French. He means, “O yes, 
cut his throat, by my faith.” % 

i« “O, I entreat you for the love of God to pardon me I 
I am a gentleman of good family : preserve my life, and 
I will give you two hundred crowns.” 

17 “Although it is against his oath to pardon any pri- 
soner, nevertheless (in return) for the crowns yon* have 
promised him, he is content to give (you) your liberty, 
your release.” 
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ACT IV. Scene 4. 


KING HENBY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


plus brave, vaillant, et ires distingue seigneur 
d\i agleterre} til 

J^ist. Expound unto me, boy. 

Bog. He gives you, upon his knees, a thou- 
sand thanks; and hB esteems himself happy 
that he hath fallen into the hands of on^, as 
he thinks, the most brave, valorous, and 
thrice-worthy signior of England. 

IHst As I ^uck blood, I wilKsome mercy 
show.' Follow me! 69 


Bog. Suimz-votis le grand ci^pitaimf \_Exe- 
tiiit Pistol, and French Boldier.'] [ did never 
know so full a voice issue from so empty a 
heart: but the saying is true, — The^ empty 
vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardoiplf 
and Nym had ton times more valour than' 
this roai-ing devil i’ the old play," that every 
one may pare his nails with a wooden dagger: < 
and they are both hanged; and so would this' 
be, if he durst steal anything ad venturously.^ ' 



Boy. He prays you to save Ms life; he is a gentleman of a good house.— (Act iv. 4. 47, 48.) 


J^must stay with the lackeys, with the lug- 
f gage of oui‘ camp: the French might .have a 
tg^d'prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
'none'to guard it“but boys. {Exit. ] 

ScEiiB V. Another part of the field. 

Ent&r Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, 
Dauphin, Bambures, and others in confusion. 

Con. 0 diable! ^ . 


1 “Upon my knees I give you a thousand thanks ; and 
I esteem n^self happy to have Mien into the hands of a 
kniglft, I think, the most brave, valiant, and highly dis- 
tinguished lord in England." 
s “follow the great captain.” ^AAventum(.8ly, boldly, 
U2 


Orl. 0 seign e\ur! le jour est perdu, totd est 

perdu 

ijau. ^ort dejng vie! all is confounded, all! 
Beproach and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking" in our plumes. 
fortune! ^ 

Do noFruii away. "" short alarum. 

Con. ^ Why, ail our ranks are broke. 
DaiL 0 perdurable^ shame! let/s at^tfe pur- 
- 

Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice, 

4 “ 0 my lord, the day is lost, all is lostl” 
s “ 0 wicked fortune I" 

6 Perdurable, enduring,, lasting. 




ACT IV. Scene o. 


ACT IV. Scene 7. 


KING HENEY V. 


Orl. Is this the king we sent to for his 
ransom ? 

Bour. Shame and eternal shame, nothing 
but shame! lo 

^ Let’s die in honour: once more back again: 
j;[]And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 

^ Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand, 
JLikejiu-ba^Cu pander,, hold the chamber-door 
i Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated.! 

Con. Disorder, that jjath spoiFd us, friend^ 
us now! ^ 

Let us on heaps go offe3j>^up our lives. 

Orl. We are enow^ yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 

If any order might be thought upon. 21 

Bour. The devil take order now! I’ll to 
the throng: 

Let 

. [Ba^eum. 


^ [[Scene VI. Another fart of tho field. 

I AlarvMB. Enter King Henry and Forces, 
Exeter, and others. 

King. Well have we done, thrice valiant 

I *' countrymen: ^ 

But all’s not done; yet keep the French the 
field. 

Exe. The Duke of York commends him to 
your majesty. 

< King. Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within 
J this hour 

j I saw him down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
jFrom helmet to the spur all blood he Tvas. 

^ Exe. In which array, brave soldier, doth he 

j lie, 

J Larding’^ the plain; and by his bloody side, 
/Yoke-fellm^to his honour-owing^ wounds, 

) The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 10 

? Suffolk first di’d: and York, all haggled^ over, 
^ Gomes to him, wnere in gore he lay insteep’d, 
/ And takes him by the beard ; kiSses the gashes 
?That bloodily did yawn upon his face; 

^And cries aloud ‘^Tarj^, dear cousin guffcfik! 
^My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; 


1 Friend, befriend, 2 En&w, enough, 

s Larding, enriching. 

Ilonow-ming, honour-owning, honourable. 
^Haggled, mangled,^ 


Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field ^ 
We kept together in our chivalry!” 19 j 

Upon these words I came and cheer’d him up: J 
He smil’d me in the face, raught® me his hand, i 
And, with a feeble gripe, says “ Dear my lord, \ 
Commend my service to my sovereign.” > 
So^ did he turn and over Suffolk’s neck j 
He threw his wounded arm# and kiss’d his 5 
bps; 

And so espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d ^ 
A testament of noble-ending love. j 

The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d ^ 
Those waters from me which I would have / 
stopp’d; .1* i 

But I had not so much man in me, 30 
And all my mother came into mine eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 

King. I blame you not; 

For, hearing this, I must perforce® compound i 
With mistful eyes, or they wdll issue too. 5 

\Ala7*um. J 

But, hark! what new alarum is this same? ^ 
The French have reinforc’d their scatter’d^ 
men: i 

Then every soldier kill his prisoners: 37? 

Give the word through lExeimt^} 

Scene VII. Another part of the field. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower. 

Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! ’tis 
expressly against tl2b laws of arms: ’tis as 
arrant a piece of knavery, mark you now, as 
can be offer’ t; in your conscience, now, is it 
not? 

Govi. ’Tis certain there’s not a boy left 
alive; and the cowardly rascals that ran from 
the battle ha’ done this slaughter: besides, 
they have burn’d and carried away all that 
was in the king’s tent; wherefore the king, 
most worthily, hath caus’d every soldier to 
cut « his prisoner’s throat. 0, ’tis a gallant 
king ! 

fifu. Ay, he was porn at ]Mv>nmouth, Cap- 
tain Gower. What call you the town’s name 
where Alexander the Pig was porn! 

Gow. Alexander the Great. 


fl Ranght, reacted. So, then. « Perform, necessarily. 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 


Kim HENEY V. 


ACT IV. Scene 7. 


Mil Why, I pray you, is not pig great? 
the pig, or the great, or the mighty, or the 
huge, or the magnanimous, are all one reckon- 
ings, save the phrase is a little variations, xa 
Gow. I think Alexander the threat was 
born ill Macedoii: his father was called Phi!ip 
of Macedon, as J take it ? 

Flu, I think it is in Macedon where Alex- 
ander is porn. P tell you, captain, if you look 
in the maps of the ’orld, I warrant you sail 
find, in the comparisons between Macedon 
and Monmouth, that the situations, look you, 
is both alike. There is a river in Macedon; 
and there is also moreover a river at Mon- 
mouCh: it is called Wye at Monmouth; but 
it is out of my prains what is the name of 
the other river; but ’tis all one, Tis alike as 
mysfingers is to my fingers, and there is sal- 
mons in both. If you mark Alexander’s life 
well, Harry of Monmouth’s life is come after 
it indifferent well; for there is figures in all 
things. Alexander, — Got knows, and you know, 
— in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
and his cholei's, and his moods, and his dis- 
pleasures, and his indignations, and also being 
a little intoxicates in his prains, did, in his 
ales and his angers, look you, kill his pest 
friend, Cleitus. 41 

Gow. Our king is not like him in that: he 
never kill’d any of his friends. 

Mu, It is not well done, mark you now, 
to take the tales out of my mouth, ere it is 
made and finish’d. I spSik but in the figures 
and comparisons of it: as Alexander killed 
his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his 
cups; so also Harry Monmouth, being in his 
right wits and good judgements, turn’d away 
the fat knight with the great-belly doublet: 
he was full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, 
and mocks; I have forgot his name. 

Gou^. Sir John Palstaff. 

Flu, That is he: I ’ll tell you thei'e is good 
men porn at Monmouth. ^ 

Goto, Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. E)Uer King Heniiy, and forces; 
Warwick, Gloucesteb, Exeter, and 
others^ 

n 

King, I was not angry since I came to 
France 


Until this instant. Take a trumpet,^ herald; 
Eide thou unto the horsemen on yon hill: 

If they will fight with us, bid them come 
down, 61 

Or void - the field; they do offend our sight: 
If they ’ll do neither, we will conie^to them, 
And make them skirr ^ away, as swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings: 
Besides, we’ll cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy^. Go and tell them so. 

Enter Mont joy and Attendants, 

<r 

Esse. Here comes the herald of the French, 
my liege. ^ 

Glo. His eyes are humbler than they us’d 
to be. 70 

King. How now! what means this, herald? 

I know’st thou not 

! That I have fin’d these bones of mine for 
ransom ? 

Com’st thou again for ransom ? 

Mont, \lineeling'} No, great king: 

I come to thee for charitable license,* 

That we may wander o’er this bloody field 
To book* ^ur dead, and then to bury them; 

To sort our noble^from our common men. 
For many of our princes — woe the while! — 
Lie drown’d and soak’d in mei’cenary blood 
|[ So do our vulgax'® drench their peasant limbs ( 
In blood of princes; and their wounded s 
steeds 8 i ( 

Fret fetlock deep in gore and with wild rages 
Yerk® out their armed heels at their deads 

masters, S 

Killing them twice. 0 , give us leave, great) 
king, I 

To view the field in safety and disfxose > 

Of their dead bodies!] c ) 

King. I tell thee truly, herald, 

I know not if the day be ours o r no; 

For yet a many of your hox'semen peer 
And gallop o’er the field, 

Mont. [Rising] The day is yours. 


1 Tnmpet, ie, trumpeter. s leave. 

3 Skirr^ hurry. !Enf&rced^ liurleil. 

3 License, pennissiou. « To book, i.e. to register, 
y Merceiiary blood, i.e. the blood of nierceuanea. 

3 Onr vulgar, i.e. our common soldiers. 

» Veri, thrust. 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 


King. Praised be God, and not oiir strength, 
for it! 00 

What is this castle call’d that stands hard by? 
Mont. They call it Agincourt. 

King. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
coiirt, ^ 

Eought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 

[Flouruh of trumpets. 
\ £ Flu. Y our grandfather of famous memory, 

/an’t please your majesty, and your great- 
-uncle Edward the Plad^Prince of Wales, as 
-I have read in the chronicles, fought a most 
j prave pattle here in Erai?ce. 

^ King. They did, Fluellen. loo 

i Flu. Your majesty says v^ry true: if your 
majesties is remembered of it, the Welshmen 
did good service in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps; 
which, your majesty know, to this hour is 
honourable badge of the service; and I do 
believe your majesty takes no scorn to wear 
the leek upon Saint Tavy’s day. los 

King. I wear it for a meinorable honour; 
For I am Welsh, you know, good country- 
man. 

! FIu. All the water in Wye cahfiot wash 
your majesty’s Welsh plood*but of your pody, 
I can tell you that: God pless it and preserve 
it, as long as it pleases his grace, and his 
majesty tool 

King. Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu. By Jeshu, I am your majesty’s coun- 
tryman, I care not who know it; I will con- 
fess it to all the ’orld: I need not to be 
ashamed of your majesty, praised be God, so 
long as your majesty is an honest man. 120 
King. God keep me so!] Our heralds go 
with him: 

Bring me jusfc notice^ of the nupibers dead 
On both our parts. IKxeunt Heralds with 
Montjpg.'l _ , ./]all yonder fellow hither. 

to Williams. 

Ese. \To Williams'l Soldier, you must come 
to the king. [ Williams advances^ hai>ing the 
^ Kinfs glove in his vap. 
King. Soldier, why wearest thou that glove 
in thy cap? 

An’t please your majesty, ’tis the 
1 Jmt notice, tfue 


gage of one that I should fight withal, if he 
be alive. 

King. An Englishman? "‘129 

Will. An’t please your majesty, a rascal 
that swagger’d with me^ last night; who, if 
aiivb and ever dare to challenge this glove, I 
have sworn to take him a box^^o’ th’ ear: or if 
I can see mv glove in his cap, which he swore, 
as he was a soldier, he would ^vear if ^live, I 
will strike it out soundly. 

King. What think you. Captain Fluellen? 
is it fit this soldier keep his oath? 

Flu. He is a craven and a villain else, an ’t 
please your majesty, in my conscience. 140 
King. It may be his enemy is a gentleihan 
of great sort,® quite from*' the answer of his 
degree. 

Flu. Though he be as good a gentlernamas 
the tevil is, as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, 
it is necessary, look your grace, that he keep 
his vow and his oath: []if he be perjured, see 5 
you now, his reputation is as arrant a villain) 
and a Jacksauce,^ as ever his black shoe trod; 
upon God’s ground and his earth, in my con-> 
science, la!] 150> 

King. Then keep thy vow, shrah, when 
thou meet’st the fellow. 

Will. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

King. Who serv’st thou under? 

Will. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Flu. Gower is a good captain, and is good 
knowledge and literatured in the wars. 

King. Call him hitlier to me, soldier. iss 
Will. I will, my liege. [Exit. 

King. Here, Fluellen; wear thou this favour 
for me and stick it in thy cap; when Alengon 
and myself were down together, I pluck’d 
this glove from his helm: if any man challenge 
this, he is a friend to Alen^on, and an enemy 
to our person; if thou encounter any such, 
apprehend him, an thou dost me love. i6d 
Flu. Your grace does me as great honours 
as ca^h be desir’d in the hearts of his subjects: 

I would fain see the man, that has but two 
legs,** that shall find himself aggrief d at this 
glove; that is all; but I would fain see it once, 

and please God of his grace that I might see. 

?• - 

2 Swagger'd with me, bullied me. 
s Great sort, high rank, 

4 Jacksauce, Fluellen’s blunder for Saucy Jack. 
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ACT IV. Scene 8. 


King. Ivnowest tlioii Gower? 

Flu. He is my dear friend, an please you. 
King. Pray tliee, go seek liim, and bring 
him to my tent. 

Flu. I will fetch him. [^Exit. 

King. My Lord of Warwick, and my broMier 
Gloucester, 

Follow Fluellen closely at the heels: 179 

The glove which I have given him for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o’ th’ ear; 

It is the soldier’s; I by bargain should 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin War- 
wick : 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 
By^his blunt bearing he will keep his word, 
Some sudden mischief may arise of it; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant^ 

Aiid, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury: 189 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 
Go you with me, uncle of Exeter. [Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. Before King Henrfs pavilion. 

Enter Gower and Williams. 

Will. I warrant it is to knight you, captain. 

Enter Fluellen. 

Mu. God’s will and his pleasure, captain, 
I beseech you now, come apace to the king, 
there is more good toward you peradventure 
than is in your knowledge to dream of. 

Will. Sir, know youTihis glove? 

Mu. Know the glove! I know the glove is 
a glove. 

Will. I know this; and thus I challenge it. 

[Strikes him. 

Flu. ’S blood! an arrant traitor as any is 
in the universal world, or in France, or in 
England! ii 

Gow. How now, sir! you villain! 

Will. Do you think I ’ll be forsworn? 

Mu. Stand away, Captain Gower; I will give 
treason his payment into plows, I warrant you. 
Will I am^no traitor. 

Flu. That ’s a lie in thy throat. I charge 
yon in his majesty’s name, apprehend him: 
he ’s^ a f irand of the Duke Alen^on’s, lo 


1 Vuliaiit, metrically a trisyllable. 
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Enter Warwick and Gloucester, 

Tfcr?’. How now, how now ! what’s the matter? 

Flu. My Lord of Warwick, here is — praised 
be Got for it! — a most contagious treason 
come to light, look you, as you shall desire in 
a summer’s day. Here is his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter. 

King. How now! what ’s the matter? 

Flu. My liege, hei^A^ a villain and a traitor, 
that, look your grace, lias struck the glove 
which your majesty is take out of the helmet 
of Alen^on. 28 

Will. My lie^e, this was my glove; here is 
the fellow of it; and he that I gave it to in 
change promis’d to wear it in his cap : I pro- 
mised to strike him, if he did: I met this man 
with my glove in his cap, and I have been as 
good as my wozxl. 

Mu. Your majesty hear now, saving your 
majesty's manhood, what an arrant, rascally, 
beggarly, lousy knave it is: I hope your 
majesty is pear me testimony and witness, 
and will avouclmient, that this is the glove 
of AleiKfiiii, that your majesty is give me; in 
your conscience, Tlow? 40 

King. Give me thy glove, soldier; look, 
here is the fellow of it. 

’Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike; 
And thou hast given me most bitter terms.'^ 

Flu. An please your majesty, let his neck 
answer for it, if there is any martial law in 
the world. 

King. How canst thou make me satisfaction? 

All offences, my lord, come from the 
heart: never came any from mine that might 
offend your majesty. ^ 

King. It was ourself thou di4st abuse. 

Will. Your majesty came not like yourself: 
you appear’d to me but as a comnion man; 
witness the night, your garments, your low- 
liness,® and 'vfhat your highness suffer’d under 
that shape, I beseech you take it for your own 
fdTult ^lud not mine:^for had you been as I 
took you for, I made no offence; therefore, I 
beseech your highness, pardon me. 60 


2 Bitter tmm, bitter words. 

8 LowUvms, limidde appearance. 
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KING HENRY V. 


act IV. Scene 8. 


King. Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove 
with crowns, 6i 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns: 
And, captain, you must needs^ be friends with 
Mm. 

Flu. By this day and this light, the fellow 
has mettle enough in his belly. Hold, there 
is twelve pence for you; and I pray you to 
serve.' Got, and keep yols^out of prawls, and 
prabbles,2 and quarrels, and dissensions, and, 
I warrant you, it is the better for you. ri 
Will. I will none of your money. 

Flu. It is with a good wiB; I can tell you, 
it will serve you to mend your shoes: come, 
wherefore should you be so pashful? your 
shoes is not so good: ’t is a good silling, I 
warrant you, or I will change it. rn 

Enter an English Herald. 

King. Now, herald, are the dead number’d? 
Her. Here is the number of the slaughter’d 
French. 

King What prisoners of good sort ^ aye taken, 
uncle? * so 

Exe. Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to 
the king; 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt: 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 
King. This note doth tell me of ten thousand 
French 

That in the field lie slain; of princes, in this 
number. 

And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six: added to these, 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen. 
Eight thousISnd and four hundred; [|of the 
which, 90 

Five hupAre d pw w - fta se but yesterday dubb’d 
knights: , 

So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 
There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries^ 
The rest are^q^rinces, borons, lords, kflights, 
squires, 


And gentlemen of blood and quality. 

Tlie names of those their nobles that lie dead: J 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France; ; 
Jacques of Chatiilon, admiral of France; ^ 
The^master of the cross-bows, Lord Rambures; 
Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guich-^' 
ard Dolphin, « looj 

John Duke^of Alengon, Anthony Duke of/ 
Brabant, ? 

The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, ^ 
And Edward Duke of Bar: of lusty earls, j 
I Grandpre and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 

' Beaumont and Marie, Yaudemont and^ 
Lestrale. ] ^ 

Here was a royal fellowship of death! 

Where is the number of our English dead? 

[Herald shows him another paper. 
Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of SuffitJik, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquire: 

None else of name;^ and of all other men no 
But five and twenty. O God, thy arm was 
here; 

And not. to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascribe we all! When, without stratagem, 
But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known so great and little loss 
On one part and on th’ other? Take it, God, 
For it is none but thine! ^ 

Exe. ’T is wonderful 1 

Ki7ig. Come, go we in procession to the 
village: 

And be it death procl^iimed through our host 
To boast of this or take that praise from God 
Which is his only. I2i 

Flu. Is it not lawful, an please your 
majesty, to tell how many is killed? 

Kwig. Yes, captain; but with this acknow- 
ledgment, 

That God fought for us. 

Flu. Yes, my conscience, he did us great 
goot. 

King. Do we all holy rites ; 

Let there be sung “Nonnobis” and Deum;” 
The dead with charity enclos’d Jn clay: 129 

And then to Calais; and to England then; 
Where ne’er from France arriv’d more happy 
men. ^ {Exeunt. 


1 NeedB, of necessity. ^ Pmbbles, petty disputes. 
® Bgrtf rank. ^ MercemrkSf Iiired soldiers. 


8 Of name, of note or rank. 
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ACT V. 


PEOLOGUE. 

Enter Chorus, 

Cko 7 \ Vouchsafe to those that have not 
read the sioiy, 

I That I may prompt them : ^and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit th^ excuse 
Of time, of numbers and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. 2 Now we bear the king 
Tc^ivard Calais: grant him there; there seen, 
Heave him away r^pon your winged thoughts 
Athwart^ the sea. Behold, the English beach 
Pgries in^ the flood with men, with wives, and 
boys, 10 

Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep- 
mouth’d sea, 

Which, like a mighty whiffler^ ’fore the king, 
Seems to prepare his way: so let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 

So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath; 

I [[Where that his lords desire him to have 
borne 

His bruised helmet and his bended sword 
Before him through the city: he forbids it. 
Being free from vainness and self-glorious 
pride; 20 

Giving full trophy, signal and ostent 
Quite from himself to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, 2 

How London doth pour out her citizens! 

The major and all his brethren in best sort,*— 
]3Ee to the senators of th’ antique Pome, 
WTtE'the plebeians swarming at their heels, — 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Csesar in: 
/[[As, by a lower but likelihood,^ 

/Were now the general of our gracious em- 
I press, 30 

) As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
^Bringing rebellion broaclied® on his sword, 

1 AthimrS, across. a PaUs in, encircles. 

8 Whiffkr, a person who goes before a procession to 
clear fche way. 4 $ort, style or manner. 

Iti^kGlihood, similitude. s Broctcked, transfixed 
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How many would the peaceful city quit, J 
To welcome him! much more, and much more/ 
cause, 

Did they this Harry. 2 Now in London place i 
him; 

As yet the lamentation of the French 
Invites the King o^iigiand’s stay at home; 
The emperor’s coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace be Ween them; and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanced, 40 
Till Harry’s bapk-return again to France: 
There must ^ve bring him: and myself have 
play’d 

The interim, by remembering you^ ’t is past. 
Then brook abridgment, and your eyes ad- 
vance, 

After your thoughts, straight back again to 
France. [EmL 

Scene I. France, The English camp. 

Enter Flueluen and Gower. 

Goio. Now, thaf?’s right; hut why wear you 
your leek to-day? Saint Davy’s day is 
past. 

Flu, There is occasions and causes why and 
wherefore in all things: I will tell you, ggse 
my friend, Captain Gower: the rascally, scald,® 
peggarly, lousy, pragging knave, Pistol, which 
you and yourself and all the world know to 
be no petter than a fellow, look you now, of 
no merits, he is come to me and prings me 
pread and salt yesterday, look you, and bid 
me eat my leek: it was in a place where I 
could not pre^d no contention with him ; but 
I will be so pold as to wear it in my cap till 
I see him once again, an dj^heii I will tell him 
a little piece jof my desires. 

Enter PisTon. 

*‘Goui^, Why, here Ikj comes, swelling like a 
turkey-cock. 

M%, ’T is no matter for his swellings nor 
his turkey-cocks. Got pleas you, Aunchient 


y yow, 8 scprvy. 



KING HENRY Y. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 
n 

Pistol! you scurvy, lousy knave, Got pless 
you! 

Fist. Ha! art thou bedlam? dost thou 
thirst, base Trojan, 20 

To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web? 
Hence! T am qualmish at the smell of 
^ leek. 

Flu. I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lou^ 


knave, at my desires, and my requests, and my 
petitions, to eat, look you, this leek: because, 
look you, you do not lov^e it, nor your aifec- 
tions and your appetites and your digestions 
doo’s not agree with it, I would desire you to 
ear it. 

Fist. Not for Cadwallader^ and all his goats. 

Flu. Thejpe is one goat for you. [Strikes 



Fist By this leek, I will most horribly revenge ; 
I eat and eat, I swear.—lAcfc v. 1. 49, 50.) 


kwi.] Will you be so good, scald ^ knave, as 
eat it ? '31 

Fist Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scald knave, when 
God’s will is: I will desire you to live in the 
mean time, ^id eat your victuals: come, there 
is sauce for it. him.'] You called me 

y ftaterd ta.i q-sqn i rft : but I will make 
you to-day a squire of low decree. I pray 
you, fall to: if you can mock a leek, you can 
eat a leek. ^ 

Gow. Enough, captaixT: you haveastoi^ished^ 
Mm. 41 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part 


^ Cadwallader, the last of the Welsh kinpi. 

» scurvy. "" stmuied. 


of my leek, or I will peat his pate four days. 
— Pite, I pray you: it is good for your green 
wound and your ploody coxcomb. 

Fist. Must I bite? 

Flu. Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and 
out of question too, and ambiguities. 

Fist By this leek, I will most horribly 
revenge: 

I eat and eat, I swear — so 

Piu. Eat, I pray you; will you have some 
more sauce to your leek? there*is not enough 
leek to swear by. 

Fist Quiet thy cudgel; thou dost see I 
eat. 

Flu. Much good to you, scal& knave, 
heartily. Nay, pray you, throw none away; 
the skin is good for your proken coxcomb. 
H9 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


When you take occasions to see leeks here- 
after, I pray you, mock at ^em ; that is all. 
Pist. Good. 60 

Flu. Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is 
a groat to heal your pate. ^ 

Fist Me a groat! 

Flu. Yes, verily and in truth, you shall 
take it; or I have another leek in my pocket, 
which 70U shalf eat. 

Fist I take thy groat in earnest of re- 
venge. 

Flu, If I owe you any thing, I will pay 
you in cudgels: you shall be a woodmonger, 
and buy nothing of me but cudgels. God b’ 
wi’ you, and keep you, and heal your pate. 

^ [Fxit 

Fist. All hell shall stir for this. 72 

(row. Go, go ; you are a counterfeit cowardly 
knave. Will you mock at an ancient tra- 
dition, begun upon an honourable respect, and 
worn as a memorable trophy of predeceased 
valour and dare not avouch in your deeds 
any of your words ? I have seen you gleek- 
ing^ and galling^ at this gentleman twice or 
thrice. You thought, because he could not 
speak English in the native garb, he could 
not therefore handle an English cudgel: you 
find it otlierwise; and henceforth let a Welsh 
correction teach you a good English condition.^ 
Fare ye well. \^Exit. 

Fist. Doth Fortune play the huswife^ with 
me now ? c 

I [[News have I, that my Nell is dead i^ the 
spital^ 

Of malady of France; 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut 
off.] 

Old I do wax; and from my weary limbs 
Honour is ciidgelPd. £ Well, bawd 1 11 turn, 
)And something lean to cutpurse of quick 
) hand. ] 91 

To England will I steal, and there 111 
steal: 

And patches ^dll I get unto these cudgelFd 
scars, 

And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. 

1 GUeUnff, sneering. 2 Galling, scoffing. 

» Condition, temper. ^ Ilumife, hussy. 

5 S:pUal, hospital. 


Scene II. Troyes in Champagne. A71 apa 7 'i- 
ment in the Kingh palace. 

Enter, at one door, King Henry, Exeter, 
Bedford, Gloucester, Warwick, West- 
moreland, and other Lords; at another, the 
French King, Queen Isabel, the Princess' 
Katharine, Alice, and other Ladies; the 
Duke of Burgundy, and his traLi. 

King. Peace to tHs meeting, wherefore® 
we are met! 

Unto our brother Kvance, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day; joy and good 
wishes 

To our most fair and princely cousin Katha- 
rine; - 

And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 
By whom this great assembly is contriv’d, 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy; 

And princes French, and peers, health to you 
all! 

Fr. King. Eighf joyous are we to behold 
your face, 0 

Most worthy brother England; fairly met: — 
So are you, princes English, every one. 

Queen. So happy be the issue, brother 
England, 

Of this good day and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their 
bent, 

The fatal balls ^ of murdering basilisks:® 

The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 
Have lost their quality, and that this day 
Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 
King. To cry amen to that, thus we appear. 
Queen. YophEnglish princes all, 1 do salute 
you. 22 

Bur. My duty to you love, 

Great Kings pf France and England! That 
I have labour’d, 

YJith all my wits, my pains and strong en- 
deavours, ^ 

To bring your most imperial majesties 
Unto this bar and royal interview, 

c Wherrfoi-e, for which. " lialls, oyehalls. 

* JBasilhIcs; a pun pn J)asiUsJcs~'Si\VLKQ& ami basil'islcs, 
large cauuow, ' 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 

Your mightiness on both parts best can wit- 
ness. 

Since then niy office hath so far prevail’d 
Thatj face to face and royal eye to eye, so 
You have congreeted,^ let it not disgrace me, 
If I demand) before this royal view, 

What rub^ or what impediment there is. 
Why that the naked, poor and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties and joyful births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world 
Our fertile France, put'K?^ her lovely visage? 
?[]Alas, she hath from France too long been 
J chas’d, 

J And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 

^ Corrupting in its own fertility. 40 

J Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 

^ Unpruned dies; her hedges even-pl,each’d,^ 
jl Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
^Put forth disorder’d twigs; her fallow leas ^ 
iThe darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 
) Doth root upon, while that the coulter rusts 
,^That should deracinate^ such savagery;^ 

^The even mead, that ersU brought sweetly 

} forth 

^The freckl’d cowslip, burnet and green clover, 
? Wanting the scythe, all uncon’ectecT, rank, 
/Conceives by idleness and nothing teems 5i 
? But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies,^ 
^ burs, 

/ Losing both beauty and utility. 

/And as our vineyards, fallows, meads and 

< hedges, 

/Defective in their natures, grow to wildness, 

< Even so our houses and ourselves and children 
<Have lost, or do not learn for want of time, 

! The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages, — as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood, — 60 
To swearing %nd stern looks, diffus’d attire 
$And every thing that seems unnatural, 
/Which tr>^p^4ljp former favour^ 

) You are assembl’d: and my speech entreats 
^5 That I may know the let,® why gentle Peace 
j Should not expel these inconveniences ^ 
(And bless us^with her former qualities? 


1 Congreefed, met with friendliness. - Riib, obstacle, 
s Bven-pleaclCd, smoothly interwoven. 

4 Deracinate, nproot, ® Savagery, wild growth 
6 Keoksies, dry hemlock stems. * 

y appearance. * hinderance. 


If, Duke of Burgundy, you would 
the peace j 

Whose want gives growth to th’ imperfections } 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace ) 
With full accord to all our just demands; TiJ- 



Kim. Fair Katharine, and most fair. 

Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart?— -{Act v. 2, 98-101.1 

Whose tenours and particular effects \ 

You have enschedul’d brieffy in your bands. S 
Btcr. The king hath heard them; to tlie j 
VHch as yet [ 

There is no answer made. ^ / 

Kmg, Well tfien the peace, ) 

Which you before so urg’d, lies in his answer.] > 
IBurgund^ gives the French King a scroll. 
Ft, King, I have hut with a curs^irary eye 


s Would, wisli. 
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ACT V. Scene 2, 


KING HENEY Y. 


ACT 7. Scene 2. 


O’erglanced tlie articles: pleaseth your grace 
T’ appoint some of your council presently 
To'^sit with us once more, with better heed 
To re-survey them, we will suddenly si 
Pass our accept^ and peremptory answer. 

King, Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Ex^uer, 
And brother Ciarence, and you, brother Glou- 
cester, ^ 

Warwick and Suntingdon, go with the king; 
And take with you free power to ratify. 
Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable^ for our dignity, 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 

And well consign^ thereto. Will you, fair 
** sister, oo 

Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 
Queen. Our gracious brother, I will go with 
• them: 

Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely^ urg’d be stood on. 
King. Yet leave our cousin Katharine here 
with us: 

She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-rank of our articles. 

Queen. She hath good leave. 

\Eweunt all ea;oept Katlmine^ 

and Alice. 

King. Pair Katharine, and most fair, 
Will you Vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear loo 

And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart? 

Kath. Your majesty^shall mock at me; I 
cannot speak your England. 

King. O fair Katharine, if you will love 
me soundly with your French heart, I will 
be glad to hear you confess it brokenly with 
your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonnez-moi^ I cannot tell vat is 
“like me.” 

King. An angel is like you, Kate, and you 
are like an angel. iii 

Kath. Que dit-iU que je suis semblable d 
les angesF ° • 

Alice. Ouijj^raiment, sauf wire grace^ ainsi 
dit4l.^ • 

1 Pam our accept^ declare our acceptance. 
AdTtntagealle, profitable. 

2 Consign, agree. -t sopbistically. 

s What says he? that I am like the angels?” 

« “Yes, truly, save your grace, so he says.” 

W2 


King. I said so, dear Kaiharine; and I 
must not blush to affirm it. 

Kath. 0 bon Dieu! len langues des hommes 
sont pleines de iroinpenes.'^ 

King. What says she, fair one? that the 
tongues of men are full of deceits i 2 i 

Alice. Oui, clat de tongues of dc mans is be 
full of deceits: dat is do princess.® 

King. The princess is the better English- 
woman. I’ faith, Kate, my wooing is tit for 
thy understanding am glad thou canst 
speak no better English: for, if thou couldst, 
thou wouldst find ?fae such a plain king that 
thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy 
my crown. I 'kpow no ways to . mince it in 
love, but directly to say “ I love you : ” then 
if you urge me farther than to say do you 
in faith?” I wear out my suit. Give me your 
answer; i’ faith do: and so clap hands and a 
bargain: how say you, lady? 134 

Kath. Sazif vo tre ho 7 inew\ me understand 
veil. 

King. Marry, if you would put me to verses 
or to dance for your sake, Kate, wliy you un- 
did me:^ for the one, I have neither words nor 
measure, *knd for the other, 1 have no strength 
in measure, yeC a reasonable measure in 
strength. If I could win a lady at leap- 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle with my 
armour on my back, under the correction 
of bragging be it spoken, I should quickly 
leap into a wife. Or if I might butiet^^ for 
my love, or bound my horse for lier favours, 
I could lay on like a butcher and sit like 
a jack- an-apes,^^ never off. But before God, 
KateJT’cannot look greenly nor gasp out 
my eloquence, nor I have no cunning in 
protestation: only downright oatiis, which I 
never use tij^l urged, nor nevd^r break for 
urging. If thou canst love a fellow of this 
temper, Kate, whose fa ce is not wo rth sun- 
burning, that never looks in His glass for love 
of any thing he sees there, let thine eye be 
thy cook, I speak to thee plain soldier : if 
tfibu ianst love me for this, take me; if not, 

^ “ OgaodGodltlie tongues oi .men wo fnll of 
» Dat is de princess, i.e. tluit is wliat tlie princess says. 

0 You undid Qiic, i.e. you would undo me. 

10 measure, in dancing. Bujfet. l)ox. 

’^^Jadk-an-apes, a nSbukey. w Greenly, foolishly. 
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to say to tliee t’fiat I sliall die, is true ; but for 
thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I iove thee too. 
And while then livest, dear Kate, take a fel- 
low of plain and uncoined constancy; for he 
perforce must do thee right, because he hath 
not the gif| to woo in other places: for these 
fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhyme 
themselves into ladies’ favours, they do always 
reason themselves out again. What ! a speaker 
is but a prater; a rhyme is but a ballad. A 
good leg will fall: ^ a str¥»4ght back will stoop; 
a black beard will turn white; a curled pate 
will grow bald; a fair fac^ will wither; a full 
eye will wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, 
is the sun and the moon; ojj rather the sun 
and not the moon; for it shines bright and 
never changes, but keeps his course^ truly. If 
thou would have such a one, take me; and 
take me, take a soldier; take a soldier, tal^e 
a king. And what sayest thou then to my 
love ? speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kath, Is it possible dat I sould love de 
enemy of France? 179 

King. No; it is not possible you should 
love the enemy of France, Kate ; but, in loving 
me, you should love the friend of France; for 
I love France so well that I Vill not part with 
a village of it; I will have it all mine: and, 
Kate, when France is mine and I am yours, 
then yours is France and you are mine. 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 1S7 

J King. No, Kate ? I will tell thee in French; 
Which I am sure will hang upon my tongue 
^jlike a new-married wife about her husband’s 
?neck, hardly to be shook off. Quancl j^ai 
i le possession de France^ et quand 'cous avez le 
Ifossession de moi, — let me see, what then? 
j Saint Denis be my speed!— votre est 
(^France et wm ites mienne.^ IWs as easy for 
^me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom as to speak 
inch Jppye F reimh : I shall never move 
in French, unless it be to laugh at me. 
ith. Saiqf wire honnei^r^ le Frangois qm 
^^'oous parlez^ il est meillem que VAnglois lequel 
<jeparle.^ • « « 201 


<so n 
<thee 


1 shrink. 

2 “ When I have possession of France and yon have the 
possession of me— then France is yours and you are mine.” 

» ** Saving your honour, the French that youi^peak, it 
is he^er tlian the English ^riiich I ^J)eak.’’ 


King. No, faith, is’t not, Kate: but thy) 
speaking of my tongue, and I thine, niosty 
truly-falsely, must needs be granted to bej 
much at one. ] But, Kate, dost thou under- ^ 
stand thus much English, canst thou love me? 
Aath. I cannot tell. 207 

King. Can any of your neighbours tell, 
Kate? I’ll^^ask them. Come, I know thou 
lovest me: and at night, whe'A you come into 
your closet, you ’ll question this gentlewoman 
about me; and I know, Kate, you will to her 
dispraise those parts in me that you love with 
your heart; but, good Kate, mock me merci- 
fully; the rather, gentle princess, because I 
love thee cruelly. If ever thou beest mine, 
Kate, as I have a saving Mth within me tells 
methoushalt, £1 get thee with scambling,^ and 5 
thou must therefore needs prove a g3od^ 
soldier-breeder : ] sliall not thou and I, between > 
Saint Denis ^ and Saint George, compound a 
boy, half French, half English, that shall go 
to Constantinople and take the Turk by the 
beard? shall we not? what sayest thou, my 
fair fiower-de-luce? 224 

£ Kath. I do not know dat. I 

King. No; ’t is hereafter to know, but now I 
to promise: do but now promise, Kate, youj 
will endeavour for your French pajt of such ^ 
a hoy; and for my English moiety take the^ 
word of a king and a bachelor. ] How answer I 
you, la pkes belle Katharine du monde, mon 
trh eher et devin dSes^?^ 

Kath. Your majesty ave fausse French 
enough to deceive de most sage demoiselle dat 
is en France. 235 

King. Now, fie uj^on my false French! By 
mine honour, in true English, I love thee, 
Kate: by which honour I dare not swear thou 
lovest me; yet my blood begins to flatter me 
that thou dost, notwithstanding the poor and 
untempering effect of my visage. |[Now, be-^ 
shrew my father’s ambition! he was thinking? 
of civil wars when he got me: therefore wass 
I created with a stubborn oul^pide, with an) 
aspect of iron, that, when I come to woo) 
ladies, I fright them. ] But, in faith, Kate, \ 

* Scambling, struggling, 
s Saint Denis, the French patron saint, 
c “The most heautiful Katharine in the world, my 
very dear and divine goddess.” 
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the elder I wax, tlie better I shall a]ipear: 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up 
of “beauty, can do no more spoil upon my face: 
thou hast me, if thou hast me, at the worst; 
and thou slialt wear me, if thou wear me, 
better and better: and therefore tell me, nTbst 
fair Katharine^ wdii you have me? Put otf 
your maiden blushes; avouch th^ thoughts of 
your liiiart with the looks of an empress; take 
me by the hand, and say ‘‘ Harry of England, 
I am thine which word thou shalt no sooner 
bless mine ear withal, but I will tell thee 
aloud “England is thine, Ireland is thine, 
France is thine, and Henry Piantagenet is 
thiiie:” who, though I speak it before his 
face, if he be not fellow with the best king, 
thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. 
CoTne, your answer in broken music ; for thy 
voice is music and thy English broken; there- 
fore, queen of all, Katharine, break thy mind 
to me in broken English; wilt thou have 
me? 

Kath Dat is as it sail please de roi mon 
pere. 

King. Nay, it will please him well, Kate; 
it shall please him, Kate. 

Kath. Ben it sail also content me. sro 

King. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I 
call you my queen. 

Kath. Zaisses, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez: 
ma foi, je yie ueux point que uons ahaissiez 
votre grandeur en haiscmt la main d^une de 
wire seigneurie indigne serviteur; excusez-moi, 
je vous suppUe, mon trh-puissant seigneur.^ 

King. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Zes dames et demoiselles pour itre 
hais^es d&oant leur noces, il n^est pas la couiume 
de France.’^ 28i 

King. Madam my interpreter, what says 
she? 

Alice. Dat it is not be de fashion pour les 
ladies of France, — I cannot tell vat is haiser 
en Anglish. * 

King. To l^ss. 


1 ” Tefc be, my lord, let; be, let be : my faitb, I do »ot 
wish that you should abase your greatness in kissing the 
handrt^f on^of your lordship’s unworthy servants; excuse 
me, I entreat you, my very powerful lord.” 

2 ‘*For ladies and girls to be kissed before their mar- 
riage, it is not the custom in France.” 
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Alice. Your majesty c;?zJ?v?f7rch)ettre quemoi. 
King. It is not a fashion for the maids in 
France to kiss before they are married, would 
she say? 29i 

Alice. Old, r raiment. 

King. O Kate, nice customs curtsy to great 
kings. Dear Kate, you and i cannot be con-, 
fined within the weak list'* of a country’s 
fashion: we are the makers of manners, Kate; 
and the liberty that follows our places stops 
the mouth of all -faults;'^ as I will do 
yours, for upholding the nice fashion of your 
country in denyiii;^ me a kiss: therefore, 
patiently and yielding. [Kissing her.] You 
have witchcraft ^in your lips, Kate: there is 
more eloquence in a sugar t(.)iich of them than 
in the tongues of the Fi'ench council ; and 
they should sooner persuade Harry of England 
t^au a general petition of nionarchs. Here 
comes your father. soe 

Re-enter the French Kino and his Queen, 
BuEGUNmr, and other Zords. 

Biir. God save your majesty! my royal 
cousin, teach yon our pi'inccss Englisli? 

King. \ would have her learn, my fair 
cousin, how perfectly I love her; and that is 
good English, 

Bur. Is she not apt? 

King. Our tongue is rough, co; 2 , and my 
condition^ is not smooth; so that, having 
neither the voice nor the heart of flattery about 
me, I cannot so conjure up the spirit of love 
in her, that he will appear in his true like- 
ness, SIT 

£B'icr. Pardon the frankness of xny mirth, if ^ 
I answer you for that. If you would conjure J 
in her, you must make a circle; if conjure up^ 
love in her ixi^his true likness, luf^^must appear^ 
naked and blind. Can you blame her then, ^ 
being a maid yet rosed ove r with th e virgins 
crimson of modesty, if she deny the appear- s 
ance of a nalfed blind boy in her naked seeing s 
self? It were, my lord, a hard condition forS 
a maid to consign® to^ ^ S 

King. Yet they do wink and yield, as love> 
is bliixd and enforces. ) 


s List, comp.'iss, wnthui. 

* liimi-faults, fiiulfc-lhukrs. 

5 Condition, teiTiper. *' Consign, agree. 
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Bii 7 \ They are then excused, iny lord, ^rhen 
they see not what they do. 330 

/ liuiff. Then, good iny lord, teach your 
•' cousin to consent winking. 

/ Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my 
dord, if yoij will teach her to know my mean- 
\mg: for maids, well summered and w’arm kept, 
rare like flies at Bartholomew^-tide,^ blind, 
^though they have their eyes; and then they 
Iwill endure handling, which before would not 
? abide looking on. ^ , 

5 Khig. This moral ties me over to time and 
<a hot summer; and so shall catch the fly, 
Jyour cousin, in the latter end and she must 
i be blind too. , 341 

) Buf\ As love is, my loid, before it loves. 

) Kmg. It is so: and you may, so:gie of you, 
/thank love for my blindness, who cannot see 
?many a fair French city for one fair Frenc^ 
?maid that stands in my way. 

5 Fr. Iiinff. Yes, my lord, you see them per- 
jspectively, the cities turned into a maid; for 
Sthey are all giidled with ihaiden walls that 
{war hath never entered. ] sso 

Shall Kate be my wife? 

Fr. King. So please you. 

{ King. I am content; [soothe maiden cities 
^you talk of may wait on her: so the maid 
(that stood in the way for my wish shall show 
(me the way to my will. 

( Fr. King. We have consented to all terms 
^of reason. 

$ King. Is ^t so, my lords of England?] 359 
Tfesif. The king hath granted every article: 
His daughter first, and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

^ £F/re. Only he hath not yet subscribed this: 
J Where your majesty demands, that the King 
•jof France, having any occasioivito write for 

1 ^ matter of grant, shall name your highness in 
this form^^3^with^his addition, in French, 
Kotre t 7 'ds-cher fils Ilcnri^ Roi (BAngleterre^ 
Ehnlier de France and thus in Latin, Pros- 
clarissimim films noster Ilenricws^ Rex Angly^^ 
et IIm?*es Framice.^ ^ * sro 

^ liartholome^v-tide, the 24tU of August. 

2 ♦•Our very dear son Henry, ICing of England, heir (ap- 
parent) of Erance.'^ ‘ * 

» Our most illustrious son Henry, King of England, and 
heir (apparent) of France.** ^ 


Fr. King. Nor this I have not, brother, so) 
denied, i 

But your request shall make me let it pass. > 
Kmg. I pray you then, in love and dear; 
alliance, i 

LeJ that one article rank with the rest; ? 

And thereupon give me your daughter.] ^ 

Fr. King.^ Take her, fair son, and from her 
blood raise up ^ • 

Issue to me; that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores 
look pale 

With envy of each other’s happiness. 

May cease their hatred, and this dear con- 
junction ^3S0 

Plant neighbourhood ahd Christian -like 
accord 

In their sweet bosoms, that never war advafice 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair 
France. 

All. Amen! 

King. Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me 
witness all, 

Tliat here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 

\Flo\Lirisli. 

^J^ueen. God, the best maker of all marriages, J 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in i 
one! ^ 3 S 9 ^^ 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love, ^ 
So be there ’twixt your kingdom such a'? 

spousal, J 

That never may ill o^ce, or fell jealousy, j 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed mar-( 
riage, J 

Thrust in between the paction^ of these king-( 
doms, j 

To make divorce of their incorporate league; < 
That English may as French, French English- < 
men, ( 

Eeceive each other. God speak this Amen! > 
All. Amen! I 

King .2 Prepare we for our marriage: ons 
which day, 39s 

My lord of Burgundy, we ’ll tal;^ our oath, 
Andiall the peers’, for surety of our league. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me; 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous 
be! IKmmt. 


^ Paction, alliance. 
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J [EPILOGUE. 

> 

) Enter Cho?ni>s. 

<Gho 7 \ Thus far, with rough and all-unable^ 

< ^ 

^ Our bending author hath pursu’d the story, 

^ In little room oonfining mighty men, 

< Mangling by starts ^ the full coi^rse of their 
$ giowry. 

^ Small time, but in that small most greatly liv’d 
] This star of England: Fortune made his 
) sword,* 


'7-All^naUe, weak. 

^JBy stasis, by fragmentary and imperfect representation. 
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By wdiich the world’s best garden he achiev’d, > 
And of it left his son imperial lord. 

Henry the Sixth, in infant bands crown’d J 
King 

Of France and England, did this king sue-/ 
ceed; r 10/ 

Whose state so many had the managing, 7 
That they lost France and made his Eng- ? 
land bleed: 

Which oft our stage hath shown; and, for^ 
their sake, ^ / 

In your fair minds let this acceptance take.® ( 


^Let this, &€., let this play find favour. 
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DBAMATIS PERSONS. 

1. KING Henry the Fifth. For some accmint of 
Henry’s earlier years see note *2, 1. Henry IV. and note 3, 
H. Henry IV. With reference to his Tnarriase it may be 
noted that the king had been a^^suitor for Uie hand of 
ISiNbel of lYance, the yoiTng widow of Itichard II., and 


subsequently for that of her next sister Marie, who went 
into a convent. He then sought to win their youngest 
sister, Katharine, but it was not till some years later 
that his wooing proved successful. They w#re mawied at 
Troyes on the 3rd of June, 1420. Their only issue was 
Henry of Windsor, bom in that town on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1421, The king, while engaged in preparations for 
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fresh wars, was taken sick with pleurisy, and died, August 
31st, 1422, of the fever that followed this attack. His 
hod^ was brought to England with great pomp and cere- 
mony, and finally entombed in Westminster Abbey on the 
11th of ISiOvember in the same year. 

2. Duke op Gloucester. This was Prince Humphrey 
Plantagenet, the only one of Henry’s brothers who ^was 
actually present at Agincourt, where he fought bravely 
and was wounded, *us royal brother coming to his rescue 
and defending him until he could be Ifbrne from the 
field. was also’^at the meeting of the Prench and 

^ English princes at Troyes. See note 3, 1. Henry VI. 

3. Duke op Bedford. This is the person who figured 
as Prince Jolm of Lancaster in I. and 11. Henry IV. 
(See note 3, I. Henry IV.) Henry created him Earl of 
Kendal and Duke of Bedford on the 6th of May, 1414. 
He also appointed him to be “Lieutenant of the whole 
realm of England” during his own absence in Prance. 
Th^, ^dramatist is therefSre at faulty in representing ^tlre 
duke as present before Harfleur and atl5LgincotU’tr"Por 
a 'fujler account of this character see note 2, X Henry VI. 

4. Duke op . Exeter. This was Th<mias^ Beaufort, 
for airaccoimt of whom see note 4, 1. Henry VI.i Jihi.tho 
time o f the battle of Aginequrt he was only Earl of Dor- 
set and not Duke of Exeter, as Shakespeare calls him. As 
French remarks, he was 7iot present at Agincourt, although 
nearly all writers agree with Shakespeare in putting him 
in command of the rear-guard there. It is remarkable 
that the poet has given a sufficient reason for his absence 
in lit 3. 51-58: 

Come, unde Exeter, 

Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 

And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French. 

This is true tS history, Dorset having remained in charge 
of Harfleur after its capture. The town was twice attacked 
by the Count of Armagnac, who was in both instances 
repulsed by the garrison under the command of Dorset. 

6. Duke op York. This isfihe Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Rutland and Duke of Aumerle, who appears in 
Richard II. (vSee note 5 of that play.) He was restored 
to his father’s former title by Henry IV. in 1406. He fell 
at Agincourt, fighting bravely in command of the van. 
“ He was very corpulent, and having been struck down 
by the Duke of Alenqon, it was in stooping to assist 
his cousin that the king himself was assailed by that 
f,. French prince, who struck off Henry’s jewelled coronet*’ 
(French). 

6. Earl op Salisbury. This was Thomas Montacute, 

eldest son of the Earl of Salisbury who appears in the 
play of Richard IL (See note 8 of that play, voV ly* 
p. 64.) Henry IV. restored him to the title his father 
had forfeited. For an account of him see note 9, 1. 
Henry VI. voL ii. p. 140. r 

7, Earl op Westmoreland. This is the Ralph 
Ffeville of the preceding plays, (See note 4, I. Henry 
IV. vol. T. P^237, and note 8, II. Henry IV, p. 66 of 
this vtfmme.) He could not have been at Agincourt, 
since his_ duties^ar'hne of the council to the Regent 
■Bedford, and also as warden of the West Marches towards 
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Scotland, would require his presence .n^England. 

"luire what Heniy-says in i. 2. 1:>6-13'): 

We must uot only arm t' invade the French, 

But lay down our proportions to defend 
Ag.iinst the Scot, who will inuke road upon us 
With .ill adv.uitages. 

8. Earl of Warwick. I’his was Richard Beauchamp, 
some account of whom will be found in m>tc 7, IL Henry 
IV., and note 8, 1. Henry VI. He was at Hartienr, but" 
not at Agincourt, having returned to England after the 
capture of the former city. He subsetiuently returned 
to France, and was made governor of Caen after it was, 
taken by Henry. He was of the ambassadors sent to 
treat of the king’s marriage, and was present at Troyes, 
as represented in the play (act v. scene 2). Henry, on his 
death-bed, appointed hir. tutor to his infant son, on the 
ground that “no fitter person could be provided to teach 
him all things becoming his rank.” 

r 

9. Archbishop op Canterbury. Henry Chicheley, 
who was born about 1362, at Higham Ferrars, where in 
1415 he foiind'^'d and endowed a college for secular priests. 
He had been archdeacon of Salisbury and bishop of St. 
Da^vid’s before his appointment to the see of Canterbury 
in 1414, He founded All Souls’ College at Oxford, and 
enlarged and adorned Lambeth Palace. He died April 12, 
1443. 

'^io. Bishop of Ely. « John Fordham, who, after being 
Dean of Wells, was promoted to the see of Durham, and 
subsequently transferred to Ely. Ho died in 1426. 

t'rll. Earl o^ Cambridge. Richard Plantagenet, brother 
of the Duke of York iiythia play, and second sou of the 
Duke of Y'ork in Richard II. Ho married Anne, daughter 
of Roger Mortimer, fourth carl of ‘March; and their son, 
Richai’d Plantagenet, became the head of the Yorkists, or 
party of the White Rose in the subsequent reign, (See 
note 7 of I. Henry VI. and note 4 of II. Henry VI.) Having 
been engaged in the conspiracy against Henry V., he was 
beheaded at Southampton on the 5th of August, 1416. The 
plan of the conspirators was to put his brother-in-law, 
Edmund Mortimer, on the throne; but the latter disclosed 
the plot to the Idng, who was his intimate friend. 

12. Lord Scroop. Hemy Scroop was the eldest son of 
Sir >Stephen Scroop or Scrope. (See note 21, Richanl II.) 
He was employed by Henry V, on certain /.mbassies to 
Denmark and Franco; but, under the influence of French 
bribes, he plotted^the destruction of his sovereign, and 
drew the Earl of Cambridge and Sir Thomas Grey into 
the conspiracy. He was tric,*d, attainted, and beheaded 
on the same day with his confedifate Ca »a iM>* d ffg>. 

•*T3. Sir Thomas^ Grey. He was the son of Sir Thomas 
Grey of Berwick, Constable of Hox’ham Castle. Ho was 
executed at Southampton on the 2nd of August, 1416. His 
eldest br^vther, Sir .Tohn Griry, distinguiedicd himself in 
the wars of Henry V,, from whom ho received the earldom 
of Tancarville. 

14. Gower, Ilpille k. Macmorrts, and Jamt. As 
Fi’encli remarksP^S^iespuai'c probably selected these 
names to i^present the four nations which sent contin- 
gents to Henry’s army iSi Francfj.” He calls attention ^Iso 
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to tie fact tliat Fl’kellen (as the Welsh Llewelhjn is pro- 
nounced) was the name of a townsman of the dramatist 
at Stratford. 

15. Kym, JBArdolph, and PI|ST0 L. Bardolph was also a 
Stratford name in the time of Shakespeare. Pistol appears 
to have been a favourite character, as his name is given 
in the titles of some editions of II. Henry IV. (see the 
Introduction to that play); and “Ancient Pistol” is also 
mentioned in the title-pages of the quartos of the present 
play. 

, 16. Charles the Sixth, King of Prance. The 
monarch was not at Agincour-ti, having been urged to keep 
away by his uncle, the Duo de Berri, who had served at 
Poitiers, and who told Charles that it was better to lose 
a battle than a battle and a kii!^ also. Neither was he 
at' Troyes at the time of the betrothal of his daughter, 
being then the victim of one of the fits of insanity to 
which he had long been subject. Charles had come to 
the throne in 1880 as successor to his father, Charles V. 
He married Isabel, daughter of Stephen I^ of Bavaria, 
by whom he had three sons and fi3£e. 4a«ugh ters. Of the 
latter the eldest was Isabel, who became the second 
queen of Richard 11. “(see note 23, Richard II.); and tfle 
§|th-:\yas Katharine the Pair, who figures in this play. 
Charles died bn the '21st of October, 1422, a few weeks 
after Henry V. 

% 

17. Lewis, the Dauphin. He is called simply “the 
Dolphin ” by Shakespeare. At the beginning of the play, 
J;Ouis, the eldest son of Charles, was Dauphin, but he died 
soofi after the battle of Agincourt. He was s?lcceeded by 
his next brother, John, who die(;S in 1417, and was in 
turn succeeded by his brother Charles, afterwards King 
Charles YII., who is a character in T.' Henry VI. See note 
22 of that play. 

18. Duke op Burgundy. During the time of act i. 
this would be John Sans-Peiir, or the Fearless, who was 
assassinated September lOth, 1418. His son, Philip, Count 
of Charolois, is the Duke of Burgundy in act v. of the 
play. He was not at Agincourt, though he visited the 
field soon after the battle, in which his uncles, the Duke 
of Brabant (mentioned in iv. 8. 101) and the Duke of 
Nevers, had been killed. He was present at Troyes dur- 
ing the negotiations for peace (act v. scene 2). 

% 

19. Duke op Orleans. Son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother to Chafes VI. In 1408 he inop’ied his cousin 
Isabel, widow of Richard n. After the battle of Agin- 
court he “ was discovered by an English esquire, Richard 
Waller, uij^sr c/J^eap of Siteiu, showing but faint signs of 
life, and after a captivity of twenty-five years in England 
he was released on payment of 80,000 crowns, in part of 
the sum fixed for his ransom, April, 1440” (French, p, 113). 
While imprisoned in the Tower of London he wr^te 
several poems of Tio mean character. He died in 1465, and 
his son became King X^ouis XII. of France. 

20. Duke op Bourbon. John, Duke of Bourbon, who 
served at Agincourt, was taken prisoneir, and earned to 
England, where he died in 1433. He was buried at Christ 
Church, Newgate, London. 


21. The Constable op France. Charles d’Albret, a 
natural son of Charles le Mauvais, King of Navarre, 
and half-brother to Queen Joan, stepmother of Henry V. 
He led the van at Agincourt, was wounded, and died 
the next day. 

22^ Rambubes and Grandpre. The former French 
lord was “Master of the Crossbows,” and had a high 
command in the van at Agincourt; the^latter was a leader 
in the main body with the Dukes of Alen^on and Bar. 
Both feu in th^battle. 

23. Governor op Harpleur. This was Jean, Lor^"' 
d'Estouteville, at the time when the siege began; but on 
the arrival of reinforcements under Raoul, Sieur de Gau- 
court, that general appears to have taken charge of the 
defence. Both these lords were sent as prisoners to Eng- 
land, and Gaucourt wrote a narrative of the siege. 

24. Montjoy, a French Herald. “The principal 
king at arms was taken prisoner at Agincourt, and it was 
from him that Henry V. learned that he had gained the 
field, and the name of the place, as stated in the pf^y ” 
(French, p. 117). 

25. Ambassadors to the King of England. Accor- 
ding to Rymer the ambassadors on the present occasion 
were “Louis, Earl of Venddme; Monsieur William Boura- 
tin, the archbishop of Bourges; the bishop of Lisieux; 
the lords of Ivry and Braquemont, with Jean Andrde and 
Master Gualtier Cole, the king’s secretaries.” 

26. Isabel, Queen op France. See note 16 above. 
She died September 24, 1435, three days after the ratifi- 
cation of ttie second treaty of Troyes, in bringing about 
which she had been largely instrumental. 

27. The Princess Katharine. She was liA^rn at Paris, 
October 27th, 1401. After the betrothal at Troyes she 
was committed by Henry V, to the care of Sir Louis Rob- 
sert, who was likewise her escort to England after her 
husband’s death. She subsequently married Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman of exc«Qent family but small estates. 
He is said to have saved the life of Henry V. at Agin- 
court, and the king made him one of his “ esquires of the 
body.” The marriage with the widow of Henry, never- 
theless, gave offence to her high-born kindred in both 
countries, and she passed the remainder of her life in 
obscurity. (See Introduction to II. Henry VI. vol. ii. 
p. 183.) Her death occurred at Bermondsey Abbey, Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1437. Edmund, the eldest son of Owen Tudor and 
Katharine, was made Earl of Richmond in 1452 by his 
half-brother, Henry VI., and subsequently married Mar- 
garet Beaufort, heiress of the Dukes of Somerset. Their 
only child came to the throne of England as Henry VII. 

PROLOGUE. ^ 

28. In the Folios the play is divided into acts but not 

into scenes, although to the first is prefixed Actus Primus, 
Scena PHma, Tiie division into scenes was first made by 
Pope. • » 

29. Lines 1, 2.— Warburton sees here an allusion to the 
Peripatetic system with its several heavens, “ the highest 
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ACT I. Scone l. 


of which was one of fire;” hut, as Douce rciuarks, the 
poet “simply wishes for poetic fire and a <lue proportion 
of iiventive genius” (Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 205). 


30. Line 7: Leash'd in Wee hoimds, &c. -Holinshed tolls 
us tliat Henry V. announced to the people of Itoiien “that 
the godclesse of battell, called Bellona, had three hand- 
maidens, euer of necessitie attending vpon hir, as blood, 
fire, and famine” (yol. iii. p. 104). 

31. Line 13: this wooden 0.— The referen<^ is to the Globe 
Theatre, .which wasg}f wood and circular in shape. Built 
m 1509 (or 1598), it was burnt down on the 29th Juno, 
K13. In the Prolegomena to the Var. Ed. (vol. iii. p, 04) 
there is a woodcut of the Globe Theatre, and in Dancker’s 
large map of Loudon, published at Antwerp in 1647, there 
is also a tolerably good representation of this theatre as 
it then appeared. Malone says that he believes the house 
wa% 3 alled the Globe, not from its circular shape, but from 
its sign, “which was a figure of Hercules supporting the 
Globe, under which was written Tutus uimidas agit his- 
trionem" (ut supra^ p. 67). Compare note on As You Like 
It, 1 . 7. 139-143. Bor wooden 0, cf. Antony and Cleopatra, 


V. 2. 80, 81: 


And lighted 


The little 0 , the earth. 


32. Line 22: The peeilous narrow occa?i.— Steevens 
would make perilous an adverb s= very, as in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant: “8he is periluiis 
crafty," <&c.; but it is clearly an adjective. M. Mason cites 
Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 4: “wrecked on the nairoio 
seas; the Goodwins, I think they call the place; a veiy 
dangerom flat," &o. See Merchant of Venice, note 203. 


83. Line 30: Turning th’ accomplish meiit, &c.; Le. “re- 
presenting the work of many years within the time of 
an hour-gla«." 


34. Line 83: prologuedilce.—LikQ one who delivers a 
prologue. The prologue %vas formerly ushered in by 
trumpets. (See Midsummer Wight’s Dream, note 262.) The 
Folio heads this division of ^le play with “Enter Pro 
logue;" but compare line 32: “ Admit me Chorus." 


ACT I. Scene 1. 

35, --Tlie events narrated in this scene took place in Lei- 
cester, where the king held a parliament in 1414, but 
Shakespeare has chosen to make London the scene of the 
first act. 

36. Line 1: that SELF The bill here referred to was 
one brought before parliament in the reign of Henry IV., 
providing that the temporal lands bequeathed to the 
church should revert to the crown, as is explained in lines 
9-19. This measure naturally excited much comiAotion 
among the religious orders, whom, as Holinshed says, 
“suerlie it' touciied verie neere, and therefore to find 
remedie against it, they determined to assaie all w.-fies to 
put by and ouerthrow this bill” (vol. iii. p. (5.5). It is in 
pursuance of this determination that the Archbishop in 
scene 2 oppn.ses the law. Selfw here used in tlic 
sense of selfsame, and the literal rendering of the passage 
is that “the bill now urged is one and the same with 
that brought forward in the eleventh year,” (fcc. 
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37. Line 4: the aCAMBLiNa and \i:iqukt — For 
scamhling see King John, note 252. 

38. Line 8: of our roasESSlON.— Hanmcr and Dyce read 
possessions, 

39. Lino 24: The courses of his youth, Ac.— The habits 
of his youth gave no evidence of what was in him. The 
change in the character of Henry, great as'^it is, is not in 
itself .an unusual one. Many a careless, free-living young 
man, who has beneath all his frivolities “ a solid base of 
temperament," has made just such a radical change in 
his x>ractices when suddenly brought face to face with 
the responsibilities of lifc^., The archbishop, however, 
speaking in the true coi^iior spirit, persists in thinking 
that so remarkable a conversion was never known before. 

40. Line 28: Consideraflon, As paradise, wdien sin 

and Adam were driven out by the angel, became the 
habitation of celest^^l spirits, so the king’s heart, since 
consideration has driven out his follies, is now the recep- 
tacle of wisdom and of virtue” (Johnson). 

41. Line 33: in a /ootL— Probably an allusion to the 
cleansing of the Augean stables by Hercules, who turned 
af-iver through them. 

42. Line 34: a heady CUEEANOE. — This is the reading 
of F. 1, and may well stand, as curm7ic& (=flux, flow) is 

found in writers of the time. F. 2 has current which 

0 

many editors prefer. 

43. Line 36: all at “ And all lihe rest, and every- 

thing else” (Schmidt). Compare As You Like It, iii. 6. 
35-37: • 

Who^night be your mother, 

Tlmt you insult, exult, und aU at ame, 

Over the wretched? 

Staunton says it was a trite phrase in the time of Shake- 
speare, and (piotos F. Sabic, Fisherman's Tale, 1594: “She 
wept, she cride, she sob’d, and all at once;'* and Middle- 
ton, Changeling, iv. 3: 

Docs love turn fool, nut mad, and ait at anctf 

—Works (Dyce’s edn.), vol. iv. p. 373. 

44. Line 61 : praciic.— Used by Shakespeare nowhere 
else. The passage 51-59 is thus explained by Johnson: 
“His theory must have been taught by art and practice; 
which, says he, is strange, since ho could see little of the 
true art or practice among his loose companions, nor over 
retired to digest his pi-actice into tlieory.”'* 

45. Line 52: i/tfonc.— Theory. This wofl occurs in AlFs 
Well That Ends Well, iv. 8. 102, 163: “that had the whole 
tkeoric of wai* in the knot of his scarf;” and in Othello, 
i. 1. 24: “the bookish theoric.*^ Some tftlitoi!t,’"adopt his 
theoriCt the reaching of F. S, 

46. Line 60: The strawheri'y groios, Ac.— “It was a com- 
m«n opinion in the time of Shakespeare that plants grow- 
ing togutlier imbibed each <5llicr’s cpialiti'sa. Sweet flowers 
were planted near fruit-trees with the idea uf imx)r()ving 
the flavour of the fruit, while ill-smelling iflnnts were 
carefully eloared away lest the fruit should be tainted by 
them. But the .Cniwberry was supptffieil to be, an excep- 
tion t(j tJic rule, and not to be corrupted by the ‘evil 
communications' of fts nciglfijoiirs ” (Itolfc). 
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47.1 Line 74: Thah chemhing th' exhibiters.— JS?a5?ji6- 
iter was used teclinically of those who introduced a bill. 
The verb exhibit occurs in this sense in Meny \Yives, ii. 1. 
2): “ Wliy, I ’ll exhibit a bill in the parliament for the put- 
ting-dovYu of fat men.” So Measure for Measure, iv. 4. 11. 
The archbishop in effect says that the king, if not wholly 
indifferent, is at least more inclined to listen to the clergy 
than to those wTio would strip the church of its possessions. 

ACT I. Scene 2. 

48. Line 3: Shall we, <fec.— The Qq. make the play begin 
here. 

49. Line 11: the law Saliqxie^ — ^%Q the archbishop’s 
own e.xplanation below, lines 38-50. 

60. Line 15: Or nicely charge, ^c.—The king warns the 
archbishop against knowingly burdening his conscience 
with the guilt of proclaiming, by fallacious reasoning, a 
title which may possibly be false. 

51. Line 27: gives edge unto the SWORDS.— Dyce and some 
others read sxvord. ' 

62. Line 87: Pharamond.—A king of the Tranks who 
Instituted the Salic law in 424, which was afterwards rali. 
fled by Clovis I, in a council of state. 

63. Line 57: four hundred one and twenty years.—RoliQ 
remarks, “No commentator has called attention to the 
error in subtracting 426 from 805, which leaves 379, not 
421. Shakespeare follows Holinshed, who appears to have 
taken 405 from 826.” 

64. Line 72: To find his title.— Ff.; the Qq. have fine, 
which Pyce adopts. Johnson pfbposed line (that is, 
strengthen, fortify). Retaining find we may explain it, 
eitherss “And out,’ or— which is more probable, = “furnish 
with." In the latter sense find, though now it is rather a 
colloquialism, was very regularly used. 

66. Line 74: the Lady ZMigurc.— No such person appears 
in French histoiy. Holinshed has Lingard. 

66. Line 94: imhar.—The reading of F. 3, F. 4; F. 1, 
F. 2 read imharre; Q. 1, Q. 2, inibace; and Q. 3, embrace. 
Imbare, the suggestion of Warburton, was adopted by 
Theobald and has been followed by Halliwell and others. 
Inibar means “to bar in,” “to secure.” 

67. Lines 99,'’l00: 

Wheit}^the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend xmto the daughter. 

The meaning obviously is, when he dies without a son. 
The Qq. ferwe sonne for ‘man; but the wording of Num- 
bers xxvii. 8, “And thou shalt speak unto the children 
of Israel, saying, If a man die, and have no son, then 
ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter,” 
favours the Folio reading. ^ * 

68. Line 108: Whiles his most mighty father on a hiU, 
Allusion is here made to an incident at the battle of 

Cressy, thus described by Holinshed: “Tlie earle of North- 
ampton and others sent to the kiiig, whK^re he stood aloft 
on a windmill hill, requiring him to advance forward, 
come to their aid, they being as sore laid fo of their 


enimies. The king demanded if his sonne were slaine, 
hurt, or felled to the earth. “ No,” said the knight that 
brought the message, “but he is sore matched.” “Well," 
(said the king,) “ returne to him and them that sent /ou, 
and sale to them that they send no more to me for any 
adventure that falleth, so long as my son is alive, for I 
will .^hat this iournie be his, with the honour thereof ” 
(Holinshed, vol. ii. p. 639). 

59- Line 114: cold for action.— The a.nemployed forces 
seeing the wortedone to their hands, stood laughing by 
and indifferent for SLction—umnoved action" (knight). 

60. Line 125: They know your grace hath came awf 

means and might — Dyce, adopting Walker’s suggestion, 
transfers this line to the preceding speech; but hath in 
the next line is to be emphasized, as Malone suggested: 
“your highness hath indeed what they think and know 
you have.” ^ 

61. Line 129: pavilion’d.— TentCieL The eagerness of the 
English to engage in conflict with the French is well 
brought out in the imaginative words of Westmoreland. 
Although their bodies yet remain here, he seems to i?ay, 
their hearts are already in the tents on the French fields 
ready for battle on the morrow. 

62. Line 161: The King of Scois. —David II., who was 
taken prisoner by Queen Fhillippa at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, Oct. 1346, and held in captivity for eleven years. 

63. Line 163: HER chronicle.— Th& Qq. have your, and 
the Ff. their. 

64. Lines 166-173.— The Folio assigns this speech to the 

Bishop of Ely; but on examination of Holinshed it will 
be readily seen that it belongs to the Earl of Westmore- 
land. For tear in 173 the Qq. have and the Ff. 

ta7ne. Rowe made the correction. 

66. Line 175: crush’d.— The Folio reading, followed by 
Cambridge editors, and explained by Schmidt to mean 
“forced” or “strained.” The Quarto reading is curst, 
which some editors retam«ind explain variously as “per- 
verse,” “froward,” or “sharp,” “bitter.” 

66. Line 187.— Malone pointed out that, in the descrip- 
tion which follows, Shakespeare may have had in his 
mind’s eye a similar picture drawn by Lyly, in his 
Euphues (pp. 2G2-264, Arber’s ed.). 

67. Line 189: The ACT of order.— That is, “orderly ac- 
tion." Pope substitutes art, which Dyce adopts. 

68. Line 208: as many WAYS meet in one town, — Both 
the Qq. and Ff. have wayes (with some variations in the 
context), but Dyce adopts Lettsom’s conjecture of streets. 

69- l^ine 224: bend it to our awe; i.e. “force it to acknow- 
ledge our supremacy.” 

70. •Line 233: worskipp’d with a waxen epitaph.— The 
reading of the Folio ; the Quarto has “paper,” the mean- 
ing in either case being “ easily effaced,” as Schmidt ex- 
plains it. As Hunter remarks, worshipp'd ^ used in the 
sense of honoured, and the passage perhaps meatis “a 
' grave without any inscription, not even one of the meanest 
'.and most fugitive." More probably, however, Shake- 
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speare is refeiTing to the now obsolete custom of fasten- 
ing laudatory stanzas, epitaphs, <fec., to the hearse, or 
grave, of a distinguished man. For a full and interest- 
ing note on the practice, the student must turn to Gif- 
ford’s Ben Jonson, ix. 58, where the editor goes out of 
his way to explain the present passage. Compare also 
Bullen’s Middleton, v. 109, and see Much Ado A^iout 
ISTothing, note 363. 

71. Line 252: pcRZiard. —Compare Twelfth Night, i. 3. 
127: “What is thy excellence in a galliar^, knight?" Sir 
John Dayies, in his Orchestra (stanzas 67 and 68, Grosart’s 

“s^^dition, 1869), describes the dance thus: 

But, for more divers and more pleasing show 
A swift and wandring daiince she did invent, 

With passages uncertaine, to and fro, 

Yet with a certaine answer and consent 
To the quicke musicke of the instrument. 

Five was the number of the Musick’s feet, 

Which still the daunce did with five paces meet. 

A gallant daunc^ that lively doth bewray 
A spirit, and a vertue masculine, 

Impatient that her house on earth should stay. 

Since she herselfe is fiery and divine : 

Oft doth she make her body upward fline; 

With lofty turnes and capriols in the ayre, 

Which with the lusty tunes accordeth faire. 

HalHwell quotes Lanquettes Chronicle: “ About tliis time 
[1541] a new trade of daunsyng galiardes upon five paces, 
and vaunting of horses, was brought into the realme by 
Italians, which shortly was exercised commonly of all 
yonge men, and the old facionlefte." 

72. Line 258: Teimis-balls. —In the old play of The Fa- 
mous Victories of Henry the Fifth the Dauphin’s present 
is a gEded ton of tennis-balls. 

73. Line 269: So pleasant with tes.— The fine irony of 
this speech # 5 >f the king’s can best be appreciated when 
one contrasts the natures of the two men, Henry V. and 
the Dauphin. Up to a certain period, the death of Henry 
rv., their lives appear to have run in similar channels 
But the occasion for independent action has arrived, and 
Henry has successfully suram^fSied up all his powers to 
meet it, while the Dauphin is still held captive by the 
“pleasant vices’’ of his youth. It is easy to call up the 
picture of the French ambassadors shrinking back from 
the king’s presence, as they listen to the scorching words 
they are commissioned to deliver to their master, their 
“ pleasant prince,” who had so imperfectly comprehended 
the nature of the man with whom he had to deal. “ This 
mock of his” is to recoil with terrible emphasis upon his 
own head. 

74. Line 263: strike his father's Cfrown into the hazard. 
—This expression, like many of those in the first part of 
this speech, is taken from the game of Temvis, a gaAe, as 
is well known, of great antiquity, though it was originally 
played, as its Frei»ch name jeu de paume indicates, with 
the hand only, like our modern game of Fives. After- 
wards a kind of glove was introduced, and later still a 
racket: though the introduction of this insti'Ument took 
place very early, for Cliaucer, in his Troilus and Croseide, 
bk. ivT, mentions it; 

But thou canst plaicn raket to and fro. 

' —Minor Poems, vol. ii, p, 164, 
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The exact date when tlic game was ii^a’oduced into Eng- 
land is not knowui; but it was among the games against 
which an act was passed in the reign of Edward III. 
1365. The object of this a, ml other similar restrictive 
measures was to encourage archcry at the expense of all 
other pastimes. As to the exact meaning of hazard in 
this passage there is some uncertainty. Tn the Tenim 
Conrt t>f the present day the hazard sitfe is that side 
opposite the dedans, or the opposite side of the conrt to 
the seiwer; and it is on this side of the court that there 
are two openings called respectively the grille and “the 
last gallery,” into either of which, if the ball bo struck 
by the player on the opposite side, it counts as a stroke. 
But in Howell’s Dictiom|jy, ICGO (known as the Lexicon 
Tetraglotton), we find under hazard: “ The Lmver Hazard 
of a Tennis Court; Peloij^e.” Felon se in Cotgrave, among 
other synonyms, is explained as in How'cll; and the syno- 
nyms given by the latter, in Italian and Spanish, leave 
no doubt that hazard meant a little hole in the wall, 
and that it is the same as wiiat was called le petit iron, 
which was a little hole close to the fioor in the service 
or dedans si&e of the court. In Mr. Julian Marshall’s 
Annals of Tennis, plate 10, is seen a hazard; it is lettered 
Z,f;and at page 82 of the same work there is a copy of the 
print of James Duke of York, son of Charles I. (in a Ten- 
nis court), which is taken from a rare quarto pamphlet 
published in 1641. In this plate the young prince is re- 
presented as standingirwith his back to the de4ans, and 
in the wall there are two holes, <mc high up on his left- 
hand side, and the other on the ground on his right-hand 
side. This latter was the iudit trou or loioer hazard; and 
there is verf little doubt that the meaning of the piirase 
in our text is that Iliriry would strike the king’s crown 
into the loioer hazard, there being no doubt also a play 
upon tlie word danger. A stroke into the luioer 

hazard wovld bo aw'inniug stroke; so the meaning of the 
passage is quite clear, namely, that he would “win the 
crown of France.” The word hazard is now used for a 
pocket in a billiard-table, and is commonly applied to a 
stroke which puts one of the balls into a pocket, a stroke 
which is described by billiard players as a losing or a 
winning accordingly as it is your own ball or one of 

the other balls that is put into the pocket. At what time, 
exactly, hazard came to be used in this sense is uncertain; 
but wo find in Phillips's World of Words (J7U0) ‘‘Hazard 
(Ft.) ... at Billiards, Hazards, are the HoUjs in the si<les 
and Corners of the Table, into which the Gamesters en- 
deavour to strikejhcir Adversaries Ball.”(»vT. a. 3r. 

76. Line 266: chases. — [Scaino in his Trattato della Palla, 
Venice, 1660, thus explains tli^word cacci'aj^as being 
equivalent to the mark, or marking, of a ball that is sent, 
or pursued (cact^ata); and he defines it as the point at 
which the ball terminates its flight, when struck, neither 
ou%}f-conrt nor in a manner contrary to any other rules 
(senza cfhmnmioiie di f alloy' (Aunals olPTenni.s, p. 133). 
He uses the w'ord caccie indifTereiitly for both “strokes" 
and chases as we understand the latter w'ovd iiowjulays. 
Anyone wTio has been in a IVmiis Court will liave noticed 
upon the floor a Mimbcr of lines (ni the scrver’.s sidt; or 
side of the dedans. I'hero are six a yard apart beginning 
from the end wall, with interaiediate lines bcgiimiij^ at 
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evei'y half-yard, llesides these there ai’e other lines not 
numbered -which are called respectively Last Gallery, 
Second Gallery, Door and First Gallery, the latter being 
nearest to the net which divides the court into two 
parts. -On the hazard side there are only seven lines, 
the first commencing four yards from the end wall. A full 
explanation oHhem will be found in the Annals of Tennis, 
p. 118. — F. A. M.] Compare Sidney’s Arcadia (book iii. p. 443, 
London, 1774): “ Then Fortune (as if she had made chases 
enow on the one side of the bloody Tenis-court) went of 
the other side of the line,” &c. Halliwell quotes a dia- 
logue from the Marow of the French Tongue, 1625 : “ I 
have thirty, and a chase. . . -t And I, I have two chases. 
—Sir, the last is no chase, but islosse.” 

76. Line 276: For that 1 have laid by my 'niajesty.— 
The Folio reading. The Qq. have For this, and Collier’s 
MS. corrector has For here. 

77. Line 282: CannonTl^alls were originally 

made of stone. Steevens quotes Holinshed: “About 
seaven of the elocke marched forward the Hght pieces of 
ordinance, with stone and powder.” In the Brut of Eng- 
land, it is said that Henry “ anone lette make tenes balles 
for the Dolfin in all the haste that they myght, and tK%y 
were great gonnestones for the Dolfin to playe with alle. 
But this game at tenes was too rough for the besieged, 
when Heni-y playede at the tenes with his hard gonne- 
stones,” &c. ft 

78. Line 300: with reasonable Both Col- 

lier’s and Singer’s MS. correctors have seasonable. 

ACT II. .PEOLfGUE. 

79. Line 2: silken dalliance, &c.; i.e. that with the 
prospect of war all effeminacy is put aside witli the 
silken suits of peaceful times. 

80. Line 20; for the gilt of France,— 0 guilt indeed! 
—We are reminded at once of Lady Macbeth’s (ii. 2. 55- 
57) ghastly jest: 

If he do bleed, 

I ’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 

For it must seem xhtlv guill:. 

81. Linos 31, 32: 

Linger yo%ir patience on; and we ’ll digest 
The abuse of distame; force a play. 

A corrupt passage, which is vaiiously rendered by com- 
mentators. Stiievens explains force a jf^lay as “ to pro- 
duce a play by compelling many circumstances into a 
narrow compass.” Pope and Dyce read well digest. The 
lines see.n4nOut of place, (nand Knight believes that the 
author intended to erase them. 

[In Charles Kean’s revival of the play lit the Princess’s 
Theatre (in March, 1859), immediately before these two 
lines were spoken, the scene opened and discovered a 
tableau, represetiting the tlS'ee conspiiAtors receiving 
the bribe from the emissaries of France.” The chorus 
in this revival was represented by Mrs. Charles Kean, 
who appeared as Clio, the Muse of History. Shakespeare 
has assigned no personality to the ch^us of this play, 
and it was generally rcjiresented^under the 41giire of 
Time; but Charles Kean’s ulteration was a very sensible 


one, especially as it enabled Mrs Charles Kean to take 
part in the revival.— F. A. M.] 

82. Line 40: We ’ll not offend, &c.; i.e. “You shall cross 
the sea without being sea-sick.” 

83. Line 41: till the king come, &c. ; i.e. “until the appear- 
anc7> of the king the scene will not be shifted to South 
ampton.” Hanmer reads, But when the king comes, Ac.; 
and Malone suggests: 

Not tj^the king come forth, and but till then. 

ACT’ IL Scene 1. 

84. Line 2; Lieutenant Bardolph.— It appears from an 
old MS. in the British Museum, that Wm. Pistail and E,. 
Bardolf were among the cannoniers serving in Kormaiidy 
in 1435. 

85. Line 3: What, are ANCIENT Pistol and you frOnds 
yet!—Fov ancient (defined by Gotgrave “An Ensigue, 
Auntient, Standard bearer") ef. The Knight of the Bimi- 
ing Pestle, v. 2: “March fair, my hearts! Lieutenant, 
beat the rear up— Ancient, let your colours fiy ” (:^au- 
mont and Fletcher, Dyce’s ed. ii. 218). But the best 
known of all ancients is of course Othello’s ancient, lago. 

86 . Line 6 : there shall be smiles.— It is rash to correct 
Nym’s nonsense; but Dyce adopts Farmer’s conjecture of 
smites. KjTii may, however, be looking forward to the 
end of the war, which seems to be more in his thoughts 
than his quarrel with Pistol. 

87. Line 16: i wUl DO as I may.— Dyce follows Mason 
in the needless change to die. Kym means to say that he 
will make the best of it, or submit to his fate. 

88 . Line 17: that is my rest,— A term taken from the 
old game of primero, equivalent to, “that is my stake, 
wager = resolve." Compare Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 27: 
“he that sets up his rest to do more exploits;” and All’s 
Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 138: “Since you set up jmiir 
rest ’gainst remedy.” Se<^omeo and Juliet, note 186. 

Outside Shakespeare note the Spanish Gipsy, iv. 2, 13, 14: 

Could I set up my rest 
That he were lost, or taken prisoner j 

and same play, iv. 3. 138: 

Set up thy rest, her marriest thou or none, 

— Works {Dyce's edit.), vol, iv. pp. 171 , iSo 

89. Line 31 : Base tike. —For tike (a Scandinavian 
word, Swedish fi&^a bitch) cf. Lear, iii. 6. 73: 

Or bobtail ti^e or trundle-tail. 

Tyke, in Yorkshire, is a common word for a hound (used 
also of a churlish fellow). 

90. Line 43: Iceland log.— Hares describes these ani- 
mals as “ shaggy, sharp-eared, white do^s, much imported 
formerly as favomites for ladies,” and refers us to various 
passages where they are alluded to; e.g. Swetnam’s 
Arraignment of Women, 1615: “ But if I had brought little 
dogges from Island, or fine glasses from Venice, then 1 am 
sure that you would either have woed me t^T have *them, 
or wished to see them.” So Massinger, the Picture, v. 1: 

So I might have my belly full of tliat 

Her Iceland cur refuses. —Works, p, 314. 
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The folios have Mand^ the old spelling of the word. 
In The Queen of Corinth, iv. 1, we find the form Ming: 

• Hangf hair like hemp, or like the curs. 

— Beaumont and Fletcher, Works (Dyce’s edn.), vol, v. p. 455. 

91. Line 48: lITZi you SHOQ ojf/7— Cf. Beaumont and 
Pletcher’s The Coxcomb, ii. 2: 

Come, prythee let ’s s/t 0 £- off. 

And bowze an hour or two. —Works, vol. ii. p. 2S9. 

Shog is a form of “^og;” it means “to shake” (Palsgrave); 
but in Westmoreland it means “to slink Ihvay.” 

i\ 92. Lille 57: Barfmson.— The name of this particular 
"%end or devil occurs in Merry Wives in the speech of 
Ford, ii. 2. 310-313, where he says: “Amaimon sounds 
well; Lucifer, well; Barhanon, well; yet they are devils’ 
additions, the names of fiends.” In the list of devils 
given in Eeginald Scot’s Discovery of AVitchcraft, hk. 15, 
chan. 2, no such fiend as Barham n appears; but there is 
Bawatos, who is said to be “ a great countie orearle, and 
also a duke, he appeaifetli in Signo sagitaru sylvestris, 
with foure kings, which bring companies and great 
troijjpes” (Dr. B. Nicholson’s reprint, p. 314). He is the 
fifth, and he comes next after “ Amon, or Aamon,” who 
was probably the same as Amaynion, king of the east,” 
who is mentioned in the next chapter. ~p. a. m. 

93. Line 66: Therefore EXHALE; i.e. “die,” says 
Steevens; but Shakespeare, according to Mr. Aldis Wright, 
always uses the word in the sense of “draw out." For 
the latter we may compare Ben Jonson’s The Poetaster, 
iii. 1: “ Nay, I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me 
thus” (Works, vol. ii. p. 444). 

94. Line 78: to the spital go,-~¥ov npital (spelt “ spittle” 
in the folios), cf. The Little French Lawyer, iii. 2: “ Thou 
spital of lame causes " (Beaumont and Fletcher (Dyce), 
vol. iii. p. 5(«). 

95. Line 80: the lazar kite, &c.— Steevens quotes Gas- 
coigne, Dan Bartholomew of Bathe, 1587: “Nor seldom 
seene in kites of Cressid’s kind;" and Greene, Card of 
Fancy, 1601: “What courtesy j|g to be found in such kites 
of Cressid’s kind?” 

96. Line 86: aiid YOU, hostess.— The Ff, have and your 
Hostesse. The Qq. read, “Hoy. Hostes you must come 
straight to my maister, and you Host Pistole.” 

97. Line 91: yield the crow a pudding.— literally “be- 
come food for crows;” but by this extravagant expression 
the Hostess merely means to convey the idea that Fal- 
staff’s days are numbered. 

98. Line 100: Base is the slave that pays.— Bteeyem 
pointed out that this irreproachable sentiment was appa- 
rently a proverb; or at least became one. He refgrs us 
to Hey wood’s Fair Maid of the West, 1631: “My motto 
shall be, Base is the man that pays.” 

99. Line 122: As ever you came of WOOTN, &c.-*-The 
Folio has ^‘come of women," and the CJq, “came of men." 
Knight and Collier follow the Folio. 

100^ Line ?24: quotidian terUa7i.— The dame mixes up 
the quotidian fever, the paroxysms of which recurred 
daily, and the tertian, in which the interval was three 
days. . 


101. Line 132: he passek some humSuks and carIers. 
—Curiously enough a double parallel to this line ottcurs 
in a single scene in The Merry Wives, where we have, 
i. 1. 169: “Be avised, sir, and pass good humours;" and 
line 184: “and so conclusions 'passed the careircs." The 
second idirase is perhaps a term borrowed from horacman- 
siiip, which Nares (under Careires or Career) illustrates 
by a passage in Ilarington’s translation of Ariosto, xxxviii, 
35: 

To jtop, to .start, A? /ass Ktyfer, to bound, 

To gallop .straight, or roiiiul, or any way. 

[The only difficulty in explaining this phrase lies in the fact 
that the word careire, carrier, or career (the word being 
very variously spelt), mu^t have had two distinct mean- 
ings. Baret (1573) gives under “a Carry re, the short 
tourning of a nimble hoi^Re now this waie, now that waie; ” 
while Aliiisheu (edn. 1G17) gives Carriers ... a Lat: 
ewirere: est propria locus cursibus equorinn destinatiis, 
because it is a place f>f running. Later it wnis used simply 
= “a course, a race, a running full speed” (Phillips, 1706). 
Nares and Douce both say that to run a career was the 
same expression as to pass a career; but this may be 
doubted; for in the former phrase career probably has 
tlfe more usual meaning of “ a race at full speed.” The 
meaning of the phrase to pass a career may be best 
explained by the following passage from Blundevill’s 
The foure chiefest offices belonging to Horsemanship, 
&c., the first edition #of which was published in 1580. 
In The Second Booke of the Art of Hiding, ch. xxiii. 
“How and when to teach yt)ur horse to passe a swift 
cariere," Blundevill recommends: When a horse is 
“better hro^'en, and made meet to be run, ride him into 
some fair plain sandf way void of al stubling stones & 
to ac(iuaint him with y« way pase him fair and softly 
yc length of a good Cariere, which must hee meastired, 
according as the horse is made. For if ho bo a mightie 
puissant horse, and great of stature : then the Cariere 
would bee the shorter. 8o likewise must it bo, when 
you would haue him to boud aloft in his Cariere: but if 
he be made like a jennet, or of a middle stature, then 
the Cariere path may be y® longer, yet not overlong. 
At the end wherof let him stoppe and aduanco, and at 
the second bound turn him fairc and softly on the right 
hand, and so stay a little while. Then suddenly saying 
with a liuely voice, Hey, or Now, put him forward with 
both spurres at once, forcing him all y« ^vay to run so 
swiftly and so roundly as ho can possibly, enen to the 
end, to the intonj^, ho may stop on his Iffittocks. That 
done, turne him out on y® left hand, and pase him forth 
faire and softly vnto the other end of the Cariere path, and 
there stop him and turn him agiiino on the ligM-hand, as 
you did before, and so leaue” (edn. 1609, p. 33). 

The derivation of the word is most probably from the 
French Ca^rihre, which Cotgrave explains: “An high 
w{if, ro^le, or streete (Langued); also, a quarry of stones; 
also, a carecre, on horsedmeke; and (more generally) any 
exorcise, or place for cxei-cMsc, <»ii horsc-backe; as, a hov.se 
race, or a place for hor-ses to run in; and, their course, 
running, or full speed therein.” (Nearly all those imuin- 
ings are given toThe word Cariere in the above passage 
from Bhmdevill.) (io^rave alst) gives the phrase: Ponner 
earriere d son espiit, which he oxTdains: “ To reoreqte his 
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ACT II. Scene S. 


spiriV; or, ‘to set liU wits a running, his conceit a gad- 
ding, his thoughts on a gallop;’’ which seems to be very 
near the meaning of Nym in this passage.— f. a. m.] 

102. Line 134: for, LAMBKINS, we will The folios 

have: ‘‘tor (LainbeJdns) we will live;” the quartos: “for 
lamicins we . . The latter must mean “ as lambJcinsf 
i.e. peaceably; ^o Malone explained. The text of Ff. gives 
good enough sense. 

ACT II. Scene 2. 

^103. Line 8: Nay, hut the man that was his bed- 
fellow.— This is taken from B^linslied, who says of Lord 
Scroop that he was “ in such faijiour with the king, that 
he admitted him sometime to be his bedfellow" (vol. iii. 
p. 70). But the custom of men sle<^ing together in Shake- 
speare’s time even in the highest rank of life was com- 
mon enough. We find constant allusions to this custom 
in old plays. The following, which Is quoted by Hares 
from Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Chances (ii. 3), best 
illustrates the custom: 

My kinsman, lady, 

My countryman, and fellow-traveller : 

One bed eo?ttains as ever, one purse feeds us. 

— Works, vol. i. p. soa.^ 
This practice, which is so repugnant to modern ideas, was 
more or less necessitated in those days, when inns were 
few and far between, and bed-room accommodation for 
travellers very inadequate. Malone^’^says: “This unseemly 
custom continued common till the middle of the last 
century, if not later. Cromwell obtained much of his 
intelligence during the civil wars from the-^ean men 
with whom he slept” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 305). The 
custom is alluded to in Tepys’ Diary.— p. A. M. 

104. Line 9: dulVd and clofd with gracious favours. 
—These words of Exeter’s throw into strong relief the in- 
gratitude of Cambridge. He has been the king’s chosen 
friend, and the sun of princely favour has shone full upon 
his head- On him have been heaped so many gifts and 
tokens of fond friendship that “the sensitive palm of re- 
ceiving” has become, as it were, dulled, and desire has 
grown cloyed. Yet in spite of all that friendship and 
favour should inspire him with, his heart finds room for 
the basest treachery. 

105. Line 26: there's not, I think, &c.— Pope omits I 
think, which wwds make the line too long, 

106. Line 35 : r^ecording to THE weight.— So Ff. The 
Qq. have their cause, and Dyce reads their weight, which 
Camb. edd. give as an anonymous conjecture. 

107. LiiSv 43; on his fnoj’S adrice—,— John son explains 
this as “ on his return to more coolness of mind,” which 
is much the same as the explanation in our foot-note. On 
more advice may be rendered by our modern expression 
“on thinking bo^;^ter of it.” Jg’or a similar use of 7n^e 
advice compare Merchant of Venice, iv, 2, 6, 7; 

My Lord Bassnnio, rtpon more advice, 

Hatli sent you here this ring ; 

and Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4, 207 

How shall I dote on her with more advice. 

But Shakespeare never uses Hie expi^ssion elsewlmre pre- 


cisely in the same manner as in the text. Collier’s Old 
Corrector would substitute our for his; an unnecessary 
substitution, though plausible enough, and more^in 
accordance with the usual use of the phrase. Mr. Aldis 
Wright (Clarendon Press edn. p. 127) suggests that his 
may here be used in an objective sense, and compares 
line ^ below “by his sufferance, ’ i.e. “by allowing him 
to go unpunished.” 

108. Line 63: ask for it; i.e. “ask for my commission,” it 
referring of cou£ke to the royal warrant. 

109. Line 65: And I, my royal sorereiyn.— Some editors 
print And me, &e. The Qq. have “And me my Lord." 

110. Line lOS: did not HOOP at So Ff. For this 

form of the word whoop, see note on As You Like It, iii. 2. 
203: “out of all hooping." 

111. Line 118: But he that TEMPER’D thee.—That is-^e 
that moulded or made thee. Dyce adopts Johnson’s 
conjecture of tempted, on the gi’uund that the context 
requires it; but the temptation is sufficiently expressed 
as the passage stands. The emendation is plausiblcbut 
first sight, but not really called for. 

112. Line 123: to vasty Tartar back; i.e. Tartarus = 
hell. So Comedy of EiTors, iv. 2. 32: 

No, he’s in Tartar Ximho. 

Middleton has even a funnier form: “these are argu- 
ments sufficient to show the wealth of sin, and how rich 
the sons and heirs of Tartary are” (The Black Book, 
Works, viii. 22, Bullen’s ed.). For vasty we may remember: 

To-night it doth inherit 

The vasty hall of death. 

— Matthew Arnold’s Aequiescat 

113. Line 134: in modest complement. — “That is, in a 
corresponding outward appearance” (Schmidi^. As to the 
words complement and compliment see Love’s Labour's 
Lost, note 11. 

114. Line 139: To mark the full-fraught mun.— The Ff. 
have make. The passage ismot in the Qq. The con’ection 
is Theobald’s, and commends itself. 

115. Line 169: earnest.~~lt is this circumstance of their 

having received for his assassination which 

most deeply moves the king’s resentment. 

116. Line 192: Cheerly to sea, &c. -“Let us put forth to 
sea gladly, and let our banners and pennons be displayed.” 

ACT II. Scene 3. 

117. Line 2: let me bring thee to Staines. —Staines 
was the first stsge on the road to Southampton. 

118. Line 11: a finer ejid.— The reading of F. 1, F. 2 
(F. 3, F. 4 omit a), and generally adopted. It is not in the 
Qq. Capell and Dyce read fine. JohfiSon thought the 
word a blunder for final. 

119. Line 12: christom.—A blunder for chrisom. The 
chrmm was the white vesture put upon thcj^cMld after 
baptism and worn till the mother came to be chur^ied. 
It was also applied to the child, as we see from several 
passages; e.g. Your Five Gallants, iii. 5. 121; “ it would 
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kill his heart i’ faith; he’d away like a chrmni" (Middle- 
ton, Works (Bullen’s ed.), iii. 104). So in The Fancies 
Chaste and Noble, iv. 1: “And the boy was to any man’s 
thinking a very clirisome in the thing you. wot of” (Gif- 
ford’s Ford, ii, 213). 

120. Line 14: fumble with the sheets.— A phrase in 
common use apparently. Compare Beaumont and!~Flet- 
cher’s *Spanish Curate, iv. 5: 

A glmuiieriVig before death; 'tis nothing; else, sir. 

Doyott see how he fuvtbles with the 

— Works, vol. i. p. 174. 

^As an illustration of the whole passage Steevens quotes 
Thomas Lupton’s Notable Things, book k.: “If the fore- 
head of the sicke %vaxe redde— and his nose waxe sharpe 
— if he ‘pxdl strawes, or the clothes of the these are 

most certain tokens of death” (Var. Ed. vol, xvii. p. 31S). 

121. Line 16: hut one way.— A proverbial and euphe- 
inCtic expression for death. Various instances of its 
occurrence may be quoted: e.g. The Phoenix, i. 6. 6G: 
“ Newly deceased, I can assure your worship: the tobacco- 
pi:^e new dropt out of his mouth before I took horse; a 
shrewd sign; I knew there was no way but one with him” 
(Middleton's Works, Bullen’s ed. i. p. 132). Compare, too, 
Witch of Edmonton, iv. 2: 

Frank. Do the surgeons say niy wounds .nre dangerous then? 

Car. Yes, yes, and there's no way with thee but one, 

—Ford’s Works, GitTurd’s ed, ii. p. 535, 

So Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, part i. v. 1. 200, 201: 

March on us with such eager violence, 

As if there were no way but one witli us. 

—■Works, p, 33. 

122. Lines 17, IS: a’ babbled of green fields.— Tlub Folio 
has “a Table of greene fields.” This emendation is 
Theobald’s, and is generally adopted. Malone would read, 
“upon a Hble of gi*een fellsf Smith, “on a table of 
green /r'to;” and the Collier MS., or as stubble on shorn 
fields. 

123. Line 23: a’ should not thinlc of God. — Malone re- 
marks that Shakespeare may^iave been indebted to this 
story in Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1695: “A gentlewoman 
fearing to be drowned, said, now Jesu receive our soules I 
Soft, mistress, answered the waterman; I trow, we are 
not come to that passe yet” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 320). 

124. Line 29: o/saefc.— See note 41 on I, Henry IV. 

126. Line 35: carnation.— IblvB. Quickly confuses the 
words incarnate and carnation, but the former was some- 
times used in place of the latter in Shakespeare’s time. 
Henderson quotes Questions of Love, 1666: “Yelowe, 
pale, redde, blue, whyte, graye, and incarnate and 
Heed cites also the Inventory of the Furniture to be 
provided for the Reception of the Royal Family, at the 
Restoration, 1660: “the rich incarnate velvet bed;” and 
“his majesty’s incarnate velvet bed” (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. 
p. 321). Compare Merchant of Venice, note 127. -»■ 

126. Line 51: “ Pitch and Payf—A common proverbial 
expression of that day, signifying “to pay down ready 
money.” W-e have it in Middleton’s Blurt, Master Con- 
stable, i. 2. 171: 

But will yoxxpitch amij/ay, or will your worship run? 

« —Works (Dyce’s edn.), vol. 1 . p. 343. 
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ACT IL Scene 4, 

Steevens refers us (Var. Ed. xvii. 322; to Herod and, Anti- 
pater, 1622: 

he th.'it will purchase this, 

Must yitch and /ay. 

And Farmer (ibid.) to Tiisser's Description of Norwich: 

A city trim .... 

Whore stoangers well iii.iy soeiu to liwell, 

That /itih and /ay, or koop tluur ck'y. 

The meaning of the plirase is therefore established: its 
origin is doubtful. 

ACT II. Scene 4. 

127. Lines 9, 10: 

“ as fierce 

As ivaters to (he sucking of a gulf; 
i.e. “as dangerous as 'the waters that are drawn into a 
whirlpool.” 

128. Line 25; WhiSsun morris-dance.— An ancient dance 
in which the performers were dressed in grotesque cos- 
tume, with bells, &c. For a full description of the ancient 
English morris-dance see Douce’s Illustrations of Shake- 
speare, Dissertation III. 

s 

' 129. Line 29: fear attends her not; i.e. “she is self-confi- 
dent merely from ignorance and indifference.” 

130. Lines 37, 38: 

j the Roman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly. 

Malone cites Lucreco, 1807-1817: 

Brutus, who pluck'd tlie knire from laicrecc* side, 

Seerng such enuilatioti in their woe, 

Began to clothe wit in state and pride, 

Burying in Lucrece’ wound his/t>/fyd‘ Aoti'. 

He with the Romans was esteemed .so 
As .silly-jeering iiUots are witli kings, 

For sportive words and uttering foolish things. 

But now he throws that shalhmi habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise, 

And arm’d his long-hid wits advisedly, 

To check tlte tears ip CoUatinvus’ eyes. 

131. Lines 41-44: 

Well, ’tis not so, my lord high constable; 

But though we think it so, it is no matter: 

Jn cases of defence 't tij best to iveigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems. 

The weak, blustering nature of the Dauplrn is well shown 
in these lines. He at first flatly contradicts the constable, 
and then, unwilling to own his mistak'Sn conception of 
Henry’s character, endeavours to cover his real timidity 
under commonplace remarks about assumptions it is best 
to make in certain cases. ^ 

132. Line 46:'^rojf(Sc^wn.— Plan, calculation. The con- 
struction in this place is somewhat confused, but the 
meaning, as Malone suggests, evidently Is, “ which pro- 
portions of defence, when weakly anil niggardly pro- 
jected, resemble a miser whu spoils his coat,” <&G. 

133. Line 67: Whiles, &C.—A second allusion to the 
battle of Cres8y«.^but this time from the French point of 
view. Cf. i. 2. 108. 

134. Line 57; Theobald proposed wot<n- 
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aspiring..^ The Collier MS. re&ds mighty. Cole- 
ridg'e suggested niitonarch. Steeveus quotes, in explana- 
tion, from the Fairy Queen as follows: 

Where stretcht he lay upon the sunny side 
Of a great hill, liiraselfe like a £-)rai htil. 

— Bk. i. c. xi. St. 4 . 

Malone observes that the repetition of mountain is quite 
in the poet’s manner. 

135. Line 70: Most spend their mouths.— One of the 
dramatist’s technical touches; cf. Venus and Adonis, 695, 
696: 

Then do they spend their mouths: Echo replies, 

, As if another chase were in the skies. 

136. Line 75: our brother England.— The Ff. have brother 
of England, as also in 115 belolv. The passage is not in 
the Qq. 

137. Line 90: THIS Eowe and Dyce read “7i£s 

pedigree.” 

138. Line 99: Therefore in pieby tempest is he coming. 
— The early editors all have fierce, which was corrected by 
Walker. Some editors, however, retain /encc. 

139. Line 126: his ordinance.— D yce and some others 
print ordnance, while saying that the word is a trisyllable; 
but it was often printed ordinance in the poet’s day, and 
this was the original form of the word. 

ACT III. Prodogue. 

140. Line 4: Hampton pkr. — The Ff. have Eouer pier. 
The chorus is not in the Qq. 

141. Line 6: young Phcebtis fanning,— ike Ff. have 
fayning, which Eowe corrected. ^ 

142. Line 10: threaden sads.— Thatis, made of thread. 
Compare A Lover’s Complaint, 33: 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide. 

143. Line 33: Unstoclc.—“ The staff to which the match 
is fixed when the ordnance is fired" (Johnson). The 
old stage-direction, at the end of this line, in F. 1 has 
*‘Alar2i7n$ chambers go off." Chambers were small can- 
non. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

144. Line 7: summon up the blood.— TI iq Ff. have com- 

mune, corrected by Eowe. This scene is omitted in the 

Qq. ^ 

146. Line lii'i^vasteful. — Desolate, lynpg waste. A pe- 
culiarly apt expression in Shakespeare’s time when com- 
merce did not whiten every sea with her sails. Ocean, 
metricaljl^ a trisyllable. ^SJompare Merchant of Venice, 
i. 1. 8: 

Your mind is tossing on the oceat^. 

146. Line 17: you noblest English.— ¥. 1 has noblish, 

the other Ff. noblest. Malone substituted noble. . ^ 

147. Lino 24; MEN of grosser blood. — The first three Ff. 
have me, corrected in F. 4. 

148. Line 31: slips.— in which the dogs were held 
until started for the game. To let sli^ was to loose the 
hound from the slip. Cf, I. Henry ;i(V, i. 3. 278.* 


149. Line 32: Straining tipon the start— The Ff. have 
straying. The emendation in the text is Rowe’s. 

ACT III. Scene 2. ’ 

160. Line 3: a case of lives. — A musical allusion, as 
the Clarendon Pi-ess editor notes; musical instruments 
heiiHg often made in sets of four, which were kept in one 
case. 

151. Line 4: plain-song.— In music “\he simple melody, 
without any y^riations.” Compare Midsummer Wight’s 
Dream, iii. 1. 134: 

The plaiH-sott£r cuckoo gray; 

and see note 160 on that play. See also Henry VUI. L 
3. 44, 45: 

An honest country lord, as I am, beaten 
A long time out of play, may bring his plain-sons'. 

Hares reminds us of Ascham’s Complaint: “I wish %om 
the bottom of my heart that the laudable custom of Eng- 
land to teach children their plaimong and pricksong were 
not so decayed” (Toxophilus, p. 28). 

162. Line 21: breach.— The quartos read breachesf* 2 .Tid 
the folios breach. Throughout the speeches of Fluellen 
the old copies sometimes mark the peculiarity of his 
pronunciation by using ‘p’ for 'b,’ and ‘ t’ for ‘d,’ some- 
times not; an inconsistency which Hanmer and others 
have attempted to correct” (Cambridge edn. vol. iv. p. 609, 
note viL). 

153. Line 22: you cullions. — “A wretch. A coarse 
word. F. couillon (Ital. coglione)." — Skeat. We have the 
expression in The Taming of the Shrew, iv. 2. 20: “And 
makes a god of such a cullion." So II. Henry VI. i. 8. 43; 
and culUonly, “you whoreson cullionly barber-monger,’* 
in Lear, ii. 2. 36. 

T 

154- Line 28; great duke.—^^li seems to us that there la 
some comic humour in making Pistol, almost beside him- 
self with fright, endeavour to propitiate the captain by 
giving him high sounding titles” (Cambridge edn. ut 
supra). 9 

156. Line 50: carry coals.— See Romeo and Juliet, 
note 3. 

166. Line 90: Captain JAMES.— The Folio reading, and 
perhaps intentionally wrong. Dyce reads Jamy. 

157. Line 123: ay *11 do gud service.— The Ff. have de, 
which some editors retain; but it is almost certainly a 
misprint. 

168. Lines 134, 135: of my nation, <fec. — The Folio reading. 
Knight suggested that the type had been transposed, and 
reads the passage thus: “Of my nation! What ish my 
natiofi? What ish my nation? Who talks of my nation 
ish a villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a rascal” 
Staunton’s opinion is that “ the incoherence of the original 
was (iesigned to mark the impetuosity of the speaker,” 
and in this view he is supported by the Cambridge editors. 

ACT III. Scene Z. m ^ 

159. Line 26: As se7id preobrts to the leviathan; i.e, 
a “ mandate,’* “ summons,” almost in the technical legal 
167 96 * 



ACT III. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO KING HENRY Y. 


ACT TIL Scene 5. 


sense of the latter, Schinidt refers ns to II. Henry IV. 
V. 1. 14: 

those precepts cannot be setv’ii. 

idb. Line 32: HEADY murder.—'F. 1 has hcadly, the other 
Ef. headdy, or heady. Malone proposed deadly, which 
Grant White accepts. 

161. Line 35: Deeile the Zoc/w.— The Ff. have Desire, 
which Howe corrected. 

162. Line 48: thy soft mercy.— -The governor’s response, 
with its military conciseness and strai^itforwardness, 

‘\contams*in,the phrase, soft mercy, an indirect appeal to 
clemency of the English king. “We are at your 
mercy” would he simply an appeal, and, to one of Henry’s 
temperament, not particularly effective; but the addition 
of the adjective soft conveys a subtle compliment not un- 
acceptable to the king, who would like to have it thought 
that he had a strain of compassion in his nature. 

ACT ill. Scene 4. 

163. — Johnson says: “The scene is indeed mean enough, 
wh5n it is read; but the grimaces of two French women, 
and the odd accent with which they uttered the English, 
made it divert upon the stage. It may be observed that 
tliere is in it not only the French language, but the 
French spirit. Alice compliments the princess upon her 
knowledge of four words, and tells her that she pro- 
nounces like the English themselves. The princess sus- 
pects no deficiency in her instructress, nor the instructress 
in herself. Throughout the whole scene there may be 
found French servility and French vanity” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvil p. 850). Grant White observes: “ Shakespeai'e 
sought to enliven his History by humour; and his inten- 
tion here was to excite mirth by the exhibition of a 
Frenchwomftn in the ridiculous emergency of sudden 
prepai’ation for amorous conquest of an Englishman. 
This could best be done by making her attempt to learn 
his language, in doing which she must of course speak 
French; and Shakespeare here, as in the subsequent scene 
between Pistol and the Frencl^soldier, instinctively pre- 
served dramatic propriety at the expense of the mere 
verbal consistency of his work.” We give a translation 
of the scene here, instead of in the foot-notes 

Katk. Alice, you have been in England, and you speak 
the language well. 

Alice. A little, madame. 

Kaih. I beg you, instruct me: 1 must learn to speak. 
What do you call la mam in English? 

A lice. La main? It i.s called de hand. 

Kath. De hand. And les doigts? 

Alke. Les doigts? Heavens, I forget les doigU; but I 
■will try and recollect. Les doigfs? I think thgy are 
called defingres; yes, defingres (ie. the fingers). 

Kath. La de hand: les doigts, de fingres. I think 
1 am a good scholar; I have quickly learned two ;jvords 
of English. How do you call les angles? 

Alice. Les migles? We call them de nails. 

Kath, De nails. Listen; tell me if I say them right: 
de hand, de^ngres, and de nails. 

Alice. Quite right, madame: it is veiy good English. 

Katk Tell me the English for le bras. 

im 


Alice. He ana, madame. 

Kaih, And ie comic? 

Alice. Dcelhow, 

Kath. De elbow. I will repeat all the words you have 
taught me so far. 

Alice. I think it is too hard, madame, 

Kath. Excuse me, Alice; listen: de hand, de fingres, de 
nails, de arm, de bilbo w. 

Alice. Be elbow, madame. 

Katk. 0 heaven, I am forgetting: de elbow. What do 
you call le con? 

Alice. Dc neck, madame. 

Kath. De nick, and le menton? 

Alice. De chin. 

Kath. De sin. Le col, lie nick; de menton, de sin. 

Alice. With your leave, in all truth, you pronounce the 
words as correctly as thC* natives of England. 

Kath. I have no fear about learning, with the grace of 
God, and in a little ^me. 

Alice. Have you not already forgotten what I have 
taught you? 

Kath. No, will quickly tell you: de hand, de fingres, 
de mails. 

^Uce. De 7iails, madame. 

Katk, De nails, de arm, de ilhoio. 

Alice. Pardon me, de elbow. 

Kath. Thus then: de elbow, de nick, and de sin. What 
are le pied and la robe? 

Alice. Defoot, madame; and de emtn? 

Katk. De foot and de conn. 0 Heavens! these are 
words of a wicked, corruptible, gross and immodest 
sound, not ^t for honourable ladies to ust‘; I would not 
pronounce these words before the lords of France for all 
the world. Faiihl de foot ami de comi! Nevertheless, I 
will repeat my lesson onco again right through, etc. 

Alice. Excellent, madame! 

Kath. Enough for one time: lot us go to dinner. 

ACT III. SUENM 5. 

164.— The stage-direction of the Folio is, “Enter the 
King of France, the Dolphin, the Constable of France, 
and others,” and the speeches beginning with lines 10 
and 32 are assigned to “ Brit.” Since, however, the Duke 
of “ Britaine ” docs not elsewhere appear in the play, the 
editors, following Theobald, here substitutod Bourbon for 
“Brit.” In line 41 Bourbon is mentioned as present 
among the lords, and the stage-direction of the Quarto 
also includes hijp. According to the Cwnbridge editors 
“Shakespeare probably first intended to introduce the 
Duke of Britaine, and then changed his mind, but forgot 
to substitute Boiir. for Brit btfore the two spaeghos.” 

166. Line 14: mok-shotten.-^TliiH is interpreted by War- 
burton and Schmidt to mean shooting out into capes and 
nejiJcs of land, A more probable meaning is that given by 
Knight^md Grant White, who render it; “tlirust into a 
corner apart from the world.” 

166. Lino 16: WHEiiE have they this Dyce reads 

whence. 

167. Line 10: A DUKNoir for suiMniiN’D §ades.~ • “8ur- 

reiued” over- worked, fur whu-h the Quartos have 



ACT III. Scene 5. 


NOTES TO KING HENRY Y. 


ACT III. Scene Q. 


“ swj>lne’*) occurs, s|;cording to Steevens, not infrequently 
in the dramatists; we are referred to Jack Brum’s Enter- 
tainment, 1601: 

Writes he not a 'sjuod cordial sappy style? — 

A surrei/tt'd iadtid wit. but he holds on. 

Drench, as in I. Henry IV. ii. 4. 120: 

“Give niy roan horse a drench" 

^ 168. Line 2B'*like ROPING icicles; i.e. dripping. Cf. iv. 
2. 48: 

The gum down-roping from their pale-dead eyes. 

169. Line 26 : Poor ice MAY call them. — The may was 
added in E. 2. 

170. Line 33: lavoltas.—TliQ lavolta is thus described, by 
Sir John Davies, in liis Orchestra (stanzas 70 and 71, 
Grosart’s ed. 1869): 

Yet is there one the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 

Where arm in arm, two dancers ar^entwin’d, 

And whirl themselves in strict embracements bound. 

And still their feet an anapest do sound ; 

An anapest is all their musick's song. 

Whose first two feet is short, and third i^Iong. 

As the victorious twins of Leda and Jove, 

That taught the Spartans dancing on the sands % 

Of swift Eurotas, dance in heaven above ; 

Knit and united with eternal hands, 

Among the stars thetr double image stands, 

Where both are carried with an equal pace, 

Together jumping in their tu*iing race. 

The coranto, or corranto (from the Italian correre, Latin 
currere, to run), was also a lively dance. Davies describes 
it as follows (stanza 69): • ^ 

What shall I name those traverses, 

That on a triple dactyl foot do ftm, 

Close by the ground, with sliding passages, 

Wherein tlmt dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun: 

For every wliere he wantonly must range. 

And turn and wind with unexpected change. 

Compare All’s Well, ii. 3. 49; “he’s able to lead her a 
coranto;” Twelfth Night, i. 3. 136, 137: “go to church in a 
galliard and come home in a coranto.” 

171. Line 40: The modern D’Albret, which 

will not satisfy the measure. This form of the name is 
taken from Holinshed. 

172. Line 45: Foix, Lesirale, <fcc.-~Ef. have Loys, which 
Capell corrected* 

173. Line 46: lor^s, and knights.— -Ef. h^ve kmgs. The 
correction is Tlioobald’s. 

174. Lines 68, 59: 

Fomf‘ am sure, when^ie shall see our army, 

Be ’ll drop his heart into the sink o/4ear. 

The Constable, while uttering these boastful lines, ap- 
pears to have momentarily forgotten that he has no^ 
long before spokei^of Henry a%“ terrible in constant re- 
solution;” but ho may have thought it best to fall in with 
the humoxir of the king, and outtlo him, if possible, in 
bravado. 

176. Line 60': And for achievement oferui his ransom.— 
‘‘That is, instead of achieving a victory over us, ^lake a 
proptjsul to pay us a certain sitm as a ransom” (Malone). 


ACT III. Scene 6. 

176. Line 4: the bridge.— Aiter Henry had passed *lie 
.Somme, the French attempted to break down the only 
bridge over the Ternoise, at Blangy, and thus cut off his 
passage to Calais ; but Heniy, learning their design, sent 
forw»vi'd trooxjs who put the French to flight, and guarded 
the bridge until the English had crossed. 

177. Line 13: an aunchient — The Ff. have “an aunchient 
Lieutenant;” thlt Q. has “an Ensigne.” 

178. Line 2S: Of buzom valour, hath, by cruel fate.— 
This speech of Fistol’s is printed in Ff. as prose, in Qq. aif 
irregular verse. Both Qq. and Ff. read: 

And of buxom valour, &c. 

We have followed Capell in omitting and for the sake of 
the metre. Pope omits of. 

179. Line 30: 

That goddess blind, ’ 

That stands upon the ROLLING RESTLESS STONE. 

For a note on fortune as “ the bountiful blind woman," 
see As You Like It, i. 2. 38. Pistol’s alliterative effort is 
not, it would seem, original. Steevens reminds us of Gas- 
coigne’s 

0 blisful concord, bredde in sacred brest 
Of him that guides the resilesse rollm^ sky. 

— Gascoigne's Jocasta, iv. 

180. Line 41; Fortune is Bardolph'sfoe, and frowns on 
him. — The old editors missed an allusion here which 
Staunton was the first to point out, viz. that Pistol is re- 
ferring to the ballad 

Fortune, my foe ! why dost thou frown on me? 
Compare— -though the hint is vaguer—Merry Wives, iii. 3. 
69, 70. 

181. Line 42: a paa:.— Altered to pix by Theobald. 
Johnson says the two words mean tlie same, but this is 
a complete mistake. The pix, or pyx, as it is usually 
written, is “ a vase in which the Blessed Sacrament is 
preserved;” Hiat is to say, j|K)t the large wafer called the 
Host, but the smaller consecrated wafer which is given 
to communicants at mass. “ The pyx should be of silver, 
gilt inside, and covered with a silk veil ” It is mentioned 
as early as the first half of the ninth century, (See Addis 
and Arnold's Catholic Dictionary, sub Pyx.) The pax is 
a totally different thing. It was the practice in the early 
church to give the kiss of peace. In the eastern church 
this was given at the end of the lections or readings, before 
the more solemn part of the mass began. In the western 
church it was always given after the consecration of the 
elements, and it was this ceremony which gave rise to the 
practice of separating the sexes in church. The kiss of 
peace was first given by the bishop to the priest, then 
by the priests to one another, lastly by the laity to each 
other. “ It was only at the end of the thiAeenth century 
that it gave way to the use of the ‘osoulatorium’— called 
also ‘instrumentiim’ or ‘tabella pads,’ ‘pax,’ ‘pacificale,’ 
‘freda’ (from Friede), <fec.— a xflate with a figure of 
Chnst on the cross stamped upon it, kissed fil^st by 
priest, then hy the clerics and congregation, It was 
introduced into England by Archbishop Walter of York, 
in 1250. Usually now the Pax is not given at all in k>w 
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act Iir. Scene 6. 


NOTES TO KING HENE,Y Y. 


ACT HI Scene 7. 


Masses, and in high Mass an embrace is substituted for 
the old kiss and given only to those in the sanctuary” 
(u4 siipm, sub Iviss (of peace)). Those who propose to 
read pix instead of pax, in this passage, find their justi- 
fication in the following passage from Hall (which Holin- 
shed, as usual, copied): “And yet in this great necessitee 
the poore folkes wer not spoyled nor any thyng without 
paiment was of the extorted, nor great offence was doen 
except one, whiciie w'as that a foolishe souldier stale a 
pixe out oi a churohe and vnreuerently^id eate the holy 
liostes jvithin the %ime conteigned. For whiche cause he 
■was apprehended, and the kyng would not once remoue 
^till the vessel was restored & the offender strangled" 
(p. 64).— F. A. M. 

182. Lines 00-62: 

and FiGO/or thy fnendship ! 

Flu. It is ivelL 
Pist. The fig of Spain! 

Figo is the obsolete S 4 }anish form of higo, a fig, and higa 
is used in the same sense as the Italian fica, namely, of a 
contemptuous gesture made by putting the thumb between 
the two first fingers of the hand. (Compare II. Henry IV. 
V. 3. 124 and note thereon.) Florio gives under Fica, 
“any kind of fig; also a flirt with the fingers, made, or 
shewn to some in scorn or disgrace of them.” Figo was 
undoubtedly used as we use a fig in such expressions as 
“a fig for your threats,” to indicate something worthless. 
Douce has a long and interesting article on this pas- 
sage (Illustrations of Shakespeare, pp. 302-808). Steevens 
thought that The fig of Spain alluded to the poisoned figs 
which were often given by Spaniards and Italians to the 
objects of their revenge. He quotes several passages from 
old plays in confirmation of his view, e.g. from Webster's 
Vittoria Corombona: 

1 do loSk now for a Spanish fi^, or an Italian sallet, daily. 

—Works (Dyce’s edn.), vol. i. p. 93. 

But it seems from a note of Eeid’s (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. 
p. 365) that the Spanish fig was also used in the sense of 
a contemptuous gesture,— p. A. M. 

183. Lines 80, 81: beard of The general's cut— The cut of 
the heard frequently seems to have denoted the profession 
of the wearer. See note on As You Like It, ii. 7. 155: 

beard c/ formal cuV' 

184. Lines 102-112.— Steevens suggests that Shakespeare 
may have remembered the description of the Sompnour 
in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 

185. Line 121: Tucket.— Obviously the Italian toccata, a 
prelude. Etymologically the word is the same as toucher, 
toquer (cf. tocsin), touch. 

186. Line 121: You know me by my habit; i.e. “by my 
herald’s coat,” now commonly called “a tabardii” (For 
an illustration of this coat or tabard see Planchd’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Costtyne, vol. i. p. 499.) The person of a herald, 
as Johnson says, being inviolable, he was obliged*to wear 
a distinctive dress. 

187. Line 124: Thus says my Ung, (Scc.—The attitude of 
th 0 »FrencS towards England is made consistent through- 
out. Charles himself strikes the key-note of boastfulness 
and bluster, and all his subjects, from Dauphin to Herald, 
eagerly follow his lead. 


ACT III. SCKNE 7. 

188. Line 13: on four PASTERNS.— F. 1 has postures, cor- 
rected in F, 2. It is not in the Qq. 

189. Lines 14, 15: as if his entrails were hairs;'\e clieval 
volant, the Pegasus, (iui a les narines de feu !~ The Dau- 
phin’s description of his horse is on a pitl* with his brag- 
ging nature as represented in this play. Collier’s IMS. 
substituted air for hairs; but the sijeaker means that his 
horse bounds as if he were stuffed with hair like a tennis- 
ball. In the next line Ff. read ches, which Theobald 
printed as chez; but chez ii^ver meams “with” in the sense 
demanded here. Qid a,^the reading in the text, is CapelTs 
emendation. Chez is nonsense. Heath suggests voyez; 
but it is possible the (;^ies of the Folio is a misprint for tl 
les, which was often used in old French instead of aux. 
—F. A. M. 

190. Line 23: the^dnll elements, &c.— It was once a pop- 
ular idea that everything was composed of the four ele- 
ments— earjjh, air, fire, and water, and tlie proportion of 
these in the higher forms of life is indicated in Antony 
and Cleopatra, v. 2. 292: 

^ I am fire and air ; my other dentents 

I give to baser life. 

See also Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 9, 10; 

Does not our life consist of ihc four eknientsi 
111 Shakespeare’s 44tlTsoimet this belief is thus referred to: 

. . . so imich ?</(**<>• wrought, 

I must .attend lime's leisure with my moan. 

Tennyson^alludes to this notion in the Two Voices: 

The e^ments were kimilicr mixt. 

191. Lino 51: Nay, fou methought yesterday, ste.— The 
Q(l. have Mafoi, which some editors prefer, assuming the 
Nay, for of the Ff. to be a misprint, 

192. Lino 66: Wee a kern of Ireland.— Y ot Jceni (Irish 
ceatharnach, a soldier) see II. Henry VI. note 293, and 
Itichardll. note 127. 

193. Lines 64, 05: wears his oion hair.—Tlio practice of 
wearing false hair seems to have been peculiarly distaste- 
ful to Shakespeare. See Merclumt of Venice, note 227, 
and Love’s Labour ’s Lost, note 134, 

194. Lines 69, 70,—“ Dr. Nicholson informs me that this 
quotation of 2 }?cter ii. 22 agrees, so fau as it goes, word 
for word, with a Protestant version of ihe Mew Testament 
published by Antoine Collier at ClarefBfcon, 1609, and en- 
titled ‘ Le N. Testament, e’est 5i dire, La Nouvello Alliance 
de Nostre vSeigneur Jesus Christ.’”— W; 0. Stone in notes 
to his edition of Henry V. the New vShaksp'ro Society. 

195. Lines 1^1, 122; 't is a hooded valour; and when it 
appears, it will BATH.— In falconry hawks wore kept 
hooded until the moment they were to fly at the game. 
Johnson tlms explains Chis passage The mcjiniiig is, 
the Dauphin’s valour has nevex' yet been loose upon an 
enemy, yet, wheix he makes his first essay we shall see 
how he will flutter.” To hate was to flap the wings, as 
the bird did Ahen nnhoodod; a technical term In fal- 
conry -(iiius explained in The (jentleman’s Acudemie (1595); 
“It is called batting" (:i.c. hating) ‘‘in that she baiteth 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


'*1 

witliii herself with*'|ut cause;” and. just above we have 
“ when she hatteth or striveth to flee away.” i Interesting 
too is the passage from Bacon’s letters that Nares gives 
us: “’Wherein I would to God that I were hooded, that I 
saw less, or that I could perform: for now I am like a 
hawk, that hates, when I see occasion of service, hut 
cannot fly because I am tied to another’s flist.” We may 
remember also’^Betruchio’s— 

watch her, as we watch these kites 
That and beat, and will not be obedient. 

— Taming of the Shrew, iv. i. 198 , 199 . 

ACT IV. Prologue.*^ 

196. Line 9: Mm&er’d.— SGhmi,^t explains this as “em- 
browned, darkened;” but, as Uolfe says, it seems better 
to understand it as referring to effect of the fire-light 
on their faces. Malone remarks that umber, “mixed 
with water, produces such a dusky yellow colour as the 
gleam of fire by night gives to the ccJUntenance.” Taken 
in this sense, it is an exceedingly picturesque ■word. Por 

a note on its use as a dye, see As You Like It, i. 3. 114. 

• 

197. Line 12: The armourers, &q. — Compare Tennyson’s 
Enid: 

An armourer, 

Who, with back turn'd, and bow’d above his work 
Sat riveting' a helmet on his knee. 

Douce says in his Illustrations of Shakespeare, p. 308: 
“This does not solely refer to the business of ri vetting 
the plate armour before it was put on, but as to part 
when it was on. Thus the top of the cuirass had a little 
projecting bit of iron, tha^ passed through a hole pierced 
through the bottom of the casque. When b3ith were put 
on, the smith or armourer preseaited himseK, with his 
rivetting hammer, to close the rivet up, so that the party’s 
head should remain steady notwithstanding the force of 
any blow that might be given on the cuirass or helmet- 
This custom more particularly prevailed in tournaments ” 

198. Line 16: droimj morning name.— -The Ff. have 
7iam'd, corrected by Tyrwhitt. The prologue is not in 
the Qq. 

199. Lines 18, 19; 

The confident and over ’lusty French 
Bo the loW’rated English play at dice. 

Malone reminds us that this is a touch borrowed from 
Holinshed: “ Frenchmen in the mean while, as though 
they had been sure of victory, made great triumph e, for 
the captaines 5lad determined before Jj^w to divide the 
spoil, and the souldiers the night before had plaid the 
Englishmm at dice" (Var. Ed. xvii. p. 385). 

200. L'5?fie 27: PRESENTEi^ them unto the gazing moon . — 
The Ff. have Presented, which Steevensiset right 

201. Line 39: freshly looks, See As You Like It, iii. 

2. 243: “Looks he as freshly,” <fec. Over ’hears attaii^t=s 
“represses the'hnxiety thai?wcars upon him ” •(Rolfe). 
Hudson explains it, “ overcomes all disposition on the part 
of the soldiers to hlamc or reproach him for the plight 
he is in;” but this does not agree \vith the context. Tlie 
, : « 

r This part of the Gentleman’s Acaderoi| is practically^ reprint of 
^ Dam«;JuHana Berner’s Boke of Albans, 1486. 


king puts on a cheerful look himself, and thus revives the 
drooping spirits of his soldiers. Compare Virgil, JEn. i. 
208: 

Talia voce refert, curisque ingentibus aeger, ^ 

Spe77t viiltu st77t7ilat, pretnit altum corde dolorem. 

202. Line 45: that mean and gentle all, &c.— This, the 
Folig reading, is retained by Knight, Grant White, and 
the Cambridge editors. The interpretation of this passage 
seems to be, so that men, whether of inferior or superior 
rank in the English army, may behold some little touch 
of Harry in the night, as far as their unworthy or dull 
natures will enable them to appreciate it. Spmh editors 
adopt Theobald’s: 

Then, T7iea7i and ge7ttle. 

All behold; 

which must, of course, he taken as an address to the 
audience, the mean being slightly inappropriate. 

203. Lines 49-52: 

ue shall much disgrace 
With four or five most vile ^nd ragged foils. 

Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. 

This is but one of the many apologies, made by the Chorus 
in this play, for the inadequacy of the scenic arrange- 
ments and general “mounting’’ of the piece. Surely those 
who object to the endeavours made by modem managers 
to give due artistic importance to the mise-en-schie of 
Shakespeare’s plays, may find their best answer in the 
very marked way in which the poet himself deplores the 
poverty of the scenic resources at his command.— P. A. M. 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

204 Line 23: and fresh LEGERITY.— Ff. 3 and 4 have the 
obvious correction celerity. For legerity, however, cf. 
Every Man Out of His Humour, ii. 1: “Ay, the leigerity 
for that, . • . and all the humours incident to the 
quality ” 

205. Line 40: Trail' st thoit the puissant pike? — Farmer 
(Var. Ed. xvii 390) cites ^apman, Hevenge for Honour, 
i. 1; 

Fit for the traykr oftJu puissaTtt pike. 

— Works, vol. iii. p. 2 S 9 . 

206. Line 66: Zoioer.— The Quarto of 1600 has lewer, 
changed to lower in that of 1608; the Folio has fewer, 
which Steevens favours as a provincialism = lower. He 
adds: “In Sussex I heard one female servant say to 
another: Speak /ewer, or my mistress will hear you.” 

207. Line 96: Sir THOMAS Erpingham.—Thc Ff. have 
John. The passage is not in the Qq. 

208. Line 160: when blood is their argument; i.e “when 
engaged in battle.” 

209. Line 198: the ill upon his own Aeud— F. 4 has “the 
iU isjipon his own head.” The Qq. retd the fault m or 
the fault is on. Dyce follows F. 4. 

210. Line 243: French crowns. — ^A bald head was fre- 
quently termed a French crown, because th^aldness was 
supposed to come from a certain disease caUedr“tbe 
French disease;” but the pun here evidently relates to 
the double meaning of croivn. The phrase is still further 
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ACT IV. Scone 2, 


played upon in the allusion in line 246 to the crime of 
clipping coin. 

211. Line 262: thy soul of adoration; i.c. “the essential 
thing which men reverence in thee.” 

212. Line 277: 'T is not the balm.—CL Bichard II. iii. 
2. 55, and II. Heni-y IV. iv. 5. 115. 

m 

213. Line 280: The FARCED title nmning fore the Icing. 
— “The extended or swollen title prefixed to the king, 
as for example, kis Most Gracious Ma^sty, the king” 
(John Hunter), Farce (French farcir, whence forcemeat, 
a good ihstiance of jfopular etymology) seems to have been 
^jather a favourite word with the Elizabethans; cf. Troilus 
and Cressida. v. i. 61: “ malice /arceef with wit;” again, 
Every Man Out of His Humour, v. 4: “if thou wouldst 
farce thy lean ribs with it” (Ben Jonson, Works, ii. 180); 
but the use of the word is common. 

m Line 202: Doth rise and help HYPERION to his horse. 
—Eyperion was one of the Titans, who by his sister Tina 
(0«/(») was the father o/Helios, the sun. (Homer calls the 
mother of Helios Euryphaessa.) It is this Hyperion who 
givus his name to the magnificent poem of Keats, in which 
the description of Thea (as Keats calls her) attempting to 
console the fallen god Saturn, is familiar to every lover 
of English poetry. But Shakespeare uses Hxjperion here, 
and in other passages {e.g. Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 207; 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 56), as Homier and other Greek poets use it, 
as the patronymic of Helios =Hyperionion. It may be 
noted that the name should be pronounced HypGrion. 
Johnson admired this passage (289-292) very much; but 
it seems to me that the ultra-classical stjde of imagery 
employed is singularly out of place, considering both tho 
subject (the life of an English labouring man) and the 
speaker.— F. a. m. 

215. Line tSOS : The sense of reckoning, IF tli opposed 
numbers . — The Folio has of, amended by Tyrwhitt to if. 
Tlie meaning of the passage is somewhat obscure, and the 
Cambridge editors (note xvi.) suggest that a line may have 
been lost, which with the help of the Quarto may be sup- 
plied as follows: 

Take from them now 

The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers, 

Lest that the mttUitudes which sta?id before them 
Pluck their hearts from them. 

216. Line 318: cAanines.— Malone says: “One of these 
monasteries was for Carthusian monks, and was called 
Bethlehem; the other was for religious men and women 
of the order of St, Bridget, and was named Sion. They 
were on opposite sides of the Thames, and adjoined the 
royal manor of Sheen, now called Bichmond” (Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p. 404). 

217. Lines 320-322. “Heath (after censuring Warhn»ton's 
interpretation of this passage, and his alteration of all to 
call in line 321) explains this passage thus: “I am sen- 

■ sible that everytSing of this kind (works of pietsi and 
charity) which I have done, or can do, will avail nothing 
towards the remission of this sin; since I well know 
that, after all this is done, true penitence and implor- 
ing pardon, are previously and indispensably necessary 
towards my obtaining it" (Revisal of Shakespeare’s Text, 
p. 277). 


ACT IV. Scene^2. 

218, Lines 2-6: 

Dan. Montez h cheval! My horse! varlet! huiuais! ha! 

Orl. 0 brave spirit! 

Dan. Via! les eanx et la terre,-- 

Orl. Bien puis? I’air et le feu,“ 

Ban. Ciell coiisin Orleans, 

It is a groat pity that Hhakospearo thought fit to insert 
the many little scraps of French wliich disfigure this play, 
at least w'hen they are .so much out of place as they are 
in this passage. I’o make his charatitors speak a coni’ 
posite language, half Eiignsli, half (what i.s sup})osecl to 
be) the language of thefr native country, is a dramatic 
mistake, of which he is very rarely guilty. Heath pro- 
poses to read, instead monte chcval” the reading of 
the old copies, “mon clioval.” The reading in our text 
is Capell’s, Lines |-6, which are omitted in Qq., stand 
tlius in F. 1: 

Doiph. Via les eiues & terre 

Qrleance. Rten pieis le air <5 - fell 
* Dolpk. Cein, Cousin Orleanre. 

Heath remarks in his Bevival of Shakcsi>care’8 Text (p. 
217): “ It is hardly worth while to mend this nonsense. 
But the dull duty of an editor . . . obliges him to think 
nothing beneath his attention which his author did not 
think it beneath him to w'rite." Ho proposes to read: 

Lau. Vuj'ez — eaux et la terre. 

Orl. Bien— !'<»*> et le/eut 

Dan. I-c ciel—tvnsin Orleans} 

which he thus explains: “ We •'mat suppose tho Dauphin, 
seeing his lft)rsc curvet at some distance from tho stage, 
cries out ‘See, the watfms and the earth ’—he was going to 
say, how high ho mounts above tbenii but is interrupted 
by Orleans, who answers, ‘ This is very well ; but as to 
the other elements, the air and tho fire, wdiat say you 
to them?’ To%vhich the Dauphin replies, ‘Ay, anti the 
heaven too, cousin Orleans;’ meaning by this rodomon- 
tade of his that his horse would even surmount that too 
if there were occasion" (nt supra, p. 278). This explana- 
tion is certainly ingenious, and has tho merit of making 
sense of the passage. I doubt very much whether any 
Frenchman would ever have tised such an expression as 
Mien puis. But, after all, this non.sense may only be an 
echo of tho Dauifiiin’s boasting description in act iii, sc. 7 
above; compare especially lines 13-17 and A. M. 

219. Line 11: MndS DOUT fimwj.— The .gf. have doubt: 
Qq. omit the pas,?^gc. Tho emendation is Bowe’s. Grant 
White and Knight retain doubt, as meaning “to make to 
doubt, to terrify." The verb d^ut in this sense - “ to do 
out," “to extinguish," is found in many provincial dia- 
lects of EnglancPat the present day. Stoevens, on tho 
authority of the Bov. H. Homer, says it was still used in 
Wa|^wickslure in his day (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 407). It 
is commonly used still in to'onshiro, Wiltshire, Somer- 
setshire; and in Yorkshmj tlic subslantivc dout is used - 
“an extinguisher." H certainly would seem to be the 
right reading here; and it is reinarloihle that in tho only 
other pas.Siige in ;5Jiakes]>eari‘ in which- this word occurs, 
on tlio authority of K. 1, it i.s there printed doubt, namely 
in Laertes* speech: 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


NOTES TO KING HENHY Y. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


I have a 'lieech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly douts it. —Hamlet, iv. 7. 191, 192, 

Qq. and tlie other Ff. have drowns (substantially'^. The 
word dout would not be familiar to Londoners, and there- 
fore the alteration in this passage to drowns is one very 
likely to have been made by the copyist or printer. Shake- 
speare uses the kindred words don=“ do on" three times, 
.and doj7'=“do off” eight times. These were, however, 
much more common than dout; but we may compare in 
Ophelia’s song, iv. 5. 52, 53: 

Then up he rose, and donn’d his clothes, 

, And dttpp'd the chamber door. 

The reading in aU the old c(?iiies is dujpt— -F. A. M. 

220. Line 29: To purge this jkld of such a hilpifg / oe. 
— Compare Komeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 44: “Helen and Hero, 
hildings;" Cymbeline, ii. 3. & hildmg for a livery;" 
and, as adjective, II. Henry IV. i. 1. 57: “He was some 
hilding fellow.” The word is a shc||’tened form of hilder- 
ling or hindorling. (As to its meaning and derivation, see 
Taming of the Shrew, note 70.) 

221. Lines 36, 37: ** 

For our approach shall so much dare the field 
That England shall couch down in fear and yields 
Johnson says (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 408): “To dare the 
field is a phrase in falconry.” This is scarcely correct, 
for there is no instance of the use of such a phrase in 
connection with falconry; but this use of the word dare, 
in the sense in which it is used here, is very common, and 
may be traced back to a very early period of English lit- 
erature, In the PronTbtorium Parvulorum we have 
“ Baryn’, or drowpyn’, or prively to be hydde (priuyly 
to hydyn, K. prevyly ben hyd, ll?) Latito, lateo, Cath.” 
The editor of the Camden Soc. edn. of this work gives a 
^'ery interesting note, in which he quotes Palsgrave, who 
gives “to dare, prye or loke about me, Je advise alen- 
tour, ‘ What daresf thou on this facyon, me thynketh thou 
woldest catche larkes.’” He also gives an instance of 
the use of dare in the sense of “to crouch down," “to 
hide one’s self” from Lydgate’s Minor Poems, 174: 

With woodecokkys leme for to dare. 

Chaucer also uses dare in the same sense in the Shipman’s 
Tale: 

an olde appalled wight, 

As ben thise wedded men, that lie and dare. 

As in a fourme sitteth a wery hare; 

and Cotgrave gives ^‘Uotir, to squat, ly close to the 
ground, like iXlcMmj larke, or afTriglit^ fowle ” In these 
last three cases the sense of the word is passive; but we 
have an instance of the active use of the word in Fletcher’s 
Pilgrim, i. 1: -n 

But there’s another in the wind, some castrel. 

That hovers over her, and dares h®r daily; 

Some flick’ring slave. 

—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, p. ggi. 

And in Shakessioare’s Henrji VIII. iii. 2. 282, wo have: 

And dare us with Ins cap like larks. 

It was chiefly in the capture of larks that darwig was 
employed. ISTot only hawks were used, but also mirrors 
and plece.H of scarlet cloth, <fec. Naaes gives a long quo- 
tation from The Gentleman’s Kecreation as to the method 
of teking woodlarks by tel*rifying\ith a hobby (a kind of 


hawk). It is evident that the allusion in our text is to 
the sport, if it may be so called, of larks. The 

Constable of France means to say that the English will 
crouch down in fear at the approach of the French, "^like 
larks that are dared by a hawk.-— F. A. m. 

222. Line 45: fixed candlesticks. — Ancient ca7idle sticks 
vrefh frequently made in the form of human figures hold- 
ing in their hands the sockets for the lights. See the 
woodcut in the Var. Ed. xvii. 410. 

223. Line 60*^ J stay hut for my GUIDON. - The Ff. read 
“Guard: on,” <fec., which is defendijd by Maloae on the 
groimd that “p-ward means here nothing more than t]^e 
men of war whose duty it was to attend on the Constable 
of France, and among those his standard, that is, his 
standard-bearer.” The present reading is adopted by the 
Cambridge editors, Knight, Byce, Kolfe, and others. It 
is given in the Cambridge edn. as an anonymous conjec- 
ture “apud Rann;” but it was made independent!^ by 
Dr. Tliaekeray, late provost of Kkig’s College, Cambridge, 
in his copy of Hares’ Glossary (see Cambridge edn. note 
xvii. on this play). Cotgrave explains guidon as “a stan- 
dard, ensigne, or banner . . . also he that beares it.” 
This reading is confirmed by Holinshed. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

224. Lines 11-14: 

Bed. Farewell, good Salishury; and good luck go with 
thee! 

Exe. Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day: 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 

For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour. 

The Ff. give lines 11, 13, and 14 to Bedford, and line 12 to 
Exeter. The transposition was made by Thirlby, and is 
confirmed by the Qq. ^ 

225. Line 40: the feast of Crispian.—Samt Crispin’s Bay, 
October 25th. “ Crispin and Crispian were brothers who 
went with St. Benis from Borne to preach in France. 
They supported themselves by making shoes, and were 
supplied with leather by angels to make shoes for the 
poor. Being denounced as Christians, they were cruelly 
tortured, and then beheaded at Soissons. The Roman 
tradition fixes their death in A.D. 300, but other author- 
ities give the date thirteen years earlier” (Christian 
Symbols, by Mrs. Clement, p. 83). 

226. Line 44: He that shall live this day, and SEE old 

age.-— The Folio, reads: ' 

He that shall see this day, and hue old age. 

The transposition was made by Pope, and is supported 
by the Quarto reading: 

He that outlives this day and sees old age. 

227. Line 48: And say These wounds I had on Cris- 
pm’^ day.'* —This line is in the Qq. (btt out of its proper 
place): the Ff. omit it. 

228. Line 62: Familiar in HIS MOUTH.— The reading of 
the Ff. The Qq. have their mouths, for wjj^ich Byce zeal- 
ously argues. Collier and Staunton also follow th^ Quar- 
tos, but most of the other editors adhere to the Folio 
reading. 
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ACT IV. Scene -i. 


229. Lines 57-59.— As Johnson very aptly observes, 
this prediction has not been verified; “the feast of €ris~ 
pin passes by without any mention of Agincourt” (Var. 
Ed. vol. xvii. p. 417). In fact it maybe doubted whether 
one in a thousand— we may say ten thousand— persons in 
England knows the date of the Battle of Agincourt at all, 
or which is St. Crispin’s day; except in the latter cas% of 
course, members of what used to be called the “gentle 
craft,” i.e. shoemakers. In a curious book called The 
Shoemaker’s Glory or Princely History the Gentle- 
Craft (first published in 1598, and frequently reprinted) 
by Thomas Peloney, Chore is much said in glorification of 
Cirspin and Crispianus, the two brothers, of whom a very 
different account is given to that quoted in note 225 
above. But it is curious that, throughout this pamphlet, 
there is no mention made of the battle of Agincourt. — 
P. A. M. 

23®'. Line 104: abounding valou7\—The reading of the 
Ef. The Qq. have ahimd^nt Theobald read a hoimding, 
and Collier’s MS, corrector has rebounding. 

231. Line 105: the bullet’s grazing.— Ff. read bullets 
Hanmer first corrected this to bullet’s. F. 1 has erasing; 
F. 2, F 3, F. 4 grasing, which is evidently right. 

232. Line 107: Killing in r:6lapse of mortality; i.e. 
“ at the very moment when their mortal elements are 
being dissipated into nothingness.” 

ACT IV. Scene 4. 

233. Line 4: Qualitie eahnie custure SoF. 1; F. 2, 
F. 3 have Qualtity; F. 4 reads Quality. This has been 
sometimes amended thus: Quality! callino, custore me! 
in accordance with Boswell’s conjecture; he suggests that 
Pistol is here humming contemptuously an old Irish song 
called Calling custore nie, the music of which is given 
in the Var. Ed. xvii. pp. 420, 427. In Mr. Alfred Perceval 
Graves’s Irish Songs and Ballads, after mentioning that 
the air of Colleen Oge Asthore is Callino Caskerame, 
quoting Stokes, Life of Petrie, he^ays: “ It is evidently to 
this tune that Shakespeare alludes in the play of Henry 
V., act iv., scene 4, wdiere Pistol, on meeting a French 
soldier, exclaims, ‘Quality! Caleii, 0 custure me’ [the 
emendation of Malone] . . . Cale7i 0 Gv,sture me is an 
attempt to spell and pretty nearly represents the sound 
of ‘Colleen oge astore,’ and these words mean, ‘young 
girl, my treasure.’ ” [I agree most strongly with Staunton 
in considering that this conjecture of Boswell’s is “too 

"i)reposterous.” "VYhat on earth the refrain, Callbio eas- 
tore me» has to do with the context here, I cannot imagine. 
It seems to me too ridiculous to suppose that Pistol 
should sing the refrain of an Irish song which could have 
no possible earthly meaning in the situation, and wftich 
would indicate an indifference which he neither felt nor 
even wished to affget. It will be observed throughout 
the scene, that all his answers are veiy much to the pd!nt, 
even if he does not understand French, Though War- 
burton’s emendations are generally very far-fetched, he 
certainly seem^ to have hit upon the right explanation of 
the wretched nonsense which is printed in F. 1. Pistol 
imitates the Frenchman’s pronunciation of quality, and 
says, as Warburton reads, eality— construe me. This is 


exactly in keeping with Pistol’s style (fif speaking, as^ i!i 
the very next speech he ridicules the Frenchman’s pro- 
nunciation of Seigneur Dieu. It is quite possible that, ori- 
ginally, what Pistol said on the stage was Qualitie, ealitic 
(mimicking the Frenchman), which in the hands of the 
copyist, or printer, became the egregious nonsense which 
the Cambridge editors, among others, are content to print. 
YTien wo consider that throughout this phfy the French 
is printed, both in Qcp and Ff. , in the most ridiculously 
blundering manner,— every conceivable mistake being in- 
troduced not only into the French of the Englishmen, who 
are supposed to speak the language badly, but into that of 
the Frenchmen, who are sup?»“)sed to speak it correctly,— 
considering this, why s1k)|i1<1 wo go out of our way to 
hunt up the original song, which is totally opposed to 
the context, when such a^ery obvious correction, as that 
made by Warburton, stares one in the face, I cannot 
imagine. I have not altered the reading of the text be- 
cause it is the reading of F. 1; but none the less do I feel 
bound to protest against the adherence to the old read- 
ing in such a case as this, though it is following the 
example of sucli able editors as those of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare.— E. A. M.] 

234. Line 9: on point of Fox. — For this curious old word 
(s=sword) ct Bartholomew Fair, ii. 1: “"What would you 
have, sister, of a fellow that knows nothing but a basket- 
hilt, and an old/oa; in’tj^' (Ben Jonson, Gifford’s cd. iv. p. 
429). So the Captain, iii. 5: 

Put up your .sword, 

I’ve seen it often^is u./Itv. 

Hi —Beaumont and I'lctcher (Work.s, vol. i. p, 632 ). 

235. Line 15: Or I wilPfcteh thy rim out at thy t/weat— • 
There has been some considerable difi'erenco of opinion 
as to what Pistol means here by rim, and several emen- 
dations have been proposed; but they are unnecessary. 
F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have rynvme; F. 4 has Nares gives: 
“Aim or Itym. The peritoneum or membrane inclosing the 
intestines. ‘The membrane of the belly.” Wilkins Beal. 
Char. Alph. Index.” (The work quoted is Bishop Wilkins’ 
Essay towards a Heal Character and a Philosophical Lan- 
guage, 16CS.) He also quotes from another work, 1662. 
Johnson gives in his Dictionary (edn. 1706), under Aim, 
the following sentence in a passage from Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Vulgar Errors: “as the peritoneum or rim of 
the belly may be broke,” Skinner also giveju (in the Ety- 
mologium, licensed 16G8): “the inner Aim of the belly, 
Peritonmim.” So^^hat there can be no dfubt as to the 
meaning of the word in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. As to its use in Shakespeai’e’s time, I cannot 
find the word given by any earljwDictionary in thiwense; 
nor does it occur in Batman on Bartholomo (J)e Proprie- 
tatibus Berum), where one might expect it. It is used 
twice in Chapman’s Homer, in Iliad, bk. v. lines 636-538: 

^ ^ The^auce his target iook. 

Which could not interrupt the blow, that through it clearly .strook, 
And in his belly’s Hm was sheathed beneath his girdle-stead ; 

and in Iliad, bk, xiv. line 371, in describing the death of 
Satnius: 

And stroftk him in hts belly'-s rim, '&c, 

In both ca^s the wound was fatal; but rim may mean 
nothing more in both passage.? but “the outside edge.” 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 
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Steevens says that -^lolland “in his translation of Pliny’s 
Natural History, several times mentions the rim of the 
paunch.” I can only find one such mention, in bk. xxviii. 
ch. 9: “Even as the nm of the paunch, which is called 
in Latine centipellis" (vol. ii. p. 321). Now centipelUs 
means “the second stomach of ruminating animals,” and 
it is probably the coat of the stag’s second stomach which 
Pliny means. 'Nares and Steevens both quote a passage 
from Sir Ai-thur Gorge’s translation of Lucan (1614), bk. i. : 

The slender rimme too weak to part 

The boyling liver from the heart. 

Here n'mme must mean the midriff or diaphragm (Latin 
prcecordia). Finally, in Sir'iChomas Elyot’s Castel of 
Helthe (first published in 1533), bk. iii. ch. 1, is a passage 
(quoted by Richardson sub voce): “Which ascendynge up 
into the head, and touchynge the n^yne, w’-hereinthe brayne 
is wrapped.” Here njyne evidently means the membrane 
of the brain. 

Although it appears from the abovS that rim, in Shake- 
speare’s time, wms used in no exact anatomical sense, yet 
it is tolerably clear that no alteration of the |ext is neces- 
sary. Pistol meant by Hm some vital part of the intes- 
tines. If any emendation were needed, perhaps reins= 
kidneys would be the most probable one.— p. a. m. ^ 

236. Line 19: Brass, cut! —As the French word bras 
was pronounced, in Shakespeare’s time, e-vactly as it is 
now pronounced (see Douce’s note, quoted in Var. Ed. 
vol. xvii. p. 429), it would appear that Shakespeare did 
not know how to pronounce French, though he might be 
able to read it. But it i^ossible this joke was a bit of 
actor’s “gag." The commutators in Tar. Eii., in print- 
ing brau and braw as representing;^the pronunciation of 
bras, do not show much knowledge of French orthoepy. 
— P. A. M. 

237. Line 23: moj/A— Johnson says: “iifoy is apiece of 
money, whence moi d'or or ynoi of gold ’* (Var. Ed. vol. 
xiii. p. 430). But Dyce points out that this etymology 
of moidore is wrong, and that this coin did not exist in 
Shakespeare’s time. He says 7noy is the same as ynuid 
(or mwy), which Cotgrave gives as a measure -about five 
quarters English measure. Douce says “27 mops were 
equal to two tons ” (Illustrations, p. 860). It may be noted 
that in writing 7nop for ynoi Shakespeare was not wrong, 
as Cotgrave gives ?uoi/=“me, I, myself."— P. A. M. 

238. Line 80: 'll fer him, and PIRK 7mn.— Cf. Middle- 
ton’s A Game at Chess, iii. 1: “You shall have but small 
cause, for I’ll firk you" (Works (Dyce^ edn.), vol. iv. 
p. 570). The word is of not uncommon occurrence in 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

239. Line 76.— A passage from Mr. Sjunonds’ Shak- 
spere’s Predecessors will serve as comiSentary on this 
and the next line. After mentioning the stock characters 
repi-esented in the Moralities, Mr. Symonds continiws: 
“Prominent ant5»ng this mo’Sioy company moved the 
Devil, leaping upon the stage dressed like a bear. His 
fre(iuont but not inseparable comrade was the Vice— 
that tricksy incarnation of the wickedness which takes 
all shapi‘s, and wli().se fiuitastic feats seej^-e a kind of sym- 
pathy. The Vice was unknown in the English J(|;iracle8, 
and played no marked part iS!l the French Moralities, He 


appears to have been a native growth, peculiar to the 
transitional epoch of our moral interludes. By gradual 
deterioration or amelioration, he passed at length ^to 
the Fool or Clown of Shakspere’s comedy. But at the 
moment of which we are now treating, the Vice was a 
more considerable personage. He represented that ele- 
men*^ of evil which is inseparable from human nature. 
Viewed from one side he was eminently comic; and his 
pranks cast a gleam of merriment across the dulness of 
the scenes thro*jigh which he hovered with the lightness 
of a Harlequin. Like Harlequin, fi^e wore a v| 2 or and 
carried a lathe sword. It was part of his business to 
belabour the Devil with this sword; but w'hen the piec^ 
was over, after stirring the laughter of the people by his 
jests, and heaping mischief upon mischief in the heart of 
man, nothing was left for Vice but to dance down to Hell 
upon the Devil’s back. The names of the Vice are as 
various as the characters which he assumed, and as i^he 
nature of the play required. At root he remains inva- 
riably the same — a flippant and per?istent elf of evil . . . 
The part of the Vice was by far the most original feature 
of the Moralities, and left a lasting impression npon1:he 
memory of English folk long after it had disappeared 
from the stage" (Shakspere’s Predecessors, pp. 150, 161). 
A full account of the Vice will be found in note 805 of 
Richard III. Compare also Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 134-140. 

ACT IV. Scene 5. 

240. Line 11: Let ’s die in honour. —The Ff. omit honour, 
but the corresponding line in the Qq. has “Let’s die with 
honour," 

241. Line 16: His fairest danghter is CONTAMINATED.— 
The reading of the Ff. The Qq. have contamuraclce. 
Dyce reads confaminaie. 

242. Line 18: Let us 07i heaps go offer up our lives.--' 
Steevens and some others add from the Qq. the line: 

Unto these English, or else die with fame, 

243. Line 22: The devil take oi'der now!— The characters 
of Bourbon and Orleans are sharply contrasted here. At 
a time when every moment is of priceless value, Orleans 
debates the question of order in the attack that should 
be made at once; while Bourbon, smarting under the 
sense of defeat, indignantly casts such considerations to 
the winds, 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

244. Line 34: mistful.—The Ff. have mixtful, happily 
changed to mistful by 'Warburton. 

245. Lines 35-38: Holinshed, copying almost verbatim 
from Hall, gives the following account of the circum- 
stances which led to the king giving the cruel order to 
kill all the prisoners: “But when the outcrie of the 
lackies and boies, which ran awaie for fecJCe of the French- 
men tfius spoiling the campe, came to the king’s ears, he 
doubting least his enimies should gather togither againe, 
and begin a new field; and mistrusting further that the 
l)risoners would he an aid to his enimies, #r the %ene 
enimies to their takers in d^ed if they were suffered to 
line, contrarie to his accustomed gentleness, commanded 
by sound of trumpet, that euerie man (vpon paijiie of 
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ACT I VC Scone 8. 


cleatli) should uncontinentlie slaic liis prisoner. When 
this dolorous decree, and pitlMl proclamation was pro- 
notinced, pitie it was to s^e how some Frenchmen were 
suddenlie sticked with daggers, some were l)raine(l with 
pollaxes, some slaine with malls, other had their throats 
cut, and some their bellies panched, so that in effect, 
hauing respect to the great number, few prisonersrvere 
saued” (vol. iii. pp. 81, 82). 

ACT IV. Scene 7. 

246. iJines 5-11. -•The description of the massacre of 
prisoners, quoted above from Holinshed, scarcely war- 
rants such approval of the king’s conduct which Gower 
here gives. Some of the commentators have pointed out 
that there is an apparent contradiction here; and that 
the reason assigned for the massacre of the prisoners is 
not the same as that given in the last scene; but the fact 
is *hat Shakespeare was simply following Holinshed, as 
may Ise seen from the»quotation given in the last note. 
When we examine the facts, as related in the more trust- 
worthy chroniclers of the time, we find that there is really 
no contradiction; because there were two batches of 
prisoners. The first batch was taken before the attack 
on the camp by the French; the second was captured 
after those of the enemy, who had rallied, had been at- 
tacked by the English, and put to the rout. Henry's posi- 
tion was certainly a very desperate one, and justified very 
extreme measures; for his forces were so insignificant in 
number that they could not possibly defend their position 
and guard the prisoners too. It is possible that the threat, 
if even partly carried out, of killing the prisoners would 
effectively stop any attempt on the part of the French to 
renew the conflict; for so many princes and noblemen of 
distinction were captured, that the French must have 
known thaif tlieir enemy held hostages whose lives were 
too valuable to be risked by any attempt to retrieve riie 
fortunes of the day. It is certain that a large number of 
prisoners were killed on this occasion; it is equally cer- 
tain a large number were spared. Harclyng, who was 
present at tlie battle, gives tae following account (cc. 
xiiii. Chapiter): 

The feld he had and held it all that night, 

But when came woorde of [hoste and] enemies, 

For whiche the! slewe all prisoners doune right, 

Sauf dukes and erles in fell and cruell wise; 

And then the prees of enimies did supprise 
Their owne people, y* mo were dede through pres. 

Then our menne might haue slain y* tyme no lese. 

—Reprint, i8xs, p. 375. 

247. Line 51: great -hBlly doublet. have put a 
hyphen between the two words great and belly, for the 
same reason given by the Clarendon edd.; namelv, that 
by so doing we are following the analogy of thm-helly 
doublet in Love’s Labour’s Lost (See note 56 on that 
play.) In additiCn to the passage there quoted by Stubbes 
we may give the following extracts from Stubbel, who, 
speaking of these great-belly doublets, says: “How, what 
handsomnes can be in these dubblettes ... let wyse 
menrtiudge,*^For for my parte, handsomnes in them I see 
none, and much lesse profyte. And to be plaine, I neuer 
sawe any weare them, but I supposed him to be a man 
inclijied to gourmandice, gluttonie, and suche like 
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“ For what may these great bellies pgniflc elsThaivtliat 
either they are siicho, or els are affected that way? This 
is the truest signification that I could euer presage or 
diuyne of them. And thi.s ninye eueryc one iudge of them 
that sccth them; for certaiiie 1 am there wa.s nqiier any 
kinde of apparell euer iiiiiented that could more dispro- 
portion the body of man than these Diil)lets with great 
bellies" QiiGW Shak. Soc. Iteprint, p. 55). ^ 

248. Line 76: To BOOK our dead, and then to bury them. 
— For this sense of the verb book compare Sonnet cxvii. 9: 

Jiooi’ botlj iny wilfulness and errors down. 

So II. Henry IV. iv. 3. 50. Collier’s MS. Corrector gave 
look, which some etUtors'*iiave adopted, comparing As 
You Like It, ii. 6. 34: “ j?Ie hath been all this day to look 
you,” ix. “for you.” 

249. Line 81: their wounded steeds. —The Ff. have with, 
corrected by Malone. I’he lino is not in the Qq. 

250. Lines 102-10^— King Arthur is said to have won 
a great victory over the Saxons in a garden ivhere leeks 
did groin, anj^ Saint David ordered that every one of the 
king’s soldiers should wear a leek in his cap in honour 
thereof. Hence the Welsh custom of wearing the emblem 
(fii St. David’s Day, March 1st. Mr. Stone reminds us that 
a Welshman with a leek in his hat figures in the fourth 
plate of the Rake’s Progress. Also that Peregrine Pickle s 
friend Cadwallader was “once maimed by a carman, with 
whom I (quarrelled, Kjoausc iic ridi^mlcd my leek on xSt. 
David’s day; my skull was fractured by a butcher's cleaver, 
on the like occasion” (Peregrine Pickle, ii. xxxviii.). For 
some accoij^t of the origin, ffl the custom see Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities (cdn. 1B77, pp. 627-54). 

o 

261. Line 104: Monmouth Fuller, in his Worthies 
of Wales, says: “The best caps were formerly made at 
Monmouth where the Capper’s chaple doth still remain.’* 

262. Line 132: toho, if alive, &c.— Capell and others read 
a’ live. 

263. Line 142: quite from the a7iswer of Ms degree — 
Johnson explains this: “ A man of such station as is not 
bound to hazard his person to aimoer to a challenge from 
one of the soldier's low degree" (Var. Ed. vol. xvii. p. 446). 

254. Line 161.— Shakespeare here alludes to a historical 
fact. Henry was felled to the ground by the Duke of 
Alen<?on, but recovered himself and slew ^vo of tlie duke's 
attendants. 

''act IV. Scene 8.* 

266. Line 53: Your ^najesty came, &g. —Williams’s de- 
fence of himself is a thoroughly manly one. He is not 
afraid to tell t>e king to his face that whatever indigni- 
ties his majesty suffered at his hands were incident to his 
supposed condition, and could not rightfully he resented 
by the»*king as king. 

266. Lino 109: Davy Qam, esqmre.—Tlxm gentleman, 
being sent by Henry, before the battle, to find out the 
strength of the enemy, madi'. this report: “May it please 
you, my liege, tk'U'Ci are enough to ho killed, enough to 
bo takeiv prisoners, and (mough to run away.” He saved 
the king’s life in the field (Malone), 
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-^CT V. Prologue. 

257. Line 12: iDhiJJler.~~‘‘ An officer who walks first in 
processions, or before persons in high stations, on occa- 
sions of ceremony” (Hanmer). It seems to have been one 
of the duties of this person to clear the way before the 
king or high official whom he preceded. Steevens refers 
us to (amongst other passages) the Isle of Gulls, 160C: 
“And Manasses shall go before like a whiffler, and make 
way with his liorns.” Chapman has a graphic use of the 
word in his eulogistic lines prefixed to the Paithful 
Shepherdess: 

But as a poet, that scholar, makes 
Vuljjarity his whiffler, and takes 
Passage with ease ; ** 

and other instances of its occurrence might be quoted. 
Douce, undoubtedly, gives the right derivation of the 
word fi*om whij[jle^ “a fife,” tohifflers being originally 
“those who preceded armies or processions as fifers” 
(Illustrations, p. 311). W?i{ffler=a trifler, a deceiver, is 
derived from the verb “to whiffle” = “to blow in gusts,” 
“to veer about as the wind does.” 

258. Lines 30-34: 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, ^ 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellmi broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit. 

To welcome him ! ^ 

This, as it turned out, was a most unfortunate prophecy. 
It refers, of course, to thorgj’ell-known favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, Bobert Dever(3lt, Earl of Essex, ">who, accor- 
ding to Stow, on March 27, 1599 “^hout two a clocke in 
the afternoone, . . . tooke horse in Seeding Lane, 
and from thence being accompanied with diners Koble 
men and many others, himselfe very plainely attired, 
roade through Grace-streete, Cornehill, Cheapside, and 
other high streets, in all which places and in the fieldes, 
the people pressed exceedingly to beholde him, especially 
in the high wayes for more then foure myles space crying 
and saying, God bless your Lordship, God preserue your 
Honour &c., and some followed him vntill the Euening, 
onely to behold him: when hee and his companie came 
foorth of London, the Skie was very calme and cleere, 
but before hee could get past Iseldon, there arose a great 
blacke cloude in the northeast, and sodainely came light- 
ening and thurrder, with a great shower of haile & raine, 
the which sora^helde as an ominous prodigic” (pp. 787, 
788). It was under such auspicious circumstances that 
Essex set out on his expedition to Ireland, the object 
being to suppress the rebdlion of Tyrone; but it would 
seem that, during the summer of that year, he became 
uneasy in his mind as to the decay of h^ft influence with 
the queen; and, after many consultations with his friends, 
he took upon himself to return to England without le^e, 
and came privahily to the coiart at Nonsuch, i September 
28th, 1599: “where hee prostrated himselfe heefore the 
(Jueeno: who gaue him good wordes, and sayd hee was 
welcome: willed him to goe to his lodging, and rest him 


1 This palace was at Cheam in Surrey, between Sutton and Epsom, 
about 15 miles from l.ondon. 


after so wearie a iournie: the second of October he was 
committed to the custodie of the Lorde Keeper” (pp. 7S8, 
789). This was the beginning of the fall of Es^x.-— 
F. A. M. 

259. Line 38: The emperor's.— The Folio reading. The 
conjectural emendation emperor has been adopted by 
se'v'iral editors. The allusion is to the Emperor Sigismund, 
whose wife was Henry’s second cousin. The “coming” 
referred to took place in May, 1416. ' 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

260. Line 85: huswife.— This is the usual spelling 
housewife in the Folio. Pistol uses the word contemptu- 
ously in the sense of hussy. 

261. Line 86: my Nell is dead. — The early editions have 

Boll, which the Cambridge editors retain, assuming that 
the slip was “the author's own;” but this is extremely 
improbable. ^ 

262. — .Johnson observes at the close of this scene: “The 
comick scenes of The History of Henry the Fourth^ and 
Fifth are now at an end, and all the comick personages 
are now dismissed. Falstaff and JMrs. Quickly are dead; 
Nym and Bardolph are hanged; Gadshill was lost imme- 
diately after the robbery; Poins and Peto have vanished 
since, one knows not how; and Pistol is now beaten into 
obscurity. I believe every reader regrets their departure. ” 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

263. Line 12; brother England.— F. 1 has Ireland, which 
F. 2 corrects. This is not in the Qq. 

264. Line 17: The fatal BALls of murde^-ing BASllilSKS.— 
Tlie word-play is more obvious if we remember the double 
meaning of basilisk: a fabulous snake, whos'S glance was 
fatal; and a large cannon. For the former see note 185, 
II. Henry VI., and compare (among many passages) 
Bichard III. i. 2. 150, 151: 

Glou. Thine eyes, sweet lady, have infected mine. 

Anne. Would they weTe basilisks, to strike thee dead! 

For the latter, compare I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 56: 

Of basUishs, of cannon, culverin. 

265. Line 27: Jlnto this BAR a7id royal interview. — 
Johnson explains bar here as meaning “harrier,” “place 
of congress.” The actual place of conference was the 
cathedral of St. Peter at Troyes; but since, as Malone 
observes, St. Peter’s Church would not admit of the French 
king and queen, (fee., retiring, and then appearing again 
on the scene, the editors are united in supposing it to 
occur in a palace. 

266. ^Line 49: freckl'd coM?sZtp.— Compare Midsummer 
Night’s Bream, ii. 1. 10-13: 

The cowslips tall her pensionersjje: 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

. Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours. 

267. Line 49.— The bumet, formerly prized as a salad 

plant, is the Poterium Sanguisorba. * 

268. Line 50: ALL uniwrrected.— The Ff. have withaL 
This is not in the Qq. 
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263. Line 54; And AS ottr vineyards — The FL have all^ 
corrected by Eoderick. It is not in the Qq. 

27^. Line 61: diffus'd.— ThQ Folio has defus’d; as in 
Eichard III. i. 2. 78. Schmidt would retain that form, 
explaining it as “shapeless." Waihurton defines diffus’d 
as “extravagant;” Johnson as “wild, irregular, straii|;e. 

[There can be little doubt def used is the right form of 
the word in this passage, as well as in Richard III. i. 2. 
78. (See note 81 on that play; in which note, by the way, 
the word should be spelt defuse in the quotation from 
Lear, i. 4? 2^ Shakespeare only once uses the form dif- 
fyised in Merry Wives, iv. 4. 54, where it means “wild,” 
“uncouth.” He uses the verb diffuse in the sense of 
“ to scatter,” “ to pour over” in The Tempest, iv. 1. 78, 79; 

Wlio with thy saffron wings upon niy flowers 
Diffiisest honey-drops, refreshing showers. 

It may be noted that the Latin word defundere is very 
rare in the ante- Augustan period, and occurs neither in 
Cicero lior Ccesar. Hoi^ce uses it twice in the ordinary 
sense of “ to pour out,” Satire, ii. 2. 58; Odes, iv. 5. 34; and 
onc^ poetically, Epistles, i. 12. 29. It need scarcely be 
said that diffundere, from which diffuse is derived, is a 
totally different word and is common enough.— f. a. m.] 

271. Line 77: a cuksorary eye.— The Ff. have ciirselarie, 
the Qq. cursemry. 

272. Line 84.— Neither Clarence nor Huntington appears 
in the Dramatis Personte, as neither speaks a word. 
Huntington was John Holland, Earl of Huntington, who 
afterwards married the widow of Edmond Mortimer, Earl 
of March (Malone). 

273. Line 161: plain and uncoined consta^icy.— Like 
a plain piece of metal bearing as yet no marks of the die. 

274. Line f231: triis cher et devin.—A& the Cambridge 
editors remark, it is clear that the king is meant to speak 
bad French. 

275. Line 241: untemperi7ig.-~-Vmoitemxig. Lacking 
the power to persuade in one’s lavour. 

276. Line 263: hroJeen music.— Mv. Chappell (Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 246) formerly explained this 
as “the music of a stringed band;” but, according to 
Mr. W. A. Wright (Clarendon Press ed. of As You Like It, 
p. 89), he now gives the following explanation: “Some 
instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., were 
formerly made in sets of four, which when played 
together formed a ‘consort.’ If one or more of the instni- 
ments of one set were substituted for the corresponding 
ones of another set, the result was no longer a ‘consort,’ 
but ‘ broken music.’ ” In Troilus and Cressida, iii. 1. 62, 
and As You Like It, i. 2. 150, as here, there is arplay 
upon the expression. 

277. Line 265: f^ueen of all, Katharine.— Dyce adopts 
Capell’s queen of all Katharines, which is very plausible. 

278. Lines 275, 276: d'lme de votre soigneurio indigne 
serviteur.— The reading of the Cambridge edition. The 
Folio <1ias it,*^‘d'une nostve Seigneur indignio seruiteur,” 
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which is unintelligible. Pope reads; “ <|f.uno vostre indigne 
serviteur,” a reading adojited also by tlm. Variorum of 
1821, Knight, Grant White, Hudson, and some other 
odit<ms. 

279. Line 348: pcrspeetivdy; i.e. as through an optical 
contrivance called a perspective. Kor an account of pn'- 
S 2 >ectives see Richard IF. note 150. 

280. Line 350: ivar hath NKVKR entered.- -I'ho early edi-' 
tions omit never, which Rowe inserted, (’apell has uof. 

281. Line 361: and TilKN in sequel all.-AW omits f/icj?., 
which F. 2 supplies. 

282. Line 369: Prceclaris^inius,— In the original treaty 
the word is correctly written preecarissimus, but the error 
occurs in Holinslied and was copied by Shakespeare. 

283. Lino 394; the qiactuni . — “ Tlie old Folios have it the 
pation, whicli makes me believe the author's word was 
p>action, a word inoru proper on the occasion of a peace 
struck up. A passion of two kingdoms for one another is 
an odd expression. An amity and political harmony may 
be fixed betwixt two countries, and yet either people be 
far from having a passion for the other" (Theobald). 

^84. Line 398: Prc'pare loe, dfcc.— The Quartos of 1600 and 
1608 end with this speech: 

Hen. Why then fair Katharine, 

Come give me thy luuicl: 

Our marriage wMl wo present 'inlenmiase, 

And end our hatred by a bond of love. 

Then will I swear to Kate, and Kale to me, 

And may our vows once^'ule, unbroken be. 

286. Lino *400; surety of our LEAaui3.--Tl)ie I'T. bavo 
leagues, corrected by Y/alker. 

286. Lino 402.— The Cambridge editors observe The 
printer of the Second I'blio, when he misread ‘Honet’ for 
‘Sonet,’ probably supposed it to be the title of the poem 
of fourteen linos which the Chorus speaks, though the 
position of the word is ambiguims. The printer of the 
Fourth Folio and Rowe place it as if it belonge-d to the 
Enter Chorus rather than to the PIxeAint. I'ope omittotl 
the word altogether, and it did not reappear till Mr. Di'ce 
restoi’ed it." The sennet was a nniaioal jvhrase given out 
by the trumpets to announce an arrival or departure; the 
word often occurs in stage-tlirections, taking forms the 
most diverse— ajnet, sitpiate, synnet, and even 
senate. Cf. Clarendon Press note on Lcari, i. 1, 34. 

*■ EPILOGUE. ’ 


287. Line 2: “XTnequal to the weight of his 

subject and bending beneath Ot; or ho may moan, as in 
Hamlet [iii. 2. KJp], ‘Here stooping to your clemency’" 
(Steevens). Schmidt also hesitates between these two 
explanations. 

ft' 

288. 'Winc7: the UHiVhVshef't garden.— P’^nu'c. f4t(‘cvens 
observes that in Ihe Tnmiugof the Shrew, j. 1. :{, 4, aMinilar 
distinction is bestowed upon Lombardy: 

I am arriv'd fur fruitful Lombardy, 
of great Italy. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO KING HENRY Y. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN KING HENRY V. 


Note.— T he addition of sub., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages cited. 

Tjbe compound words marked with an asterisk (*) ari printed as two separate words in F. 1. 


Act Sc. Line 

Abate ^ (intrans.) •! ^ ^ 

^ '^Uv. 4 50 

, Accept (sub.).. V. 2 82 

Accomplishment- Prol. 30^ 

Accrue ii. 1 117 

Acknowledgment iv. 8 124 
Admonishing 8. iv. 1 9 

Adulation iv. 1 271 

Advantageable v. 2 88 

Adventurously iv. 4 79 

Aggrieved 4 — iv. 7 170 

Ale-washed iii. 6 82 

All-admiring . . i. 1 39 

All-watched ... iv. Prol. 38 
Almshouses.... i. 1 17 

Appertinents.. ii. 2 87 

Attaints (sub.), iv, Prol. 39 
Avouchment . . iv. 8 38 

*Back'return.. v. Prol. 41 
Backward <5 (adj.)iv. 3 72 

*Barley-broth.. iii. 5 19 

*Before-breaoh iv. 1 181 
Betting (intrans.) ii. 1 ^^9 

Blessedly 8 iv. 1 194 

Bloody-hunting iii. 3 41 

Boards ii. 1 35 

Boastful iv. Prol. 10 

Borderers i. 2 142 

Bound 10 (verb trans. ) v. 2 147 
Bridled 11 iii. 7 54 

1 Used as a transitive verb fre- 
(juently, in various senses. 

2 Lucrece, 716. 

3 =** exhorting. The verb is used 
only once elsewhere by Shake- 
speare, in T. Henry VI. v. 33, 
where it has more the sense of 
“ to instruct.” 

4 Used by Plu'ellen in the dia- 
lectic form Ay^nefd. 

5 »aa anxiety. Also in Venus and 

Adonis, 741. * 

c unwilling. Baclcvoard is 
used frequently as an adverb, and 
three times as an adjective in 
other senses. 

7 Shakespeare uses the verb “to 
bet” (trans.) once elsewhere, in 
IL Henry IV. ill 2. SO. 

8 tiBKholily. The adverb is used 
in oue other poj^aage, Tempesi|||, 
3, 2, 63, where it means “fortu- 
nately.” 

0 »»»ito furnish with food. 

10 wato make to leap. Used 
frcijueuUy in thq intransitive 
sense. 

11 The verb ia u8('d figuratively 
in various passages in Bha-ku- 


Act Sc. Line 


Brim 12 (adj.).. 

i. 2 

150 

Brokenly 

V. 2 

106 

Bubuklesi3 

iii. 6 

108 

Bungle (verb),. 

ii. 2 

115 

Burnet 

V. 2 

49 

Candlesticks 14. 

iv. 2 

45 

C%p (verb) 

iii. 7 

124 

Capttved 

ii. 4 

55 

Cash, (sub.) 

il 1 

120 

Cavaliers 15 

iii. Prol. 24 

Charge 16 (sub.) 

iii 1 

33 

Charitably 

iv. 1 

149 

Chartered 

i. 1 

48 

Chases 17 

i. 2 

266 

Cheerer 

V. 2 

41 

Choice-drawn.. 

iii. Prw. 24 

Chrisomis (sub.) 

ii. 3 

12 

Clipper 

iv. 1 

246 

Closely 

iv. 7 

179 

Clt?\rer 

V. 2 

49 

Cock 19 

il 1 

55 

Cockpit 

Prol. 

11 

Commissioners. 

ii. 2 

61 

Concavities..^. 

iii. 2 

64 

Congreeing .... 

i. 2 

182 

Congreeted .. . . 

V. 2 

31 

Contrariously.. 

i. 2 

206 

Contrite 20 

iv. 1 

313 

Corroborate 21.. 

ii. 1 

130 

Coulter 

V. 2 

46 

Countermines (sub.) iii 2 67 

speare; here = to put a bridle on 
a horse. 


12 — overflowing. “Ample and 
brim fulness.” Some editors 
wrongly print hrimfulnesa as one 
word, 

13 This is a mere corruption of 
carbuncle, or perhaps of bubo and 
carbuncle; used by Pluellen. 

14 Canstick, another form of the 
word, ocilfirs in I. Henry IV. iii, 
1. 131, and should have been given 
in the Words, &c., to that play. 

15 GavalieTS occurs also in Per, 
iv. 6. 12, Gavaliero (or cavcdero) 
is used trace (Merry Wives, ii. 3. 
78, and IL Hen. IV. v. 3.62); and 
cavttiery, avulgarcorruption of the 
same word, in Mid. N. D. iv. 1. 25. 

iSsatheorder to s^ta(!fe. Also 
in Lucrece, 434. 

17 - a term in tennis. 

18 Used as adj. in corrupted 
form ehristom by Mrs. (Quickly. 

19 Of a gun. 

20 I^ece, 1727, 

21 tmd by Pistol in a vague 
senlo. 



Act Sc. Line 

Courts 22 ^ 

i. 

2 265 

Cowarded 

ii. 

2 75 

Crescive 

i. 

1 66 

Crimson (sub.). 

V- 

2 324 

Cruelly 23 

V. 

2 216 

Cudgelled 

V. 

1 93 

Currance24 

i. 

1 34 

Cursorary 

V. 

2 77 

Dancing-schools 

iii. 

5 32 

Decoct 

iii. 

5 20 

Defend (intrans.) i. 

2 137 

Defendant (adj.) 

ii. 

4 8 

Defunction.. .. 

i. 

2 58 

Demon 25 

il 

2 121 

Demonstrative. 

ii. 

4 89 

Down-roping . . 

iv. 

2 48 

Enlinked 

iii. 

3 IS 

Enrounded 

iv. 

Prol. 36 

Enscheduled . . 

V. 

2 73 

*Even-pleached 

V. 

2 42 

Ever-running . 

iv. 

1 293 

Executors 26 . . . 

i. 

2 203 

Exhibiters 

i. 

1 74 

Fallowsr (adj.). 

V. 

2 44 

Farced 

iv. 

1 280 

Fatally 

il 

4 54 

Fat-brained . . . 

iii 

7 143 

Ferret (verb) . . iv. 

4 30, 33 

Fet28 

iii. 

1 18 

Fig29(sub.).... 

iii 

6 62 

Find-faults 

V. 

2 298 

Fined 30 (verb). 

iv. 

7 *72 

Finely 31 

ii. 

2 137 

Fire-shovel 

iii 

2 50 

Firk 

iv. 

4 29, 33 

Fluent 

iii 

7 36 

Fore-foot 

ii. 

1 71 

Fore-rank 

V. 

2 97 


22 = tennis-courts. 

23 In figurative sense. Used 
elsewhere by Shakespeare in its 
ordinary sense. 

24=3. current, 

25== “a devil.” Used in Ant. 
and Cleo. ii. 3. 19— “a genius,” 
‘ ‘ guardian spirit.” 

26 = executioners. 

27 3= untilled. 28 = fetched. 

29 A!n expression of contempt. 
The verb in the sense of “ to in- 
sult” occurs in II. Henry IV. v. 
3. 124. 

30 Meaning doubtful; perhaps 
■^“pledged as a fine;” used in 
other senses elsewhere. 

31 =3 in minute parts. 


Act Sc. Line 
Porespent32... ii. 4 36 

Pounder (sub.), i 2 42, 59 
Fox so? ix 4 9 


Frankness 

V. 

2 

318 

Fumitory 

V. 

2 

^45 

Galling 34 

V. 

1 

78 

Gayness 

iv. 

3 

110 

Gentle (verb), . 

iv. 

3 

63 

Giltss 

ii. 

Prol. 26 

Gimmal 

iv. 

2’ 

49 

Grfiters 

iii 

5 

9 

^Great-uncle . . \ 

i 

2 

205 

1 

IV. 

7 

96 

Guidon 

iv. 


00 

Gun-stones 

i. 

2 

282 

Haggled 

iv. 

6 

11 

Half-achieved . 

iii. 

3 

8 

Havoc (verb) . . 

1 

2 

173 

Hazard 36 : 

iii 

7 9S 

!, 95 

Heart-grief. . . . 

ii. 

2 

27 

Hemp 

iii. 

6 

45 

Hold-fast (sub.) 

ii. 

3 

54 

*Honey-bees. . . 

i. 

2 

187 

Honeyed 

1 

1 

60 

Honour-owing. 

iv. 

6 

9 

Horse-leeches.. 

ii. 

3 

57 

Howls (sub.). ^ 

iii. 

3 

39 

Hydra-headed . 

i. 

1 

35 

Imbar 

i. 

2 

94 

Impeachments? 

iii. 

6 

151 

Impounded 

1 

2 

160 

Indigent 

1 

1 

16 

Inheritrix 

i. 

2 

61 

Insteepedss ... 

iv. 

6 

12 

Interception. . . 

il 

2 

7 

Intertissued . . . 

iv. 

1 

279 

Intoxicates 

iv. 

7 

39 

Invoke 39 

i. 

2 

104 

Irreconciled. . . 

iv. 

1 

160 

Jacksauce 

iv. 

7 

148» 

Jutty (verb).. . . 

iii 

1 

13 


32 = past. 33 = a sword. 

34 Used with at «»= scoffing; the 
verb occurs frequently in other 
senses. 

SSasmotey. Used frequently, 
in a figurative sense, elsewhere. 

36 A term in tennis. 

37 =s hinderance. Occurs twice 
(Two Gent. i. 3. 15, and Eichard 
HI. ii. 2. 22) iiaanotherfense. 

38 JSnsteeped occurs in Othello, 
ii. 1. 70. 

39 Sonnet, Ixxviii. 1. 
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Act Sc. Lino 


ICecksies 

V. 

2 

52 

Knobs 

iii. 

6 

109 

LaiiK-leaii 

iv. 

Prol. 26 

Lavoltas 

iii. 

5 

33 

Leap-frog 

V. 

2 

142 

Leashed 

PruL 

7 

Legerity 

iv. 

1 

23 

Linstock 

in. 

Prol. 33 

Literatured.... 

r/. 

7 

157 

Lob (verb) 

iv. 

2 

47 

Long-vanished. 

ii., 

= 4 

86 

Low-rated.*^. . . 

iv. 

Prol. 19 

Kite-case 

iii. 

2 

46 

May-morn 

i. 

2 

120 

Measure 1 

V. 

2 

140 

Mercenaries . . . 

iv. 

S 

93 

Mercifully 

V. 

2 

214 

MijETdingS (verb) 

iv. 

Prol. 53 

Miscreate (adj.) 

i. 

2c 

16 

Mistful... 

iv. 

6 

34 

Morris-dance., 

ii. 

4 

25 

Motronless 

iv. 

2 

50 

Moulds 

iii. 

2 

23 

Kew-store 

iii. 

5 

31 

New-tuned. . . . 

iii. 

6 

80 

Noble-ending.. 

iv. 

6 

27 

Nook-shotten.. 

iii. 

5 

14 

Observingly.. . . 

iv. 

1 

5 

Overblows ^ .... 

iii. 

3 

31 

O'erglanceds... 

V. 

2 

78 

Overwhelm 6 ... 

iii. 

1 

11 

Ordure 

ii. 

4 

39 

Out-voice 

V. 

Prol. 11 

Paction 

V, 

2 

394 

Pale-dead.. . . 

iv. 

2 

48 

Pasterns 

iii. 

7 

13 


1 i== metre. Occurs in other 
places in rarious senses. 

2 =s thinking of. 

S In the expression “men of 
mould ”= men of clay. 

4 Overblown occurs several 
tiroes in Shakespeare. 

5 Oaerglanee occurs in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 135. 

3 =» to hang down upon. Also 
in Venus and Adonis, 183. 


Pavilioned — 

Act Sc. Line 
i. 2 120 

Pax 7 

iii. 

6 42, 47 

Pennons 

iii. 

5 

40 

I*erspectively .. 

v. 

2 

347 

Pettiness 

iii. 

G 

13G 

Pilfering 

i. 

2 

142 

Poring 8 

iv. 

Prol. 2 

Portage® 

iii. 

1 

10 

Practic 

i. 

1 

51 

Prater ^. .. 

V, 

2 

16G 

Preachers 

iv. 

1 

0 

Predeceased 1®. 

V. 

1 

7C 

Prescript 11 (adj.) iii. 

7 

40 

Prick-eared 

ii. 

1 

44 

Privates 12 

iv. 

1 

255 

Projection .... 

ii. 

4 

46 

Prologue-like. . 

Prol. 

33 

Qualmish 

V. 

1 

22 

Kankis (verb intr.)v. 2 

374 

Rawly 

iv. 

1 

140 

Re-answer 

iii. 

G 

13G 

Red-faced 

iii. 

2 

34 

Reinforced (trans.) iv. 6 

36 

Relapse 14 

iv. 

3 

107 

Relish 16 (sub.). 

iv. 

1 

114 

Re-survey 16 . .. 

v. 

2 

81 

Re-united 

i. 

2 

85 

Rim 

iv. 

4 

15 

Rise 17 (sub.)... 

iv. 

1 

280 

Rivage 

iii. Prol. 14 

Roping (adj.) . . 

iii. 

5 

23 

Rosed 18 

V. 

2 

323 


7 An ecclesiastical ve.s8el. Hee 
note 181. 

8 s« purblind. The verb “ to 

pore ” is used in its ordinary sense 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost, i, 1. 74, 
iv. 3. 298. 2 a* port-hole. 

M Lucrece, 1766. 

11 Used as a sub, in Hamlet, 
ii. 2. 142, and Ant. and Cleo. iii. 

8. ft 

12 s=! private persons. 

18 =to be coupleA The tran- 
sitive verb is used frequently. 

14 rebounding. 

15 =, quality, sort. 

16 Sonn. xxxii. 3, 

1" Pilgrim, 194. 

18 In the expression 


Act 8c. Lino | 


Sad-eyed 

i. 

O 

202 

Savagery 1® — 

v. 

2 

47 

Scaffolds® 

1 

’r(d 

10 

Self-glorious. . . 

V. 

Pr( 

>1. 20 

Self-neglectiiig 

il. 

4 

75 

Shales 

iv. 

2 

IS 

Shog (verb) .... 

(n. 

1 

3 

47 

47 

Shrill-shrieking 

iii. 

3 

35 

Slips 21 (sub.) . . 

iii. 

1 

31 

Slobbery (adj.) 

m. 

5 

13 

Slovenry 

iv. 

3 

114 

Snatchers 

i. 

2 

I 43 J 

Soldier-breeder 

V. 

2 

210’ 

Sonance 

iv. 

2 

35 

Spirited 

iii. 

5 

21 

Spirituality .... 

i. 

2 

ji32 

Spirt 

iii. 

5 

8 

Spital 

|ii. 
t v. 

} 

1 

78 

SG 

Stemage 

iii. 

Prol. IS 

Stiffen 

iii. 

1 


Stilly (adv ) — 

iv. 

Prol. 5 

Strait 22 (adj.).. 

iti. 

7 

57 

Streamers... , 

iii. 

Prol. C 

Strossers 

iii. 

7 

57 

Sufferance 23 . . 

ii. 

2 

150 

Sumless 

i. 

2 

165 

Summered — 

v. 

2 

„335 

Sun-burning. . . 

v. 

2 

155 

Superfluously. 

iii. 

7 

vSO 

Sur-rciued 

iii 

5 

10 

Sutler r' 

ii. 

1 

116 

Swashers 

iii. 

2 

^30 

Tardy-gaited . . 

iv. 

Prol. 20 

Temporals'!.... 

i. 

1 

0 

over;” used as adj. in Titus And. 
ii. 4. 24. 

19 == wild growth. Occurs in its 
ordinary sense in King John, iv. 
3.48. 

20=3 a stage. Occurs in its ordi- 
nary sense in Rich. 111. 4. 243. 

21 Of greyhounds. 

22=- tight, close. 

23 „ death by exectition. 

24 ra secular ; used repeatedly in 
its ordinary senses. 


A To Sc. Jjino 


'roi’tian . 

ii. 

1 

124 

Tbutcli (sub.) .. 

iii. 

5 

24 

Thrcadeii -’5 (ad j.) iii. 

ITol. 10 

Thrust (in) in trans. 

V. 2 

304 

'roiablcss 

i. 

*’2 

220 

'I’orch-stavcs . . 

iv. 

0 

46 

Tucket 

iv. 

2 

35 

Umbered 

iv. 

Prol. 0 

Uncoined 

V. 

2 

160 

Iliicorrected .. 

V. 

2 

50 

Uncurbed 

i. 

2 

244 

UneasinesH 

ii. 


27 ' 

Unfought 

iii. 

5 

12 

Ungotten 

i. 

2 

287 

Unhidden 

i. 

1 

86 

Universes® 

iv. Prol 3 

Unraised 


Prol. 0 

Untempering. . 

V. 

2 

24X 

Utility 

V. 

2 

53 

Uttennost27 (adj.) iii G 

10 

Valoroiisly .... 

iii. 

2 

126 

Vaultagos 

ii. 

4 

124 

Vigil 

iv. 

3 

45 

Wafer-cakes. . . 

ii. 

3 

63 

Warming-pan., 

ii. 

1 

89 

War-worn 

iv. 

Prol 2C 

Well-fonghtcn . 

iv. 

6 

18 

Whelks 

iii. 

(5 

109 

Whifflcr 

V. 

Prol. 12 

V^lc-Htrotched 

ii. 

4 

82 

rfdfulnes.4 2H. . . 

i. 

1 

36 

Worn by 

il 

4 

124 

Woodnionger .. 

V. 

1 

69 

Working-house 

V. 

Prol 23 

Worm-hole.sS®.. 

il 

4- 

86 

Worsliipped^®. 

i. 

2 

233 

Yuko-duvils . . 

ii. 

2 

106 


25 Complaint, 3J}, 

2(1 Houn. (*i.\. 13. 

27 Also in ?oricli‘H, v. 1. 76, 
whore Q. 1 and ti. 2 have uimoat. 

28 Htmn, c.xvii. 9. 

2‘J Tmert'C’o, SM(1. 

3(1 bonoiu’od. Tin' verb irfiiKod, 
in all its narts, fyouucutly in the* 
ordinary sense. 


“ ro^’ed 


OBIGINAL EMENDATIONS ADOPTED. 
None. 

OEIGINAL emendations' SGOG KSTEl). 
None. 
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THE MERRY WIVES 
•OF WINDSOR 



DEAMATIS PEESONiE.'! 


r 

Sir John Falstaff. 

FentoNj a young gentleman. 

Shallow, a country justice. 

Slender, cousin to Shallow. 

P^GB^ I two gentlemen dwelling at Windsor 

William Page, a boy. son to Page. 

Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh parson. 

Doctor Caius, a French physician. 

Host of the Garter him 
BARnOLPH,^ 

Pistol, I followers of Falstaff. 

Nym, J 

Eobin, page to Falstaff. 

Simple, servant to Slender, 

Eugby, servant to Doctor Cains, 

Mistress Ford. 

Mistress Page. 

Anne Page, her daughter. 

Mistress Quickly, servant to Doctor Caius. 

Servants to Page, Ford, &c. 


Scene — W indsor, and the neighbourhood. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Three days:— 1. Act I— 2 and 3. Acts IL to Y. (see Introduction, pp. 187-189 on 
the confusion of the time).*" 
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i First given by Eow», 



THE MEEET WIVES OF WINDSOE 


INTEODUCTIOK 


liteeaky histoey. 


vjd 


The earliest notice we Tiave of this play is 
found in the entries in thgi Stationers’ Eegis- 
ters under date 18th January, 1602:— 

“John Busby Entred f orchis copie 1 
vnder the hand of master Seton | i 
A booke called A^i excellent and \ 
pleasant conceited commedie of Sir | 

J OHN FFAULSTOF a7id the merry 
wyves of Windesor. 

Arthure Johnson Entred for his Copye by 
assignementfrom John Busbye, A booke 
Called an excellent andSpleasant conceyted 
Comedie of Sir John ffaulstafe and the 
merye wyves of ^^ndsor . . . vjd.” 

— Arber’s Ti-anscript, lii. 199. 
Mr. Arber notes on thes^ entries that it is 
“quite clear” that the Merry Wives was printed 
by Busby before this date, but not entered in 
the Begisters until he came to assign it to 
Johnson. I am not, however, aware of the 
existence of any evidence in support of this 
statement. If Busby printed, or caused to be 
printed, an edition of the play, not a single 
copy of it has come down to us. The earliest 
edition known is Johnson’s, the title-page of 
which is as follows: — 

“ A i mosl; pleasaunt and | excellent con- 
ceited Co- I '^nedie, of Syr John^alstaffe^ and 
the I merrie Wives of Windsor. | Entermixed 
with sundrie | variable and pleasing humors, 
of Sir Hitgh [ the Welch Knight, Justice Shal- 
low^ and his | wise Cousin M. SUnder. | With 
the swaggering vaine of Auncient | PistoU, 2 inA 
Corporal! Fym. | By William Shakespeare. | 
As it hath bene diners times Acted by the 
right Honorable | my Lord Chamberlaines 
seruants, Both before her | Maiestie, and else- 
where. I London | Printed by^ C. for Arthur 
jFohnson, mid are to be ^ol(f at | Ms *shop in 


# * 

Powles Cliurch yard, at the signe*of the ] 
Flower de Leuse and the Crowne. | 1602.” * 

Johnson brought out a second edition, a 
mere reprint of the first, in 1619, but with a 
considerably modified title-page: — 

“A 1 most pleasant and ex- | cellentCome%, 

I of Sir John Falstqfe, and the | merry Wives 
of Windsor. | With the swaggering vaine of 
An I cient Pistoll^ and Corporall Nym. | Writ- 
ten by W. Shakespeare. | Printed for Arthur 
Johnson^ 1619.” 

On the 29th January, 1630, we find, by an 
entry in the Stationers’ Begisters (Arber’s 
Transcript, iv. 227), that J ohnson assigned all 
his estate in The Merry Wives of Windsor to 
Master Meighen, who in this same year pub- 
lished a quarto edition with the following 
title: — 

“The Merry Wives | of Windsor. | with the 
humours of Sir Jokyi Falstafe^ 1 a^also, The 
swaggering vaine of Ancient | PistoU, and 
Corporall Fym. Written by William Shake- 
speare. 1 ISTewly corrected. | London: | printed 
by T. H. for R. Md^hen and are to be sold | 
at his Shop, next to the Middle-Temple Gate, 
and in | S. Dunsian^s Church-yard in Fleet- 
Street. I 1630.” 

Meighen’s title smacks somewhat of John- 
son’s Quartos; but the book itself has no con- 
nection with them. It is a mere reprint of - 
the fuller version which was published for the 
first time in the Folio, 1623. It has a few, a 
very few, slight corrections of that text and a 
good many additional errors; but has no claim 
whatever to be considered an independent 
edition. Unless it was intended to mask 
Meighen’s piratical reprint of the folio ver- 
sion, it is difficult to imagine the motive which 
induced the above-mentioned enlS^y in-* the 
Stationers’ Begisters. 

A reprint of this Quarto [Q. 3 of Cambridge 
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editors] is given in Steevens’s Twenty Plays, 
&c., wMcli contains also a reprint of Johnson’s 
Second Quarto. Reprints of the First Quarto 
are easily accessible in the Cambridge Shake- 
speare and in Hazlitt’s Shakespeare’s Libraiy, 
part ii. vol. ii., in which is a reprint of Halli- 
well’a edition, published for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1842.* ‘ ^ 

Facsimiles of it are included in Halliwell’s 
series produced *by Ashbee, and in Dr, Furni- 
^all’s Series, by Griggs and Praetorius. From 
the Introduction by me to the Facsimile in the 
latter series a large portion of the present in- 
troduction is derived. 

•Before entering on a consideration of the 
questions of the i>elation to each other of the 
Quarto and Folio versions of this play, and of 
the date of its production, the reader should 
have before Mm an account of the two tradi- 
tions which are so insepai'ably connected with 
it. I therefore give in full the testimony of 
the witnesses on whose authority these tradi- 
tions have come down to us. 

1. The tradition that the play was written 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1702 Mr. John Dennis [born 1657] pub- 
lished what he was pleased to consider an im- 
proved version of The Mei’ry Wives under the 
title of The Comical Gallant; or The Amours 
of Sir John Falstaff. In the epistle dedicatory, 
speaking of Shakespeare’s work, he says: “I 
knew very well that it had pleased one of the 
greatest queens that evft* was in the world. 

. . . This comedy was written at her com- 
mand, and by her direction, and she was so 
eager to see it acted, that she commanded it 
to be finished in fourteen days; and was after- 
wards, as tradition teUs us, very well pleased 
at the representation.” 

In 1709 Howe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
says of Queen Elizabeth : “ She was so well 
pleased with that admirable character of Fal- 
staff in The Two Parts of Henry the Fourth, 
that she commanded him to continue it for 
one play more, and show him in* love. ♦This 
is said to be the occasion of his writing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. How well she was 
obeyed, tlffe play itself is an admirable proof.” 

In 1710 Gildon, in Ms Remarks on the 
Plays of Shakespeare, concludes his notice of 
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The Merry Wives thus: “Tbf. Fairies, iiythe 
fifth Act, make a handsomd compliment to 
the Queen in her Palace of Windsor, who had 
oblig’d Shakespear to write a Play of Sir John 
Falstaif in Love, and 'which I am very well 
assured he performed in a Fortipght; a pro- 
digious thing, when all is so well contriv’d; 
and carried on without the least confusion.” 

These three are the only “authorities” for 
this tradition : later wziters do but echo their 
statements. Whence ffiey dexived them is little 
more than matter of conjecture; though Rowe 
tells us that “for fhe most considei’able part 
of the passages relating to his [Shakespeare’s] 
life” he was incj^ebted to Betterton, the cele- 
brated actoi', who is reported to have visited 
Warwickshire about the end of the seven- 
teenth centiuy for the purpose of collecting in- 
fonnatioii regarding Shakespeare. That the 
tradition existed at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century must be admitted, and the 
truth of its main fact — that the play was 
written at the instance of the qiieen—no one 
now, I believe, is inclined to dispute. Though 
not capable of 2 >i’oof, it^ay receive some little 
independlnt support from the title-page of the 
Quarto given ab^ve, wdiich expressly states 
that it was performed before her; and it is 
to be remarked that with this (Juarto edition 
none of the above witnesses appear to have 
been acquainted, their references to the play 
being always to the Folio vex'sion (see Hunter, 
New Illustrations, &:c., vol. i. p. 203). 

2. The tradition that, in Justice Shallow, 
Sir Thomas Lucy is ridiculed in revenge for 
his prosecution of our poet as a deer-poacher. 

The fii’st recox^d of this ti’adition is found in 
a certain blundering note, supposed to have 
been added hy the Rev, RichaiCl Davies, at 
some time between 1688 and 1708, to the Ful- 
man Manuscripts, in which he states that 
Shakespeare was “ much given to all unlucki- 
nesse in stealing venison and Rabbits, par- 
ticularly from Lucy, who had him oft whipt 
& sonsetimes Imprisoned, & at last made Him 
fiy his Native Country to his great Advancem* 
but His reveng was so great, that he is his 
Justice Clodpate, and calls him a great man 
& yt in allusio'^to his name bore thx'ee lowses 
rampani: for his Ai'ms”'(8ee Ingleby’s Oenturie 
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of PMyse, 2nd ed., New Sh. Soc. p. 405). By 
‘‘Justice Clodpa^e” and the “three lowses” 
Davies is supposed to mean “Justice Shallow” 
and his “dozen white luces.” 

In 1709 Eowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 
writes: “In "idiis kind of settlement [his mar- 
ried life] he continued for some time, till an 
extravagance he was guilty of forced him both 
out of his country and that way of living 
which he had taken up; . . He had, by a 
misfortune common enou^i to young fellows, 
fallen into ill company, and amongst them, 
some that made a frequent^ practice of deer- 
stealing engaged him more than once in rob- 
bing a park that belonged ijp Sir Thomas 
Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. For this 
he was prosecuted by that gentlem^an, as he 
thought, somewhat too severely; and in order 
to I'evenge that ill-usage, he made a balladi 
upon him. And though this, probabty the 
first essay of his poetry, be lost, yet it is said 
to have been so very bitter, that it redoubled 
the prosecution against him to that degree that 
he was obliged to leave his business and family 
in Warwickshire for T^ne time and shelter 
himself in London.” ^ 

Further on, speaking of Falstaff, Eowe 
says : “Amongst other extravagances, in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor he [Shakespeare] 
has made him a deer-stealer, that he might at 
the same time remember his Warwickshire 
prosecutor under the name of Justice Shallow; 
he has given him very near the same coat of 
arms winch Dugdale, in his Antiquities of 
that county, describes for a family there, and 
makes the Welsh parson descant very pleas- 
antly upon tl^m.” 

In this record of a tradition made from 
seventy to mnety years subseqtient to the 
death of Shakespeare, we have absolutely all 
the evidence forthcom^g on this subject:^ a 
tradition interpreting the play, jj^self depen- 
dent for support on its interpretation of the 

play. The only solid bit of fact that 

• • * 


1 1 have not of course forgotten the lost ballad men- 
tioned by Kowe, and subsequently ‘■discovci'ed,"' together 
with part of another ballad, purporting to be the real 
Simon Pure. These ^‘discovered” rmes, brutal and 
stupitl as they are, present manifest |jfns of mod^srn fab- 
rication and are not worth c(5hsideration, 


know to be so is that Sir Thomas Lucy gave 
for his arms three luces argent. No one pre- 
tends that there is any recognizable liken^s 
between his known character and his sup- 
posed caricature in the Shallow of II, Henry 
IV., %or is he recognized there; it is only when 
Shallow is introduced in The Merry Wives 
with a “doze]j white luces” in his coat, and a 
complaint about Falstaff s trespass on his^deer- 
park, that Sir Thomas Lucy stands fevealed 
as the object of the poet’s satire. 

TEese two traditions, it will be seen, ai'e 
important, if we accept tbeir main facts for 
truth, in their bearings on the date of the pro- 
duction of the play, and, consequently, on th^ 
question whether '.t first appeared a sketch, as 
in the Quarto, and was afterwards enlarged as 
in the Folio. 

First as to date. According to the tradi- 
tion Falstaff, and therefore his satellites, are 
revivals of the characters which appeared in 
the History-Plays. Now Nym makes his first 
appearance in these histories in Henry V., and 
unless he is to he regarded as an exception — 
and I cannot force myself to believe this — the 
chronology of Henry V. and The Merry Wives 
is definitely settled. The only argument — if 
argument it can be called — against this order 
of succession is that Falstaff, Bardolj5h, Nym, 
and Quickly are all reported dead in Henry 
Y., and could not therefore with propriety be 
reproduced on the stage after that play. That 
argument would hol<f against their revival in 
a play or plays professing to represent a later 
phase of history; hut in this play we are ex- 
pressly informed that the adventures of Fal- 
staff at Windsor take place while Prince Hal 
is still the madcap Prince of Wales. The very 
fact of FaistafPs death in Henry V. was pro- 
bably the cause of his revival in The Merry 
Wives. In the epilogue to the second part of 
Henrj lY. Shakespeare had promised that he 
would, in a play on the reign of Henry the 
Fifth, once more present to the laughter of 
his audience the great stage favourite, and we 
know that Henry Y. followed close on Henry 
lY.; but Falstaff did not reappear, and in 
i Henry Y. we have only a pathetic ^Rcoxmt of 
his decease. The poet probably found that he 
had made a rash promise, and that it was ini- 
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possible any more, in the altered position of 
his royal hero, to bring Falstaff into any kind 
of companionship with him. ^‘This disap- 
pointment,” as Dr. Johnson remarks, “proba- 
bly inclined Queen Elizabeth to command the 
poet to produce him once again, and to^show 
him in love or coui'tship.” And indeed it is 
much more likely that she shoi4d under these 
circupastances ^make this demand than that 
she should do so while Falstaff’s reappearance 
was still in expectation. Hence the produc- 
tion of The Merry Wives; hence also reason- 
able grounds for deciding that the earliest 
limit to be assigned to it is the latter part of 
f599, it being a well-established fact that 
Henry V. was pit>duced in the middle of that 
year. The latest limit to its date is of course 
fi?S;ed by the entry in the Stationers’ Register, 
18th January, 1602; but the Shallow-Lucy 
tradition would require this limit to be put 
still further back; for Sir Thomas died in July, 
1600, and it is impossible to suppose that 
Shakespeare would have waited till his butt 
was in the grave before he aimed his shafts at 
him. We need, however, scarcely take this 
matter into account in fixing the date of The 
Merry Wives; there was not likely to be any 
delay in complying with the queen’s commands, 
and if therefore we place the first production 
of the play (say) at Christmas, 1599, we shall 
not, I believe, be far out as regards its date. 

But the date of Sir Thomas Lucy’s death is 
important as regards the “first sketch” theory 
and the date of the Folio version; for the 
“dozen white luces” by which he is supposed 
to be identified with Shallow are only found 
in the Folio ; and if we accept the tradition 
we are forced to the conclusion that that ver- 
sion carinot be later than the first half of 1600; 
so that we get the “first sketch” and the “re- 
vised version” to pretty nearly the same date, 
and may begin to doubt whether the author 
did indeed produce two versions of the play; 
whether rather the two versions are not both 
derived from one and the sam^ original, and 
differ only in the faithfulness of their repro- 
duction of it. But, putting aside the Shal- 
lo";^-Lucy tradition altogether, other considera- 
tions lead to this same conclusion. Busby, 
y?h.% on the 18th January, 1602, transferred 
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his copyright in The Merry "\Vives to'^lolKison, 
was concerned, in partiierstiip with Thomas 
Millington, in the publication in 1(500 of a 
quarto edition of Henry V., which is now 
generally admitted to be a surreptitious and 
corrupted copy of a shortened v^^rsion of that 
play; his copy Jf The Merry Wives has many 
of the characteristics of Ins Henry V., and the 
dates of his connection with these two Quartos 
suggests fit once that ho obtained his copies'of 
them in the order in'vV'hich the plays themselves 
were produced. Besides its obvious corruption, • ^ 
comparison with ^Ihe Folio version proves that 
the quarto The Merry Wives, like the quarto 
Henry V., onjts passages which must have 
existed in the original it professes to repre- 
sent. In proof of this the nature of those 
scenes and parts of scenes which are not re- 
^Dresented in the Quarto should be considered. 
Most of them are without doubt such as might 
be cut out without injury to the intelligibility 
of the story, and to that cause their absence 
from the Quarto'" may as fairly be attributed as, 
on the “first sketch” theory, their presence in 
the Folio is — or rathep»^as —attributed to after 
elaboration; but some of them are provably 
absent from the^Quarto through and 

all, therefore, are liable to fall under that 
category. 

In act i. sc. 4, for instance, Dr. Gaius’s 
anger against Parson Hugh is unintelligible 
in the Quarto, for there no infoimatiozi lias 
been given him that Simple is the Parson’s 
messenger; we must turn to the Folio if we 
want to understand why the doctor challenges 
the parson. Proof surely that there is oww- 
$io7i in the Quarto. 

Again, in act iv. sc. 5 Simple' waits in the 
court-yard ©f The Garter the '^ioming down 
of the supposed Mother Prat from Falstaff’s 
chamber; he has twq, subjects on which to 
consult her — first, as to the chain of which 
Slender has been cozened; next, as to Slen- 
der’s prospect of obtaining the hand of Anne 
:i^ge. Sir John’s “cferkly” answers lead poor 
Simple to expect that it will be his master’s 
good fortune to win Mistress Anne, and he 
retires, saying, “I shall make my master glad 
with these tySSrigs” [“I shall make my niaister 
a glad* man at tfiese tydings,” Quarto], ’ But in 
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the ijuarto ther^ is no mention of Anne; and 
Simple, therefoii, is made to say that he will 
make his master a glad man with the news 
that he has been cozened of his chain! His 
retiring speech could only apply to the Anne 
pait of the ^-onsultation, and is clear proof 
that that part is omitted in^the Quarto, not 
added in the Folio. 

There is, however, this difference between 
the Quartos of Henry^V. and The Merry 
Wives, that while the ?ormer is little else 
than a shortened and corrupted copy, the 
latter contains passages which cannot be con- 
sidered even as corrupted renderings of Shake- 
speare^s writing, but which lu^y very well be 
regarded as the work of the note-taker em- 
ployed by Busby to obtain his piratical copy, 
he clothing with his own words the \)are ideas 
he had stolen. ^ 

Probably to these recomposed passages, more 
than to any other peculiarity of the Quarto — 
except, perhaps, its brevity — is due the idea 
that it represents a first sketTjh of the play. 

As a specimen of what I take to be the 
note -taker’s work I^ijuote, for comparison 
with the Polio, the first fifteen lines of act iii. 
sc. 4 as given in the Quarto: — 

^^FmiQTi. Tell me sweet how doest thou yet 
resolue, 

Shall foolish Slender haue thee to his wife? 

Or one as wise as he, the learned Doctor? 

Shall such as they enioy thy maiden hart? 

Thou knowst that I haue alwaies loued thee deare, 
And thou hast oft times swore the like to me. 

Anne. Good M. Fenton, you may assure yourself e 
My hart is setled vpon none but you, 

Tis as my father and mother please: 

Got their consent, you quickly shall haue mine. 

Fell. Thy father thinks I lone thee for his wealth, 
Tho I must netds confesse at first thoi^ drew me, 

But since thy vertues wiped that trash away, 

I loue thee AaJi, and so deare is it set, 

That whilst I Hue, I nereishall thee forget.” 

Tb-is rewriting on the part of the note- 
taker may, I think, reasonably account for 
other passage* greatly differing from thetf'<?[io 
version; such specially as the fairy speeches at 
Herne’s Oak (act v, sc. 5). 

Another feature which distinguishes the 
quarto Merry Wives from thyi^quarto Henry 
y. is that it enables to simply some mani- 


fest deficiencies of the Polio text, and occa- 
sionally presents superior readings of Polio 
passages which but for it might not have been 
suspected of corruption; and this fact is of 
great importance, proving as it does that the 
folio»version, though, indeed, vastly superior 
to the Quarto, can only be regarded as an im- 
perfect copy gf the author’s wori. The Cam- 
bridge editors remark on it: “The fact that 
so many omissions [in the Polio texlf] can be 
supplied from such mutilated copies as the 
early Quartos, indicates that there may be 
many more omissions for the detection of 
w^hich we have no clue.” 

V'ery few plays ever appeared on the stage 
exactly in the shape in which they left their 
authors’ hands; alterations, rearrangements, 
curtailments, &c., to suit the real or fancied 
requirements of stage management, were their 
common fate. The author was not always 
responsible for these changes, nor were they 
always intelligently effected. To some such 
cause I incline to attribute the notable en- 
tanglement of the time-plot of The Merry 
Wives. This entanglement manifests itself 
principally in sc. 5 of act iii. If we follow the 
course of the play to this scene we find that it 
brings us to the afternoon of the second day 
of the action. ** 

Bat 1, (say) Monday, is represented by the 
scenes of act i., which serves as a kind of pro- 
logue; introduces all the characters to us, and 
prepares us for the e’^nts of the following acts. 

Bay 2, Tuesday, commences with act ii. 
The morning is occupied with the mock duel 
between Cains and Evans ; with Palstaff’s in- 
vitation to the first meeting with Mrs. Pord, 
and his escape from Pord’s house in the buck- 
basket. Noon is marked by the dinner at 
Pord’s which follows his fruitless search for 
the fat knight. In the afternoon, in act iii. 
sc. 4, we find Page and his wife returning 
home* from this dinner; and from this scene 
Mrs. Quickly proceeds to the Garter Inn to 
invite Palstaff to the second nfeeting, which 
the Merry Wives had resolved on for “ to- 
morrow, eight o’clock.” 

And now we come to act iii. sc.*5, where, 
while Palstaff is calimg for sack to qualify the 
cold water he had swallowed when slighted 
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Into the Thames from the buck-hasket, Mrs. 
Quickly arrives with the invitation to the 
se*tond meeting. 

Up to this point it seems quite clear that 
we have only yet arrived at the afternoon of 
Day 2; but when Mrs. Quickly speaksi we 
find, to our surprise, that the invitation is for 
this mornuig^—th'dt is, as it seems, for the 
morning already passed, and for an earlier 
hour that at which the first meeting took 
place; and this second meeting is to take place 
immediately, as Ford learns, when, directly 
after Mrs. Quickly’s departure, he enters as 
Brook. 

# Here, then, in this scene 5 of act hi. we find 
the 1st and 2nd meetings shuffled in an impos- 
sible manner into one day; yet when in act 
lYm sc. 2 Ford, who follows close on Falstaff, 
again searches his house, while Falstaff escapes 
as Mother Frat, he exclaims: “Master Page, 
as I am a man, there was one conveyed out of 
my house gesterdag in this basket; why may 
he not be there again?” And this yesterday 
must be Day 2, Tuesday; and of course, there- 
fore, it must be Day 3, Wednesday, on which 
Ford refers to it. 

In the Quarto vei'sion this complication also 
occurs, but with a difference. Mrs. Quickly, 
inviting <Falstaff to the second meeting, does 
really tell him it is for the morrow, as the 
plot I'equires; but nevertheless when Ford (as 
Brook) comes in we learn that it is to take 
place immediately. ThiS gross and palpable 
inconsistency suggests that in this scene 5 of 
act hi. we have two scenes imn into one; and 
on examination it will be found that by 
merely drawing a line between the Quickly- 
Falstaff and the Ford-Falstaff portions of the 
scene we^ get in the Quarto, without the altera- 
tion of a syllable of the text, two scenes repre- 
senting portions of two separate days— the 
afternoon of Tuesday and the morning of 
Wednesday— and the complication of the 
time-plot is thus absolutely cured. The like 
division, witlf the same excellent result^ may 
be made in the Folio version, though there the 
alteration of two words in the Quickly portion 
of the scene is required: Mrs. Quickly, instead 
of “good morrow,” should salute Falsteaff with 
“good and instead of saying of Mrs. 
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Ford’s husband that he “goes this^mor^iing 
a-birding,” she should say ih the morning or 
to-morrow morning. Not a violent change, 
when the result is considered. It has not, 
however, been made in this edition, and for 
this reason. For stage piirposes^it would not 
be desirable to Ifave the two scenes thus made 
follow one on the other immediately. A more 
marked division should be made between 
them, and that could only he done by trans- 
ferring the Ford pcftion of the scene to act 
iv. and making iU the 1st scene of that act 
and the commencement of Day 3, Wednesday. 
This would necessitate the renumbering of ali 
the scenes of act iv. ; and as it has been 
resolved that the acts, scenes, and lines of 
this edition shall be numbered in accordance 
with the'^ Globe edition, the numbering of 
which is adopted by such important works 
as Schmidt’s Lexicon, and is followed by 
most Shakespearian scliolars, it was con- 
sidered necessary for convenience of reference 
to retain the oldnlivision. 

It should perhaps be noted that Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, in his editim of The Merry Wives, 
1886, hj& proposed au(;>tlier plan of righting 
the time-plot an*^ at the same time preserv- 
ing sc. 5 of act iii. as one scene. In consi- 
deration of the fact [see act ii. sc. 2, 295] that 
Ford (Brook) was to have visited Falstaff 
“ soon at night,” to learn from him the result 
of the first meeting on Day 2, Tuesday, 
he would make the whole sc. 5 of act iii. 
take place on the evening of that day; he 
would therefore adopt the changes T ])roj)ose 
in the Quickly portion of the scene, and bring 
the Ford poi'tion in accordance with it. As 
this plan would, however, iiivulve the sup- 
pression or remodelling of a considerable por- 
tion of the dialogue between Falstaff and 
Ford, it is not likely to commend itself to 
an editor ; though no doubt a stage-manager 
might easily'&ffect it. An editor must be con- 
tent to note the fact that Ford was to have 
viSitod Falstaff on TiK^sday not 

do so till Wednesday morning: just as he 
also may note the fact that in act ii, sc. 1 Ford 
asks the Host to introduce him to Falstaff 
under the naimq of lirouk, and their in the 
followihg scene iSitrodwiees himself. 
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is one more item of confusion in the 
time-plot of tli^ play which must be noted ; 
though not of so much importance as that dis- 
cussed above. In act v. sc. 1, which, if the 
reader has followed the course of the action, 
he will necessarily see is the afternoon of the 
•day [Wednesday] on which^Falstaff had his 
second meeting with Mrs. Ford, Ford, still 
as Brook, visits him to ascertain whether he 
win come to the meeting at Herne’s Oak, 
which has been arrari^d for his final ex- 
posure that night; but R>rd, referring to the 
second meeting, asks him, “Went you not to 
her yesterday y sir, as you told me you had ap- 
pointed 1” And Falstaff is not surprised, but 
gives him an account of the cudgeUing he had 
received, as Mother Prat, on the morning of 
the very day on which they arS speaking. 
This yesterday must of course be altered to 
this morning to make the time-plot possible. 
This scene is not represented in the Quarto 
version. 

There is another point which to me seems 
to indicate some omission in the Folio version; 
that is, the absence ofany account of the plot 
by which the reconcifed duellists CJaius and 
Evans revenge themselves?* on the Host for 
having fooled them. Twice, at the ends of 
se. 1 and 3 of act iii. [at the end of sc. 1 only 
in the Quarto], do they hint at something they 
intend, and in act iv. sc. 5, after the Host has 
lost his horses, they are curiously officious 
in cautioning him against the thieves: their 
threatened vengeance and the Host’s loss were 
doubtlessly connected. We might, perhaps, 
even suppose that Pistol and Hym, who so 
unaccountably disappear from the play after 
the second -%cene of act ii., were their hired 
agents in tMs plot, and personate the “ cousin- 
germans” who bring about its catastrophe; 
but this, I must admit, is somewhat idle spe- 
culation. The plot, ^if it ever had existence, 
is irrecoverably lost, and all tlfe.t can be said 
with certainty is that something is wanting to 
render this part of the^play intelligible, • 

All considerations then — the character of 
the publishers of the Quarto, its proved omis- 
sions, its recomposed passages, its retention of 
passages omitkd in the the complica- 
tion in both of the time-ptet, and the neces- 


sity, as previously stated in connection with 
the traditions, of assigning but one date for 
the production of both Quarto and Folio ver- 
sions — lead almost inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that there was but one original for both 
Quarto and Folio, and that we may with 
something like certainty fix the date of its 
production on the boz’der line^ between 1599 
and 1600. » 

It would of course be rash to asgeit posi- 
tively that such a mere stage-copy as the Folip 
presents us with had never been touched after 
that date ; but it may be confidently stated 
that not one of the supposed proofs advanced 
in support of this later revision is incompat- 
ible with that date. The points more especi- 
ally relied on in proof of this later revision 
are: — 

1. Falstaff ’s speech in act i. sc. 1. In the 
Folio it is, “Now, Master Shallow, you’ll 
complain of me to the hingP in the Quarto, 
“You’ll complain of me to the council and 
this reference to the king is supposed to imply 
a later date for the Folio than for the Quarto: 
the reign of James I. rather than that of 
Elizabeth. But as the time of the play is laid 
in the reign of Henry lY, the reference to 
Mng or council proves nothing, and those who 
put it forward should at least remcjtnber that 
in the Folio itself it is neutralized by Shal- 
low’s repeated references to the counoik Fir- 
mer ground for supposing the play to have 
been revised in the^'eign of a king might have 
been found in the Folio, in act i. sc. 4, where 
Mrs. Quickly says of her master, “ Here will 
be an old abusing of God’s patience and the 
hinges English f though here again we must 
recollect that Mrs, Quickly is supposed to live 
under Henry lY. 

2. Another argument in favour of a later ' 
date for the Folio version is founded on the 
reference, or rather the supposed reference, 
in ^t i. 1. 92, to the games instituted or re- 
vived by Capt. Eobei't Dover on the Cots- 
wold Hills; but as it has beem shown by the 
Bei^ Joseph Hunter (New Illustrations, vol i 
p. 201) that these games were inexistence at 
least as early as 1596, that arguiUj^nt may be 
set aside. 

3. Then we have the supposed allusion to 
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the creation of knights by James I., at the 
commencement of his reign, in Mrs. Rage’s 
remark (act ii. sc. 1): “These knights will 
hack,” &c. ; but as James did not create any 
female knights, I do not think this allusion 
can be received. I agree with Staunton ^hat 
“nothing like a satisfactory explanation of 
this passage h|LS yet been given;” . . . “there 
must be in it a meaning more p^‘tinent than 
this.” * , • 

♦,4. Lastly, we have Mrs. Quickly’s account 
of the “coach after coach” in which Mrs. 
Eord’s supposed suitors visited her; but as it 
was thought desirable, in 1601, to bring in a 
bill to restrain the excessive use of coaches 
within this realm (see vol. xx., Archceologia, 
p. 465), we may be pretty confident that they 
were not uncommon befoi'e that year, and 
therefore that no argument in favour of a later 
date for the Folio than for the Quarto can be 
founded on this speech of Mrs. Quickly’s. 

As regards the sources of the plot, there is 
no reason to believe that the general conduct of 
the play is due to any but the author’s own in- 
vention; but it has been thought that, for Fal- 
staff’s attempted intriguewith Mrs.Ford , Shake- 
speare may have derived some hints from cer- 
tain Italian stories which narrate how a lover 
unknowingly confides in the husband of his 
mistress, escapes the search made for him, and 
afterwards reveals the manner of his escape 
to the jealous, baffled husband. This kind of 
plot, however, is a comnwnplace of tales of 
love adventure, and it must be admitted that 
in other respects these tales show not the 
slightest affinity to The Merry Wives. The 
tales referred to will be found in vol. hi. of 
pait i. of Shakespeare’s Library, edited by 
Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, who has there reprinted 
•the collection forming the Appendix to Mr. 
Halliwell’s edition of Q. 1, published for the 
Shakespeare Society in 1842. 

STAGS HISTORY. 

Although this play was said to^have been 
written by royal command, we have no record 
of its perfcpnance during Shakespe^e’s own 
lifetime otl:\^r than the statement on the title- 
page of the First Quarto, 1602, that it had 
been “diners times Acted by the right Honor- 
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able my Lord Ohambcrlaines seruantsi* 
before her Maiestic, and elie- where.” 


J^otli 

The 


entry in the Accouuis of the Revels (see Cun- 
ningham’s Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court, 1842, p. 203) to the ellect that 
the play was acted before the Court “ by his 
Majesty’s playei^i,” in 1604, is generally be-- 
lieved to be a forgery. The first authentic 
mention of the performance of this comedy is 
in a MS. list of plays acted “ Before the King 
and Queene this yeai'cbf our Lord 1G38.” This 
list was discovered by Mr. George Wright, the 
well-known archmologist, among the papei's of 
the late Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, the cele- 
brated comedian^ and was by him replanted, in 
facsimile, in his Archeologic and Historic 
Fragments in 1887. The authenticity of the 
document *18 beyond dispute ; it appears to 
have been drawn up by the manager of the 
eftnpany known sometimes as “The Lady 
Elizabeth’s Servants,” sometimes as “ the 
Queen of Bohemia’s Players,” who then occu- 
pied the Cockpit Theatre in Drury Lane. It 
appeal's, from this list, that I'he Merry Wives 
was acted at the Cockj^ on November 15th, 
1638. TMere are altogether eighteen plays 
mentioned in thifcf list; the only other one of 
Shakespeare’s being Julius Caesar, which was 
acted two days previously, on November I3th. 

The next authentic record of the perform- 
ance of this comedy is in Repys’wS Diary, where, 
under date December 5th, 1660, he says: 
“After dinner I went to the New Theatre 
and there I saw * The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’ acted, the humours of the country gen* 
.tleman and the French doctor vovy well (It)nG, 
but the rest but very poorly, and Sir 4. Fal- 
staffe as bad as any” (vol, i. j). 22il). He saw 
the comedy least on two otliCS' occasions; 
on neither of which has he anything unusual 
to say about either the play or the acting. 
Under date September ^7th, 1661, he writes: 
“to the Theatre, and saw ‘ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ ill done” (vol. i. p. 358), and on 
Aiigtsti 17th, 1667: King’#, and there 

saw ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor;’ which 
did not please me at all, in no part of it’^ 
(vol iv, p. 468). 

The next reco)^ of the performance of this 
play we find in Df>wncs^ Roscius Anglicaims, 
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wl^ere'^it is mentioned as being one of four 
plays commauii|ed to be acted at Court, at St. 
James’s, during the period ‘‘from Candlemas, 
1704j to the 23rd of April, 1706.” The Merry 
Wives was “acted the 23rd of April, the 
Queen’s Coronation-day.” Downes gives the 
cast as follows : “ Mr. Betterton, acting Sir 
John FalstafF; Sir Hugh, by Mr. Dogget; 
Mr. Page, by Mr. Vanbruggen; Mr. Ford, by 
Mi\ Powel ; Dr. Caius, Mr. Pinkethman ; the 
Host, Mr. Bullock; M^is. Page, Mrs. Barry; 
Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Bracegirdle; Mrs. Anne Page, 
Mrs. Bradshaw” (Edn. 1789, pp. 63, 64). 

At Drury Lane, in 170^, a version of this 
play was produced entitled The Comical Gal- 
lant, or the Amours of Sir STohn Falstaff, by 
Dennis, which seems to have had little success 
and never to have been revived. The Dramatis 
Personae are nearly the same as the original, 
except that one new character is add^d, 
the brother of Mrs. Ford, who is called the 
Host of the Bull; and our much respected 
acquaintance Doll Tearshee<!5 is substituted for 
the Mrs. Quickly of this comedy. 

With the above exception this comedy seems 
to have escaped the hahds of the miatilators of 
Shakespeare, and in this respect to have been 
more fortunate than most of Ms comedies. It 
was revived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Octo- 
ber 22, 1720; Quin acted Falstaff, Eyan Ford, 
Harper Dr. Caius, Bullock Slender, Boheme 
Shallow, Mrs. Cross Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Seymour 
Mrs. Page. The piece was very successful, 
and was acted eighteen times. From this time 
forward Merry Wives seems to have been a 
very popular comedy. During the first half 
of the eighteenth century it was acted at all 
three theati^s, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
and Lincok’s Inn Fields ; Quig being gener- 
ally the representative of l^'alstaff. At Co vent 
Garden, March 18, 1736, Delane played this 
part; and at the same^theatre, March 27, 1740, 
for the benefit of Hippisley, w’ith whom Sir 
Hugh Evans was a very favourite character, 
Stephens appeared as IJ^alstaff. Stephens'^vvas 
a worthy citizen of London, a button-maker 
by trade, whose bulky form at least was well 
suited to the part. During the period from 
1720 to 1760 we may note tb^first appearance 
of Jhcophilus CibbeiG as lender aC Drury 


Lane, December 6, 1734, Woodward after- 
w'ards taking the same rule at Covent Garden, 
January 29, 1742. The latter seems to li^ave 
appeared in this part several times, even as late 
as 1768. We may also note that Mrs. Woffing- 
ton^ppeared as Mrs. Ford at Covent Garden, 
as also at Drury Lane, November 29, 1743. 

At Drury Lane, September 22, 1750, Mrs. 
Pritchard took the pax’t of Mrs. Ford. It - 
is worth remarking that at’Covent Garden, 
in the season 1750-51, Shuter, who hjM 
already played Falstaff many times, took the 
parts of Shallow and Slender. It w^as in this 
comedy that Henderson appeared first as 
Falstaff at the Haymarket in 1777. Hender- 
son was a most excellent representative of 
the much more important Falstaff of the Two 
Parts of Henry IT. (See Introduction tp I. 
Henry IT. vol. v. p. 183.) Down to the end 
of the eighteenth century this play continued 
to be popular. Few seasons passed without 
witnessing its revival, and during the first 
part of the nineteenth centiu'y its popularity 
does not seem to have diminished. Actors as 
various as Palmer, Shuter, Kean, and Cooke 
appeared as Falstaff ; while among the repre- 
sentatives of Mrs. Ford we find well-known 
actresses, as Miss Farren, Miss Pope, Mrs. 
Mattocks, Miss Mellon, and Mrs. G Kemble. 

On April 25, 1804, at Covent Garden, the 
great John Kemble appeared as Ford, and 
Genest justly censures him for omitting the 
)Sir before the nanre of Hugh Evans, which 
title, apparently, Kemble forgot was given to 
clergynaen as well as to knights!*"*’ 

Coming down to our own time, this comedy 
was included by Mr. Phelps in his series of 
Shakespearean Eevivals at Sadler’s Wells, 
when it was produced for the first time on ^ 
March 9, 1848. The Manager himself, of 
course, played Falstaff, with Mr. Marston as 
Ford. The other members of the cast were 
not remarkable. One of the best representa- 
tions of this play within living memory is 
that^which^'vas seen at the Gaiety Theatre, 
in 1874, when Phelps again played Falstaff, 
with the rest of the cast as follows : Taylor 
as Slender, Arthur Cecil as Dr.« Caius, E. 
Eighton as Evans, Hermann Tezin as Ford, 
Forbes Eobertson as Fenton, Mrs. John 
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Wood as Mrs. Page, Miss Eose Leclercq as 
Mrs. Ford, aod Miss Fiirtado^ as Anne Page. 
A ^ng was introduced in the Forest scene, 
the words written* specially for the occasion 
by Algernon Swinburne and set to music by 
Arthur (the late Sir Arthur) Sullivan ^ it 
was sung by Miss Furtado. 

At the Comtedy Theatre, London, Dec. 19, 
1900, the play was produced by Mr. E. F. 
Bensoif, who appeared as Dr. Gains. Mr. AVeir 
mis the Falstaff, Miss Alice Denvil the Mis- 
tress Quickly, and Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
the Anne Page. Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, who 
always carries to the work of adaptation the 
qiplities of intelligence and taste, arranged 
the play for production at Her Majesty^s 
Theatre, June 10, 1902; and engaged Miss 
Ell^n Terry and Mrs. Kendal specially to 
appear as the frolicsome wives, Mistress 
Page and Mistress Ford. Miss Lily Brayton 
was the Anne Page. Mr. Tree played Fab 
staff, Mr. 0. Asche Ford, and Mr. Lionel 
Brough the Landlord of the Garter Inn. In 
January of the following year, when the piece 
was revived at the same theatre, the principal 
change was in the female parts. Mrs. Tree 
Wc'is the Mistress Ford, and IMiss Lily Bray- 
ton the Anne Page. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

Although this conaedy cannot be placed in 
the same rank as Much Ado About Nothing 
and As You Like It— befonging, as it does, 
more to the order of farce than to that of 
true comedy — it will still always be one of 
the most interesting of Shakespeare’s plays; 
if for no othet reason, because it is the only 
comedy the scene of which is laid entirely in 
^ England,^ and the characters of which are, 
avowedly, taken almost entirely from the 
English middle class. Though its historic 
period would be more than a century and 
a half before Shakespeare’s own time,* yet 
there can be little doubt that we may regard 
this play as affording a vivid sketch of pon- 


1 This cha/ffiing actress married the late Mr. John 
Clarlc^the waiil-known comedian of the Strand Theatre 
in the days when Miss Marie Wilton (afterwards lady 
Bancroft) was wasting her talents on huriestiue. Mrs. 
Clark died young. 
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temporary manners in the reign of ^Qu^^en 
Elizabeth. It is also remarka|de as being the 
only one of Shakespeare’s plays, so far as we 
know, that was, probably, written to order. 
If the tradition be correct, that it was written 
at the special request of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that it was iinislu<ll in the shoit space of four- 
teen days, we can safely assign to those cir- 
cumstances the cause of many of its merits 
and demerits. To the fact that it was not a 
spontaneous work isr bwing, most probably, 
the inconsistency, in'*mauy points, of the char- 
acter of F’alstalf as depicted in this play, with 
that so ably drawn in the Two Parts of Henry 
IV.; while, to the pressure, as regards time, 
under which the play was written, it is possible 
that owe the rapidity and concentration 
of its actiefn, as well as the absence of any 
of those episodes which the poet is very often 
te^npted to introduce at the expense of the 
dramatist. 

The Merry Wives belongs rather to farce 
than to comedy, «ot only on account of the 
nature of the incidents, many of which are 
decidedly farcical, but also because the char- 
acters, h<]Pwever distiifct they may be, owe 
their individiialitf more to some peculiarity 
of manner, or of .speech, than to the elab- 
oration of their moral characteristics. The 
French doctor, the Welsh parson, Nym with 
his somewhat tedious “humours,” the Host of 
the Garter with his favourite epithet 
rooh^ and his affected sententiousness; even 
Slender himself, who is one of the cleverest 
pieces of porteiiture in the play, all bekmg 
more to farce than to high comedy. The 
serious element, which is conspicuous in all 
the finer comedies of ShakespeSre, is even 
more subordiiaate in this play tkin in The 
Comedy of Erroi's or The Taming of the 
Shrew. We see very little of the lovers Fen- 
ton and Anne Page, on* whom are bestowed 
nearly all of 1?iie few touches of poetiy found 
in this play. The Merry Wives themselves 
havff little to do witlj^ sentimenj;* The jea- 
lousy of Ford, which has been held by some 
critics to be so serious as to be out of keep- 
ing with the ixist of the story, is, truth to tell, 
almost ridiculous from its xmreasonableneas; 
cerfiiiniy it contains nothing of the tragic 
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ei^Bieiiit. Falstaff himself is siibdiied to the 
quality of liis f|iir roundings; his humour is not 
so rich as in the Two Parts of Henry IV. He 
seems to have lost that unfailing readiness 
wddch he displayed alike in the tavern and 
on the battle-field: that adroit self-possession 
which stood him in such ^good stead when 
detected in some mendacious flight of boast- 
fulness, or in some egregious piece of coward- 
-ice; and, most conspicuous deterioration of all, 
he no longer exhibits timt splendid shameless- 
ness which, in the formed plays, we have been 
enforced, against our consciences, to admire 
rather than to censure in Jtiim. But, notwith- 
standing these comparative defects, The Merry 
Wives will ever remain one of the most per- 
fect specimens of that lighter kind of comedy 
which, when treated by the hand of genius, 
we never can bring ourselves to call farce, 
though, strictly speaking, it may only deseiVe 
that title. 

There can be no doubt that without Fal- 
staff this play would never have existed, and 
that it was written only for the purpose of in- 
troducing that popular character among new 
scenes and in new siTbations. Tifierefore, in 
attempting to form any critical estimate of its 
merits, it is necessary first to determine what 
relations, if any, The Merry Wives was in- 
tended by its author to have with regard to 
Henry IV. A careful examination of the 
three plays convinces me that it was Shake- 
speare’s deliberate intention to make the Fal- 
staff of The Merry Wives, as much as possible, 
a distinct personage from the Falstaff of Henry 
IV. He seems to have taken the utmost pains 
to sever the incidents of this play, in which the 
characters %ith the same names as those in 
the Two Bii'ts of Henry IV. apf)ear, from any 
connection with the incidents of those two 
plays. The promise to continue the character 
of Falstaff in another play, made in the Epi- 
logue to II. Henry IV., was^a promise for 
which Shakespeare himself, probably, was not 
responsible^ His feUpw-actors, who haS an 
interest in the theatre, were naturally anxious 
that a part which had proved so popular 
should be turned, if possible, to more account; 
especially as it would aj)p^r that they had 
recently |)roduced a play viiich was "hot very 


successful.^ Shakespeare might have, in a 
weak moment, consented to this proposal. 
But he was too much of an artist not to45er- 
ceive that, after the cruel rebuff experienced 
by Falstaff in the last act of II. Henry IV., 
at.^he hands of his former commde and patron, 
the only thing left for him was to die. It 
would Ixave been cruel in thetathor to have 
tried to m^e any more fun out of the poor<i% 
old knight, after he had bden offered as the 
hugest of holocausts on the altar of offended 
propriety. “Sweet Hal,” the “madcap” 
prince, could not accomplish his transfor- 
mation into a respectable king without a 
violent paroxysm of indignant vii'tue ; wliAch, 
of course, must be at the. cost of the humor- 
ous old sinner whom he had so long cher- 
ished in the warmth of his princely faw>ur. 
But, having assisted at the moral regenera- 
tion of his patron by suffering so great and 
so public a humilation, the old knight could 
not be represented, by the author of his exis- 
tence, as living on the royal bounty, and 
carrying on futile intrigues with the buxom 
matrons of Windsor. No; Shakespeare, if 
little of a courtier, was too much of a gentle- 
man to refuse the request of his queen. He 
did, indeed, bring a Sir John Falstaff on 
the stage again. He represented him, not 
exactly in love perhaps, but in the pangs of 
unsuccessful gallantry. He surrounded him 
again with the shadows of Bardolpli and 
Pistol, and with (i?Mrs. Quickly, not the old 
hostess of Eastcheap. He substituted the tire- 
some Nym for the lively PoiiS^ He did all 
this, and contrived a very charming setting 
for these old names with new faces ; but he 
could not do violence to Ms own artistic sense 
by exhibiting the immortal hero off the Gads-.^ 
hill robbery half smothered in a basket of 
dirty linen. The Jack Falstaff, formerly 
miscalled Oldcastle, who fought the liydra- 
hea'cied rogues in buckram and played the 
king with such dignity before his scapegrace 
son;^ was laid to rest for ever, "While the trum- 
pets were sounding to call together the small 
but brave army, which the “ roJM Hal,” the 

-n ,,,1 

X “ Be it known to yon, as it is very well, I was lately 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your patience 
for it and to promise you a be^^r” (lines 8-11). 
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)iice “ sweet boy” who now knew his old com- 
'ade no longer, was leading to a victory 
iestfned to make his name immortal among 
:he heroes of England. Broken in heart, no 
less than in health, the vain old man had 
passed away ; little lamented save by tlie w 
who could not forget that they had lived on the 
pi'odigality of li^s sins; sincerely mjnrned only 
by the fiery-nosed follower, who “wished that 
he were with his old master, “wheresome’er he 
is,*either in heaven or in hell !” (Henry V. ii. 
3. 7, 8). There was no bringing that Falstaff 
to life; and if such a feat of revivalism could 
have been done, would old Jack have con- 
deifined the faithful Bardolph to the degra- 
dation of serving aa»a tapster? 

Flashes of the real Falstaff are occasionally 
seenfin his namesake of The Merry Wives; 
for instance, when he boldly owns that he has 
beaten Master Shallow’s men, killed his deer, 
and broken open his lodge. “I have done 
all this: — that is now answer’d” (i. 1. 118, 119); 
or when he says to Pistol: “think’st thou 
I’ll endanger my soul gratis?” (ii. 2. 17, 18); 
or again in the same speech: ‘‘it is as much 
as I can do to keep the terms of my honour 
precise” (ii. 2. 24, 25); or when he declares 
that he abhors death by drowning, because 
“the watef swells a man; and what a thing 
should I have been when I had been swelled ” 
(iii 5. 18, 19); or, again, when protesting that, 
“if his wind were long enough to say his 
prayers” he would repent (Iv. 5. 104, 105); or 
when he pric|^himself on the skill with which 
he impersonates Herne the hunter: “Speak I 
like Herne the hunter?” (v. 5. 32, 33); or in 
that most characteristic if somewhat shocking 
speech of his: “I think the devil will not 
Jiave me damn’d, lest the oil that ’s in me 
should set hell on fire” (v. 5. 40'”42); or in his 
indignation at the clumsy chaff of Parson 
Evans: “‘Seese’ and ‘putter’! have I live^ to 
stand at the taunt #f one that makes fritters 
of English?” (v, 5. 151-153). But we cannot 
recognize the falstaff, that we knew so well, 
in the old woxild-be gallant who lets himself 
be fooled ^ easily by two women ; who bar- 
gainsnvith Master Brook and tamely under- 
takes to play the pimp for him; or in the 
well-to-do knight sits “at ten pounds a- 


week” (i. 3. 8) and apparently pays up; who 
has money to lend Pistol (ii. nor when he 
is making a line .s})ecch about Jove and Eu- 
ropa (v. 5. 1-7). Still less can we reconcile 
Mistress Ford’s descri])tiou of this Sir John 
with old Jack Falstaff: “and yt^t ke would 
not swear; prais’d Roman’s modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved i\iproof to all 
uncomeliness, that I would have sworn his 
disposition would have gone to the truth of 
his words” (ii. 1. 58-f!3). The fat ktiight of 
the two older plays** could never have been 
capable of such sit^tamed hyjmcrisy as this 
description im])lies, any more than he would 
have made the speech about the fairies: “I 
was three or four times in the thought 
they were not fairies: and yet the guiltiness 
of my mind,*the sudden surprise of my powers, 
drove the grossness of the fopp'ery into a re- 
ceived belief, in despite of the teeth of all 
rhyme and reason, that they were fairies” 
(v. 5. 129-135). 

Of the haste wit^i which the play was writ- 
ten evidence will a]>])ear in some of the details 
of the main plot. FalsbdJ^eenis to have known 
Mrs. Ford^mry well, but Mrs. I^age says that 
“he hath not been iTirice in my comjjany ” (ii. 1. 
25, 2G). It is curious that, M.rs. I^ord and M rs. 
Page being represented as almost iuseparal)le, 
Falstaff should have seen so very little of Mrs. 
Page, and should have been apparently so 
ignorant as regards her great friendship with 
Mrs. Ford; for surely ho never would have 
written the same letter to both these matrons 
had he known they were on such vexy inti- 
mate terms. Again, the introduction of the 
episode in which Ford passes Idmself olf as 
Brook, and gives FaLstaif money In order to 
pimp for hiiiDPwith Jiis own wife,^s an inci- 
dent which I cannot help regretting that 
Shakespeare ever introduced. It seems more 
like a reminiscence of the Cent Nouvelles, or of 
the much later Contes de la Reine de Navarre, 
than of the English country life which Shake- 
speax'e is depicting. I’fe lowers Fjiistaff unne- 
cessarily; and its only excuse is that it serves 
to create a situation which is, certainly, a 
tempting one to a dramatist, namely, the scene 
where Faktoff dc^iiibes his rocoption by Mrs. 
Ford to her hust)and •without knowing: to 
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whpmlie is speaking. We may observe here, 
incidentally, tl^at nothing can well be meaner 
than the conduct of Ford in the last act, when 
he triumphs over Falstaff with an insolence 
which his own contemptible conduct certainly 
did not warrant; tells him that the twenty 
pounds of money which he,") as Master Brook, 
had forced upon Falstaif must be paid, and 
that he has absolutely arrested his horses for 
"the debt. Unless this was meant for a joke, 
it certainly makes Forces character more des- 
picable than it was before. Perhaps no more 
striking passage occurs i;^ the play, allowing 
for its brevity, than Page’s rebuke to this 
cankerworm of a husband (j^v. 4. 11, 12): 

Be not as Extreme in submission 

As in offence. 

Ford is ready to suspect his wife without the 
slightest cause, and to resort to the meanest 
devices in order to spy upon her movements; 
but when convicted of something worse than 
folly, he is full of grovelling apologies. One 
feels that the creature’s repentance is worth 
little ; and that Mrs. Ford will do well to keep 
the whip hand over him for the i^st of their 
married life, ^ 

The character of Page is one of the best 
things in the play. He is a thoroughly manly, 
sensible, sturdy Englishman of the middle 
class, with a shrewd mind and a warm heart. 
He treats the supposed intrigue of Falstaff in 
the right spirit; in fact one cannot bring one’s 
self to believe that either of the husbands could 
have had much to fear from the awkward 
gambols of this leviathan lover. A very little 
womanly cunning and a very small stock of 
coquettishhess would have served to keep the 
fat knigh*? at a proper 4istarf?:e; though, no 
doubt, had either of the Merry Wives become 
widows, Falstaff wquld have made her “ my 
lady” without any scruple. Indeed some such 
ending to his life, in which might have 
been the unwieldy slave of some fair middle- 
aged tyrant in pettinoats, would have con- 
veyed quite as good a moral as the extreme 
humiliations to which he is siibjeeted in this 
play. It alin^ost seems as if some busybody 
liad reproached Shakespeaye for the lenient 
way in which he had deiJlt with the moral 


failings of old Jack Falstaff; and that, conse- 
quently, in the second Falstaff of The Merry 
Wives the fat old sinner was to be made, 
willy nilly, the means of' pointing a moral. 
However, Shakespeare’s mercy got the better 
of.-iihim in the end; after his ducking in the 
Thames, and the drubbing he got as the fat 
woman of Brentford, an4 thb final beating 
and pinching in Windsor Park, we are happy-, 
to find that Mrs. Page, whb bears- no malice 
for the compliment paid to her matronly 
charms, invites the whole party, including 
Falstaff, to go home and spend a merry and 
friendly evening over the fire. 

Of the other characters Slender and Parson 
Evans are most deserving of notice. Mr, 
Cowden Clarke has well compared Slender 
with Sir Andrew Aguecheek. One of, the 
very best scenes in the play is that part of 
act i. scene 1 in which Sir Hugh Evans and 
Shallow introduce the subect of the proposed 
marriage between Anne Page and Slender. 
The obstinacy wdth which the latter stands 
on his dignity, and the absurd self-conceit 
with which he graciously promises to marry 
Anne, as if he had only to ask to be accepted, 
forms a very amusing contrast to his sheep- 
ishness in her presence; though, even then, liis 
self-conceit does not desert him, -as he trots 
out aU his supposed accomplishments, and 
clumsily boasts of his wealth and his great 
courage. But, in spite of his affected reluc- 
tance to commence the courtship, and of his 
feeble efforts to maintain his self-importance, 
no sooner has he seen Anne Page than he falls 
hopelessly in love with her. When we next 
see him all he can say is Sweet Anne Page ! ” 
But when it comes to the actual wooing of 
her, he again stands on his dignity,^nd affects 
indifference as to whether Anne accepts him 
or not. Anne certainly fully appreciates him 
when she says: “ Good mother, do not maiTy 
me' to yond fool” (iii. 4. 8J, 88). As Slender is 
but a sketch, we see little enough of him; and 
after all he is a mere dim sh&Eow by the side 
of such a finished portrait as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. Nor do the verbal^’is^stakes that 
Slender makes— after the fashion-iof Dogberry 
— in the first scene in which he is introduced, 
seem very consistent w*i^i his character. It 
195 ^ 
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is quite natural that Slender should say many 
foolish things, and that he should misapply 
any rpro verb that he might quote; but such a 
mistake as “dissolved, and dissolutely” (i. 1. 
259, 260) for “resolved and resolutely,” seems 
scarcely woi'thy of him. Sir Hugh Evauift is 
indeed a curious portrait of a parson. Con- 
sidering the ag% iiir which he livec|j, one might 
think that Shakespeare intended to have a 
good-humbured faugh at the clergy of the 
E^ormed Religion. But one would not have 
thought that Church had been established 
long enough to have many cai‘eless and easy- 
going members amongst its priesthood. Sir 
Hr^h seems rather to belong to the eigh- 
teenth than to ther sixteenth century. The 
First Quarto, with unconscious satire, calls him 
“thr Welsh knight;” and, certainly, some of 
his occupations seem more those of a knight 
than of a parson. He is ready to light a duel; 
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but, on the other hand, he is ready to make 
peace between Shallow and Milstaif. He is 
ready to defy Dr. Chius before witnesses (iii 
1); but not until he has whispered in an 
aside: “I desire you in friendship, and I will 
one way or other make you amepds” (iii. i. 
88-90). He is n(fi above having a hand in 
match-making, which, i)erhaps, is a matter not 
without his province as n, clergyman. He has 
many good points; he is forgiving enough to" 
warn the Host of fiie Chirter against the 
“ cozen-germans” wlio had “cozen’d all the 
hosts of Readings, ^of Maidenhead, of Cole- 
brook, of horses and money” (iv. 5. 79-81) in 
spite of the tricly which the host played him 
about the duel, when, as Sir Hugh says; “ he 
has made us his vlouting-stog” (iii. 1. 120,121). 
In fact he\alks of revenge; but when it 
comes to the point, he exacts Ms^'vengeance in 
a purely Christian manner. 
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ACT I 


Scene I. Wmdsoi\ ^Before Pag4s house. 

« <• 

Entei* Justice Shallow, Slender, and Sir 
Hugh Evans. 

Bkal. Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will 
make a Star-Chamber matter of it: if he were 
twenty Sir John Ealstaffs, he shall not abuse 
Eobert Shallow, esquire. 

Blen. In the county of Gloster, justice of 
peace and coram?- 

8haL Ay, Cousin Slender, and cust-alorum? 

Slen. Ay, and rato-lorzm^ too; and a gentle- 
man born, nPister parson; who writes himself 
armigsro^^-Hn any bill, warranU quittance, or 
obligation, armtgero? ii 

Shal Ay, that I do; and have done any 
time these three hundred years. 

Slen. All his successors gorih before him 
hath done’t; and all his ancestors that come 

i Coram (L:iti1!i)=in the prftence of. * 

^ Oi(-st-alontm, a corruption of Ciistos rotulorum^ a 
keeper of the rolk. 

8 Bato-Umm, a corruption of rotulorum, le. (keeper) 
of the rolls. v 

* AnnigerOf ablative of armig^r^m entitled to hear 
arms, a gentleman. 


after him may: [[they may give the dozen white / 
luces^ in their coat.*' it J 

Shal. It is an old coat.® 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become;! 
an old coat® well; it agrees well, passant; it is ; 
a familiar beast to man, and signifies — love. 21 J 

Shal The luce® is the fresh fish; the salt fish;! 
is an old coat. ^ J 

Slen.~J^ I may quarter, coz? < 

Shal You may, by marrying. 

Evaiu. It is marring indeed, if he quarter it. 

Shat,. Not a whit. 

Evam. Yes, py ’r lady; if he has a quarter 
of your coat, there is but three skirts*for your- ^ 
self, in my simple conjectures: but that is all 
one. If Sir John Falstaff have committed dis- 
paragements unto you, I am of the church, 
and will be glad to do ajiy benevolence to 
make atonements and compremises between 

• ' . . . . 

^Shal The Council'^ shall hear it; it is a riot. 
— 

5 Dozen white luces, the cognizance of th^^Lucy family; 
?wce=3pike (the fish). 

6 armorial bearings. 

7 The Ooumil, i.e. Privy Coun(^. 
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Edam, It is not meet the Council hear a 
iot ; there is no fear of Got in a riot : the 
jowicii,^ look you, shall desire to hear the fear 
)f Got, and not toliear a riot; take your viza- 
nents- in that. ] 

8kal Hal o’ my life, if I were young agrin, 
bhe sword should end it. 4i 

Evans. It is^petter that friends js the sword, 
and end it : and there is also another device 
in my pr^in, which peradventure prings goot 
dScretions with it: — there is Anne Page, 
which is daughter to Master George Page, 
which is pretty virginity. 

Sim. Mistress Anne Page 1 She has brown 
hg^r, find speaks small like a woman. 

Evans. It is that fery person for all the 
’orld, as just as you will desire; and seven 
hundreds pounds of moneys, and gold, and 
silver, is her grandsire upon his death’s-bed 
(Got deliver to a joyful resurrections !) give, 
when she is able to overtake seventeen years 
old : it were a goot motion^ if we leave our 
pribbles and prabbles,^ and desire a marriage 
between Master Abraham and Mistress Anne 
Page. 

Shal. Did her grandsire leave her seven 
hundred pound? eo 

Evans. Ay, and her father is make her a 
petter penny. 

Shal 1 know the young gentlewoman; she 
has good gifts. 

Emm. Seven hundred pounds and possi- 
bilities is goot gifts. ^ 

Shal. We]l. l et us see honest Master Page. 
Is Palstaff there? 

Evans. Shall I tell you a lie ? I do despise 
a liar as I do despise one that is false, or as I 
despise one that is not true. The knight, Sir 
John, is dhere ; and, I beseech you, be raled 
by your well-willers. I will peat the door for 
Master Page. [A"wocX"s] What, ho ! Got pless 
your house here ! ^ 

Page. \Ent&ringisfrom house\ Who *s there? 

Evans. Here is GoVs plessing, and your 
friend, and Justice Shallow; and^here ypung 

1 The Coxi^^l, i.e. Privy Council. 

2 VJizamenif*, i.e. advisements^ consideration. 

3 proposal. 

Pribbles mid prabbleSt coined words « idle prattling 
^d quarrelling. 

^ m 


Master Slender, that perad ventures shall ^fell 
you another tale, if matters g>fow to your lik- 
ings. 7!) 

Page. I am glad to see your worships .well. 
I thank you for my venison, Master Shallow. 

Shal. Master Page, I am glad^Jo see you; 
much good do it (your good lieaj'fc! I wish’d 
your venison better; it was ill kill’d. — How 
doth good Mistress Page? — and I thank you 
filways with my heart, la ! Avith my heart. " 

Page. Sir, I thanfeyou. 

Shal. Sir, I thank' you; by yea and no, I do. 

Page. 1 am gla^ to see you, good Master 
Slender. 90 

Slen. How doe^s your fallow^ greyhound, sir? 
I heard say he was outrun on CotsalL® 

Page. It could not be judg’d, sir. 

Slen. You 11 not confess, you 11 not confess. 

Shal. That he will not. — ’Tis your fault, 
’t^is your fault: — ’tis a good dog. 

Page. A cur, sir. 

Shal. Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog: 
can there be more^said? he is good and fair. — 
Is Sir John Palstaff here? 100 

Page. Sir, he is within; and I would I could 
do a goo(Pofiice betwe'cii you. 

Evam. It is sp6ke as a Christians ought to 
speak. 

Shal. He hath Avrong’d me, Master Page. 

Page. Sir, he doth in some sort confess it. 

Shal. If it be confess’d, it is not redress’d: 
is not that so, Master Page ? He hath Avrong’d 
me; indeed he hath; — at a woxxl, he hath;-— 
believe me: Eobei't Shallow, esquire, saith he 
is wrong’d. 

Page. Here comes Sir John. in 

Enter Sir J ohn Palstaff, Eardolph, 
^Nym, and Pistol. ^ 

Fal. Now, Master Shallow, — ^youli com- 
plain of me to the king? 

Shal. Knight, yon have beaten my men, 
kill’d my deef, and broke open my lodge. 

Fal. But not kiss’d your keeper’s daughter? 

Shed. Tut, a pin! 7 ^Iiis shall be answer’d. 

Pal. I will answer it straight; I have done 
all this: — that is now answej:’’d. 


« Fallow, pale red, ov yellow.*^ 

CotsaUfi.e. on the Cotawold (hills), 
f 4 pill) i.e, C nia(,tec of po consequencq, 
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The Council shall know this. 120 
were^ettei' for you if it were known 
in counsel: you ’ll be laugh'd at. 

Eyans. Fauca vet'ha^ Sir J olin, goot worts. 
Fal. Good worts’.^ good cabbage. — Slender, 

I broke your head: 'what matter have you 
against me? % 

8 len. Marry, sir, I have matter in my head 
against you: and against your cony-catching^ 
Tascals, Bardolph, Nym, and Pistol; they 
carried me to the tavern and made me drunk, 
and afterward pick’d mj^ pocket. 

Bard. [Threateningly to Slender^ half draic- 
mg siDord\ You Banbury cheese 130 

Bleyi. Ay, it is no matter. 

Fist. [Imitating Bardolph How now, Me- 
phostophilus ! 

Slen. Ay, it is no matter. | 

Nym. [LniUiting PutoV\ Slice, I say ! pauca^ \ 
pauca; ^ slicel that ’s my humour. * 

Blen. Where ’s Simple, my man ? — can you 
tell, cousin? 

Evans. Peace, I pray you. — Now let us 
undei'stand. There is three umpires in this 
mattei', as I understand; that is, Master Page, 
fidelicet Master Page^ and there^is myself, 
Jidelicet myself ; and the tlree party is, lastly 
and finally, mine host of the Garter. 

Page. We three, to hear it and end it be- 
tween them. 

Evayis. Fery goot: I will make a prief^ of 
it in my note-book; and we will afterwards 
’ork upon the cause with as great discreetly as 
we can. 

FaX. Pistol, — 

Fist. [Advancing] He hears with ears, iso 
Evans. The tevil and his tarn I what phrase 
is this, “He" 1 iears with ear”? why, it is affec- 
tations. ♦ f * 

Fal. Pistol, did you pick Master Slender’s 
purse? 

Blen. Ay, by these gloves, did he —or I 
would I might never come in ifline own great 
chamber again else— of seven groats in mill- 

1 The Counm% i.e. the TrilV Council. * 

2 Faum verha, few words. 

8 Iforte, used punningly=coleworfc, cabbage. 

4 Cony-catcJdng = cheating, 

Banbury checm, a vulgar phrase applied to a lean per- 
son. G Fauca, paucn, i.e. verba, few words. 

T FrivI, i.e. brief » a meu’ioranditn. * 


sixpences,® and two Edward shovel-boards,® 
that cost me two shilling and two pence a- 
piece of Yead^® Miller, by these gloves. ^ I6I 
Fal. Is this true, Pistol f 
Evans. No; it is false, if it is a pick-purse. 
fist [Going up to Evans] Ha, thou mountain- 
foreigner ! — Sir John and master mine, 

I combat challenge of this jattdfei bilbo. — 
Word of denial in thy labras^^ here; 

Word of denial: froth and s8um, theu*liestl 
Elen. By these gloves, then, ’t was he. • 

[To Nym. 

Nym. Be avis’d, sir, and pass good hu- 
mours: I will say marry trap” with you, if 
you run the nuthook’s^® humour on me; thai is 
the very note of it. , 

Sleyi. By this hat, then, he in the red face 
had it; for though I cannot remember wl^t I 
did when you made me drunk, yet I am not 
altogether an ass. 

Fal. What say you, Scarlet and J ohn ? 
Bard. Why, sir, for my part, I say the 
gentleman had drunk himself out of his five 
sentences, — 

Evans. It is his five senses: fie, what the 
ignorance is ! 

Bard. And being fap,^^ sir, was, as they say, 
cashier’d;^® and so conclusions pass’d the 
careires.^^ • 

Eleyi. Ay, you spake in Latin then too; but 
’t is no matter: I ’ll ne’er be drunk whilst I live 
again, but in honest, civil, godly company, for 
this trick: if I be«drunk, I’ll be drunk with 
those that have the fear of G od, a nd not with 
drunken knaves. 5^90 

Evans. So Got’udge me, that is a virtuous 
mind. 

Fal. You hear all these matters denied, 
gentlemen; you hear it. * 

[Pistol.^ BardolpJ^ and Nym retire %p 
stage. 


8 Mill-sixpences, i.e. niilled-siapences. 

9 JEdward shovel-boards, coins used in the game of 
shovel-board. 

JSattefi bSo, sword of base metal. 

J 2 Labras, lips. 

13 Muthook, cant word for a bailiff. 

14 SearM and John, an allusion to Bardqjph’s red faca 
i« if'ajpssdrunk 

16 CashuFd, eased of Ms cash; had his pockets emptied. 
1^" Pass'd the careires. See imi|| 13. 
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Enter Anne Page, %Dith toine; Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page. 

Page, Nay, daughter, carry the wine in; 
well drink within. \Exit Anne Page. 

Slen. 0 heaven! this is Mistress Anne Pitge. 

Page. How now, Mistress Ford ! los 

Fal. Mistre&s Eord, by my tr^th, you are 
very well met: by your leave, good mistress. 

^ ** [Kisses her. 

*^Page. Wife, bid these gentlemen welcome. 
[Exeunt Falstaffy ITrs. Ford^ and Mrs. 

Page into house. 

— Come, we have a hot venison-pasty to din- 
ner: come, gentlemen, I hope we shall drink 
down all unkindness. 

[Exeunt into house all except Shallow^ 
Slender^ and Evans. Bardolph^ Pis- 
tol^ and Nym touch their sword hilts 
meaningly as they pass Slehider. 

Slen. I had rather than forty shillings I 
had my Book of Songs and Sonnets here. 

Enter Simple. 

How now, Simple 1 wliere have you been ? I 
must wait on myself, must I? You have not 
the Book of Biddies about you, have you ? 

Sim. Book of Biddles! why, did you not 
lend it to»Alice Shortcake upon All-hallow- 
mas last, a fortnight afore Michaelmas? 

Skal. Come, coz; come, coz; we stay for you. 
A word with you, coz; marry, this, coz;— 
there is, as 1 were, a tend^’, a kind of tender, 
made afar Sir Hugh here. Do you un- 
derstand me?^ 

Slen. Ay, sir, you shall find me reasonable; 
if it be so, I shall do that that is reason. 

Shal. Nay, but understand me. 

Slen. So I do, sir. 220 

Evans. Give ear to his motions,^ Master 
Slender: I will description the matter to you, 
if you be capacity of it. 

Slen. Nay, I wiltdo as my cousin Shallow 
says: I pray you, pardon me: he’s a justice 
of peace in his Country, simple though I stand 
here. 

Evans. that is not the question: the 
question is^onceming your marriage. 


^ proposals. 
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Shal. Ay, there ’s the point, sir. ^ 

Evans. Marry, is it; the v^ry point of it; 
to Mistress Anne Page. 2Si 

Slen. Why, if it be so, I will many her 
upon any reasonable demands. 

Evans. But can you affection ^the ’oman? 
Let us command ko know that of your mouth 
or of your lips; for divers philosophers hold 
that the lips is parceb*^ of the mouth. There- 
fore, precisely, can you carry your good will 
to the maid? 

Shal. Cousin Ahfaliani Slender, can .you 
love her? ^ 240 

Slen. I hope, sii', I will do as it shall be- 
come one that would do reason. 

Evans. Nay, Got’s lords and his ladies, you 
must speak positable, if you can carry her 
your desires towards her. 

Shal. That you must. Will you, upon good 
dowry, marry her? 

Slen. I will do a greater thing than that, 
upon your request, cousin, in any reason. 

Shal. Nay, connive me, conceive me, sweet 
coz: what I do is to pleasure you, coz. Can 
you love the maid? 

Slen. I%ill many Iter, sir, at your request: 
but if there be no*^reat love in the beginning, 
yet heaven may decrease it upon better ac- 
quaintance, when we are married and have 
more occasion to know one another; I hope, 
upon familiarity will grow more contempt: 
hut if you say, “marry her,” I will marry 
her; that I am freely dissolved, and dis- 
solutely. 2l>0 

Evans. It is a fery "discretion answer; save 
the fauN is in the ’ort “dissolutely:” the ’ort 
is, according to our meaning, “resolutely:”— 
his meaning is goot. ^ 

Skal. Ay, thinly my cousin mCmt well. 

Slen. Ay, or else I would I might be bang’d, 
la! 

Shal. Here comes fair Mistress Anne. 

Re-enter Anne from house. 

Would I were young iox your sake, Mistress 
Anne! 

Anm. The dinnef is on the table; my fa- 
ther desires yotir worships’ coi]j]q>any. m 

- 

a JP(jmZ«part. * » Paul for fault, 
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S/miL I will wait on him, fair Mistress 

fi 273 

Evans. Dd’s plessed will ! I will not be ab- 
sence at the grace. 

[Eweunt Shallow and Evam into house. 
Anne. Will ’t please your w^orship to come 
in, sir? . 


Slen. No, I thank yon, forsooth, heartily; I 
am very well. 

Aivie. The dinner attends you, sir. ^ 

Slen. r am not a-hungiy, I thank you, for- 
sooth. — Ho, sirrah, for all yon are my man, go 
w^it upon my cousin Shallow. {Eont Simple.'] 
A justice of peace sometime may be beholding 



Anne. 1 pray you, sir, walk in.— (Act i. 1. 292.) 


to his friend for a m?ln. — I keep but three 
men and a boy yet, till my mother be dead: 
but what though ? yet I live like a poor gen- 
tleman boriT? 

Anne. i»may not go in wit]?K>ut your wor- 
ship: they will not sit tifl you come. 

Slen. F faith, 111 eat nothing; I thank 
you as much as though I did. 29i 

A^me. I pray you, sir, walk In. 

Slen. I had rather walk here, I thank you. 
I bruis’d my shin th’ ^ther day with plfying 
at sword and dagger with a master of fence, — 
three veneys^ for a dish of stewed prunes; 
and, by my ti^th, I cannot abide the smell of 

I Veney, a Ixiut at ftncing. 


hot meat since. — Why do yom* dogs bark so? 
be there bears i’ th’ town? 

Anne. I think there are, sir; I heard them 
talk’d of. 301 

Slen. I love the sport well; butr I shall a% 
soon quarrel at it as any man in England. — 
You are afraid, if you see the bear loose, are 
you^not? 

Anne. Aj, indeed, sir.^ 

Slen. That ’s meat and drink to me, now. I 
hav^ seen ^ackerson loose t'vfenty times, and 
have taken him by the chain; but, I warrant 
you, the women have so cried anu’^ihriek’d at 
it, that it pass’d: — but women, indeed, cannot 
abide ’em; they are very ill-favour’d rough 
things. 
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Re-enter 'BAQ'&from house. •' 

Pqige. Come, gentle Master Slender, come; 
,ve stay for yon. 

Rlen. I dl eat nothing, I thank you, sir. 

Page. By cock and pie, you shall not cho(^e, 
drl come, come. 

Slen. Nay, ]Sray^ou, lead the way. 

. Paqe. Come on, sir. 

/Slen. ' Mistress 'Anne, yourself shall go first. 

tlhine. Not I, sir; pray you, keep on. 321 

Slen. Truly, I will not go first; truly, la! I 
w^ili not do you that wrong. 

Anne. I pray you, sir. 

Slen. I ’ll rather be unmannerly than trou- 
blesome. You do yourself wrong, indeed, la ! 

[&eunt into house, 

r 

£ Scene II. The same. 

Enter Sir Hugh Evans and Simple. 

Evans. Go your ways, and ask of Doctor 
Caius’ house which is the way: and there 
dwells one Mistress Quickly, which is in the 
manner of his nurse, or his try nurse, or his 
cook, or his laundry, his washer, and his 
wringer. 

Sim. Well, sir. 

Emm. Nay, it is petter yet. — Give her this 
letter; for it is a ’oman that altogether ’s ac- 
quaintance with Mistress Anne Page: and the 
letter is, to desire and require her to solicit 
your master’s desires to Mistress Anne Page. 
I pray you^e gone: I will make an end of 
my dinner ; tnefe ’s pippins and seese^ to come. 

[Exeunt. ]] 

Scene III. A room in the Garter Inn. 

« 

Enter Palstapp, Host, Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol, and Eobin. 

Fal. Mine host of the Garter, — 

Host. What sayi^ my bully -rook? speak 
scholarly and wisely. 

Fal. Truly, fixine host, I must «turn ajvay 
some of my followers. 

Host IJie<5hrd, bully-Hercules; cashier: let 
thenorwag; «trot, trot. 


1 SeeseJ 0 . clieese, 
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Fal I sit at- ten pounds a- week. 

Host Thou ’rt an emperor, f^iesar, Keisar, 
and Pheezar. I will entei'tain Bai'dolph; he 
shall draw, he shall taj): said 1 well, bully- 
Hector? 

Fal. Do so, good mine host. 

Host I have sj^okc; let him follow. — Let * 
me see thee froth and lime: I am at a woi'd; 
follow. [Exit 

Phd. Bardolph, follow him. A tapster is a" 
good ti'ade: an old cltfTik makes a new jerkin; 
a wither’d serving-mhn a fresh tapster. Q-o; 
adieu. ^ 20 

Bard. It is a life that I have desired: I will 
thrive. 

Pist 0 base fiungarian wight! wilt thou 
the spigot wield ? ‘ [Exit Bardolph. 

Nym. He*' was gotten in drink: is not the 
humour conceited ? His mind ds not hei'oic, 
ancl there ’s the humour of it. 

Fal. I am glad I am so acquit of ^ this tinder- 
box: his thefts were too open; his filching 
was like an unskilffil singer, — he kept not time. 

Nym. The good humour is to steal at a 
minim’s rest. 31 

Pist “ Convey” the*wise it call. “ Steal!” 
fob! a fico for the ffiiraso ! ^ 

F^al Well, six’, I am almost out at heels. 

Pist Why, then, let kibes'^ ensue. 

Fal. There is no remedy; I must cony- 
catch;^* I must shift. 

Pist Young ravens must have food. 

Fal Which of you know Ford of this town? 

Pist I ken the wight: he is of substance 

good. 41 

Fal, My honest lads, I will tell you what 
I am about. 

Pist Two yards, and more. 

Fal No quips noy^, Pistol: — indexed, I am 
ill the waist two yards about; but I am now 
about no waste; I am about thrift. Briefly, I 
do mean to make love to Ford’s wife: I spy 
entertainment^ in her; she discourses, she 

carves, she gives the leer of invitation: I can 
consftv.e the action of Jier familiiw style; and 
the hardest voice of her behaviour, to be Eng- 
lish’d rightly, is, “ I am Sir John Falsteff’s.” 
— . — 

3 1 Hit at^i. e. my eJorKrases arc. ^ Acgwifi of, rid of, 

* Kibes, sores on Uio*^iccl. *' ® Cony^mtch, clxcat 
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Fist He hath studied her well, and teans- 
Med her will^ out of honesty into English. 

^ The^ anchor is deep: will that hu- 

$mour pass?]] 

Fat Now, the report goes she has all the 
rule of her husband's purse — he hath a legion 
of angels. ^ ^ oo 

J many devils entertain; and, “To 

ihev, boy,” say I. ]] 

Fym, The humour rises; it is good: humour 
me the angels. 

Fal. I have writ me^here a letter to her: 
and here another to Page’s wife, who even 
now gave me good eye^ too, examin’d my 
parts with most judicious oeilliads;^ sometimes 
the beam of her view gilded my foot, some- 
times my portly belly. — 

Fist [Aside to iVywi.] Then did the sun on ! 
dunghill shii^e. 70 

Nym. I thank thee for that humour. — • 

Fat 0, she did so course o’er my exteriors 
with such a greedy intention, that the appe- 
tite of her eye did seem t# scorch me up like 
a burning-glass! Here’s another letter to 
her: she beat’s the purse too; she is a region 
in Guiana, ail gold tscid bounty.* I will be 
'icheator^ to them both, a»d they shall be ex- 
chequers to me; they shall be my East and 
West Indies, and I will trade to them both. 
[To Pistol^ giving letter] Go bear thou this letter 
to Mistress Page; [to Nym^ giving letter] and 
thou this to Mistress Ford: we will thrive, 
lads, we will thrive. 

Fist Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become. 
And by my side wesir steel? then, Lucifer 
take all ! [Gives bach the letter and stalJcs 
pompously away. 

Fym. I will run no base humour: here, take 
the humcpr- letter: [givmg ha^h the letter] I 
will keep the haviour of ^reputation. 

[Goes to Pistol. 
Fal. [To Robin] H51d, sirrah, bear you these 
letters tightly; 89 

Sail like my pinnace to these golden shores. — 

[Fxi%Mobin. 

Bogues, hence, avaunt! [Drives them round 
stage] vanish like hailstones, go; 

1 GHilliadii, glances, 

» ^Chedtor^mGhe^toT, an who coHected for- 

feitures. 


Trudge, plod, away o’ th’ hoof; seek shelter, 
pack ! 02 

Falstaff will learn the humour of the ag^ 
French thrift, you rogues;*^ myself and skirted 
pag^. [Exit 

^ist Let vultui'es gripe thy guts! for gourd ^ 
and fulktm'^ hold, 

And high^ and low® beguije th;^ rich and poor: 
Tester^ I’llliave in pouch when thou shalt lacl^ 
Base Phrygian Turk! 

Fym. 1 have operations in my head, wHch 
be humours of revenge. 

Fist, Wilt thou revenge? loo 

Nym. By welkin and her star! 

Fist With wit or steel ? 

Fyrn. With both the hjpmours, I: 

I will discuss the humour of this love to Page. 
Fist And I to Ford shall eke unfold 
How Falstaff, varlet vile, 

His dove will prove, his gold will hold, 
And his soft couch defile. 

[[iVym. My humour shall not cool: I willj 
incense Page to deal with poison; I will pos-j 
sess him with yellowness,^ for the revolt of J 
mine is dangerous: that is my true humour, j 
Fist Thou art the Mars of malcontents: I) 
second thee; troop on!] [Exeunt 

Scene IV. A room in Doctor Ca^us^s home. 

Enter Mistress Quickly and Simple. 
Quick. What, John Eugbyl 
Enter Eugby. 

I pray thee, go to the casemetfu^and see if you 
can see my master, Master Doctor Q aiu s, 
coming. If he do, i’ faith, and find any body 
in the house, here will be an old® abusing of 
God’s patience and the king’s English. 

Bug. I ’ll go watch. 

Quick. Go; and we’ll have a posset for’t 
soon at night, in faith, at the latter end of a 
sea-coal fire. [Exit I^hyi] An honest, 
willing, kind fellow, as ever servant shall 
come in hguse withal; and, I^warrant you, no 


3 Gourd, a cant tenn for false dice. 

* Ftillam, a kind of false dice. 

5 High for high men, low for low men; cant terms for 
loaded dice. ® Tester, a coin of the value of sixpence. 

^ Yellowness, jealousy. ® “ Sreat* alaundanl i 
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ell- tale nor no breed- bate bis worst fault is, 
bat be is given to prayer; be is sorfietbing 
)eevisb^ that way: but nobody but bas bis 
aultl — but let tbai^j pass. — Peter Simple you 
lay your name is? 

Sim. Ay, for fault of a better. 

Quick. And Master Slender’s your master? 


Sim. Ay, forsooth. 

Quick. Does be not wear great roifxid 
beard, like a glover’s paring-knife? 21 

Sim. No, forsooth: be hath but a little wee 
face, with a little yellow l)eard,— a cane- 
colour’d beard. 

Quick. A .softly-s})i ightt‘(l'* mantis he not? 



Cairn, 0 diahU, diable / vat is in ras’- closet? Villainy! Zam)n/— (Act i. 4. 70, 71.) 


Sim. Ay ," «i i iii ro Qtb: but be is as tall a man 
of bis bands^ as any is between this and bis 
bead; be bath fought with a warrener.® 

Quick. How say you?-— 0, 1 should remember 
him: does be not bold up bis bead, as it wei-e, 
and strut m bis gait? 31 

Sim. Yes, indeed, does be. 

Quick. Well, heaven send Anne Page no 
worse fortune! Tell Master Parson Evans I 
will do what I can for your master: Anne is a 
good girl, and wish— 


Breed-bate, one wlio causes quarrels. 

^ PeetA'h, foolish. 

^SqfUy-vprisfhted, i.e. soft-naturect, gentle. 

* Tall . , . of his hands, i.e. strong and active. 
® Warrmer, the keener of a warren. 
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Re-entef Eugby. 

Rug. Out, abis! here comes my master. 

Quick. We shall all be abent.^* Rugby. 1 

— Eim in ber^ good young man ; ^ into this 
closet: be will not atay long. [SfmU Simple 
in the — Wliat, John Eugby! Jobn! 
what, Jobn, I say! CTO,<"Jobn, go inquire for 
my master; I 4oubt be be not well, that be 
comes not home. [Siugs. 

And down, down, adown-a, &c. 44 

Enter Doctor Caius, 

Oaius, Yat is you sing? I do not like dme 
scolded. 


ACT 1 . Scene 4. MEREY WIVES 

toys^ Pray you, go and vetch me in my 
closet nne hoitim verde ^ — a box, a greeii-a box: 
do intend^ va!} I speak? a green-a box. 4s 
Quioh. Ay, forsooth; I dl fetch it you. — 

I am glad he went not in himself: if 
he had found the young man, he would have 
been horn-^ad.S— [^oes to closet. 

Cains. Fe^ fe, fe ! Jna foi, il fait fort 
chaud.^ Je vais d la cour^ — la grande 
affaire.^ 

Quick. \Coming down from closet with green 
hoF\ Is it this, sir? \ 

CJaius. Old; metsladansmon^oC&jCiC. depickef 
quickly. — Vere is dat kirave Rugby? 

Quick. What, John Rugby! John! 

Re-enter Rugby. 

Rug. Here, sir. ^ 

Cains. You are John Rugby, and you are 
Jack Rugby. Come, take-a your rapier, ^nd 
come after my heel to de court. 62 

Rug. ’T is ready, sir, here in the porch. 

Cains. By my trot, I tarry too long. — ’Od’s 
me! Qdai-fouhlU!^ dere is some simples in 
my closet, dat I vill not for de varld I shall 
leave behind. ^ [<^oing to closet. 

^ Quick. Ay me, he’ll ^d the young man 
there, and be mad 1 

Cams. 0 diahle^ diahle! vat is in my closet? 
Villainy] larronF \Pulling Simple out.] — 
Rugby, my rapier ! 72 

Quick Good master, be content. 

Cains. Verefore shall I be content-a? 

Quick. The young man is an honest man. 
Cains. Vat shall d^ honest man do in my 
closet? dere is no honest man dat shall come 
in my closet. 

Quick I 4 )eseech you, be not so phlegmatic. 
Hear the^ruth of it: he came^of an errand to 
me from Parson Hugh. « si 

Cains. Veil. 

Sim. forsootk; to desire her to — 

Quick Peace, I pray you. * 

Cains. Peace-a your tongue. — Speak-a your 

tale. ^ 

* ■ ■ ^ , ^ - 

1 Do intendf %.&. do you hear. 

2 Eorn-madj mad with jealousy. 

® ** My faith* it is very warm.” 

4 “I am going to the court-important business.” 

fi “ Yes; pu? it in my pocket; make haste." 

ft ‘‘What have I forgotten 7 D^rron, thief. 


OF WINDSOR. ACT 1. Scene 4. 

Sim. To desii’e this honest gentlewoman, 
your maid, to speak a good word to Mistress 
Anne Page for my master in the way of 
marriage. ^ ^ 

Quick, This is all, indeed, la! but I di ne’er 
put my finger in the fire, and need not. 9 i 
^Cains. Sir Hugh send-a you?— Rugby, bailies 
me» some paper.— [Yo Simple^ Tany you a 
little-a wMle. 

[Rughg brings paper; Cains goes to tahfe 

at hack, and writes. 

Quick l^Aside to Sim.’l I am glad he is so 
quiet: if he had been thoi’oughly moved, you 
should have heard him so loud and so melan- 
choly. — But notwithstanding, man, I ’ll do you 
your master what good I can: and the ?ery 
yea and the no is, the ^French doctor, my 
master, — I may call him my master, look you, 
for I keep his house; and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat and drink, make the 
beds, and do all myself, — 

Sim. ’T is a great charge to come under one 
body’s hand. 105 

Quick Are you avis’d o’ that? you shall 
find it a great charge: and to be up early and 
down late; — but notwithstanding, to tell you 
in your ear, — I would have no words of it, — 
my master himself is in love with Mistress 
Anne Page: hut notwithstanding that, I know 
Anne’s mind, — that ’s neither herS nor there. 

Cains. {Coming down with letter to Simple] 
You jack’nape, — ^give-a dis letter to Sir Hugh; 
by gar, it is a shallenge: I vill cut his troatin 
de park; and I v 3 l teach a scurvy jack-a-nape 
priest to meddle or make:— ^ii^ay be gone; 
it is not good you tarry here: — by gar, I viU 
cut aU his two stones; by gar, he shall not have 
a stone to trow at his dog. {Exit Simple. 
Quick Alas, he speaks but for his friend. 120 
Caius. It is no matter-a for dat:— do not yo«i 
tell-a me dat I shall have Amie Page for my- 
seK? — by gar, I vill kill de? Jack priest; and 
I have appointed mine host of de Jarteer to 
measure our weapon :^ 4 )y gar, I vill myself 
have Anne Page. 

^ukk 'Sir, the maid loves you, and aU shall 
be well. We mu^ give folks leave to prate: 
what, the good- jerl® 129 

* .4 

8 Baillez me, t.e. give me. 

9 WTiaf, the good-jprt See note 42. 
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MERRY YMYES OF WINDSOE. 


ACT II, Scene 1. 


Oaius. Eiigby, come to de court vit me. — 
■ gar, if I liave not Anne Page, I sh^i turn 
ir head out of my door. — Follow my heels, 
Lgl^. • 133 

Quick, You shall have Anne — [F,vewit Cains 
d fooPs-head of your own! No, 

mow Anne’s mind for that: never a woinfai 
Windsor kn^ws more of Anne’s mind than 
lo; nor can cfo mt)re thjm I do with her, I 
rnk heaven. , 

^ent, [TlWiin] Who ’s within there? ho! 
Quick. Who’s there, I trow?^ Come near 
3 house, I pray you. i4i 

Ente7^ Fenton. 

iPent. How now, good woman; how dost 

DU? 

Quick. The better that it pleases your good 
)rsSip to ask. 

Fent. What news? how does pretty Mistress 
me? 

Quick In truth, sir, and she is pretty, and 
nest, and gentle; and one that is your friend, 
sail tell you that by the way; I praise heaven 
i: it. 151 

Fent, Shall I do any good, think’st thou? 
all I not lose my suit? 


Qdck. Troth, sir, nil is in bis hands above: 
but notwithstanding', Master Fenton, I ’ll be 
sworn on a book, sbe loves you. — Have not 
your worship a wart above your eye? 

Fmt. Yes, many, have I; what of thaF? 

Quick. Well, tboi’ehy hangs a tale: — good 
faith, it is such another Nan;~-btt, I detest, 
an honest maid as ever broke bread: — we had 
an hour’s talk of that wart: —I shall never 
laugh hut ill that maid’s company !•— But, , 
indeed, she is given too much to allicholy^ and 
musing: but for yoa-rwell, go to. 105 

Fent. Well, I shall see her to-day. Hold, 
there ’s money for tfee; let me have thy voice 
in my behalf: if thou see’st her before me, 
commend me. ^ 

Quick. Will I? f faith, that we will; and I 
will tell yoiw worship moi-e of the wart the 
next time we have confidence; and of other 
wo«)ers. 

Fent. Well, farewell; I am in great haste 
now. 375 

Quick. Farewell^ to your worshijo. [Emt 
Fenton.l Truly, an honest gentleman: but 
Anne loves him mot; for T know Anne’s mind 
as well as j^mothor doe^ — Out u|)on’t! what 
have r forgot'? {Eivitf, 


ACT IL 


ScBXE I. Before Pagis house. 

'^nter reading a lettei\ from 

house. 

Mrs, Page. What, have I scap’d love-letters 
the holiday-time of my beauty, and am I 
>w a subject for them? Bet me see. 

[Reads] ‘‘Ask me no reason why 1 love you; for 
otigh Love use Reason for his physician, he admits 
m not for his counsellor. You are not young, no 
ore am I ; go to, then, there ’s sympathy ; you f re 
erry, so am I ; ha, ha! #Sen there ’s more sympathy: 
)u love sack, and so do I ; would you desire better 
mpathy? Let it^suffice thee, Mistres%Page,~at 
le least, if the love of soldiei; can suffice, —that I 
ve thee. I will not say, pity me, — ’t is not a soldior- 
s:e phrase ; I say, love me. By me, 13 


1 X trow « I wonder. Jjjpi llicUoly « melancholy. 


Thine own true knight, 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light. 

With a.11 his wght 

For thee to fight, John FaUtuffC 

Wliat a Herod of Jewry® is this I — 0 wicked, 
wicked world ! — one that is welHiigh worn 
to pieces witbia^e to show himselJya young 
gallant ! What an unweigh’d ^ behaviour hath 
this Flemish drmnkard pick’d — i’ th’ devil’s 
name! — out of nry conversation, that he dares 
in this manner S5:ssay me? Why, he hath not 
been thrice iu my company 1 — What should I 
say to^m? — I was thei^ frugal of gny mirth: 
—Heaven fox'giwe me! — Why, I ’ll exhibit a 
bill in the parliament for tbe x)utting-dowii 

0' 

8 Berod of Jewif mi boasting, overbearing fellow. 

^ Bnioeig^'d^ untliiivlcing, inconsiderate. 
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ME£EY WIVES OE WINDSOR 


of fat men. How shall I be reveng’d on him? 
fijr^weng’d I ^dll be, as sure as his guts are 
made of puddings. 32 

’ Enter Mistress Ford. 

J/rs. Ford, Mistress Page! trust me, I was 
. going to your house. ^ 

Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to 
you. You look very ill. 

» Mrs. Ford. Nay, 1 11 ne’er believe that; I 
have to show to the coirti:ary. 

Mrs. Page. ’Faith, but'you do, in my mind. 

Ford. Well, I do, then; yet, I say, I 
could slibw you to the contrary. O Mistress 
Page, give me some counsel ! 

Mrs. Page. What’s the m^cter, woman? 

Mrs. Ford. O woman, if it were not for one 
trifling respect, I could come to sireh honour! 

Mrs. Page, ^ang the trifle, woman! take 
the honour What is it? — dispense wiCh 
trifles; — what is it? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an 
eternal moment or so, I coukl be knighted. 50 

Mrs. Page. What? thou liest!— Sir Alice 
<Ford ! [[These knights will hack; and so thou 
{Ishouldst not alter the ai*^icle of thy -gentry. 3 
mMrs. Ford. [We burn ^daylight:] — here, 
read, read; [^giving her the lette7'\ perceive how 
I might be knighted. — I shall think the worse 
of fat men, as long as I have* an eye to make 
difference of men’s liking:^ and yet he would 
not swear; pi'ais’d. woman’s modesty; and gave 
such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all 
uncomeliliess,^ that I would have sworn his 
disposition would have gpne to the truth of his 
words; but they do no more adhere and keep 
place together than the Hundredth Psalm to 
the tune of Q7'een sleeves. What tempest, I 
trow,'"* thrci^v' this whale, with ^ many tons 
of oil in his belly, ashore^at Windsor? How 

( shall I be reveng’d on him? [I think the 
best way were to euoertain him with hope, 
till the wicked fire of lust hai^e melted him 
in his own grease.]— Did you ever hear the 
like? ^ 

Mrs. Page. [Comparing the iioo letters’] Letter 
for letter, but that the name of Page and Ford 


AJJT II. Scene 1. 

differs! — To thy great comfort in this mystery 
of iU opinions, here ’s the twin-brother of thy 
letter: [givrng her both letters] but let thine 
inherit- first; for, I protest, > mine never shall. 
I warrant- he hath a thousand of these letters, 
writ with blank space for different names, — 



Mrs. Page. IConparitig tJie two UUers\ Letter for letter, but 
that the name of Page and Ford differs I— {Act ii. 1. 71-78.) 


[sui'e, more, — and these are of the second?"^ 
edition: he will print them, out of doubt; for? 
he cares not what he puts into\he press, when? 
he ’^ould put us two. I had rather be 
giantess, and lie under Mount Pelion. Well,? 
I will find jou twenty lascivious turtles,^ ere? 
one flhaste man.] ^ \ 

Mrs. Ford. lCo7npari7ig the two letters] Wiiy, 


4 Turtles, i.e. turtle-doves (considered emblems of 
ebaste love). 


1 of body. 

2 Unmmellness, impr^riety. 
s I ti'ow, I woiider. m 
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ACT 11. Scene 1. 


CT II. Scene ^ 

lis is the same; the very hand, the very 

7 ords. [<xwing her l)ack her letterl WMat doth 
.e think of ml st 

Page. I know not: it makes me 
Jniost ready to "vrangle with mine own 
lonesty. I esnte riain myself like one that I 
.m not acq^uaintel withal; for, sure, unless he 
enow some strsii# in me, that I know not 
iiyself, he wanid 'caever have boftrded me in 
:liis , 

JI Tori. Begirding, call you it? I ’U be 
sure to keep hrm§i..l)ove deck. 

Mn, JPafe. So ^vill I: if he come under my 
latches, I ’ll nepfet: to sea again. ] Let ’s be 
'Weng’d on him: lest ’s appoint him a meeting; 
give him a. show of comfort in his suit; and 
ead hinionwitli 1 fine- baited ^ delay, till he 
P^wn^d his horses to mine host of the 
Garter. loo 

Mrs, Porc^. IHay , I will consent to act any 
villany against liijn, that may not sully the 
chariness of oar li conesty. 0 , that my husband 
saw this letter! it would give eternal food to 
his jealousy^ 

J/rs, Potge, Wly-, look where he comes; — and 
my good naan too : he’s as far from jealousy 
as I ana from giving him cause; and that, I 
hope, is an iiniai^^surable distance. 

2 Irs. Ford. Ton ure the happier woman, no 
Mrs, Pa^£. ’g consult together against 
this greasy kni;g lit. Come hither. \They retire. 

Enter For.d, Pistol, Page, and Nym. 

Ford. Well, 1 hope it be not so. 

FiM. curtaP dog in some afiairs: 

Sir* John affects^ tihy wife. 

Ford. Why„ sir, my wife is not young. 

Fist He woces both high and low, both rich 
and poor, 

Both young itod old, one with another. 
Ford; 

He loves the gSlImaufry:® Ford, perpend.® 
Ford. Love nip wife! • 120 

F'IsL With li^er^uniing hot. Prevent, or 
gotlmi, ,, 


I strain, mpuisQ, reeling. 

^ s-ulilly-seducing. 

! <i®5lce d fcf tile tail * Affects, i,e. loves. 
I lUttLiKture, a hotchpotch. 

® rCTpmd, consider. 


Like Sir Aetseon he, with EiiigwootD ^xt thy 
heels: — ^ 122 

0 , odious is the name ! 

Ford. What name, sir? 

Fist. The horn,® I say. Farewell 
Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night: 

Take heed, ere sif!^unier comes, or cuckoo-birds 
do sing. — 

Away, Sir Corporal Nym! — 

Believe it. Page; he speaks sense. {Fmt. 

Ford. [Asic?e] I vpli be patient; I will find 
out this. 131 

Nym. [To Payej-fAnd this is true; Plike not 
the humour of lying. He hath wronged me 
in some hiimou?fs: I should have borne the 
humour’d letter to her; but I have a sword, 
and it shalj, bite upon my necessity. He loves 
your wife; there ’s the short and the long. 
My name is Corporal Nym; f speak, and I 
avouch; ’t is true: my name is Nym, and Pal- 
staff loves your wife. — Adieu. I love not the 
humour of broadband cheese; and there ’s the 
humour of it. Adieu. [/iVfjf, ui 

Page. “The humour of it,” quoth 

’a! here’s^ a fellow flights humour out of his 
wits. 

•»*<* ^ 

Ford. [G 5 i(ie] I will seek out Falstaff. 

Page. I never heard such a drawling, 

affecting^ rogue^ 

F^ord. [Aside'l If I do find it: — ^well. 

Page. I will not believe such a 

Cataian,^® though the priest 0’ th’ town com- 
mended him for a true man. - 1.50 

Ford. ’T w^s agood sensible fellow: 

— well. Page and Mistress Ford 

come fo 7 'ward. 

Page. How now, Meg! 

Mrs. Paya.^Whither go you, George? Hark 
you. m ^ 

Mrs. Ford. How now, sweet Frank! why 
art thou melancholy? #• 

Ford. Im^ancholy! I am not melancholy. 
Get you home, go. 

fflfi's. Ford. ’Faith, thou hast some crotchets 
in thy head now. — Wifi you go, Mistress Page? 

t Rmgioood, the name uf a dog. 

8 Born, i.e. of a cuckold. 

» A/ectinpaateoted. ^ 

10 Cat(f^a7iss$, cheat, a rogue. 
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Ford. I do not misdoubt ray wife; but I would be loth to turn them together.— (Act ii. 1. 192, 193.) 


Mrs. Page. Go in with us and see: we have 
an hourVtalk with you, 

[Exeunt Mistress Paffe.^ Mistress Ford.^ and 
Mistress Qidchly mto house. 

Page. How now, Master Tordl 
Ford. Youjieard what this knave told me, 
did you no^ ^ 

Page. Yes: and you ht3hrd what the other 
told me? 

Ford. Do you thint? there is truth in them? 
Page. Hang ’em, slaves! I dotiiot think the 
knight would offer it: but these that accuse 
him in his intent towards our wives are a poke 
of his discarded men; ^^ery rogues, now they 
be out of servic;^'. 183 

Ford. Were they his men? 



1 vile,^coiitei^tible. • 


Page. Marry, w^e they. 

Ford. I Hke it never the better for that. — 
Does he lie at the Garter? 

Page. Ay, marry, does he. If he should 
intend this voyage towai'd my wife, I would 
turn her loose to him; and what he gets more 
of her than sharp wol'ds, let it lie on my head. 

Ford. I do not misdoubt my wife; but I 
would be loth to turn them together. A man 
may be too confident: I would have nothing 
lie oa my head: I cannot be thus satisfied. 

Page. Look where my'^-anting host of the 
Garter comes: there is eithei;;i liquor in his 
j)ate,*or moiiey in his purse, when he looks so 
merrily. * 199 

Enter Host. 

How now, mine host! 

200 
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ACT ir. Soenu 2. 


kCT 11. Scene|l. 

Host. How now, bully-rook! thou’rt a geiitle- 
naiL — [Calling off] Cavaliero-justice,' I say! 

* E^iier Shallow. 

iSIial. I follow, mine host, I follc^v. — Good 
even and twenty, good Master Page ! Mjjster 
Page, will you go with us>f we have sport in 
hand. * ^ 

Host Tell Mm, Cavaliero-justfce; tell Mm, 
bully-foe^. % 

•Ehal. Sir, there is a fray to be fought between 
Sir Hugh the Welsh priest and Gains the 
Prench doctor.— 210 

Ford. Good mine host 0’ tM Garter, a word 
wjth you. 

Host What say^st thou, my bully-rook? 

[The^ retire . — 

^hal. [To Page] Will you go with us to 
behold it? My merry host hath had the 
measuring of their weapons; and, I think, 
hath appointed them contrary places; for, 
believe me, I hear the parson is no jester. 
Hark, I will tell you what our sport shall be, 
[Shalloiv and Page retire conversing; 

Ford and Host come down . — 

Host Hast thou no suit against my knight, 
my guest-cavalier? 221 

Fo?'d. None, I protest: but I’ll give you a 
pottle’- of ^ burnt sack to give me recourse to 
him, and tell him my name is Brook; only for 
a jest. 

Host My hand, bully; thou shalt have 
egress and regress;— said* I well?— and thy 
name shall be Brook. It is a merry knight. 
[Ekalloio Sid i^ge come dow}i\ — Will you go, 
mynheers? 

Shal. Have with you, mine host. [Exit Host. 

Page. I have heard the Frenchman hath 
good skilhin his rapiei'. 231 

Slial. Tut, sir, I could have told you more. 
In these times^you stand on distance, your 
passes, stoccadoes,^ and I know not what: ’tis 
the heart, Master j^age; ’tis here, ’tis Sere. 

I have seen the time, with my long sword I 
would have mwie you four talP fellows skip 
like rats. ^ [Rlenter "Host 

P^ost Here, boys, here, here! shall we wag? 


1 Pottle, a large tankard, originally Iiolding two (inarts, 
« Stoccadoest thrusts at Jdlicing. « Tall, valiant. 
210 


Page. Rave with you. — I had ratht^r liear 
them scold than sec them figM.. ** 24 o 

[Exeunt Host., iShallow, and Page. 

Ford. Though Page be a secure* fool, and 
stands so iirmly on his wife’s frailty, yet I 
cannot put olf my opinion so ea.sily: she was 
ill Ms company Page’s house; and what they* 
made there, 1 know not. Well, I will look 
further into’t: and I have a disguise to sound 
Falstatf. If I lind her lionest, I lose not my 
labour; if she be otherwise, ’t is labour well 
bestowed, » [Exit 

Scene II. G ?oo 7 n in the Garter Inn. 

Enter Eivlstapf and Pistol. 

Fal. I will not lend thee a penny. 

Pist. Why, then the world ’s mine oyster, 
Which I with sword will opeii^ 

IVill retort^ the sum in equipage.** 

Phi. Not a penny. I have been content, 
sir, you should lay my countenance to pawn: I 
have grated^ upo«i my good friends for three 
reprieves for you and your eoa,ch -fellow** Nym; 
or else yon had look’d througli the grate, like 
a genxinyl of baboon-* I am damn’d in hell 
for swearing to gentlemen my friends, yem 
were good soldiers and tall fellows; and when 
Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I 
took ’t upon miiie honour thou liadst it not. 

Pist Didst not thou share? hadst thou not 
fifteen pence? « 10 

Fal. Reason, you rogue, reason: think’st 
thou I ’ll endanger my soul gratis? £t a word, 
hang no more about *!me, I am no gibbet for 
you: — go: — a short knife and a throng;’**— to 
your manor of Pickt-hatch”- go.— You’ll not 
bear a letter for me, you rogiitf! — you stand 
upon your h#nour!— Why, thou Wiconhiiable 
baseness,*’^ it is as muuh as I can do to keep the 
terms of my honour precise: I, I, I myself 
sometimes, leaving the Tear of heaven on the 
left hand, aiti hiding mine honour in my 

^ aususpGcfcmg. « iJetort;: return, give back, 

« JSq'^ipaffe, perbap 8 =sei'f 5 oe; properlyfaccoutrements. 

S' GtwiJe(i==ii'nportx]ine(l. ^ Coach~frllow-^vAi\x\])imum. 

0 Qeminy, i.e, a twinned pair. 

Short the equipnient of a pickpocket (see 
note 65 ). #1 

u PicJcf-hatch, a noj;^orjou.s reanrt of InilUes and tiiioves. 

12 ifncoiijinable i>tti'eti«w= 5 :lvf)uiullti 8 a rogue. _ 
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Agr 11. Scene 2. 


necessity, am fain to shuffle, to he(|^^e, and to 
lurcB;^ and yet<you, rogue, will ensconce your 
.rags, your cat-a-mountain^ looks, your red- 
lattice^ phrases, and your buU-baiting^ oaths, 
under tiie shelter of your honour! You will 
not do it, you! 30 

• Put. I do relent: — what would thou more 
of man*? 

FaL Well, go to; away; no more. 


Fnter Robin. 

Rob, Sir, here 's a woman would speak with 
you. ^ 

Fal. JjGt her apju'oach. 

Enter Misteess Quickly. 

Quick. Give your worship goc^ morrow. 
Fal. GoocTmorrow, good wife. 



Quick JiSTot so, an’t pftase your worship. 
Fal. Good maid, then. 40 

Quick I dl be sworn; 

As my mothfer was, the first hour I was 
boim. • ^ • 

Fal I do believe the Nearer. What with 
me? 

Quick Shall I vouchsafe your worship a 
word or two? * 

F(i^, Two thousand, fair woman: and Idl 
vouchsafe tli^e the heapig. *• 

Quick There is one Mistress Ford, sir: — I 

— < r 

t Lurch 

- Cai-a-moiAtain, a wild cat; here ss fierce. 

•'5 iifld-to^i/cc-alo-honsc. ^ 

« Bw?j:.&m'«in| 7 ss:trucul«it, iwSlggering, 


pray, come a little nearer this^ays?— I myself 
dwell with Master Doctor Caius, — 

Fal. Well, on: Mistress Ford, you say, — 
Quick Your woi;ship says very true: — I 
pray your worship, come a little nearer this 
ways. 50 

Fal." I warrant thee, nobody hears; — ^mine 
own j)eople, mine own people. 

Quick Are they so? ^od bless them, and 
make them his seiwantsl 
Fal WeJ}: Mistress Ford;-'^what of her? 
Qtlick Why, sir, ^he ’s a good creature. — 
Lord, Lord! your worship’s a wanton! Well, 
heaven forgive you, and all of us, $ pray 
Fal Mistress Ford ;~-come, Mistress Ford, — 
Quick Many, this is tke shoi’t and the long ^ 
211 
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• 

\0T II. Sceni|2. ^ 

>f it; you have brought her into such a canaries^ 
IS ’t is wonderful. The best courtier of them 
ill, when the court lay at Windsor, could never 
iiave brought her*fco such a canary.^ Vbt there 
has been knights, and lords, and gentlemen, 
with their coaches; I w^arrant you, coach |fter 
coach, letter after letter, gift after gift; smelling 
so sweetly— #all jnusk — and so rushling, I 
warrant you, in silk and gold and in such 
alligaiit ^ terms ;»and in such wine and sugar 
0# the best and the fairest, that would have 
won any woman’s heart; and, I warrant you, 
they could never get an eye-wink of her: — I 
had myself tw^enty angels given me this 
rooming; but I defy all angels — in any such 
sort, as they say— ^but in the way of honesty: 
— and, I warrant you, they could never get 
he^ so much as sip on a cup with the proudest 
of them all: and yet there has been earls, nay, 
which is more, pensioners;'^ but, I warrant 
you, all is one with her. so 

Fal. But what says she to me? be brief, my 
good sh e-Mercury. 

Quick Marry, she hath receiv’d your letter; 
for the which she thanks you a thousand times; 
and she gives you to notify, that her husband 
will be absence from his house between ten 
and eleven. ^ 

FaL Tgn and eleven? 

Q7mk Ay, forsooth; and then you may come 
and see the picture, she says, that you wot of; 
— Master Ford, her husband, will be from 
home. Alas, tlie sweet woman leads an ill 
life with himl he’s a very jealousy man: she 
leads a vliry HfempokD life with him, good 
heart. 95 

FaL Ten and eleven: — woman, commend 
me to her; I will not fail her. 

Quick ♦Why, you say well. But I have 
another messenger to your worship. Mistress 
Page hath her Jieai'ty commendations to you, 
too: — and let me tell you in your ear, she ’s as 
fartiious^ a civil mjgiest wife, and one, 1 tell 
you, that will not miss you morning nor 
evening prayei^ as any is in Wincl|or, whoe’er 
be the other: — and she* bade me tell your 

1 Canar^ i|J)luiuler for quandary. 

3 Mligantsi elegant. 

® P&mionen, gentlemen retainers at court. 

Frampold^ (juarrelsonlf! ^ Fartuow, virtuous. 
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worship that her husband is seldom froiTi home; 
but, she liopes, there will coni^fa time — I iiever 
knew a woman so dote upon a man: surely, I 
think you have charms, la! yes, in truth. 

FaL Not I, I assure tliee: setting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts aside, I have no other 
charms. p 11 r 

Quick. Blessing on your heart for ’t ! 

FaL But, I })ray thee, tell me this,— has 
Ford’s wife and Page’s wife acquainted eadh 
other how they lovc^rne? 

Quick That were*a jest indeed ! — theyjiave 
not so little graccj^I hope:— that weve a trick 
indeed! — But Mistress Page would desire you 
to send her your little I)age, of all loves: her 
husband has a liiarvellous infection to the little 
page; and, truly, Master Page is an honest 
man. Nefer a wife in Windsor leads a better 
life than she does: do wliat sh<*^will, say what 
sfie will, take all, pay all, go to bed when she 
list, rise when she list, all is as she will: and, 
truly, she deserves it; for if there be a kind 
woman in Wimfeor, she is one. You must 
send her your page; no remedy. 

Fal Why, 1 will. 120 

Quick but ckfso, then: and, look you, 
he may come and* go between you both: aiM, 
in any case, have a nay- word, that you may 
know one another’s mind, and the boy never 
need to understand any thing; for ’t is not good 
that children should know any wickedness: 
old folks, you know, have rUscretion, as they 
say, and know the world. 

Fal Fare thee well: commend me to them 
both: there’s my pmtse; I am yet tliy debtor, 
— Boy, go along with this woman. [Eimimt 
Mistress Quickhj and liohin .’] — This news dis- 
tracts me!® 141 

Fist TMs|>ink^ is one of Gupid^ft carriers: — 
Clap on more sails J pursue; up with your 
fights;® 

Give fire; she is my prize, or ocean whelm 
them all P* {Exit 

Fal Say’st thou so, old Jack? go thy %ays; 
I ’ll^ake moi'e of thj ohi bcKly*than I have 
done. Will they yet look after thee? Wilt 
thou, after the expensiJ of so wu<jh money, be 

0 DistmcUim (with |oy). ♦ 

Ptn7f, jith meaning -a small sailing* vessel; 

also, a proenress. * * s Fights, See note 73. 
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II. Scene 2. 


no^^a §ainer1 Good body, I thank|thee. Let 
them say ’t is gi^ssly done; so it be fairly done, 
no matter. isi 

Miter Bardolph, loith a cup of sacl\ 

Bard, Sir* John, there’s one Master Brook 
'below would fain speak w^th you, and be 
acquainted with you; and hath sent your 
worship a morning’s draught of sack. 

* Fal, Brook is his name? 

Bard, Ajy sir. 

Ft^L Cali him in. [F£it Bardolph.'] Such 
Brooks |re welcome to me^^that o’erflow such 
liquor. — Ah, ha I Mistress Ford and Mistress 
Page, have I encompass’d you? go to; viaB 

Re-enter Bae,dolph, with Ford disguised. 

Ford. ’Bless you, sir. • 160 

Fal, And y^^u, sir. Would you speak with 
me? • 

Ford. I make bold to press with so little 
preparation upon you. 

Fal. You’re welcome. What’s your will? 
— Give us leave, drawer. \_Exit Bardolph. 

Ford. Sir, I am a gentleman that have spent 
much; my name is BroC^ ^ 

^FaL Good Master Bro(jk, I desire more 
acquaintance of you. 

Ford. Good Sir John, I sue for yours: not 
to charge you; for I must let you understand 
I think myself in better plight for a lender 
than you are: the which hath something 
emboldei^d me to this unseason’d intrusion; 
for they say, if money go before, all ways do 
lie opeiij^ 

Fal. Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. 

Ford. Troth, and I have a bag of money 
here troubles Tue: if you will help to bear it. 
Sir John, t3ke half, or all, ^f or ealSng me of the 
carriage. ** 

Fal. Sii*, I know not how I may desire to be 
your porter. i8i 

Ford. I will tell you, sir, if**you will give 
me the hearing. 

Fal. Speak, good M^jSter Brook: I shSi be 
glad to be your servant. 

Ford. Sir, I %ear you are a scholar, — I will 


be brief with you; — and you have been a man 
long known to me, though I had never so 
good i^eans, as desire, to make myself^ ac- 
quainted with you. I .shaM discover a tiling 
to you, wherein I must veiy much lay open 
miqp own imperfection: but, good Sir John, 
as you have one eye upon my foUies, as you 
hear them unfolded, turn, another into the 
register of your own; that I may pass with 
reproof the easier, sith you yeairself l^dw how 
easy it is to be such an offender. 

Fal. Very well, sir; proceed. 

Ford. There is a gentlewoman in this town, 
her husband’s name is Ford. 

Fal. Well, sir. 'stoo 

Ford. I have long lov’d Jier, and, I protest 
to you, bestowmd much on her; following her 
with a doting observance;^ engross’d^ oppor- 
tunities to meet her; fee’d eveiy slight occa- 
sion that could but niggardly give me sight of 
her; not only bought many presents to give 
her, but have given largely to many to know 
what she would have given; briefly, I have 
pursued her as love hath pursu’d me; wdiich 
hath been on the wing of all occasions. But 
whatsoever I have merited, either in my mind 
or in my means, meed, I am sure, I have 
received none; unless ex|)erience be a jewel: 
that I have purchased at an infinite., rate; and 
that hath taught me to say this; 

“Love like a shadow flies when substance love pursues; 

Pursuing that that flies, and flying what pursues.** 

* 

Fal. Have you receiv’d no promise of sati.s- 
f action at her hands? 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Have you importun’d her to such a 
purpose? 221 

Ford. Never. 

Fal. Of what quality was your love, then? 

Ford. Like a fair house Ijjiiit on another 
man’s ground; so that I have lost my edifice 
by mistaking the place wjjere I erected it. 

Fal. To what purpose have you unfolded 
this to me?^ ** 

Ford. When I have told you that, I have 
told you all. Some say, that though she 


1 

1 ria, a joyous exclaiflution. 3 O&serrance- attei^on. 

2 trn.s‘<!asoa’d =?unsea^nable. ^ Mi^oss% ie. hoifliiit in the gross. 
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lCT IL Scen^ 2. 

.ppeax' honest to me, yet in other places she 
ailargeth her mirth so far that there is shrewd ^ 
ionstriiction made of her. Now, Sir John, 
lei^ is the heari% of my purpose: yC;^. are a 
gentleman of excellent breeding, mdmirable 
liscourse, of great admittance,^ authentic'* in 
rmur place and pei’son, generally allowed^ for 


your mai^y %var-like, court-like, and learned 
preparations,^ — ’ 239 

Fal. 0, sir! 

Ford, Beiievm it, for you know it. — ^There 
is money; spend it, spend it; spend more; 
spend all I have; only give me so much of 
your time in exchange of it, \xs to lay am 



amiable^ sieged the honesty of this Ford’s 
wife: use your art of wooing; win her to 
consent to you: if any man may, you may as 
soon as any. ^ 

FaL "^uld it apply well to the vehemency 
of your affection, that I should win what you 
would enjoy*? ^Methinks you prescribe^ to 
yourself very preposterously.® ^ 230 

Ford, 0, unders^d my drift. She dwells 

"^Shrewd, iBalSnious. 

3 Of great admittance =? admitted into nigli socftsty. 

s AutheiitiGf ie. having autiiority. 

4 approved ot 

^^re^rfUions = accomplishments. 

® Amiabte, ie, pertaining to love. 

'J' Prescribe, ie. arem^y. 

« Preposterously f perversely^ unnaturally. 
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so securely^ on the eS:cellency of lum honour, 
tlxat the folly of my soul dares not present 
itself: she is too briglit to be look’d against. 
Kow, could I come to her witET any detection 
in my handf my 4/?sires had im^ance^^ and 
argument to commend themselves: I cotild 
drive her then from tl^e ward of her purity, 
her reputation, her marriage- vow, and a 
thousand other her defences, wliich now are 
too4oo strongly embattled against me. l?fhat 
say y«9U to’t, Sir John^ • 2C2 

Fal. Master Brook, I will first make bold 
with your money; next, give’^me your hand; 

« » Secr^ely, un.suspIcioU8ly. 

I7ista7m, pT’Cccdence. 



ACT 11. Scene 2; 

and l^st, as I am a gentlemaiij jmu shall, if 
yoT\wilI^ enjoy Ford’s wife. , 2G6 

Ford." 0 gooi sir! 

Fal. I say yon shall. 

Ford. Want no money, Sir John; yon shall 
want none. 

Fal. Wani no Mistress Ford, Master Brook; 
you shall want none. I shitli be with her, I 
may tell you, by her own appointment — even 
as you came in to me, her assistant, or go- 
between, parted from«me: — I say I shall be 
with her between ten arj^ eleven; for at that 
tim^ the jealous rascally knave, her husband, 
will be iforth. Come you io me at night; you 
shall know how I speed. 

Ford. I am blest in your g^jquaintance. Bo 
you know Ford, sir? 2 so 

Fal. Hang him, poor cuckoldly knave! I 
know him not: — yet I wrong him to call him 
poor; they saf the jealous wittolly^ knave h^th 
masses of money; for the which his wife seems 
to me well-favour’d. I will use her as the key 
of the cuckoldly rogue’s coffer; and there ’s my 
harvest-home. 

Ford. 1 would you knew Ford, sir, that you 
might avoid him, if yoi^aw him. 

^ Fal. Hang him, mechanicals s^t-butter^ 
rogue! I will stare him out of his wits; I will 
awe him with my cudgel: it shall hang like 
[a meteor o’er the cuckold’s iiorns. [^Master 
^ Brook, thou shalt know I will predominate over 
J the peasairfc, and ^ou shalt lie with his wife . — 2 
Come to me soon at night: — Ford ’s a knave, 
and I will aggravate his style thou, Master 
Brook, shalt know him for knave and cuckold: 
— com^%) me soon at night. [Emt. 299 
Ford. What a damn’d Epicurean rascal is 
this! — My h^rt is ready to crack with im- 
patience."^Who says this is ^improvident® 
jealousy? my wife hath^nt to him, the hour 
is fix’d, the match is made. Would any man 
have thought this? — ^ee the hell of having a 
false woman! My bed shall J3e abus’d, my 
coffers ransack’d, my reputation gnawn at; 
and I shall not only receive this vi%nous 

fi_ * 

1 WittoUy, like a wittol, le. a willing cuckold, 
a Meehanical, havllig a trade, used in contempt. 

» SaU-hutters=ifQ^oxi coarse food. 

4 AggravcttB his Style, i.e. add to his titles that of cuckold* 
* Improvident, heedless, rash. 


II. Scene 3. 

wrong, but stand under the 'adoption® of 
abomimtble terms, and by him who does me 
this wrong. Terms! names! — Amaimon sounds 
well; ;’!^ucifer, well; Barba^on, w^ell; yet^they 
ar#devilg’ additions,^ the names of fiends: but 
cuckold! wittol-cuckoid ! ® the devil himself 
halh not such a name. Page is an ass, a secure® 
ass: he will trust his wife; h® 
jealous. liRdll rather trifst a "Fleming with 
my butter, Parson Hugh the WeLshm^ui witlT 
my cheese, an Irishman with my aqua-vitse ,, 
bottle, or a thief to walk my ambling gelding, 
than my wife with herself: then she plots, 
then she ruminates, then she devises; and 
what they think in their hearts thej" may 
effect, they will break their hearts but tSey 
will effect. Heaven be prais’d for my j ealousy 1 
— Eleven o’clock the hour: — I will prevent 
this, detect my wife, be reveng’d on Falftaff, 
and laugh at Page. I will about it; better 
three hours too soon than a minute too late. 
Fie, fie, fie 1 cuckold! cuckold! cuckold! [E:rii. 

Scene III. A field mar Windsor. 

Enter Caius a7id EuoBr. 

Cains. Jack Eugby, — 

Rug. Sir? • 

Caius. Tat is de clock, Jack? 

Rug. ’T is past the hour, sir, tha! Sir Hugh 
promised to meet. 

Caius. By gar, he has sawe his soul, dat he 
is no come; he has pray his Pible veil, dat he 
is no come: by gar, Jack Eugby, he is dead 
already, if he be come. ^ 

Rug. He is wise, sir; he knew your worship 
would kill him, if he came. 11 

Caviis. By gar, de herring is no dead so as 
I vill kill him. Take your rapier, Jack; I vill 
tell you how I vill kill him. 

Rug. Alas, sir, I cannot fence. 

Caius. Yillainy, take youi^rapier. 

Mg. Forbear; here ’s company. 

Eni&r Eost^ Shallow, Slenueb, and Pa^e. 

Bost. ’Bless thee, bully doctor! 

• ♦ 

6 Stand under the adoption=svLbmit to the^positioE. 

Additions, titles. 

8 Wittol-mGkold, one knowingly cuckolded. 

8 Secure, unreflecting. ^ 
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ACT II. Scene S. 


i.CT II. Scene J. 

ShaL ’Savt. you, Mastei' Doctor Cains 1 
Page. Now, good master doctor! , 20 

Me}i. ’Give you good morrow, sir. 

Cmis. Vat be aU you, one, two, tre' , four, 
30me for? ^ 

Host To see tbee fight, to see thee foin, to 
see thee traverse;^ to see thee here, to see thee 
there; to see thee pass thy punto,^ thy stock,^ 
thy reverse,^ thy distance,^ thy niontaut. ^ Is he 


dead, my Ethiopian? is he dead, my Francisco? 
ha, bully! What says my iEscula]>ius? jny 
Galen? my heart-of-elder?*-^ ha! is he dead, 
bully-Stale? is ho dead? ;n 

Cains. By gar, he is do coward Jack iniest 
of do varkl; he is not show bis face. 

Jlost Thou art £ii Oastalion -King-Urinal !] 
Hector of Greece,- niy ])oy ! 

Cains. 1 pray you, bear vitness that me 



HoBt Let hin^die; sheathe thy impatience, throw cold water on thy choler: go about the iiohls with in« throujfh 
Trogmore: I will bring thee whore Mistress Anno Page is.— (Act ii. fS-{)i.) t 


m 


have stay-J^ix (j^seven, two, tree hours for 
him, and he is no come, ss 

Shal. He is the wiser man, master doctor: 
he is a curer of souls, and you a curer of bodies; 
if you should fight, you go- against the hair of ^ 
your professions. — Is it not true, Master Page? 

Page. Master Shallow, you have yourself 
been a great fighter, though now a man of 
peace. 

S/wei ’Bodikins, Master Page, thongh I now 
be old, and of the peace, if I see a sword out, 
my finger itches to make one. Though, we 
are justices, and doctors, and churchmen, 

^ Terms In fencing. 

3 Heart of -elder, i.e, weak, faint. 

» Against the hair^opftrsLry to the nature of. 
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Master Page, we have^some salt of our youth 
in us; we are the sons of womouri'-Master 
Page. Gi 

Pa^e. ’Tis true, Master Shallow. 

Mai. It will be found so, Master Page.— 
Master Doctor Caius^I am come U? fetch you 
home. I am sworn of the peace: you have 
show’d yourself a wis^ physician, and Sir 
Hugh hath shown himself a wise and patient 
churchman. You must go with me, master 
doctor. 

I/osi: Pardon, guest-justice.— -A word, Moun- 
seur Mock- water. 00 

Cazm. Mock-vater! vat is d?3t? 

Host Mock- water, in our English tongue, 
is valour^ bully. ^ 



ACT II. Scen.e 3. 

Cmus, By gar, den, I have as «QUsh mock- 
VEvter de JEnglislimaii. — Scuwy jack-dog 
priest ! by gai^ me vill cut his ears. 

Host He will clapper-claw^ thee tightly, 
bully. , 

Cairn, (^lapper-de-claw! vat is dat ? eo 

Host TIM is, he will make thee amends. 

Cairn. By gar, me do lodk he shall clapper- 
de-claw me; for, by gar, me vill have it. 

« Host And I will provoke him to’t, or let 
him wag. ♦ 

Caius. Me tank you 5or dat. 

*Host And, moreover, bully, — But first, 
mastei* guest, and Master Page, and eke 
Cavaliero Slender, go you through the town to 
Fr£)gmor§. % [_Aside to them. 

Page. Sir Hugh is there, is he? 

Host He is there: see what h^niour he is 
in; and I will bring the doctor about by the 
fields. Wilfit do well? 


aJt III. Scene 1. 

i<hal. We will do it. ^ S4 

Fag%^ Shal.j u/icl Slen. Adieu, good master 
doctor. [Exeunt Page^ Shallov:^ and Slender. 

Ca\s. By gar, me vill ^:ill de priest; -Cor he 
s^al: fqj’ a jack-an-ape to Anne Page. 

Host Let him die : sheathe thy impatience, 
tlifrow cold water on thy cboler: go about the 
fields with me through ProgmQjre: I will bring 
thee wher^Mistress Anne Pag*^ is, at a farm- 
house a-feasting; and thou shalt^ lyoo he?. 
Cried I aim? said I well ? « ^ 

Cams. By gar, me dank you for dat: by 
gax’, I love you; and I shall procure-a you de 
good guest, de earl, de knight, de lords, de 
gentlemen, my patients. 

Host Por the which I wdll be thy adversary 
toward Anne Page. Said I well? 

Caius. By gar, Tis good; veil said. loo 
Host Let us wag, then. 

ChM^^.Comeatniy lieels, J ackRugby. [Exeunt. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


ACT III. 


Scene: I. A lie^nedr, Fr(^more. 

Enter Sir Huch Evans and Simple. 

Evans. I pray you n«vv, good Master 
Slender’s serving-man, and friend Simple by 
your name, whjch way have you look’d for 
Master Caius, that calls himself doctor of 
physic^ 

Sim. Marry, sir, th<^pittie-ward,2 the Pai‘k- 
wardf"^very way: old Windsor way, and 
every way but the town way. 

Evans, I ^ost fehemently desire you you 
will also |pok that way. ^ lo 

Sim. I will, sir. #• [Retires. 

Evans. ’Pless my soul, how full of cholers I 
am, and trempling of mind I — I shall be glad 
if he have deceiv’d me: — hoij^ melancholies I 
^ amj — [^I will knog his urinals about his knave’s 
b costard when I have goot opportunities j;or the 
) ’ork,-“’PleSs my soul ] * [Sings. 

“To shaijow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals ; 


There will we make our peds of roses. 

And a thousand fragrant posies. 20 

To shallow — ” 

’Mercy on me 1 I have a great dispositions to 
cry.— • [Sings, 

“ Melodious birds sing madrigals; — 

When as I sat in Pabylon, — 

And a thousand vagram® posies. 

To shshilow,” &c. 

Sim. [Coming fonvardi Yonder he is com- 
ing, this way, Sir Hugh. ^ * 

Evans. He ’s welcome. — [Sings, 

“ To shallow rivers, to whose falls” — 31 

Heaven prosper th^ right ! — What weapons is 
he? * # 

Sim. No weapons, sir. There comes my 
master, Master Shallow, and another gentle- 
m^i, from Frogmore, over the stile, this way. 

Evans. Pray yon, gim me my gown; or else 
keep it in your arms. ^eads in a hook, 

^ Enter Sjiallow, a)vd Slbnber. 

Shal, How now, master parson ! ^ood mor- 
'I'ow, good Sir Hugh. Keep a ^mestef' from 


t C^ai>|?^r*<skw=beafc, ^hrasli/ ^ sae note 81 . 


s Yagrarr^ot vs^rant. 
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XT III. Scene 

he dice, and a good student fi'om his book, 
.nd it is wonderful. 

Men. [^Ts^Ye] Ah, sweet Anne Page!,.^ -io 
Fage. ’Save you,^good Sir Hugh ! t ^ 
Emns. ’Piess you from his mercy^ake, all 
)f you I ^ 

Mial. What, the sword and the word ! do 
(Tou study thejji bot}i, master parson 
^ Page. And youthful still, in ySur doublet 
ind hos^i tliis raw ••rheumatic day'? 

Fvam. There is reasons and causes for it. 
Page. We are come to you to do a good 
DiBce, master parson. so 

Evans. Eery well: what is it? 

J^age. Yonder is a most reverend gentle- 
man, who, belike l:^iving received wrong by 
some person, is at most odds with his own 
gravjjy and patience that ever you saw. 

8hal. I have lived fourscore years and up- 
ward; I never heard a man of his place, grav- 
ity, and learning, so wide of ^ his own respect. 
Evans. What is he ? r>o 

Page. I think you know him; Master Doc- 
tor Cains, the renowned Frencli physician. 

Emns. Got’s will, and his passion of my 
heai't 1 I had as lief you would tell me of a 
mess of porridge. 

Page. Why? • 

Evans. has no more knowledge in Hib- 
bocrates and Galen,— and he is a knave be- 
sides; a cowardly knave as you would desires 
to be acquainted wilhiiL 
Page. I warrant you, he the man should 
fight with him. Ti 

Men. 6%weet Anne Page ! 

Phal. It appears so, by his weapons. — Keep 
them asunder: — hei'e comes Doctor Caius. 

Enter Host, Caius, *and Ruony. 

# • 

Page. Nay, good master parson, keep in 
your weapon. ^ ♦ 

Shal. So do you, good master doctor. 
ffost. Disarm them^and let them question: 
[Page and Host take Wie rapiers from tlmn'\ Jet 
them keep theii^ limbs whole, and hack our 
English. * # * 80 

Cams. I pray you, iet-a me speak a word 
vit yox»r em*. therefore vill you not meet-a me ? 

wide i.e. so of the mark of. 
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Evans. to Cains] Pray you, use' your 

patience: ill' goot time. y <' 

Cai?6s. By gar, you are do coward, de el^ick- 
dog, Jolni-ape. 

Evans. to Cains] Pray you, let us nut 

be laughing-stogs to other men’s liumoiirs; I 
desire you in friendship, and 1 will one xvay 
or other make you amends.— [.He «(!?J I will 
knog your urinals about your knave’s cogs- 
comb for missing your meetings and appoint- " 
ments. ^ 02 

Caias. Liable! — Eugby, — mine Ipst 
de Jarteer, — have I not stay for him to kill 
him? have I not, at de place I did appoint'^ 
Evayis. As I am a Christians soul, now, look 
you, this is the pTace appointed: I’ll be judg- 
ipent by mine host of the Garter. 

Host. Peai5e,I say, Guallia and Gaul, French 
and Welsh, soul-curer and body-^airer 1 lOO 
^aius. Ay, dat is very good; excellent. 

Host. Peace, I s«ay ! hear mine host of the 
Garter. Am I politic? am I subtle? am I a 
Machiavel? Shalk J lose my doctor? no; he 
gives me the potions and the motions. Shall 
I lose my parson, my jiriest, my 8ir Hugh? 
no; he givcc me the |><7erbsand tlm no- verbs. 
— (.-irive me thy hanu, terrestrial ; [fading 
hand] ^so. — Give me thy hand, celestial; \t,aklng 
Evans^ hand] so. [Host Joins thdr hands in 
token of reco7ici!iatio}i]---BoyfS of art, I have de- 
ceiv’d you both; I have directe<l yoi^to wrong 
places: your hearts are mighty, your skins are 
whole, and let burnt sack be the issue.— Come, 
lay their swox’ds to pawn.—Ftillow me, la.dH of 
peace; follow’-, follow, fdllo\v. 

Mial. Trust me, a mad host. -“Follow, gen- 
tlemen, follow. 

Me7i. [/Is/ole] 0 sweet Anne lYtge ! 

[Evemit MiOJiow^ Mendei\ Page^^tnd Host 
Cains. Ha, do I perceive dat? have you 
make-a de sot of us, ha, ha? 110 

Evans. This is well; he has made iw lua 
vlouting-stog.2~^I desire you that we may be 
fiiends; and let us knog our prains tog<^ther 
to be fevenge on this snipe seall,'* S4r‘urvy, t'.og- 
ging^ companion,''* tli(^ host of tlu‘ Gn.rter. 

Cains. By gar, vit all my luwL He pro- 

- VluntuKj-stotf, ■/.{', lloutiiJK-hiwc.k luujfhinir'ftUK'k. 

^ {fjracald H^mibUy, ruoati, 

cheutinK. ^ Con»i/fTiu‘ou..afuUow. 



ACT III. Scene 1. 


MERRY WIVES 

mke’to bring me vere is Anne I Age; by gar, ' 

iie aecMve too. ^ 1-27 

Emm. Welt, I will smite Ms noddles. Pray 
you, follow. 

{^Exeunt arm in arm^ Rugby and Simple 
imitating them. | 

Scene II. The stre^., in Windsor. 

Enter Mistress Page and Pobin. 

Mrs. Page. Nay, kee|& your way, little gal- | 
last; you wei’e wont to t)e a follower, but now 
you ai^e a leader. Whetber bad you ratber 
lead mine eyes, or eye your master’s beels'^ 

Rob. I bad ratber, forsootb, go before you 
like a man than follow bim^ike a dwarf. 

Mrs. Page. 0, you are a flattering boy: noyr 
I see you’ll be a courtier. 

Enter Ford. 

Ford. Well met. Mistress Page. Wbitber 
go you 1 10 

Mrs. Page. Truly, sir, t 9 see your wife. Is 
sbe at borne ? 

Ford. Ay, and as idle as sbe may bang toge- 
ther, for want of com|J!Sliy. * I tbftik, if your 
husbands were dead, you^wo would marry. 

Ifrs. Page. Be sure of that, — two other bus- 
bands. ^ 

Ford. Where bad you this pretty weather- 
cock? * 

3 £rs. Page. I* cannot tell what the dickens 
his naij^e is my husband bad him of. — What 
do you call your kni^t’s name, sirrah ? 21 

RoimBii John Falstaff. 

Ford. Sir John Falstaff! 

Mrs, Page. He, be; I can never bit on's 
name. — There is such a league between my 
good maR and be ! — Is ^our wife a,t home in- 
deed ? 

Ford. Indeed sbe^is. 

3 frs. Page. By your leave, sir: I am sick 
till I see her. [Exeunt Mrs, Page and Robin. 

Ford. Has Page any brains? bath be any 
eyes ? hatlf he any thinking ? Sure, th«y sleep ; 
be hatli no use of them. Why, this boy will 
carry a letteiftwenty mile, as easy as a cannon 
will shoot f)oint-l)lank twelve score.^ He 


t fwelm score, id! twelve score yards. 


OF WINDSOPi. .fcl III. Scene 2. 

pieces |>ut bis wife’s inclination; be gives her 
folly motion- and advantage : and now sbe ’s 
going^to my wife, and Falstaff s boy with her: 
— ^ ^an may bear this •shower sing in the 
wind: — '^nd Falstaff s boy with her I — Good 
p^ts ! — ^tbey are laid; and our revolted wives 
share damnation together. Well; I wiU take 
him, then torture my wife, piud|: the borrow’d 
veil of moSesty from the so seeming Mistrep 
Page, divulge Page^ bimseK for a seclire'^ and 
wilful Actseon ; and to these violent proceed * 
ings all my neighbours shall cry aim.^ [Clock 
strikes.] The clock gives me my cue, and my 
assurance bids me search: there I shall find 
Falstaff: I shall be ratber prais’d for ^^bis 
than mock’d; for it is as positive as the earth 
is firm that Falstaff is there: I will go. so 

Enter Pagb, Shallow, Slender, Ilost^ Sir 
Hugh Evans, Caius, and Eugby. 

Shal., Page^ <bc. Well met, Master Ford. 
Ford. Trust me, a good knot: I have good 
cheer at home; and I pray you all, go with 
me. 

Skal. I must excuse myself, Master Ford. 
Elen. And so must I, sir: we have ap- 
pointed to dine with Mistress Anne, and I 
would not break witff her for more money 
than I ’n speak of. • 

Shal. We have linger’d about a match be- 
tween Anne Page and mj cousin Slender, and 
this day we shml have our answer. 60 

Elen. I hope T have your good will, father 
Page. 

Page. You have, Mast^Slenaer; I stand 
wholly for you: — but my wife, master doctor, 
is for you altogether. 

Caius. Ay, by gar; and de maid is love-a 
me; my nursh-a Quickly tell me »o mush. ^ 
Host What say you to young Master Fen- 
ton f he capers, he danc^, he has eyes of 
ycypith, he writes verses, he speaks holiday, he 
smells April and May *.^e will carry % he will 
carry ’t; ’t is in his buttons;® he will carry ’t 
^age. iSTot by my eonsenf, I promise you. 

• f - 

2 Motion, motive, incitement. 

8 Divuhje Page, i.e. proclaim 

< Secure, wanting in circumspection. 

8 Crg aim (to)=ap||FOve of. 

' ® Xn his buttons !=im Lis capacity or power. 
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T III. Scene 

lB gentleman is of no having:^ he ke|^t com- 
ny with the wild prince and Rointz; he is 
too^high a region; he knows too much<'^ No, 
shall not knit a knot in his fortunes^ viy-h 
e finger of my substance: if he take her, let 
oa take her simply; the wealth I have wajts 
my consent, and my consent goes not that 
ly. / ^ ^ ^ HO 

Ford. I beseech you heartily, some of you 
home with m€* to dinner: besides your 
eCr, you shall have sport; I will show you 
monster. — Master doctor, you shall go; — 
shall you, Master Page; — and you, Sir 
ugh. 

Well, fare you well: — we shall have 
e freer wooing at*Master Page’s. 

\Exeitnt Shallow and Slender. 
Cawcs. Go home, John Rugby; I come anon. 

[Ewit Rugby. 

Most. Farewell, my hearts: I will to my 
nest knight Falstalf, and drink canary with 
m. l^Ewit. 

Ford. I think I shall drink in pipe- 

ne^ first with him ; I ’ll make him dance. — 
'ill you go, gentles? 93 

AU. Have with you to see this monster. 

^ \EmunL 

Scene €lll. A room in Fordls house. 

Uer Misteess Foed and Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John! What, Robert! 
Mrs. Page. Quickly, quickfy: — is the buck- 
,sket — ^ 

Mrs. Ford. I w^ant. — What, Robin, I say! 

Enter Servants with a basket. 

Mrs. Page. Come, come, ^ome. 

Mrs. Ford. Here, set it down. 

Mrs. Page. Give your men the charge; we 
uat be brief, • * 

Mrs. Ford. Marry, as I told you before, 
)hn and Robert, be^ady here hard by in 
e brew-house; and when I suddenly call 
m, come forth, \nd, without any 4 )ause /)r 
aggering, take this basket oft your shoul- 
srs: that jdone, trudge with it in all haste, 

^ % — — 

1 Bming, income, possessions, 
a Pipe-wine, i.e. winelfom the cask, 
s Puch’hmJcet, a basket for soiled lineii. 
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and carry it 1 among the whitsters^ in Djatcli/^t- 
mead, and there empty it in tli^^ inudcty ditch 
close by the Thames side. 

M?'s. Page. You will do it? 

Mrs. Ford. 1 ha’ told them over and over; 
they lack no direction.— -Be goner, and come 
when you are cair«^. [Eveunt Ser 7 )ants. 

IP'S. Page. Here comes little Robin. 21 

Enter Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. How nf)w, my eyas -musket!^ 
what news with you? " 

Rob. My master, fSir John, is come in a.t 
your back-door, Mistress Ford, a,nd requests 
your company. ^ 

Mrs. Page. You little Jack -a- Lent, ^ have 
you been true to us? 

Rob. Ay, f ’ll be sworn. My master knows 
not^of your being here, and ha€i threaten’d 
to put me into everlasting liberty, if I tell you 
of it; for he swears he ’ll turn me away. 

Mrs. Page. Thou ’rt a good boy: this secrecy 
of thine shall be <i tailor to thee, and shall 
make thee a new doublet and liose, — I ’ll go 
hide me. 

Mrs. F'orR. Do so.^r^o tell thy master I am^ 
alone. — Mistress Page, remember you your 
cue. Robin. 

Mrs. Page. 1 w;i»rrant thee ; if I do not act 
it, hiss me. [Emt. 

M7's. Ford. Go to, then: we’ll use this un- 
wholesome humidity, this gross watery pum- 
pion;^ we’ll teach him to know turtle^ ^ from 
jays.® 

Enter Falstae.^. 

Fal. “Have I caught” thee, “^ly heavenly 
jewel?” Why,^now let me die, foj I have 
liv’d long enough; tM#i is the period of my 
ambition: [hisses her Imid] 0 this blessed hour! 

Mrs. Ford. 0 sweet Sir# John ! 

Fal. Mistress^Ford, I cannot cog,i^ I can- 
not prate, Mistress Fox'd. Now shall I sinjn 

my wi^, — I would thy husband were dead : 

# 

^ Wdtsters, bleacliors. 

® myas-mvHicei, a yount:: sparrnw-jiawk. 

® Jack-a-Leut, a stulFcd pni)pob. 
y Pimpion, a pumpkin. I* 

8 TurtleSf used figuratively -- ebasto women. 

® Jaj/ff, used flgitVatively ™ unchaste women, 
xo Cog, deceive, cheat. 
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I ’ll s|)eak it before tlie best lord, I_Vould make 
tbefe* lady.* ^ 

Mrs. Ford. J your lady, Sk John ! alas, I 
should be a pitiful lady ! 

Fal. Let the court of France show me such 
another, f see how thine eye would emulate 
the diamond: thou hast ^ the right arched 
beauty of the brow that becomes the ship- 
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tire,^ the tire- valiant,^ or any tire^ of Venetian 
admittance.^ 6i 

Mrstf Ford. A plain kerchief, Sir John: my 
become nothing else ;1ior that well neither. 
Fal. By the Lord, thou art a traitor to say 
so^ thou wouldst make an absolute courtier; 
and the firm fixture of thy foot would give an 
excellent motion to thy gait ifl^a semicircled 










"IP 


Fal. “ Have 1 caught” thee, “my heavenly je\rel?”— (Act iii. a 46, 47.) 


fartl)iftijtale. I see what thou wett, if Fortune 
thy foe were not, Nature thy friend. Come, 
thou canst not hide it. 

i/r^.i^orc^Beheve me, there ’s no such thing 
in me. • * * 

Fal. What made me love thee? let that per- 
suade thee there ’s something extraordinary in 
thee. Come, I cannot cog,^ and say thou art 
this and that, like a many*of these lisping 
hawthorn - buds, that come like women in 
men’s apparel, and sniell like BucklersUiiry^ in 


1 Shtp4ir&, a^ftnciful head-dress. 

2 Vemtian a(jpi«tonce™ Venetian fashion. 

» Cog^ deceive. 

Bucklershnry, a street in Loi^on chieflywnhahited hy 
'"‘'^•iijggists and herbalists. * 


simple time I cannot: b«7l love thee; none 
but thee; and thou deserv’st it. sx 

Mrs. Ford. Do not betray me, sir, I fear 
you love Mistress Page. 

Fal. Thou mightst as well say I love to 
walk by the Counter-gate, which is as hateful 
to nfe as the reek® of a lim^iln. 

Mrs. Ford. Wed, heaven knows how I love 
you; and you shall on^day find it, 

*Fal. Keep in that mind; I ’ll deserve it. 
Ifrs. Fgrd. Nay, I must tMl you, so you do; 
or else I could* not be in that mind. 9i 

Rob. \WitMn\ Mistress Ford, Mistress Ford! 


s Simple etme=tinie forgathering simples or herhs. 
® EeeJCf ^oke. 
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ire’s Mistress Page at tlie door, sweating, 
id blowing, and looking wildly, ana would 
ieds speak with you presently. f 
Fdl. She shall rnot see me: I will enii^ionce 
.e' behind the arras, « 

Mrs. Ford. Pray you, do so : she ’s a very 
ittling woman. 

stands behind the arras. 

Fe^enter Mistress Paoe a7id Kobiit. 

" #> • 

Vkat’s the matter 1 how now ! lOO 

Mrs. Page. 0 Mistress Ford, what have you 
one? You’re sham’d, you’re overthrown, 
ou ’re undone for ever ! 

Ford. What ’s the matter, good Mis- 
ress Page ? ^ 

Mrs. Page. 0 well -a- day, Mistress Ford I 
Laving an honest man to your husband, to give 
dm such cause of suspicion ! 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion? 

Ml'S. Page. What cause of suspicion ! Out 
ipon you ! how am I mistook in you ! in 
Mrs. Ford. Why, alas, what’s the matter? 
Mrs. Page. Your husband ’s coming hither, 
voman, with all the officers in Windsor, to 
learch for a gentleman that he says is here now 
n the house, by your consent, to take an iU 
idvantage of his absence: you are undone. 

Mrs. Ford* ’T is not so, I hope, 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that 
j?ou have such a man here ! hut ’t is most cer- 
tain your husband ’s coming, with half Wind- 
sor at his heels, to search f®r such a one. I 
some before to tell you. If you know yourself 
clear, why, A am^d of it; but if you have a 
friend here, convey, ^ convey him out. Be not 
amazed ; call all your senses to you ; defend 
your reputation, or hid farewell to your good 
life for ever, 128 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do? — There is a 
gentleman my d§,ar friend ; and I feaf not 
mine own shame so much as his peril : I Ijad 
rather than a thousan;^ pound he were out of 
the house. 

Mrs. Page. Fo? shame ! never sh^nd “ you 
had rather” and “you had ^atl>er:” your hus- 
band’s here at hand; bethink you of some 
conveyance :^*>in the house you cannot hide 


Wowey, remove secretly. ^ Conveyance^ trjck, device. 

# m 
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him.— 0, hlw have you deceiv’d me !— LooL 
here is a bf^sket: if he be of any re Csonable 
stature, he may creep in here; and throw foul 
linen upon him, as if it were going to buck- 
ing: or, — it is whiting- time, ^ — send him by 
your two men to Datchet-mead. I4i 

Mrs. Ford. He ’^too big to go in there. What 
shall I do? 

Pe-e7iter Falstaff. 

Fal. Let me see ’tf let me see ’t, 0, let me 
see’t! — I’ll in, I’ll m:— follow your frieud’s 
counsel: — I ’ll in. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falstaffi! Are 
these your letters, knight? 

Fal. 1 love thee, and none but thee ; Ifelp 
^le away: let me creep in here. I ’ll never — 
• [Goes mto the basket; t/ieg cover 
Mm nith fold li^en. 

Sirs. Page. Help to cover master, boy. 
—Call your men, Mistress Ford. — You dis- 
sembling knight ! [Emt Robin: 153 

Mrs. Ford. WlnJfc, John! Bobert! John! 

Re-e7itef Servan ts. 

Go take up these -^hes here, quickly: — 
where’s the cowf- staff? look, how you'" 
drumblel^ — Carry them to the laundress in 
Datchet-mead quickly, come. 

[They are going off with the basket^ when-^ 

Enter Ford, Page, Caius, and Sir Iluini 
Evans. 

Fbfd ’Pray you, come near: if I*^sus])ect 
without cause, why thSi make sporW^- me; 
then let me be your jest; I deserve it, — How 
now ! whither bear you this? 163 

Serv. To the laundress, forsoota. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, ^vhat have yCa to do 
whither they bear it? You were best meddle 
with buck- washing.^ 

Ford. Buck ! I would I could wash myself 
of the buck ! — Kuck, buck, buck 1 Ay, buck ; 
I warrant you, buck ; and of the season too, 
it shalT# appear, [Eseipit Eermnh with the 
hmket.}^Qentleium^ I have drcaia’cl to-night; 
I ’ll tell you my <lream. Here, '•’here, here 

3 Wkitinff-time, 

^ Suehwashing, le. waaltiiig of soiled l!ne». 
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my keys: ascend my chambers; search, seek, 
find oui^ I ’ll A^arrant we ’ll unkelnel the fox. 
— Let me stop this way first \Loch$ the door], 

■ — So, now uncaped 

Page. Good Master Ford, be contented: 
you Avrong*xom’self too much. 

•Ford. True, Master Page^ — Up, gentlemen; 
you shall see sport anon: follow me, gentle- 
^men. [Mut 

Evam. This is fery i^ntastical humours and 
jealousies. # 1S2 

€aiiis. By gar, ’t is no 3e fashion of Prance; 
it is noi® jealous in Prance^ 

Page, Nay, follow him, gentlemen; see the 
issue of his search. 

* \Esoeunt Page^ daius, and Evans. 

Mrs. Page. Is there not a double excellency 
in thisi • 

Mn. Ford%l know not which pleases me 
better,* that m^k^sband is deceiv’d, or^ir 
John. 191 

Mm. Page. What a taking was he in when 
your husband asked what -^as in the basket ! 

Mrs. Ford. I am half afraid he will have 
need of washing; so throwing him into the 
water will do him a benefit * ^ 

Mrs. Page. Hang him, aishoneat rascal ! I 
would all of the same strain were in the same 
distress. o 

Mrs. Ford. 1 think my husband hath some 
special sii#^)icion of Palstaff’s being here; for 
I never saw him so gross in his jealousy till 
noAv. 

Mrs. Page. I will lay a plot to try that; 
and nifcifcvill yetjiave more tricks wdth Pal- 
staff: his dissolute disease will scarce obey this 
medicine. 

Mrs. /brc?. *Shall we send that foolish car- 
rion Misifess Quickly k<^him, and excuse his 
throwing into the water; and give him another 
hope, to betray him another punishment? 

Mrs. Page. We will do it: let him be sent 
for to-morrow eight o’clock, to have amends. 

Ite-enyr Foed, Paob, Caius, a0 
SiE HtroH Evans. 

Ford. I ca'^xot find him: may be the knave 
bragg’d of tlmt he could not compass. 

— j 

t irnmpe, p|rnaps«to uncouple hound®. 


OP WINDSOR * aSt hi Scene S. 

Mrs. 'Page [Aside to 3Irs. Ford] Heard you 
that? • 

Mrs$ Ford. [Aside to 3Irs. Page] Ay, ay, 
pe%c#— You use me Avelf, Master PoixI,.do 
you? • 

^ord. Ay, I do so. 

Airs. Ford. Heaven make you better than 
your thoug]jts ! • 

[Retires up stage with Mrs. Pag% 
Ford. Amen! 

Mrs. Page. You do yourself mighty wrcftig, ' 
Master -Pord. 

Ford. Aj, ay; I must bear it. 

Evans. If there be any pody in the house, 
and in the chambers, and in the coffers, %nd 
in the presses, heaven foi^ve my sins at the 
day of judgment I 

Cams, By gar, nor I too; dere is no b(jdies. 
Page. Pie, fie, Master Pord I are you not 
asham’d? What spirit, what devil suggests 
this imagination? I would not ha’ yom- dis- 
temper in this kind for the wealth of Windsor 
Castle. 

Ford. ’Tis my fault, Master Page: I suffer 
for it. 235 

Evans. You suffer for a pad conscience: your 
wife is as honest a ’omans as I will desires 
among five thousand, aff& five hundred too. 
Cairn. By gar, I see ’t is an hon^t woman. 
Ford. Well; — I promis’d you a dinner: — 
come, come, walk in the Park: I pray you, 
pardon me ; I will hereafter make known to 
you why I have^done this. — Come, wife; — 
come, Mistress Page. — I pray you,j)ardonme; 
pray heartily, pardon me. 

Page. Let’s go in, gentlemen; hut, trust 
me, we ’U mock him. I do invite you to-mor- 
row morning to house to breakfast: after, 
we’ll a-birding2 together; I have a fine hawl^ 
for the' bush. Shall it be so? 

FS'd. Anything. • 

[pEvans. If there is one, I shall make two in*^ 
the company. ^ 251 > 

ttaiics. If dere be one or two, I shall make-a> 
de turd. , * I 

Ford.2 Praj^ym*, go, Master Page. i 

Evans. I pray you now, remembrance to- 
morrow on the lousy knave, niinf host. • 




2 shooting birds. 
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Cains, Datisgood; by gar, vit ail heart. 
Evam, A lousy knave, to have hi3 gibes 
d his mockeries I 

Scene IV. Before Pagers hoi^e, 

filter Fenton, Anne Page, and MistreSs 

Quicklif. — Quickly stands apart. 

^ m 

Pent I see I cannot get thy father’s love; 
herefcTrcfno mor<?turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
Jx 7 me. Alas, how then? 

Pent. Why, thou must be thyself, 

[e doth object I am too great of birth; 
jid that, my state being gall’d^ with my ex- 
p pense, 

seek to heal it oniy by his wealth: 

Jesides, these other bars he lays before me, — 
ly wots past, my wild societies; 
ind tells me ’t is a thing impossible 
should love thee but as a property. lo 

Anne. May be he tells you true. 

Pent. No, heaven so speed me in my time 
to come! 

ilbeit I will confess thy fathei-’s wealth 
Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne: 
Fet, wooing thee, I found thee of moi-e value 
Than stamps in gold or sums in sealed bags; 
A.nd ’t is the very ricifes of thyself 
That now % aim at. 

Anne. Gentle Master Fenton, 

Yet seek my fathei^’s love; still seek it, sir: 

If opportunity 2 and humblest suit 20 

Cannot attain it, why, then~Hark you hither. 

[Theg converse apart. 

Enter Shallow and Slender, 

Bhal. Break their talk, Mistress Quickly: 
my kinsman shall speak f^r himself. 

^ Sie 7 z. I ’P make a shafts or a bolt on ’t: ’slid, 
’t is but venturing. 
jShaL Be not dieniay’d. 

Sien, No, she shall not dismay me: I Qare 
not for that, — but that I am afeard. 

Quick Hark ye; Master Slender would 
speak a word wSh you. , ’ 30 

Anne. I come to him.— This is*my 
father’s choice: 

— -fi 

z crippled. 

2 Opportunity, maldng^se of flttini? occasions, 
s x%l rnaJce a shaft, &c T1 hit or mils. 
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0, what a world of vile iii-favour’d faults 
Looks hanci^ome in three hiu^lred pouillis a- 
year ! — 

Quick And how does good Master Fenton? 
Pray you, a word with you. — 

B/ial. She’s coming; to her, wz. 0 boy, 
thou hadst a father 1 

JSlen. 1 had a father. Mistress Anne; — my 
uncle can tell you good jests of him. — Pray^ 
you, uncle, tell Mistress Anne the jest, how 
my father stole two^^eese out of a pen, good 
uncle* • 41 

ShaL Mistress A^ne, my cousin lo’^ies you. 
Slen. Ay, that I do; as well as I love any 
woman in Glosterahire. 

Shal. He will maintain you like a gentle- 
woman. 

Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and long- 
tai|y^ under the degree of a sqm;^. 

Shal. He will make you aJrtfndred and fifty 
pounds jointure. 60 

Anne. Good Master Shallow, let him woo 
for himself. ^ 

Shal. Marry, I thank you for it; I thank yon 
for that good comfort. — Slie calls you, coz: I ’ll 
leave you. * ^ 

Anne. Now, Master Slender,— 

Slen. Now, good Mistress Anne,— 

Anm. What iskyour will? 

Slen. My will! ’od’s heartlings, tliat’s a 
pretty jest indeed! I ne’er made- my will 
yet, I thank heaven; I jun not aucli a sickly 
creature, I give heaven praise. ^ 02 

Amie. 1 mean, Master Slender, what would 
you with me? ^ 

Slen. Truly, for mine own part, I would 
little or nothing with you. Your father and 
my uncle hat^ made motions:^ if it be my 
luck, so; if not, happ^manbe his dole! They 
can tell you how things go better than I can: 
you may ask your fathei^;; here he comes. lo 

Miter Pa^e a7id Mistress Page. 

Pagji. Now, Master ^Slender:— love him, 
datighter Anne.— ^ 

Why, how now! what does Master Fenton 
hero ? 


4 Come wf mid may liappca. 

6 Motions, is, propositions. 
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You wrcmg me sir, thus still to haunt my house : 

I tolo^’^oh, sir, ^ly daughter is dispos’d of. 

I^e7it. Nay, Master Page, be not impatient. 
J/f5. Page. Good Master Fenton, come not 
to my child. 

Page, Sh?Js no match for you. 

Pent Sir, will you hear n^ ? 

Page. No, good Master Fenton. — 

Come, Master Shallow ; come, son Slender; in. — 
Knowing my mind, y<ju wrong me, Master 
Fenton. # so 

[Exeunt Page^ ^'^lalloio, and Slende?', 
Speak to Mistres| Page, 

Pent. Good Mistress Page, for that I love 
your daughter 

In such a righteous fashion as I do, 

Perforce, against all checks, rebukes, and man-# 
ners, * 

I must a3van<!te the colours of my love. 

And not retire: let^nie have your good wilf 
Anne. Good mother, do not marry me to 
yond fool 

Mrs. Page. I mean it mfb; I seek you a 
better husband. — 

Quick That my master, master doctor. — 
Anm. Alas, I had i-atli^' be set ^uick th’ 
earth, 90 

And bowl’d to death with turnips! 

M7^s. Page. Come, trouble^not yourself, — 
Good Master Fenton, 

I will not he your friend nor enemy: 

My daughter will!! question how she loves you, 
And as I find her, so am I affected. 

Till then farewell, sir; she must needs go in; 
Her f iihir will b^angry. 

Pe7it. Farewell, gentle mistress. — Farewell, 
Nan. [Exeunt Mrs. Page a^id Anne. 

Quick This IS my doing now: — “ Nay,” said 
I, ^%ill yfti cast away^ur child on a fool 
and a physician 1 Look on Master Fenton:” 
— ^this is my doing. ^ 102 

Pent. I thank thee; and I ^ray thee, once 
to-night 

Give my sweet Nan tlfis ring: there’s fgr thy 
pains. • # ♦ 

Quick Now heaven send thee good fortune! 
[Exit Pentonl^ A kind heart he hath: a wo- 
man would wn through fire and water for 
a kind Iieart, Btxt yeUE would jnymas- 
liad Mistress Anile; or I would Master 


OF WINDSOR. • ACT in. Scene 5. 

$ 

Slender jhad her; or, in sooth, I would Master 
Fenton mad her: I wull do what I can for 
them a4 three; for so I have promis’d,^ and 
I ’lli>^las "ood as my word; l)ut specioijsly ^ for 
Master Fenton. Well, I must of another 



errand to Sir John Falstaff from my two mis- 
tresses: what a beast am I to slack it! [Exit, 

Scene V. A room m the Gartir Inn, 
Er^er Falstaff ^ Bardolph. 

FgIL. Bardolph, I say, — 

Bard. Here, sir. 

Pad. Go fetch me a quart of sack; put a 
toast in ’t. yExit Bardolph^ BS-ve I lived to be 
carried in a ba^et,«and to be thrown in the 
Thames like a barrow of butcher’s oiM? Well, 
if I be serv’d such another trici:, Fll liave 
m ~ 

. i especially. 
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ACT irr. Scene 5. 


ij brains ta’en out, and butter’d, and give 
hem to a dog for a new-year’s g*:t. The 
ogues slighted me^ into the river %vith as 
it, tie remorse as they would have drowiijd a 
}liiid bitch’s puppies, fifteen i’ the Mtter: and 
^ou may know by my size that I have a kind 
)f alacrity in sinking; if the bottom were as 
ieep as helj* I should down. had been 
drowned, but that the shore was shelvy and 
shallo\V,f>— a death that I abhor; for the water 
swells a man; []and what a thing should I have 
been when I had been swelled! I should have 
been a mountain of mummy. ] 

Re-enter Bardolph with sack, 
m 

Bard. Here ’s Mistress Quickly, sir, to speak 
with you. 

Spd. Come, let me pour in some sack to the 
Thames water; for my belly ’s as cold as if I 
had swallowed snowballs for pills to cool the 
reins.® Call her in. 

Bard. Come in, woman! 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

Qxdch. By your leave; I cry you mercy: — 
give your worship good morrow. 

Fal. Take away these chalices.*'^ Go brew 
me a pottle^ of sack^nely. no 

Bard. With eggs, sir? 

Fal. Simple of itself; I’ll no pullet-sperm'’ 
in my brewage. [Exit Bardolph."] How now ! 

Quieh Many, sir, I come to your womhip 
from Mistress Ford. • 

Fal. Mistress Ford! I have had ford enough; 
I was thrown irrtb the ford; I have my belly 
full of ford. 

Quick Alas the day! good heart, that was 
not her fault: she does ^so take on with her 
^ men; they mistook their erection. 4i 

Fal. So did I mine, to build upon a foolish 
woman’s promis#. • 

Quick Well, she laments, sir, for it,, that 
it would yearn your Jjieart to see it. Her hus- 
band goes this morning a birding;® she desires 
you once more*to come to her between eight 

^ — « • — „ 

1 BligkUdme^thxe'w me heedlessly. 

« The T0)is, |he kidneys. a Chalice.^', cups. 

^ PoUU, a large tankard, originally holding two (luarts. 
« PulUt-sperms: the emhip) of a chicken. 

« Birding ^ehootlng birds. 
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and nine: I must carry her werd quickly: 
she’ll makfi you amends, 1 warrant 
Fal. Well, I will visit her: tell her so; and 
bid her think what a man is: let lier consider 
his frailty, and then judge of my merit. 52 
Quirk I will hdl her. 

FuL Do so. Between nine and ten, say’st * 
thou? 

Quick Eiglit and nine, sir. 

Fal. Well, bo gone: I will not miss her. 
Quick Peace he i^^ith yon, sir. [Exit. , 

Fal. I marvel I Tiear not of Master Bi;;'jok,** 
he sent me word^to stay within: ^ like his 
money well — O, here he comes. GO 

Enim' Ford disrpmrd. 

, Ford. ’Bless you, sir ! 

Fal. NoV, Master Brook, — you come to 
know what hath pass’d betweer^ne'a.ud Foi’d’s 
wtfe? 

Ford. That, indeed, Sir John, is mybuvsiness. 
Fal. Master Brook, I will not lie to you; I 
wasTit her hoiisc'*the hour siie appointtnl me. 
Fo7'd. And how sped you, sir? 

Fal. Very ill-favouredly, Master Brook. 
Ford. How so, I)i(I she change her de- 
termination? • % 

Fal. No, Master Brook ; but the peaking^ 
cornuto® husband, Master Brook, dwelling in 
a continual larnm of jealousy, comes me in 
the instant of our encouni.cr, afiii^r we had 
embrac’d, kiss’d, protested,*' and, as it were, 
spoke the prologue of our comedy; and at his 
heels a rabble of his com}unions, tlnther pro- 
vok’d and instigated^by Ins disteii^jp’, and, 
forsooth, to search his house for his wifi^’s love. 
Ford. What, while you Wiirc there ? so 

Fal. While I was there. • 

Ford. An(f did search for yoifj and could 

not find yon ? 

Fal. You shall hear. A,s good luck would 
have it, come in one Mistress Page: gives in- 
telligence of ITk’d’s approach; and, in her in- 
vention® and Foi'd’s wife’s fliritrMction,*thoy 
convey’d me into a bu|;k-baaketdS^ 

Ford. A buck-haskot 

Fal, By the Lord, a hu(jk-baj^d.!i®''^-raimn’d 

f Peakitiff.-. sneaking. » (knSuu, a euckotO. 

« ie. ^evlr-e. 

BxicMmketf baslioij orsolleti linen. 
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me ill witla foul shirts and smocks, slocks, foul 
stockin^ffN^greas^, na,pkms; that, Master Brook, 
there was' the ri»mkest compound of villanous 
smelHhat ever offended nostril. 94 

Ford. Aijd how long lay you there? 

Fed. Nay,, you shall hear, Master Brook, 

• what I have^iiffer’d to bring this woman to 
evil for your good. Being IShus cramm’d in 
the basket, a couple of Ford’s knaves, his 
hinds, ^ were called forth by their mistress to 
carry me in the name df foul clothes to Dat- 
^het^lane : they took me^on their shoulders; 
met the jealous knave their master in the 
door, wli5 asked them once%r twice what they 
had in their basket: I quak’d for fear, lest 
the kinatic knave would haveisearch’d it; but 
fate, ordaining he should be a cuckold, held 
his hand. Well: on went he for a search, and* 
away w^m* I for foul clothes. But mark the 
sequel, J^Iaste? Brook: I suffer’d the pangsiof 
three several deaths; first, an intolerable 
fright, to be detected with a jealous rotten 
bell-wether; next, to be compass’d, like a^good 
bilbo, 2 in the circumference of a peck, hilt to 
point, heel to head; and then, to be stopp’d 
in, like a strong distillation^ with stinking 
cAjthes that fretted 2 in themown grease: think 
of that, — a man of my kidney, — think of that, 
— that am as subject to heat as butter; a man 
of continual dissolution and ^haw; — it was a 
miracle to scape suffocation. And in the 
height of "^his ba^th, when I was more than 
half stew’d in grease, like a Dutch dish, to be 
thrown mto the Thames, and cool’d, glowing 
hot, ill that surge, like^ horse-shoe; think of 


that, — hissing hot, — think of ffiat, Master 
Brook. ^ [Throws Mmelf into chair. liJT 
Ford. An good sadness, sir, I am sorry that 
for my sake you have suffered all this. My suit, 
thei!5 iMesperate ; you 11 undertake her no mor*i ? 

Fal. [Risesl Master Brook, I will be thrown 
int(AEtna,as I have been into Thames, ere I will 
leave her thus. Her husband is this morning 
gone a-birdifftg:^ I have i^eceiv’^4, from her 
another embassy of meeting; ’twixt eight and^ 
nine is the hour, Master Brook. 

Ford. ’T is past eight already, sir. iss 
Fal. Is it? I will then address me to my 
appointment. Come to me at your con- 
venient leisure, and you shall know how I 
speed; and the conclusion shall be crowiAl 
with your enjoying ber. Adieu. You shall 
have her. Master Brook; Master Brook, you 
shall cuckold Ford. [Ewii. 

Ford. Hum, — ha! is this a vision? is this a 
dream? do I sleep? Master Ford, awake! 
awake, Master Ford! there’s a hole made in 
your best coat, Master Ford. This ’tis to he 
married! this ’tis to have linen and buck- 
baskets 1° — ^Well, I win proclaim myself what 
I am: I wiU now take the lecher; he is at my 
house; he cannot scape me; ’t is impossible 
he should ; he cannot c^ep into a halfpenny 
purse, nor into a pepper-hox: but, lest the 
devil that guides him should aid him, I will 
search impossible places. Though what I am 
I cannot avoid, yet to be.what I would not 
shall not make me tame: if I have horns to 
make me mad, leAhe proverb go with me,-— 
I ’n be horn-mad. [EwU. 


ACT 

. [] Scene I. The street 

} Enter Mistress Pace, Mistress Quickly, 
i ^ and William. 

i 3fn. Fag^. Is he at**Master Ford’s a^ady, 
ithink’st thou? ^ 

] Quick Sur^he is by this, or will be pre- 

^ youiitr serving-iiien. 

’ » BilhOf a sword. » totted. 


IV. 

sently: but, truly, he is very courageous mad; 
about* his throwing into the^^ater. Mistress; 
Ford desires you to come suddenly. 

J^rs. Page. I ’ll be wi*. her by and by; I’H; 
buijbring my young man here to school. Look, 
wheye his master comes: ’tis a playing-day, I 
see. * 

* Birding, i.e, shooting birds. 

5 BueTc-brnTcets, baske%f soiled linen. 
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"ACT IV. Scene 1. 


Eiltei' Sir Hugh Evans. . 

I 

Sow now, Sir Hugh ! no school to-dii^l lo 
E^am, No; Master Slender is let me boys 
Leave ta play. ^ • 

Quick ’Blessing of his heart ! 

Mrs, Page, §ir Hugh, my husband say* my 
son profits nothing in the world at his book. 


I pray yiu, ask liiin some (piestions, in his!; 
accidence.^ ^ j ^ J 

Evans, Oome hither, William; honl iip your^’ 
head; come. L 

Mrs, I^agc. Come on, siiTah; hold up' your ; 
liead; answer y<mr luaster, bo noj, afraid, 20 ; 

Evans. William, how many timbers is in ! 
nouns'^ # * j 



j Will. Hlpo. 

; Quick Truly, fthought there had been one 
number more, because they say, ’Od’s-nouns. 

^ Evans. Peace your tattlings. — What is fair, 
^William? 
i Will Fulcher. 

j; Quick Polecats I there ai'e fairer things than 
polecats, sure. • ^ no 

^ Evans. You are a very simplicity ’omaii: I 
^pray you, peace.—Wi^at is lapis, William^ 

< A stone. 

( Evans. And what is a stone, William 
\ Will A pebble. • • 

^ Evam^ No, it is lapis: I pray you, remem!)er 
jin your praiti. 

Will Zap'is. 

m 


Evans. That is a g^od William, What is ,, 
lie, William, that does ]on(iirfi.rtielesi^**^ 40^! 

Will Articles are borrowed of the pvoimm, 
and be thus declined, i^lngulariler, }wndHatm>, 
hie, hcec, hoc. ^ J 

Evans. EoniDiaf /tag. hog ; - prav'you, | 
mark: genitivo, hujus. Well, whet is youri 
accusative case? « j 

Will Accmc^lvo, Mnc — \ 

Evans. I pray you, luive your n‘iiu*mbi'anee, '? 
child ^^fO’c/asv/^iw, hmig"^ kmg, hog. > 

Quih'. Fiiing-hog fe Latin fSr liacon, !>' 
warrant you. 01 1 

Evam, Leave your prabl)les,%mam-*"What^ 
is the locative case, William 
Will £>,*^voe(;ii^vo, (A 
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' 3i)a^.s. Remember, William ; f ocaiive is caret 

Quick^ And that ^s a good root. 

^ AV?S.?.^’Oma!^ forbear. 

J Mrs. Page. Peace! 

Erans. What is your genitive case plural, 

;; William^ * 60 

( Will. Genitive case! 

' Evans. Ay. 

Genitivo^ — Aoram, harum., horum. 
Qvic'k. Vengeance of Jenny’s case! fie on 
Jherl — ^never name her, 4hiid, if she be a whore, 
i Evans. FoT shame, ’onto. 

T ^idck You do ill to teach the child such 
^ words :-#he teaches him t%hick and to hack, 
/which they’ll do fast enougli of themselves, 
jandJ^o call whorum: — fie upo^ you! ro 

{ Evans. ’Oman, art thou iunatiesi hast thou 
J no understandings ‘ for thy cases, and the» 

^ num bm^ id the genders^ Thou art as foolish 
J Christian crettures as I would desires. 

J Mrs. ^age. Prithee, hold thy peace. 

^ Evans. Show me now, William, some declen- 
i sions of your pronouns. 

■) Will. Forsooth, I have f of got. 

\ Evans. It is qui, qicce^ quod: if you forgot 
^your quies, your qicws, and your quods, you 
i yiust be prceches. ^ Go yoil^ways, afid play ; go. 

^ i/rs. Page. He is a better scholar than I 
/thought he was, 

j Evans. He is a good spragi memory. Fare- 

1 ^ well, Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Adieu, good Sir Hugh. [EosU 
Sir Mii.gh.'] — Ge^ you home, boy. — Come, we 
^ stay too^long. \Exewnt^ 

• ^ 

StessjfE II. ^ room in Ford^s house. 

Enter Falstaff and Mistress Ford. 

Fal. Mistrass Ford, your sorrow hath eaten 
up my sul^erance. I s«* you are obsequious^ 
in your love, and I profess requital to a hair’s 
breadth; not only, Mistress Ford, in the simple 
office of love, but in all tl^ accoutrement, 
coni^lement, and ceremony of it. But are you 
sure of your Imsband^now? ^ 

Mrs. Fo 7 ^d. He ’s a-Mrding,^ sweet Sk John. 

1 PreM^es, i.e. breeched “figged, 
s Sprcfgi for sprackss quick, alert, 
s Obsequious^ devoted. 

Pirding-shoothis bii|te. 


IT. Scene 2. 

J/r^. Page. [Withiii] What,\o^gossip Ford! 
what, hb! lO 

Mrs. Jtord. Step into the chamber, Sir John. 

^ [Exit Falstaf. 

# • “ 

^ • Enter Mistress Page. 

j^rs. Page. How now, sweetheai’t ! who ’s at 
home besides yonrself ? * 

Mrs. Ford^ Why, none but min^own people. 
Mrs. Page. Indeed! ^ 

Mrs. Ford. No, certainly. — *to Aer] 
Speak louder. ♦ 

Mrs. Page. Truly, I am so glad you have 
nobody here. 

2Irs. Ford. Why? 20 

Mrs. Page. Why, woman, your husband* is 
in his old lunes^ again: he #50 takes on yonder 
with my husband; so rails against all married 
mankind; so curses all Eve’s daughtei^f, of 
what complexion soever; and so buffets him- 
self on the forehead, crying, “Peer out, peer 
out!”® that any madness I ever yet beheld 
seemed but tameness, civility, and patience, 
to this his distemper he is in now: I am glad 
the fat knight is not here. 

Mi'S. Ford. Why, does he talk of him? so 
J/r 5 . Page. Of none but him; and swears he 
was caxTied out, the last time he search’d for 
him, in a basket; proteSls to my husband he 
is now here; and hath drawn him %nd the rest 
of their company from their sport, to make 
another experiment of his suspicion: but I am 
glad the knight is not here; now he shall see 
his own foolery. • 

Mrs. Fo 7 'd. How near is he^ Mistress 
Page ? • 

Mrs. Page. Hard by; at street end; he will 
be here anon. 4i 

Ml'S. Ford. I ai^ undone I—the knight is 
here. • • 

Mrs. Page. Why, then, you are utterly 
shanf d, and he ’s but a de^ man. What a 
wogian are you! — ^Away with him, away with 
him! better shame tha|^ murder. 

lira Ford. Which way should he go? how 
should I J)estow him? Shalf I put him into 
the\>asket agafei? • 

.s Lunes, mad freaks. ^ • 

6 out, ps&r out au exclamation iu a cbildrea’a 
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^Re-enter Falstaff. 

Fal, No, I ’ll come no more i’ tli^^baaket. 
^^ay I not go out ere be cornel ' r)i 
Page, Alas, three of Master deed’s 
brothers watch the door with pistols, that 
ione shall issue out; otherwise you iiiight^jplip 
iway ere he came. But what make you here'^ 

Fal. Whi^r shaH I do?-— 1 ’ll c^'eep up into 
fclie chimney. 

ifr 5 .*'i*brd ThSre they always use to dis- 
chf^rge their birding-pieces.^ 

ifrs* Page. Creep into the kiln-hole. 

F^al. Where is it? 

Mrs. Ford. He will seek there, on my word. 
Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abstract'^ for the remembrance 
of such places, and goes to them by his note; 
ther^ is no hiding you in the house. 

I ’ll go out, then. 

Mrs. Page. If you go out in your own 
semblance, you die, Sir John. Unless you go 
out disguis’d, — oo 

Mrs, Ford. How might we disguise him? 

Mrs. Page. Alas the day, I know not ! There 
is no woman’s gown big enough for him; othex’- 
wise he might put on a hat, a muffler, ^ and a 
kei’chief, and so escape. 

Fal. Good hearts, aevise something: any 
extremity mther than a mischief. 

Mrs. Ford. My xnaid’s aunt, the fat woman 
of Bi'ainford, has a^own above. 

Mrs. Page. On my woi'd, it will serve him; 
she ’s as big as he is : and there ’s her thrumm’d 
hat,*^ and lipr muffler too. — Eun up, Sir John. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, sweet Sir John: Mistx'ess 
Page and I will look some linen for your head. 

Mrs. Page. Quick, quick! we’ll come dress 
you straight: put on the gown the while, ao 
^ ^ [Exit Falstqf. 

Mrs. Ford. I would my husband would meet 
him in this shapie: he cannot abide the old 
woman of Brainfoi'd; he swears she’s a witch; 
forbade her my hoiisep«and hath threaten’d^ to 
heat her. 


X Birding-pimSi fowling-pieoe» 

J* as memorandum. 

* killed of veil wfeiclx covered tke face* 

•* Thrumm’d hdi, a bat made of tlirums, or ejids of 
a weaver's warp. m 


Mrs. Pdkje. Heaven guide him to tliy hus- 
band’s ciid^^el, and the devil j^uide h» cudgel 
afterwards! a 

J/rs. P'ord. But is my husband coming? 

Mrs. Page. Ay, in good sadness,, is he; and 
talks of the baskvt too, howsoevtu'Jie hath had 
intelligence. 07 

Mrs. Phrd. WVIl try that; for i ’ll appoint 
my men to carry the ba.sk(it agjiin, to meet 
him at the door with it, a,R they did last time, 
Mrs. Page. Nay, huidie ’ll be here presently: 
lot’s go dress him li^jjfo the witi^h of Bra, inford., 
Mrs. Ford. I’ll first direct my men wfiat 
they shall do wit)* the basket. (.!}o*iip; I’ll 
bring linen for him straight. [Fiit. 

Mrs. Page. Higig him, dishonest varleti we 
cannot misuse him enough. 

^ Wo ’ll leav% a proof, by that which wo will do, 
Wives may bo merry, and yet honest • 

We do not act that often jest andfangh; 

’Tis old, but true, — JStill swine cjit all the draff. 

[Flit. 

Re-eTiter Mistiii«s Ford with tm Penumts. 

Mrs. Ford. Go, siivs, take the baskid again 
on your shouldqrs: your muHter is hard at 
door; if he hid y^tT set it dctwn, obey him^ 
quickly, dispatidi. 

First Rerv, Come, come, ta,ke it u|>. lu 
Rec. Rerv. Prayn^ieavcii it be notfuli tff knight 
again. 

P^irst Rerv. I hope not; I liad as fief btiir so 
much lead. 

Enter Ford, Pagr, Bhaw^-ow, OAim^^and 
Sir Huan Ejans., ^ 

Ford. Ay, hut if it prove true, Master 
Page, have you any way then, to unfool me 
again?-— Set d^wn the basket, vll}ain|!» - Some- 
body c:dl my wife-'-^Vouth in a kisketl— 0 
you pauderly rascals! there’s a knot, aging,^ 
a pack, a conspii*acy agawist me: now shall the 
devil be sham’^—Wliat, wife, I say I come, 
come forth! liehold what honest elot-he,s you 
send fg;^‘th to bleaching f 
Pa^f/cr Why, this pasis^B ! Mtistef iFord, you 
are not to go ItKwc any lunge, r; you must be 
pinion’d* -\ ^ 


« luunbur, cympursy- 
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MEBEli i\VIV& OF WIXDBOB. 


ACT IV, Scene 1 


a lunatics; thiais mad as ' \ii-tuous creature, that hath th^ Jealo’ua fool 

.'s7,«"7*»Tfc,i i*Tvr , -r. . isi to her "husband; — I susTject -withont cause, 

J/«.I%deed.;Master Ford, this !s not well; mistresidol? 

Ford. So say I too, sir » 


uru, DO say I too. sir u ^ • t®, , “ c 

^ ’ 1 y§T|?sii5pect me m any dishonesty. ^ J40 

lii^nter Mistress Ford. brazen-face! hold it out. 

fu__ n-^T ^Tvr- . * — Come forth, sirrah! 

tlip^ h ^ IS i^ss Forci; Mistress Ford, [Pulling the clothes out of the basket 

the honest ^Yornan, the modest ydfe, the Page. T^ii passes! 


Pont 1 'll prat lier.~[ifeaim{? him\ Out of my door, you "witeh.—f Act iv. 2. 195, 196.) 


Mrit Ford. Are you^ot ashamed? let the 
clothf? aiine® ^ 

Phrd. I shall find yon anon. 

Mvans, ’Tis^ unreasonable! Will you take 
up your wife’s clothes? Come |way 
Ford. Empty the basjs»t, I say! 

Mrs. Ford. Why, man, why, — 150 

Ford. Master Page,^as I am an honest man, 
there was one conveyed ou| of my house 
yesterday in this basket: why may not he he 
there again? In my\ouse I am sui-^he is: 
my intelligence is tnie^ my jealousy is^eason- 
able. — Pluck me out all the linen. 

3frs. Ford.^i you find a mai/there, he shall 
die a flea’s de%th. 

A^i^Iere ’s no man. 


S%al. By my fidelity, this is not ^ell, Mas- 
ter Ford; this wrongs you.^ lei 

Evans. Master Ford, you must pray, and 
not follow the imaginations of your own heart: 
this is jealousies. • 

Ford. Well, he ’s not hei'e I seelf for. 

Paae. No, nor nowhere else but in your 
braim 

replace linen in basket^ and carry 

• #• 

J^ord. Help to search my house this one 
tim^ If m find not what f seek, show no 
colour for my* extremity, let me for ever be 

your table-sport;^ let them say of me, ‘‘As 

» • • 


1 Table-sporty subject for mirtli. 
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ACT IV. Sce^e 2. 


MEEEY WIVES OF WINDSOE. 


'aVCT IV. Scene S. 


jealous as Fwd, that searched a hollow walnut 
for his wife’s lemand^’ Satisfy xne once more; 
once more search with me. ^ IT4 

Mrs. Foi^d. What, ho, Mistress Page ! come 
y^sai and the old woman down; my hr,^hand 
will come into the chamber. 

Ford. Old woman ! what old woman ’s t^iat ? 

Mrs. Ford. Why, it is my maid’s aunt of 
Brainford. ^ ^ c 

^ Ford. A witch, a quean, an old cozening 
quean 1 ^Have I not forbid her my house 
She comes of errands, does she*? We are 
simple men; we do not know what’s brought 
to pass under the profession of fortune-telling. 
She works by charms, by spells, by th’ figure, 
aird such daubery^ as this is, beyond our ele- 
ment: we know hothing. — Come down, you 
witch, you hag, you; come down, I say! iso 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, good, sweet husband, — 
Good gentlemen, let him not strike the old 
woman. 

Re-enter Falstaff in toomen^s clothes^ led hj 
Mistress Page. 

Mrs. Page. Come, Mother Prat; come, give 
me your hand. 

Ford. I ’ll prat her. — [Beating hwi] Out of 
my door, you witclp^ you rag, you baggage, 
you polecat, you ronyon!^ out, out! I’ll con- 
jure you, 5 ’ll fortune-tell you. [Ex.it Falstaff. 

Mrs. Page. Are you not asham’d? I think 
you have kill’d th«^ poor woman. 

Ford. Nay, he will do it. ■— ’T is a 
goodly ci'edit for you. ^ 200 

Ford. Uang h^, witch ! 

Evam. By yea and no, I think the ’oman is 
a witch indeed: I like not when a ’oman has 
a great peard: I spy a great peard under her 
muffler.^ ^ 

- Ford. Will you follow, gentlemen? I be- 
seech you, follow; see but the issue of my 
Jealousy: if I ci’^ out thus upon no trail, *never | 
trust me when I open again. [Exit. 

Page. Let’s obey iris humour a little fur- 
ther: come, gentlemen. . 

[Exemd Page, Shalloio, Cains, mnd Eifans. 

* — — — — — 

i Zmmn, lover, 
f pi*etence, trickery. 

® Mmiyon^ a aiaiigy woman. • 

4 a kind of voirwhich covered the face. 
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Mrs. Page. Trust me, he beat him most piti- 
fully. ^ § 2 i:j 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, by th’ nuiss, tWit he did 
not; he beat him most unpitifully inethought. 

Mrs. Page. I ’ll have tlie oiulgel hallow’d, 
and hung o’er the altar; it hath dt>iie meri- 
torious service. 

Mrs. Ford. What think ye? may we, With 
the warrant of womanliood and the witness of 
a good conscience, pui'sue him with any fur- 
ther revenge? 222 

Mrs. Page. The spirit of wantonness is, sure^* 
scar’d out of him: if the devil have hinrtot 
in fee-simple, withi fine and recovery, he will 
never, I think, in the way of waste, attempt 
us again. ^ ^ 

Mrs. Ford. Shall we tell our husbands how 
"we have serv’d him? 

Mrs. Page. Yes, by all means; ilsiUiie but 
t% scrape the figures out .of your husband’s 
brains. If they can find in their hearts 
the poor unvirtuous fat knight shall be any 
fni'ther affiicted,^ we t,W(» will still ]>e the 
ministers. 225 

Mrs. Ford. I’ll wa,rra,nt they’ll have him 
publicly sham’d,: Juid uiethinks there would 
be no period to jest, shoukl he not be puV 
licly sham’d. 

Mrs Page. Gome, to the forge with it; then 
shape it: I woukl not ha.ve things cool. 

[Exemit 


[[Scene HI. A room in the Carter %in. 


Enter Host and Baedoliul « ? 

Bard. Sir, the Germans #esircd;<> DiVlTthree/ 
of your horses: the duke himself will be to- ,/ 
morrow at court, and they an‘g()yigb>moot him. 

Host. Wh<vt duke should that becomes so;' 
seci'etly? I hear not^cf him in the court Let ; 
me speak with the gentlemen: they apeak ' 
English? T 

Bard. Ay, s^;; I dl call them to you, ) 
Host. They shall have my horses; but* I’ll; 
make^fthem pay; I’ll sauce ^ them: they have* 
had my house a week* at command; I have; 
turn’d away my other guests; they must^j 
come off; I ’IH'-auce^’ them. Come. 


5 gri||;gy, tkkk. 



ACT IV. Scene 4. 


ACT IV. Scene 4. 


MEERt 'WIVES 

Sj^ENB IV. A room iii Ford's house, | 

Enter PIgb, FqiRd, Mistress Page, Mistress I 
^ Ford, and Sir Hugh Evans. i 

Evam^ iT is one of the best discretions of a | 
bman as I did look upon. 

Page, An«5 did he send you both these let- 
ters at an instant? • 

Mrs, Page, Within a quarter of an hour. 

Ford, Pardon nae, wife. Henceforth do 
what thou wilt ; * ^ 

"•I*a;^ther will suspect the isun with cold 
Than thee with wantonness: now doth thy 
honour stand, • 

In him that was of late an heretic, 

As €rm as faith. • 9 

Page, ’Tis well, ’tis well; no more: 

Be not as Extreme in submission • * 

Astrar^c^ 

But let our plot gb forward: let our wive# 

Yet once again, to make us public sport, 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow, 
Where we may take him, #nd disgrace him 
for it. 

Ford, There is no better way than that they 
spoke of. p * • 

• Page, How ! to send hiit word they’ll meet 
him in the Park at midnight? Fie, fie ! he ’ll 
never come. 

Evmis, You say he has bin thrown in the 
rivers; an^. has bin grievously peaten, as an 
old ’omah : metfeinks there should be terrors 
in him that he should not come; methinks 
his fi^sh*is punish’d, he shall have no desires, i 
Pg^e,‘^o think I tdb. | 

Mrs. Fori. I^mse but how you ’ll us^ him 
when he comes, 

And let us two devise to bring him thither. 
Mrs, P^ge, There is ^ old ^ale goes, that 
Herne the hunter, 

Sometinae a keeper here in Windsor forest, | 
Both all the winter-tCbae, at still midnight, 
Walk round about an oak, Tfith great ragg’d 
•horns; # 

And there#he blasts Jhe tree, and ta^s^ the 
cattle, 

And makes n^lch-kine yield bkod; and shakes 
a chain ^ ^ 

1 Takm, bew^clies. 


OF WINDSOPu 

In a most hideous and dreadful\ianiier: 

You ha-ve heard of such a spirit; and well you 

kriw 

The superstitious idle-heaci^d eld^ , 
IleBdhr’d,#and did deliver to our age, • 

This tale of Herne the hunter for a truth. 
!Page,m Why, yet there waul# not many that 
do fear 89 

In deep of ifight to walk by this Herne’s oal^: 
But what of this? 

Mrs, Ford, Marry, this is our device;* 

That Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us, 
Disguis’d like Herne, with huge horns on Ms 
head. 

Page. Well, let it not be doubted but he ’ll * 
come, 

And in this shape: when^you have brought 
him thither, 

What shall be done with him? what is^our 
^ plot? 

Mrs. Page. That likewise have we thought 
upon, and thus. 

Nan Page my daughter, and my little son, 

And three or four more of their growth, we ’ll 
dress 

Like urchins, ouphs,^ and fairies, green and 
wMte, 49 

With rounds of waxen diapers on their heads, 
And rattles in their hands: upon a sudden, 

As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met. 

Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once 
With some diffused^ songf upon their sight, 
We two in great ^mazedness will fiy: 

Then let them all encircle him about, 

And, fairy-hke, to-pinch^ Ijie uncldSin knight; 
And ask him why, that hour of fairy revel, 

In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane. 

Mrs, Ford. •And till he tell the truth, 
Let the supposed fairies pinch him sound, ef 
And^um Mm with their t^ers. 

Mrs, Page. The truth being known, 

W^’ll all present ourselves, disdiorn the spirit, 
Aw l mock him home Windsor. 

f^Ford, ' TJie children must 

Be practi^d wgll to tMs, or they ’ll ne’er do ’t. ^ 
Fhans. I wfll teacb the children their behav- i 

3 Md, olden time. » OupJis, eltes, fobllns. 
i^Diffused-wM, unctptli. 

5 To-pinch=^pbxc!h vindictively. 
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ACT IV. Scene 4 . 


MEHHV 


jioiirs; and I^wili be like a jaek-aii-a,|^eM alNo, 
;!to burn the knight with my taber. | 
i Ford. That will be excelleiii. i buy 
^ klxom yisardw. , • ‘J 

) ^/r^. .Page. My Han Mball be tin; ul 
[ all the fairieH, 

/Finely attired in a robe of whii(‘. « ♦ 

I Page. Thakwlk will 1 gobuyr and 

/ in that#time * 

j Shall M‘| 3 ter Slender Hteal my Nan a way, 

♦ AiM marry her at Eton.- dh> Hond to Falakitl 
' .straight. 

I Ford. Hay, I’ll to him again in name of 
5 Brook: 

#iHe’ll tell me all his pur}io.s(': sure, he ’ll eonnt 
I %rs. Page. Fear not you that. (h> gtd ns 
( properties, 

f And tricking for our fairies. ] 

Mans. Let us about it: it is admirabli' 
pleasures and fei'y honest knaveries. si 

[Eimmt Pag(\ Ford^ and Krttns. 
Mrs. Page. Go, MistreH.s Fm-d, 

Send Quickly to Sir John, to know his mind. 

I h\rif Mrs. Ford. 

I’ll to the doctor: he hath my good will, 

And none but he, t(» marry with Nan Page. 
That Slender, though well landed, is an idiot: 
And he my husband ^^est of all ulFeets. 

The doctor is well nioney’d, anti his frimuls 
Potent at?onrt: he, none but lie, shall ha\e 
her, 

Though twenty tlfttusaiul wtiribier t*om(‘ to 
crave her. ^ \Fnt. 

SoKNK#V. The^\ani^gi(rd of the tiUairr 
Inn. 


Enter Host and' SiitirLH. 

Most What wouldsi tlutu li.-ivi*, luM.rl wh.-d, 
•thick -skin^? speak, breatht ilisriiHs : hrirf, 
short, quick, snap. 

Sim. Marry, sfr, I come to speak witli Sir 
John Faktaff :&’oin Master Blemlen • 

Most. There’s hk #unnber, his Iuuiho, AIh 
3 castle, his standing-bed, ^ and tnickleJaM f [Ife m 
painted about with the sbuy <4 PrtHlIgai, 
Jfresh and new. Go knJck alltl rail; he’ll 

^ StStai'llfi.y-hMt a Ixnl i>y 

^ inuj tunUa" «f!uyi**r 


’“^Mo to speak 




speak like an Antlsropopiuoonian nuto4,hee:l 

ktmek, 1 saj. ^ ^ 

Iheif a an old woiiiatu, a taf woiuaii 

;;om' Up iniM IpM t liaiulHU': ! 11 b,* so hold as 
stav, sir, I ill .he i-iaoe d^wn; | ,.Hiye to speak 
vith her. indeMh • ’ 

//osh lla! a hit vu.nian' Un^kmV.ht , 
b(‘ robb’d: I'll eJI • kni;dtf ! iuilly Bir 

Jolnh ['‘q>eak ftHuo lh> iiiditan ; ail'tliau'* 
thioa*' It is thim* h.‘4, Unite Kpln'siaii, ealkji 
Fd. I J/Mrej Ihov nnui' lun.f I 

Host, Here a a 1 aiiar t 

eomiiqi diOUi i*f Ihy t'al Woman, £ L, j herdeU 
st'eiid, IndU, let litr desi’end ; niy <funnbi*rs( 
anUmuonralde: tm ! pri\aey lie!^ ) 

Fw.srvn' * 

Fd, Theiji' was. mim* ior-l, an iikl fat woman 

even Uiiw with nu*; but ’■.> --n— miiir" 

AV/a. IVay um. sir, was 1 ito| the wkti^wmnau 
of Bntinfoni f 

htil. Ay, marry, wa>s ii, nms.sel shell what 
wonl<4y»*u w itii r ' 

aVw. My inaMer, mt. MieUet Shmder, stmt 
tii iu‘r, seeiitq her go ile.roimdt ih<' Hf reek, to 
know, sir, J^wh»dhry»ne Nyiipair, th.at beguil'd' 
him <»f a elmtn, Imil the ehatii iu* iu», #.. 

Fid. I spake wjih fin* old wmiian alHud it/ 
Alan And wlial says she, I pray, sir if ; 
FaL M.arry, f?!»e nav< ihaf the vtuy .same' 
man that iM'gnil'd .Maxter Slender uf hmehaim 
eo/en’d him of If, 0 ^ l> 

I Would i eMidd ha\e spoken with thc^ 
woman herself; I had ofbrr lliingsilo have; 
u|«iken wuii Iter lo»i il^n him. * rj', 

Ao/, What are flow Het*rit knIovT ^ ■; 

Hnst Ay, eoille; ipiiek. 1 

tStm. f may uof eoneeal iheii'in sir. ^ 

Hast. t*olie#i| them, op |,h,ai dlSl# J 

Sim. Wliy,sir,the‘)^\tere m.tfdng LniJ ulsuit' 
MistresH Anne Page; h» know if it were my 
umsteps fortune ta her or no. 

/•W, Tis, 'I imiiis fort sine, w 

Sim, What, •Hirf n 
OilmTo ItaVi* her, or me Gl||f; ;s;i,y fhe 
wimmirtold me ho. * 

Sttti, May I I S'* hojd to \iy 

Fai, Ay, Hi^llke; who luore^lsdd I 



ACT IV. Soens 5. 


MEKRt •'WIVES OF WINDSOR 


ACT IV. Scene 5. 


Si7i% I thank your worship: I shall make ! 
my Hitter gla^ with these tidings. \Emt. 

Host. ?Chou •irt clerkly, thou art clerkly, 
Sir John. Was there a wise woman with thee 1 

Fal, Ay, that there was, mine host; one 
that liafii taught me more wit than ewer I 
learn’d befoft my life; and I paid nothing 
for it neither, but was paid*for my learning. 

Enter Bardolph. 

Bard. Oufc, alas, sir! cb 2 :enage,mere cozenage! 

Where be my Sorsesl speak well of 
them, varletto. 

BaT(^ Eun away with the cozeners: for so 
soon as I came beyond Eton, they threw me 
off,«from behind one of them, in a slough of 
mire; and set spurs and away, like three Ger- 
man devils, thi'ee Doctor Eaustu^s. fi 

are gone but to meet the duke, 
i villain* do not. say they be fled; Germanstare 
< honest men. 


Fal. I would all the world miglit be cozen’d; 
for I h^ve been cozen’d and beaten too. If it 
should fjome to the ear of the court, how I 
have been transformed, and how^my Jrans- 
fortoJLtion hath been vrasii’d and <»idgel’d, 
they would melt me out of my fat drop by 
dr^, aiyi liquor fishermen’s bpots with me: I 
warrant they would whip me v^th their fine 


Enter Sir Hugh Evans. 


j! Evans. Whei*e is mine hosti 
Host What is the matter, sir? 
f Emm. Have a care of jow' entejisainments: 
Hhere is a friend of mineicome to town, tells 
ime there is three cozen-germans that has eoz- 
ien’d all the hosts of Headings, of Maiden- 
head, of Colebrook, of hors?s and money. I 
?tell you for good will, look you: you are wise, 
{•and fjjll o"f gibe^ and vlouting-stogs,^ and ’tis 
^mot convenient you should be cozened. Fare 
jyouweil [Esit. 

^ • •EMm Doctor Caius. 

^ Oaim. Vere is mine host de Jarteer*? 

^ Host Here, master doctor, in perplexity 
^ and doiniitful dilemma. ♦ 

\ Caius. I cannot tell vat is dat: but it is 
hell-a me dat you make grand preparation for 
fa duke de Jarmanf: by my trot, dere is no 
hluke dat de court is know t# come. I tell you 
*ifof good vill: adieu.,3 

Host g:ue and cry, villain, go!— Ai^ist me, 
knight— I am undone! -Fly, rim,laue and 



cry, villain I j 


r-I am undone! 


t nmUng-stogs- 


UXAUViAV. 4 

[Kvmmt and Bardolph. 

sfloutiSK-stoafe, i.«. lau^iing-stockA 


jPfinC Hark, good mi#e host : 

To-night at Herne’s oak, just ’twixt twelve and one, 
Slust my sweet Nan present the Pairy Queen. 

—{Act iv. 6. 18-20.) 


wits till I were ^Es crest-fallen as a dried pear. 

I never prosper’d since I forswore myself at 
primero.2 Well, if my Wmd were but long 
enough to say my prayers, I would repent 

Enter Mistress Quickly. 

• 

How, whence come you? • *, 

Quick From the two parties, forsooth, m 
Fal The devil take oiie^jarty, and hm dam 
th^ other I and so they shall be both bestowed: 
I have suffer’d more^for thSir sakes, more 
tfian the villanous inconstancy of man s dis- 
position able to bear. • 

"^ick AiicJ ha-^e not they suffer’d? ^ Yes, 
I warrant; speciously® one of them; Mistress 

— 9 — , 1 — • ' 

2 Primero, a game at cards. 

3 S'peaowS'” especially. 
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A*CT IV. Rceno (1 


MEREY WIVES OF WlND,^OR. 


'ord, good kjart, is beaten black and blue, 
hat you cannot see a white spot about her. 

Fal. What telFst thou me of bh| 3 k and 
flue? I was beaten myself into all the colours 
f «the r^iiiibow; and I was like to be a^jw’e- 
Lcnded for the witch of Brainford: but that 
ay admirable dexterity of wit, my couniier- 
eiting the acjiion of an old woman, deliver’d 
ne, the kn^ve cofistable had s#t me F the 
'tocks, F the common stocks, for a witch. 

let fne speak with you in your 
ihainber: you shall hear how things go; and, 
[ warrant, to your content. Here is a letter 
vill say somewhat. Good hearts, what ado 
lere is to bring you together ! Sure, one of 
does not serve heaven well, that you are 
50 cross’d. * ^30 

Fal Come up into my chamber. [EaeuM. 

[] Scene VI. room pi the Garter Inn. 

Enter Fenton and Host. 

Host. Master Fenton, talk not to me; my 
mind is heavy: I will give over all. 

Font Yet hear me speak. Assist me in my 
purpose, 

A.nd, as I am a gentleman, I ’ll give thee 
A. hundred pound in ^Id more than your loss. 

Host. 1 will hear you, Master Fenton; and 
[ will at th€ least keep your counsel. 

Fent. From time to time I have acquainted 
you . 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page; 
Who mutually hath answer’<f my affection, 

So far forth as herself might be her chooser, 
Even to my wish: f have a letter from her 
Of such contents Jis*you will wonder at; is 
The mirth whereof so larded^ with my matter, 
That neither singly can be^anifested 
Without th^ show of both; fat Falstaff in ’t 
Hath a great scene. The image of the jest 
I ’ll show you her# at large. Hark, good mine 
host: » 

To-night at Herne’s oik, just ’twixt twelve 
and one, » 


Must my sVeet Nan present the Fairy Queen; 5 
The purpose why, is here: in ^^hieli d^guise, ^ 
While other jests are someth ii|g ranlv on foot , } 
Her father hath commanded her to slip ^ 23^ 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eton 
Immediately to marry: she hath einisented: I* 
Now, sir, ^ _ I' 

Xler mother, evenfstrong agaiiisi that match, i’ 
And linn for 1 )octor Cains, hath appointed f* 
That he sliall likewise shuitle her away, !; 
While other sports arc4asking of their minds, ) 
And at the deanery, ^where a priest attends^ i 
Straight marry her: to this her mother’s plot ^ 
She seemingly obedient, likewise hatif ai ^ 
Made promise to the doctor.~Now, thus iti 
rests: , » { 

Her father means she shall he all in white; \ 
And in that Jiiabit, when Slender sees his time ^ 
To take her by the hand, and bid i 

Sh% shall go with him: heivmotlier hjkth in-s 
tended ' \ 

The better to denote her to the doctor,— 5 
For tl^y must all^be mask’d and visarded, — j 
That quaint in green she shall be Ioohjj enrob’d, { 
With ribands pendent, haring*-^ ’bout lier head; 
And when the dtwitor spies Ids vantage ripe, j 
To pinch her by tl ilia'll ami, anil, on tliat token,#; 
The maid hath given consent to go with him, J 
Host. Which means she to deceive? father | 
or mother? 46) 

Fent. Both, my good host, to go along with ?. 

And here it rests, — that you’ll procure the/ 
vicar n ^ 

To stay for me at chumh ’twixt twelve* and/ 
one, » ^ ^ m m j 

And, in the lawful name of maiTying, i 

To give our hearts united ceremony, ^ 

Host. Well, k.usbamP your devici^* I’ll to) 
the vicar: ^ * ? 

Bring you the maid, you shall not lack a j)riest. ? 

Fent. So shall I everm#re be bound to thee; I 
Besides, I ’ll mak^ a present reeompenae* j 


3- Larded, ie. garaislied.^ 
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« /■'VarO^iZ-Uattoriag, 

8 caroful]y. 



ACT V. Scene 1* 


MEisf ‘WIVES OF WINDSOE. 


ACT V. Scene 3. 


ACT V. 


Scene I. A room in the Garter I an. 

Enter Fa^stafp and Mistress Quickly. 

% 

'Fal. Prithee^ no more pjattiing; go: — I'll 
liold.^ This is the third time; I hope good 
Juck lies in odd numbers. Away, go. They 
say there is divinity in^odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death. Away. 

"^uicL I’ll provide you*a chain; and IT do 
what I «an to get you a p|ir of horns. 

Fal. Away, I say; time wears: hold up 

your head, and mince.^ [Exit Mrs. Quickly. 

• % 

Enter Ford. 

# 

Ho y now ^ Master Brook ! Maste!i' Brook, the 
matter will lie known to-night, or never. Be 
you in* the Park about midnight, at Herne’s 
oak, and you shall see wonders. 13 

Ford. Went you not to her yesterd^", sir, 
as you told me you had ap|i?>inted? 

Fal. I went to her, Master Brook, as you 
see, like a poor old man : but I came from her, 
JMaster Brook, like a poot old woftian. That 
same knave Ford, her Tiusband, hath the 
finest mad devil of jealousy in him, Master 
Brook, that ever govern’d fi^nzy. I will tell 
you: — he beat me grievously, in the shape of 
a woman t for in the shape of man, Master 
Brook?, I fear not Goliath with a weaver’# 
beam; because I know also life is a shuttle. 

I am»in*haste; go along with me: I ’ll tell you 
all,«Maai>er^Bi^Qli:. Since I pluck’d geese, 
played truant, and whipp’d top, I knew not 
what ’t was to be beaten till lately. Follow 
me: I ’ll tell you strange thin^ of this knave 
Ford; of whom to-nigM} I wfll be reveng’d, 
and I will deliver his wife into your hand. 
Ig'ollow:— strange things in hand, Master 
Brook!— follow. ^ [Exeunt, u 

Scene II. • 11 tnisor Park ^ 

* • • 

Enter Page, Shallow, and Slender. 

Page. Ooifb, come; we’ll c^ch i’ the castle- 
a Mitm, ie. walk in a manner. 


ditch till we see the light of our fafries.-^!Re- 
memner, son Slender, my daughter. * 

>S7en. Ay, forsooth ; I have spoke with her, 
anf we •have a nay- word hoW to know one 
another: I ^ome to her in wffite, and cry 
‘‘^mum;” she cries “budget:” and^by that w| 
know one another- • ♦ • 

Shal. That’s good too; but vrhat n^eds* 
either your “mum” or her “budget”? the 
white will decipher^ her well enough. — It 
hath struck ten o’clock. 12 

Page. The night is dark; light and spijits* 
will become it well. Hgaven prosper our 
sport! No man means evil but the devil, and 
we shall know him by his horns. Let ’s away; 
follow me. [Exeunt 

Scene III. A street leading to the Park 

Enter Mistress Page, Mistress Ford, and 

Doctor Caius. 

J/y*s. Page. Master doctor, my daughter is 
in green: when you see your time, take her 
by the hand, away with her to the deanery, 
and dispatch it quickl]^ Go before into the 
Park: we two must go together. ^ 

Caius. I know vat I have to do. Adieu. 
Mrs. Page. Fare you well, sir. [Exit Cams.] 
— My husband will not repice so much at the 
abuse of FalstalGS^ as he will chafe at the doc- 
tor’s marrying my daughter: but ’tis no mat- 
ter; better a little chiding than if great deal 
of heartbreak. 

3£rs. Ford. Where is Nan now and her 
troop of fairies? and the "Welsh devil Hugh? 

Mrs. Page. They are all coucli^ in a pit 
hard by Heme’s oak, with obscur’d lighte; 
whkh, at the very instan^of FalstafPs and 
ouj meeting, they will at once display to the 
night. ^ 

^Mrs. Fard. That cannot choose but amaze 

him. • 

Mrs. Pljege-^^i he be not amazed, he will be 
mock’d; if he be amaz’d, he will every way 
be mock’d. • ♦ * 

3 DeeiphTr, i.e. discover. 
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xlT/u Ford. ^¥e ’ll betray liiiu finely., ! 

Mrs. Page. Against such lewdsters^ and 
their lecheiy | 

los^tliaKbetray iheiu do no treachery. ur 
Mrs. Ford. The hour draws on. ^ T<fr-^he 
k, to the oak! [KrfUuit. 

[[SoE¥E IV. Windsor FarL 

Miter Evaxs with others as Fairies. 

^ma^.^Trib, trib, fairies; come; and rc- 
Lehiber your parts: be pold, I pray you; fob 
iw me into the pit; and when I give tlie 
■atch-’ords, do as I pid you: come, come; 
ib, trib. [Exeunt. ] 

Scene V. Another part of the Park. 

En*er Falstaff disgimed as Herm.^ with a 
hiickh head on. 

Fal The Windsor bell hath struck twelve; 
he minute draws on. CNow, the hot-blooded 
ods assist me!-— Eemember, Jove, thou wast 
bull for thy Europa; love set on thy horns: 
-0 powerful love! that, in some respects, 
Hakes a beast a man; in some other, a man 
, beast. — You were also, J upiter, a swan for 
he love of Leda; — CW. omnipotent love! how 
lear the god drew to the complexion of a 
foose 1 — A t'ault done first in the form, of a 
)east; — 0 Jove, a beastly fault! — and then 
mother fault in tfe semblance of a fowl; — 
hink on’t, Jove; a foul fa^lt! WThen gods 
rave hot backs, what shall poor men do? For 
ne, I am l»re a Wij^dsor stag; and the fattest, 

[ think, i’ th’ forest. — Send me a cool rut- 
bime, Jove, or who can blame me to piss my 
tallow?] — Who comes here? my doe? 

m 

JMter Mispress Ford and Mistress Pace. 

Mrs. Ford. Sir John! art thou there;^my 
deer? my male deer? 

Fat My do® with the black scut^!— Let 
the sky rain potatoes ,^let it thunder to 
tune of Green sle$ves^ hail kissing-comfits, afid 
snow eryngoes;^ let there com^i a t^mpesi of 
provocation, I will shelter Ine here. 

# ^ ^ [Embracing her. 

1 Lewdsters, libertint's. #> ~ Sent, the tail of a'leer, 
Eryngoes, the candied roots of tlie sea-holly, 
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f 

Mrs, Font Mistress .Page is eonus wi^i nu‘, 
sweetlieart. ^ 37 

F(d. Divide me like a bril'^bbucf, eaoli a 
haunch: 1 will keep my sides to mys<‘if„.njy 
shoukhms for tin* fellow of this walk, a,nd my 
horns L bequeath your Imshtuidst Am I a 
woodman,'* ha? Sp(Ms. 1 Herne th<‘ 

hunter?— Why, n^^^w is ('a])id a, child of <;on- 
science; he makes restitution. As I am a true 
spirit, welcome ! [ Xoise of h or ns w ith in , ' 

Mrs. Page. Alas, whTit noise? 

Mrs. Ford. Tleave^i forgive our sins! 

Fal. What should this be ? as 

Mrs. Ford. ) ^ ^ 

Mrs. Page. ) 

\^Fal. I tliink#the devil will not havermo,- 
damn’d, lest the oil that’s in me should ststj 
hell on fire; he would never else cross me thus.]5 

Enl^r Sir Hugh Evans, likQ a kfdgr; Pistol, 
as Hohgohlm; Mistress- (Jiticklv, fike, the 
Queen of Fairies, and Anne Page and hogs 
dressed like Fairies. 

Quick. Fairies, hhuik, gra,y, green, and wlute, 
You moonshine revellers, and sluides of niglit, 
You orphai^-heirn? o^.rixed destiny, 

Attend your office fuul your (|u;dity. 

[[Crier Hobgoblin, ma,ke the fairy O-yes. 

Pist. Elves, list your names; silence, you^ 
aiiy toys. ^ < 

Cricket, to Windsor chimneys shalt^thou leap:^ 
Where hres thou find’st uunt^c’il and l\^.>arthsj 
unswept, \ 

There pinch the maids as blue a,R billmiy; } 

Our radiant queen hatet? sluts and sl^ttm^. i 

Fal. They are failles; Ife^^that speaks to^ 
them^shall die: > 

I’ll wink and couch: no man tiu^r works mnst^ 
eye. ^ \JAes down upom his face f 
Emm. Where’s PeaS? — Go you, and where l! 
you find a maid 53/ 

That, ere she sleep, har tfiriee Ins' -jirayta's said, ' 
Rein up the orgms of her fantasy; / 

Sleep she as sound as cat'.dess infamy: ^ ^ 

But th€Je as sleep and think not oiv their sins, 
Pinse them, arms, legs, hacks, Hlumldars, sides,/ 
and shins. / 

Quick'J AhoNt, about; 


^ Woodman, a luinteryoquiv**eatinj^!y n vv^nuthor. 
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Seart^i Windsor Castle, elves, withm and out: 
Stre»f ^ood lii^k, oiiphs,^ on ever^ sacred room; 
That it may sfend till the perpetual doom, 

In seat as wholesome as in state ’tis fit, C 3 
Worthy the owner, and the owner it. 

[The several chairs of order look you scour 
)Vith juice'^l4)alm and every precious flower: 
Each fair instalment,^ coa^, and several crest, 
With loyal blazon, evermore be blest 1 
.And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 
Like to the Garter’s copipass, in a ring: 

•ilji’ expressure^ that it hears, green let it be, 

I More fertile-fresh than all the field to see; 

, And j^om soit qxd m,al '^peme write 73 

5 In emerald tufts, flowers purple, blue, and 
j white; % 

f Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
f Buckled below fair knighthdod’s bending 

' Fairiies use flowers for their charactery. 3 
Away; disperse: 'but till ’tis one o’clock, 

Our dance of custom round about the oak 
Of Herne the hunter let not forget. so 
Emm. Pray you, lock hand in hand; your- 
, selves in order set; 

And twenty glow-wonpg shall oi^- lanterns be. 
To guide our measure rotnd about the tree. — 
But, stay ; I smell a man of middle-earth.^ 

Fat Heaven defend me from that Welsh 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of cheese! 

I’ [ Pist^ih worm, thou wast o’erlook’d ® even 
;> ^n thy biwtli* 

$ Quick. With trial-fire touch me his finger- 
^ead: 

ly le l;>g chaste, the^ame will back descend, 
/And t\.irnliinT to no pain; but if he start, oo 
)It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

\ Pint. A tfial, come. 

? Emm. Come, will tl:is wood take fire ? 

^ \Theij put the tapers to his fingers, 

5 and he starts. 

i iW. 0,0,0!] • 

^ QtdcL [ Corrupt, corrupit, and tainted in 
^ • desire!— 3 • 


1 Quphs, elves, g^oblins. 

a installing in a Jgnity, or office. 

» 'Expre^iiurc, iinpvossion, trace.^^ 

< }ridiilc-ea^tlh the earth a/opposed to the upper 
regions, inhahited bji^fairies, <fec. 

s Q'eHouk'd, toewitcheA. 
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About him, fairies; sing a scc^nful rhyme; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

The Song. 

Fie on sinful fantasy ! ^ 

op, lust and luxury ! 

'Lust is but a bloody fire, 

I Kindled with unchaste desire^ 100 

Fed in heart ; whose flames aspire. 

As thoughts do blow them, higher and higher. 
Pinch him, fairies, mutually ; 

Pinch him for his villany ^ 

Pinch him, and bum him, and turn him about 
Till candles and starlight and moonshine be out. 

During this song the Fairies pinch Falstaf. 
Doctor Gains comes one wag, and steals away 
a hoy in green; Slender another icay,^anU 
takes off a hoy in whiter and Fenton comesf 
and steals Mistress Anne. A 7ioise of hunting 
is made within, and all the fairies rur^ aicay. 
Falstaff pulls off his hiicFs head, and rises. 

Enter Page, Ford, Mistress Page, and 
Mistress Ford. 

They surround Falstaff. 

Page. Nay, do not fly; I think we have 
watch’d you® now: 

Will none but Herne the hunter serve your 
turn? • 

Mrs. Page. I pray you! — Come, hold up the 
jest no higher. — • 

Now, good Sir John, how like you Windsor 
wives? — ♦ 110 

See you these^ husband? do not these fair 
yokes ^ 

Become the forest bette^than tlm town? 

Ford. Now, sir, who’s a cuckold now? — 
Master Brook, Falstafl’s a knave, a cuckoldly 
knave; here are his horns, Master Brook: 
and, Master Bro(jk, he hath enjoy’d nothing 
of Ford’s but his buck-basket,® his cudgel, aftd 
twenty pounds of money, which must be paid 
too, Master Brook; his houses are arrested for 
if, Master Brook. . 120 

# Mrs. Ford. Sir jeftn, we have had ill luck; 
we could never meet. I ^ill never take you 
far my •[pve. again; but I will always count 
you my de<?r. * 

« WatcNd you, i.e. set a trap for yotr ddfection and so 
caffi?ht you. ^ Foj5gs~the horus worn by Falstaffi 
» Duck-basket, basket of soiled Ihieu. 
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d. I do be^n to perceive tliat I am .made 

3S. 

>rd. Ay, and an ox too:^ both the proofs 

^xtjjint. ^ 12S 

»?. Aiid these are not fairies'? I tl%^ 
)iir times in the thought they were liot 
es: and yet t^e guiltiness of my miyd, tl* 
len siirpris^of my powers, drove the gross- 



0 ,, "Well, I am your theme »y on have the start of me; I am 


ness of the loppery into a received beliel, in 
despite of the teeth of all rhyn^i and r^tson, 
that they were fairies. See nowhow wit may 
be made a Jack-a-Lent,^ when ^tis upon ill 
employment! * 137 

Evans. Sir John FalstatF, serve •Got, and 
leave your desires, and fairies not pinse 
you. 



I am not ahle to answer the Wtslsh lian^ol^riAct v. fi. Ji7l^l7;{.) 


^ord. Well said, fairy Hugh. 

Evans, Aj>id leave^ou your jealousies too, 
►ray you. 140 

Ford. 1 will never mistrust my wife again, 

. thou art able to woo her in good English. 
Fal. Have I laid my brail in the sun, and 
^ed it, that it wants matter to prevent so 
3SS o’er-reaching as this % Am I ridden with 
W'elsli goat too? Shall I have a coxcomb of 
ze‘? ^Tis time, I were chok’d with a piedfe 
toasted cheese, ♦ • 

Evans. Seese is^not goot to give putter^ 

ur pelly is all putter. • • 

Fal. “Seese” and “putt&'”l Iflive 1 lived 

^ 

An ox too, on account of Ms li^iis. • 

^ack-a^jbent, a stuffed figure used as a mark, or target. 
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to stand at the taunt of one that makes fititters 
of English? [This is enaigli to bo the decay ^ 
of lust and late-walking throttglT the realniT] I 
Mrs. Fag^, Why, Sir John, do you think, 
though we would have thrust virtue out of our 
heiirts by the h#4id and shmxlders, aj#;! have 
given ourselves withoifl^scruple to hell, that 
ever the devil could have made you our de- 
light? * * 

Ford. What, a J^iodge-pudding?^ a bag of 
flax? ^ ♦ 

Mrs. BiRge. A puffd man? ^ i«o 

Page. Old, cold, witlim‘’d, and of intoler- 
able entrails ?^ 

“ tlodge-inuUling, a puf-Jtliiig of mixed iugnuU'* 

4 Intolerahle*cnfmils-nh cnoruuuis bully. 
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And one that is as slanderous as 
Satai^ I6i 

FageJ And j|s poor as Job? * 

Ford. And as wicked as Ms wife? 
Evam.^Aiidi given to fornications, and to 
taverns^ ai^d sack, and wine, and methegiins,^ 
and to drinlsi^ga, and swearings and starings, 
pribbles and prabbles? ^ • 

Fal. Well, I am your theme: you have the 
. start of me; I am dejected; I am not able to 
answer the Welsh flannel; ignorance itself is 
^-plummet o’er me: useVi® as you will. 

Ford. Marry, sir, we ’U bring you to Wind- 
sor, to Bne Master Broolii that you have coz 
en’d of money, to whom you should have been 
a-p§.nder: over and above tjjat you have suf- 
fer’d, I think to repay that money will be a 
biting affliction. ^ • 

^rs^^Fm'd. Nay, husband, let that go to 
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Forgive that sum, ‘and so we ’ll all be friends. 

Ford. Well, here is my hand, ail’s forgiven 
at last. • 

Page. Yet be cheerful, f night: thou shalt 
eat a posset to-night at my house; where T 
will 3 esire thee to laugh at any wife, that now 
n laughs at thee: tell her ^faster lender hath 
married her daughter. 

Mrs. Page, Doctors doubt that: if 

Anne Page be my daught^, she is, by this, 
Doctor Cains’ wife. 

% fitter Slendee. 

^Stoi!.% Whoa, ho 1 ho, father Page! 

I%gB. Son, how noiv ! how now, son . have 
yoiTdesITatdi’cW » 

Hlen. Despatch’d l—I ’ll make the best in 
Glostershire tnow on’t; would I were bang’d, 
la, else !|| • 

Page. Of what, soni* 

Sim. I came yonder at Eton to marry Mis- 
tress Anne Page, and she’s a great lubberly 
boy. If it had not been i’ HC church, I would 
hare swing’d^ him, he should have swing’d^ 
me. If \ did not think it had begn Aime 
Page, would I might never stir!— a^d ’tis a 
postmastcr’sjboy. 

1 >>everage made f rilTlioney. 

s and 2)rabhles =disBej^ions, recriminations. 

Smng'df thrashed. 


Page. Upon my life, then,^you took the 
wrong. 201 

Sler^ What need you tell me that? I think 
so, when I took a boy for a girl. ^[[If^I had^ 
beef married to Mm, for aft he was in wonmn’s ^ 
apparel, would not have had him. J 
JPage^ Why, this is your o^n folly. Did not 
I teU you how you should kno^ my daughter 
by her garments? * 

Slen. 1 went to her in white, and criC!d 
“ mum,” and she cried “ budget,” as^iine an^ 

I had appointed; and yet it was not Ann^ but 
a postmaster’s boy. 

Evans. Jeshu ! Master Slender, cannot you 
see put marry poys? « 

Page. 0 , I am vex’d at heart: what ^all 
Ido? 

3fr8. Page. Good George, be not angry: I 
knew of your purpose; turn’d my datighter 
into green; and, indeed, she is now with the 
doctor at the deanery, and there married. 

Enter Caixjs. 

Gains. Vere is Mistress Page? By gar, I 
am cozen’d: I ha’ married un gargony a boy; 
%tn jgaysany by gar, a boy ; it is not Anne Page : 
by gar, I am cozen’d. 220 

3frs. Page. Why, you not take her in 
green? 

Gains. Ay, by gar, and ’tis a ^oy: by gar, 
I ’U raise all Windsor. [Emt. 

Ford. This is strange. • Who hath got the 
light Anne? ^ 

Page. My heart misgives me: — here comes 
Master Fenton. 

Enter Fenton and Anke Page. 

How now, Master Fenton ! 

Anne. iPardon, •good father 1 — good my 
mother, pardon I 

Page. Now, mistress, — how chance yon 
went not with Master Sleiffier? 231 

•Mrs. Page. Why went you jiot with master 
d§ctor, maid? • 

• Fmt Yon do amaze her: the truth of it. 

Yqu would h%ve married her most shamefully, 
Where thQr€ was fto proportion held in love. 
The truth is, she and I, long since con^jpacted, 
Ar^now so sure that nothing can <lissolve us. 
Th’ offence is holy tfiat she hath committed;^ 
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L this deceft loses ttie name of craft,, 
iiaobedience, or unduteous will ; 240 

ie therein she doth evitate^ and shAn 
aovsan<\ irreligious cursed hours, 

Sfch forced marriage would have^brof^t 
upon her. 

brd Stand laot amaz’d; here isnoii^medF^": 
nve the heavens themselves do guide the 
state^^fc^ * 

tisy b^s lands, ^and wives are sold by fate. 
^al. I am glad, though you have ta’en a 
3ial stand to strike at me, that your aiTow 
h glanc’d. 


1 Bvitate, avoid. 
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Faffe. Well, what remedy? — Fenton, hjavei^ 
give thee joy !-— ^ ^ rj*' 

What cannot be eschew’d miislfbe enfbrac’d. 
Fal. When night-dogs run*, all sorts of deer 
are chas’d. 

3/rs. Page, Well, I will muse nc^fufther. — 
Master Fenton, 

Heaven give you ifiaiiy, many merry days 
Good husband, let us every one go home, 

And laugh this sport o’er by a country fire; 

Sir John and all. • 

Fo7*d. l£t it be so. — Sir d ohn, ^ 

1^ To Master Brook you yet shall hold your word ; > 
For he to-night shal lie with Mistress^Ford. j? 

[Kteimt 




